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PREFACE. 


Pbbsibent  Dwioht,  in  congequence  of  an  early 
and  pennanent  injury  sustained  by  his  eyes  from  too 
close  application  to  study,  was  able,  during  no  part  of 
his  ministerial  life,  to  write  out  his  Sermons  with  his 
own  hand.  A  few  of  his  earlier  discourses,  as  well 
as  a  few  others  prepared  for  occasions  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest, were  written  by  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis ;  but 
almost  all  of  those,  which  he  preached  before  Septem- 
ber 1805,  were  delivered  either  extemporaneously,  or 
from  short  notes.  They  were  usually  prepared  in  his 
own  mind  when  walking,  or  riding,  or  working  in  his 
garden ;  and,  if  prepared  at  all,  were  drawn  out  in 
the  form  of  a  brief  skeleton,  during  the  hours  imme- 
diately preceding  the  morning  and  afternoon  service 
of  the  Sabbath.  From  that  period,  until  the  close  of 
big  life,  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  enabled  him 
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to  employ  a  succession  of  amanuenses  ;  through  whose 
aid  he  wrote  his  Theology,  his  Travels,  a  considerable 
number  of  occasional  Sermons,  and  several  other  com- 
positions which  may  perhaps  be  published  hereafter. 

The  great  body  of  the  Discourses,  in  the  two  volumes 
now  offered  to  the  public,  were  originally  preached  at 
Greenfield,  and  were  ultimately  written  out  at  New- 
Haven.  The  author,  from  long  and  habitual  atten- 
tion to  exactness  of  thought,  of  arrangement,  and  of 
language,  was  accustomed  in  conversation,  in  the  desk, 
and  while  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,,  to  present  the 
conceptions  of  his  own  mind  in  a  form  and  manner 
so  finished,  as  to  need  usually  few  or  no  corrections 
to  prepare  them  for  the  press.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  following  Discourses, — ^they  are  published  as  writ- 
ten down,  with  scarce  an  alteration  either  from  the 
author  or  the  editor. 

The  last  twelve  Discourses  of  the  first  volume  are 
Valedictory  Sermons,  delivered  in  successive  years  to 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  their  collegiate  life — ^the  Sabbath  preceding  the 
public  commencement,  just  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  of  these. 
On  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  have 
heretofore  been  published  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  A  third,  that  on  1  Cor.  iz.  24,  has  been 
extensively  regarded  as  one  of  the  fairest  models  of 
pulpit  eloquence. 

Three  of  the  Sermons  were  delivered  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  different  clergymen.    That  on  **  the  Digfiity 
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and  Excellency  qfthe  Goepel,''  was  first  delivered  at 
Milford,  in  1785,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William 
Lockwood.  At  that  time  a  manuscript  copy  of  it, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  was  sent,  by 
one  of  his  friends,  to  Cowper  the  poet.  It  is  the 
Sermon  of  which  he  speaks,  in  Letter  137»  of  Hayley's 
Life  of  Cowper. 

The  Sermon  on  Jer.  viii.  20,  entitled,  "  J%e  Har^ 
vest  Fast^^  was  probably  the  most  useful,  and  by 
many  perhaps  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent 
of  his  Discourses.  At  least  four  extensive  revivals 
of  religion  were  supposed  to  commence  in  consequence 
of  its  delivery. 

Should  these  two  volumes  be  favourably  received, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  more  may  here- 
after be  published. 

NeW'Haven,  Sept.  29,  1827- 
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Ik  this  chapter,  Moses  solemnly  remrnds  the  Israelites  of  the 
wonderful  works  which  they  had  seen  accomplished  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  urges  them,  as  powerful  motives  to  faithful 
obedience.  In  the  succeeding  paragraph,  he  foretels  the  mi- 
serable destruction  which  would  follow  their  disobedience,  in 
the  most  affecUng  language,  and  thus  warns  them  not  to  dis- 
obey. Both  subjects,  he  knew,  would  naturally  excite  in  their 
minds,  and  ki  those  of  their  posterity,  many  curious  inquiries,. 
and  many  dangerous  speculations,  concerning  the  designs  and 
providence  of  God.  In  the  text,  therefore,  he  prohibits  all 
these  useless  and  pernicious  wanderings  of  an  unsatisfied  and 
too  inquisitive  mind,  and  the  doubts,  the  unbelief,  the  mur- 
muring, and  the  revolt,  to  which  they  regularly  give  birth  in 
nnful  men.  Secret  things,  he  informs  them,  universally  belong 
to  God ;  but  things  revealed,  to  men 

VOL.  I.  1 


2  8BCBBT  THINGS  BELONG  TO  GOD.        SBB.  1. 

This  singular  and  important  declaration  of  Moses  is  not 
less  necessary  to  us  than  it  was  to  the  Israelites ;  nor  are  we 
less  prone  than  they  were  to  the  vain  and  mischievous  inves- 
tigations which  it  forbids.  We  may,  therefore,  well  employ 
our  time  in  considering  its  import,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  it  home  to  our  hearts.  To  aid  those  who  hear  me  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  is  the  design  of  the  following 
discourse. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show, 

I.  In  what  sense  secret  things  belong  to  Ood. 

II.  In  what  sense  things  revealed  belong  to  men. 

III.  The  end,  for  which  God  has  made  this  prescription 
known  to  mankind. 

I.  I  shall  aitempt  to  show  the  import  of  the  declarationj  that 
secret  things  belong  to  God. 

The  phrase  **  secret  things^  naturally  includes  and  denotes 
whatever  is  concealed  from  the  eye  of  man.  In  the  text, 
however,  it  is  by  being  opposed  to  ijiings  revealed,  limited  to 
a  narrower  sense,  and  denotes  only  those  tilings,  which  might 
be  expected  in  a  revelation  from  God,  but  which  were  yet  with- 
held by  design.  They  are,  therefore,  such  things  as  respect 
the  great  subjects  of  revelation ;  the  character  and  pleasure  of 
Ood,  and  the  faith,  duty,  and  salvation  of  man.  It  is  to  b^ 
observed,  that  all  things  which  God  withholds,  he  withholds 
of  design,  neither  negligence  nor  accident  being  applicable  to 
hfan. 

Of  these  things,  it  is  said,  that  they  belong  to  God.  By 
this  is  intended,  that,  having  retained  them  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, and  not  communicated  them  to  mankind,  they  are  his 
property  only.  Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  intermeddle- 
with  them,  either  by  making  them  objects  of  his  faith,  rules 
of  his  duty,  or  means  or  sources  of  his  salvation,  plainly  in- 
trudes into  his  possessions ;  occupies  that  which  God  has  pur^ 
posely  withheld  firom  him ;  and  acts,  of  course,  not  iii  con- 
formity, but  in  opposition  to  the  divide  will. 
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IL  lAaU  aUempt  to  show  tohat  is  intmiai  bpHie  dechar-- 
ottm,  thai  things  revealed  belong  to  nun. 

•  By  things  reveakd,  I  intend  whatever  is  ootHmnnicated  in 

the  Scriptures,  whether  expresflly,  or  by  fair  and  necessary 

implieation.      The  things,   expressly  oommunicated  in  the 

Scriptures,  are  those  whidi  are  contained  in  the  &ir,  natural^ 

and  obvious  sense  of  the  expressions ;  the  sense  which  arises^ 

when  die  words  are  allowed  to  speak  for  lliemsflilveB  what  they 

most  naturally  mean,  and  are  not  stnnned  to  mean  more  ;  nei' 

tber  abridged  of  their  fiill  import,  and  so  made  to  meaaless ;  nor 

perverted,  and  so  made  to  mean  some  odier  thing  than  that 

whidi  is  conveyed  in  their  natural  meaning;  when  they  ace 

notoompdled  to  support  an  opinion  or  system  which  we  love, 

or  to  o|^»a6e  one  wfaidi  we  hate ;  but  are  permitted  to  dedare 

what  Ooid  intended  they  should  declare.    This  meaning,  will 

nsnally  be  found  by  him,  who,  wi^  a  competent  knowledge 

of  language,  and  a  willingness  to  receive  the  truth  of  God^ 

wiiattever  it  is,  comes  to  die  Bible  to  learn  what  is  contaiaed 

in  it,  and  to  fonn  his  opinions  out  of  its  declarations ;  but  will 

be  very  often  missed  by  him^  who  resorts  to  it  to- gain  support 

far  a  preconceived  doctrine  or  system. 

Tilings  reveal^  axe  fiirther  those  very  tiangs,  and  those  only^ 
whicli  aredeolored  concerning  any  subject*  If  Grod  has  chosen'* 
to  reveal  any  doctrine  partially,  and  to  disclose  only  eerttdir 
things  pertainiitg  to  it,  then  these  are  the  only  revealed  tldnga- 
which  concern  this  doctrine.  We,  perhaps,  may  imagine,  that 
other  things  axe  necessary  to  finish  the  pnqier  scheme  of  thir 
doctrine,  and  to  make  it  more  rational,  consistent,  and  satis** 
&ctQry ;  and  may  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  eldng  out 
the  Revelation  with  additional  opinions  of  our  own.  IVhat 
we  have  tfans  added,  we  may  fondly  believe  to  be  a  proper  part 
of  the  doctrine  revealed.  But  nothing  can  be  more  delusive.^ 
The  clay,  which  we  endeavour  thus  to  unite'  with  the  iron, 
win  never  cohere;  but,  however  ingeniously  moulded,  and 
however  carefully  conjoined,  wSl  still  be  clay^  brittle  an^ 
perishing. 

With  regard  to  doctrines  imjrfied  in  Scriptural  expressions, 
I  shall  only  observe  that- they  must  be  dearly  and  certainly  im- 
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plied.  When  the  inference  is  clear  and  immediate,  or  evinced 
by  a  very  short  and  obvious  train  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  ge- 
nerally received  with  safety ;  but  when  the  links  are  many,  and 
the  chain  long,  there  will  almost  always  be  danger.  Long 
courses  of  even  mathematical  reasoning  will  often  be  deceptive; 
how  much  more  exposed  we  are  to  error  in  our  moral  reasoning, 
I  need  not  explain. 

Things  revealed  are  said,  in  the  text,  to  belong  to  men.  By 
this  I  understand,  that  they  are  our  possession  and  property, 
given  to  us  by  God  for  our  use,  direction,  and  benefit.  They 
are  intended  to  be  the  objects  of  our  faith,  the  rules  of  our 
duty,  and  the  means  of  our  salvation.  These  are  the  ends, 
for  which  the  revelation,  in  which  they  are  contained,  declares 
them  to  have  been  revealed :  they  are  therefor^  the  true  ends, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  such  in  all  our  conduct.  When- 
ever they  are  pursued  by  us,  we  conform  to  the  will  of  Ood : 
whenever  they  are  neglected,  we  disobey  it. 

As  the  things  which  are  revealed,  are  the  rules  of  our  faith 
and  practice,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation, — ^so  they 
are  the  only  rules.  The  secret,  and  the  revealed  things  in  the 
text,  include  all  things  which  pertain  to  these  subjects.  But 
the  text  declares,  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and  there- 
fore not  to  us.  Things  revealed  are,  of  course,  the  only  things 
with  which  we  have  any  concern,  in  order  to  become  holy,  or 
virtuous  here,  and  happy  hereafter.  There  is  no  other  cha- 
racter, no  other  pleasure  of  God ;  there  are  no  other  objects  of 
duty,  Tvles  of  faith,  or  means  of  salvation,  with  which  we  have 
any  concern,.  If  we  seek  for  others, — ^if  we  busy  ourselves 
with  others, — ^we  shall  not  obey  God,  but  disobey  him^ — We 
shall  not  become  more,  but  less  wise,  virtuous,  useful,  and 
happy. 

This  will  be  obviously  true,  if  we  consider, 

III.  77le  end^  Jbr  which  God  has  made  this  prescription 
known  to  mankind. 

This  is  expressed  in  these  words,  "  that  wp  t 

<^  words  of  this  law,**  as  if  Moses  had  sidd, 
all  unrevealed  things  from  us,  and  gii 
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thiiigB  for  this  great  end,  that  we  may  obey  his  holy  will,  made 
Imown  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  means  or  measures,  which  God  is  pleased  to  adopt  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  are  always  the  wisest  and 
best  means ;  and  such,  as  if  heartily  pursued  by  us,  will  prove 
to  be,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  efficacious.  The  means, 
which  he  has  adopted  in  the  present  case,  are  to  withhdd  some 
things,  and  to  reveal  others.  The  things  withheld  are  all  with- 
held of  design,  and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness.  The  things  revealed  were  with  the 
same  design,  and  with  the  same  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
revealed.  Had  the  things  withheld,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  text,  secret,  been  revealed ;  or  had  the  tilings  actually 
revealed,  or  any  of  them  been  not  revealed,  or  revealed  in 
any  other  manner,  our  situation,  so  far  as  our  faith,  duty,  and 
salvation  are  concerned,  would  have  been  less  advantageous, 
desirable,  and  happy.  Had  we  .been  taught  more  or  less,  or 
been  taught  in  any  other  manner,  we  should  not  have  obeyed 
more  willingly  or  perfectly, — ^we  should  not  have  adopted  a 
sounder  creed,  or  a  better  life, — we  should  not  have  obtained 
salvation  with  more  ease,  or  in  a  greater  number  of  instances,-— 
but  should,  in  all  these  respects,  have  been  more  exposed  to 
folly,  to  sin,  and  to  ruin. 

Every  truth  or  doctrine  which  we  know  is  attended  or 
followed  by  many  others,  connected  with  it  with  more  or  less 
clearness  or  obscurity.  Each  of  these,  so  soon  as  known  by 
us,  is  in  the  like  manner  attended  or  followed  by  many  others. 
Thus  the  doctrines,  connected  in  one  manner  or  other  with 
those  which  we  know,  are  multiplied,  to  a  degree  which  cannot 
be  measured,  faster  than  those  which  we  have  already  known. 
Thus,  when  we  have  advanced  in  science  of  any  kind  a  small 
distance  only,  other  doctrines  and  inferences  connected  with 
these  are  discerned  by  us  in  such  numbers  as  bear  scarcely  any 
perceivable  proportion  to  the  few  which  we  clearly  understand. 
These  often  distract  us  by  their  multitude,  perplex  us  by  their 
obscurity,  discourage  us  by  the  difficulty  which  attends  our 
investigation  of  them,  and  mislead  us  by  the  specious  but 
nnsound  evidence  with  which  alone  we  are  able  to  determine 
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ibeirtr^ility  wltfacir  vektioiui  io  die  dodadiies  knoim. 
and  ingenious  minds  are  apt  to  be  befwfldered  by  iiie  mass  «£ 
ccmfasion  tbus  pvesented  to  their  inquiry,  wlnle  thope  w^iure 
peesessed  of  kss  energy  desist  fit>m  the  investigatioii  with 
HstlessnesB  and  despair.  These  evils  arrest  every  man  busied 
inthe  puEBuit  of  knowlei^ey  whea  his  capacity  does  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  things  presented  to  him  for 
iavestigatioii,  and  this,  after  a  moderate  prog^ress,  is  never  the 
ease  (with  the  human  mind.  Our  faculties  we  know-  newer 
expand  beyond  a  certain  limit,  differing  somewhat  in  different 
men,  and  in  the  same  man  under  difierent  advantages;  but 
tlill  in  all  men  there  is  a  bound  which  none  can  pass.  But 
tte  things  to  be  known  are  literally  without  number  or  degree^ 
and  Ae  things  whose  existence  we  are  able  to  perceive,  and 
ivkse  nature,  rcdations,  and  dqwndendes  we  yet  cannot  uiir- 
der8tfiid,«oonmtdtiply  and  extend,  so  as  to  bear  no  perceivaUe 
proportion  to  the  extent  -of  our  capacity.  Hence  all  men  of 
enlarged  sdenoe  agvee,  with  a  «mgle  voice,  in  dedaringllwt 
the  utmost  inorease  of  human  knowledge  amounts  to  £ttle  more 
than  to  know  how  few  things  can  be  known  by  us ;  a  decision 
neonsarily  arising  from  the  disproportionate  inerease  of  dUngs 
to  be  known  beyond  that  of  ovr  capacity  to  know  them. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  a  revelation  made 
to  maaloBd  must,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them,  be  firopor- 
lioned,  in  the  nxmiber  and  nature  of  the  things  which  it  dis« 
closes,  to  the  human  capacity.  Were  such  a  revelation  written 
tar  children  only,  it  must,  if  it  were  to  be  of  any  use  to  diem, 
eontain  generally  euch  tilings,  so  few,  so  obvious,  and  written 
in  some  such  plain  manner  as  the  songs  whidi  Dr.  Watts  has, 
wtth  singular  wisdom  and  fdicity,  composed  for  persons  of  that 
As  the  real  revelation  is  designed  for  men,  it  must,  in  a 
maimer,  be  suited  to  their  capacity,  and  contain  such 
things,  and  such  only,  as  are  fitted  to  employ  and  enlighten 
their  understandings,  influence  their  affections,  and  direct  dieir 
conduct  in  the  happiest  manner.  It  ought  also  to  commumcate 
such  things  only  as  will  be  useftd  to  us,  such  as  will  promote 
our  real  interests,  and  not  auch  as  would  awaken  or  gratify 
Ami  idle  and  festkss  oorioBBty  ^srhicfa  is  ever  wandeciB^  in 
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aeaich  of  pleasure,  and  ever  uninterested  in  the  attainment  of 
real  good  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  here  that  the  Scnptures, 
being  designed  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  capacities,  are 
formed  with  such  supreme  wisdom  as  in  their  different  parts  to 
be  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  all;  to  enlighten 
every  understanding,  to  move  every  heart,  and  to  reflate 
every  life  with  the  highest  advantage. 

In  a  revelation  there  are  many  subjects  whose  nature  and 
extent  must  of  necessity  surpass  the  understanding,  not  only 
of  man  but  of  every  finite  being.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
character  and  pleasure  of  God.  As  these  are  in  their  nature 
and  extent  infinite,  they  can  evidently  be  comprehended  only 
by  the  infinite  mind.  Yet  of  these  subjects  even  we  can  know 
something,  and  that  something  we  absolutely  need  to  know. 
Ood  has  accordingly  disclosed  to  us  several  things  conoeming 
them  in  the  Sctiptuxes.  As  these  subjects  are  in  their  nature 
and  connection  necessarily  mysterious,  we  find  our  examina* 
tionfi  of  them  attended,  firom  time  to  time,  with  difficuldes  and 
perplexities,  and  are  apt  to  believe  that  if  more  had  been  dis* 
closed,  our  difiiculties  and  perplexities  would  have  been  lessened. 
This  is,  however,  ^an  entire  mistake.  Had  more  things  been 
revealed  concerning  these  subjects,  their  nature  woidd  have 
seemed  more  vast,  their  connections  more  numerous  and  per- 
plexing, their  consequences  more  difiicult  and  doubtful,  and 
their  mysteriousness  more  absolute>  and  discouraging.  Our 
minds,  therefore,  would  in  this  case  have  been  less  satisfied  and 
settled  than  they  now  are ;  and  the  influence  of  this  part  of 
revelation  on  our  hearts  and  lives  would  have  been  less  useftil 
and  happy.  In  our  present  situation  we  are  prone  to  imagine 
that  if  we  could  see  a  little  farther,  and  know  a  little  more,  we 
should  arrive  at  certain  boundaiies  where  satisfaction  and  rest 
could  be  obtained ;  but  did  we  reflect  with  only  a  moderate 
degreS  of  attention  and  candour,  we  should  perceive  that  our 
adventures  in  knowledge  are  like  exoursions  in  space,  where 
the  imagined  goal  at  which  we  intend  to  stop  retires  even  fibster 
than  we  advance,  and  will  continue  to  retire  fi>r  ever.  Thus, 
from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  case,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
secret  things  refiarted  to  in  the  text  jie  wisely  withheld  finmi  us 
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by  our  Creator;  that  in  withholding  them  he  has  placed  as  in 
a  better  situation  for  obeying  all  the  words  of  his  law  than  if 
he  had  revealed  them,  and  that  this  is  one  great  and  not  im- 
probably the  principal  reason  for  which  they  are  withheld. 

That  the  same  valuable  end  \b  in  the  best  manner  promoted, 
by  the  things  which  are  revealed,  will  probably  be  rarely  if  ever 
questioned  by  any  man  who  behoves  in  the  ezAstence  of  a 
divine  revelation,  and  seriously  makes  the  Bible  the  object  of 
his  study.  I  shall  only  observe,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
he  who,  widi  a  becoming  attention  and  an  honest  heart,  applies 
himself  diligently  to  this  book,  will  never  want  a  perfect  rule  to 
direct  him,  nor  sufficient  motives  to  urge  him  to  every  part  of 
fats  duty. 

What  our  reason  thus  readily  perceives  and  laments,  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood  establishes  beyond  debate.  We 
know  that  he  designed  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  by  the 
revelation  which  he  has  given  them.  That  he  perfectiy  knew 
what  it  would  be  best  to  reveal  and  what  to  withhold,  will  not 
be  doubted,  nor  that  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to  reveal  and  to 
withhold  that,  and  that  only,  which  was  perfecdy  fitted  to 
place  them  in  tiie  best  situaticm  to  understand  and  to  obey  his 
will,  and  to  obtain  their  own  salvation.  Of  course  the  revda- 
tion  which  he  has  actually  given  is  fonned  in  the  best  manner 
to  accomplish  these  great  purposes. 


REMARKS. 

I.  If  the  observations  which  have  been  made  are  jtist,  it 
fellows  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  revelation,  and  are  ever 
to  be  regarded  as  such  by  mankind. 

By  this  I  intend  that  they  contain,  to  use  the  language  of 
St.  Peter,  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  and  that 
they  contain  nothing  more.  Whatever  is  necessary  or  useftd 
to  our  faith  or  practice,  in  the  attainment  of  our  salvation,  is 
found  in  them,  and  nothing  which  is  not  useful.  Were  any 
thing  omitted  or  added  they  would  be  less  useful,  and  our 
situation  less  advantageous  and  desirable  than  it  now  i&    God 
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disdosed  and  withheld  all  that  is  disclosed  and  withheld  in 
them,  and  that  as  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  directed. 
They  are  therefore  a  perfect  revelation,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  them,  nor  ought  to  be  diminished  from  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  frequently  repeated  commands,  commands  founded 
wholly  upon  this,  their  absolute  perfection.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted even  to  wish  for  such  additions  or  diminutions.  Every 
wish  of  this  nature  is  a  direct  opposition  to  the  divine  wiU,  and 
a  direct  impeachment  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

These  observations  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  than  to  the  matter  which  they 
contain.     The  manner,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  sense  of  what  is 
written,  was  equally  an  object  of  the  divine  attention  with  the 
matter,  and  is  equally  fitted  to  promote  the  good  designed. 
The  Scriptures  are  written  for  mankind  at  large,  a  great  part 
of  whom  are  ignorant  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  of  the 
langui^e  of  philosophers,  and  they  are  written  therefore  in 
plain  and  popular  language.     This  language  is  designed  to  be 
understood  in  the  plain  and  popular  manner.    If  it  were  other- 
wise, to  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  they  would  be  unintel- 
ligible.    From  this  mode  of  understanding  and  int^reting  the 
Scriptures  we  cannot  be  excused,  and  all  our  attempts  to  in- 
terpret them  in  any  other  manner  are  a  mere  perversion. 
Should  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  these  observations,  that  the 
different  writers  in  the  Scriptures  were  each  of  them  plainly 
lefl  to  his  own  mode  of  expression,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  express  themselves  in  so  many  different  modes,  and 
each  in  his  own  mode,  I  reply,  that  this  very  variety,  in  which 
each  writer  adopted  his  own  style,  is  a  part  of  the  perfection 
specified.     Each  writer  spoke  his  own  language  in  this  sense, 
that  he  adopted  such  a  style  as  was  natural  to  him  ;  but  in 
this  sense  he  spoke  the  language  of  God,  t.  e.  not  the  words 
which  man^s  wisdom  tai^ht,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught ; 
that  he  used  in  his  own  style  such  words  as  express  the  true 
pleasure  of  God  in  the  best  manner,  most  plainly,  most  ex- 
actly, most  forcibly.     In  both  these  things  combined  we  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  most  perfectly  expressed, 
Md  on  th3  other,  a  clear  proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  written 
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by  numyhaadS)  m  different  ages  and  circumBtaiioefl ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  exhibit  a  perfect  accoidaiice  in  all  concem- 
Jng  die  great  tniihfi  of  reyelatioii :  4ia  advantage  plainly  in- 
eatimahle. 

II.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  the  great  interest  anddutg 
iff  mankind  to  use  the  Scriptures  a^s  they  are^  in  the  most  diligent 
end  faxAful  manner ,  that  the  great  ends  for  which  they  were 
intended  may  be  accomplished. 

Pacticnlarly,  we  are.  required  to  read  them  daily  with  pro- 
found iittention,  great  care,  and  unceasing  constancy,  that  we 
may  learn  tbor  true  import,  that  we  understand  them  in  the 
aame  manner,  learn  from  them  the  same  truths  and  precepts, 
and  gain  by  means  of  them  the  same  wisdom  and  exceUenoe 
which  were  designed  by  tbm  author.  To  this  employment  we 
are,  by  our  interest,  as  truly  as  by  our  duty,  required  to  ccmie 
with  a  qnrit  of  entire  ^umdour,  with  humble  submission,  with  a 
willingness  that  God  should  speak  in  his  own  manner,  and  the 
very  things  which  he  has  in  fact  spoken,  and  without  any 
jdeme  or  design  to  make  the  Scriptures  speak  in  a  di&rent 
manner. 

The  things  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are  partly 
.  troths  which  are  oligects  of  «ur  faith,  -and  partly  pieo^ts 
which  are  rules  of  our  jduty,  and  both  united  are  means  of  our 
ttlyation. 

The  truths  contakied  in  the  Scr^tures  are  in  some  instanoes 
..mysterimis.  In  all  cases  of  this  nature,  th^e  is  usually  spme 
.  j&ct,  or  gome  doctrine,  declared  concerning  a  subject  inci^ble 
.lof.  being  mvesfigated  by  us.  This  fact,  or  doctrine,  thus  de- 
.  dared,  brings  up  to  our  view  some  connection  with  some  <>ther 
iaets  or  doctrines  mofe  or  less  obscurely  shadowed  forth  to  our 
apprehension.  But  the  nature  of  these  facts  or  doctrines,  ^and 
the  connection  between  them,  are  either  very  imperfectly  or  not 
«atidl  understood.  Oftentimes,  the  nature  of  the  revealed  fact  it 
is  either  very  difficult  or  impossible  clearly  to  understand,  and, 
p^h^,  always,  completdy  to  comprehend.  In  such  a  case, 
iwe  joaturally  wirii  to  know  more  of  the  subject,— often  fee^  dis- 
Mliflfied  that  no  mexe  is .  re vealedfr-^siid  not  unfieqviwtly.fi^ 
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ounriws  klNrtiondy  to  work,  to  find  out  sometliiag  more  by 
the  •employment  of  our  own  faculties.    But  our  wishes  are  ua- 
becommg,— omr  dissatisfaction  Uamable, — and  our  labouia 
▼ain.     The  doctrine,  or  fact,  revealed,  is  true  and  useful; 
more  useful  than  it  would  be  if  those  others,  which  we  wish  for, 
had'  been  revealed  also.     It  is  not  all  the  truth  respecting  the 
subject,— 4mt  it  is  all  which  would  be  useful  to  us.     We  are 
diereforeto  receive  it  in  this  character,  and  entirely  to  acquiesce 
in  the  existing  revelation  as  perfectly  wise  aiid  good.    Thus  it 
is  declared,  that  Christ  is  Ood,  the  true  Ood,  the  mighty 
God,  Jehovah,  I  am ;  that  he  is  Eternal,  Omniscient,  Omni, 
present.  Almighty,  and  Immutable ;  that  he  created  all  things 
visiUe  and  invisible ;  that  he  upholds  all  things ;  that  he  go- 
verns ail  things;  that  he  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and 
rewiucd  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  that  aQ  things  are  his 
pessessiim  and  property ;  that  he  forgives  the  sins  of  men ;  and 
that  lie  ought  to  be  and  is  wcyrdnppedby  angels  and  men,  even 
as  the  Father  is  and  ought  to  be  honoiued.     Ail  these  things 
are  imiquestionably  and  certainly  tine,  4md  tme  in  the  obvious 
and  |N)puIar  sense  of  the  expressions,  as  being  written  cbieSy 
far  tboee  who  cannot  understand  the  expressions  in  any  other 
sense,  vis.  the  great  body  of  mankind.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  equally  true  and  certain  that  Christ  b  in  some  respect  «r 
other  distmct  fW»n  the  Father,  because  he  says  of  himself  /, 
and  to  and  of  the  Father  tkau  andAe ;  because  of  the  difierent 
appellations  the  Father  and  die  Son ;  and  because  he  is  fre- 
quently s^led  the  angel  Je/iavah^  or  Jehovah  the  messenger^ 
and  a  messenger  cannot  exist  imless  sent  by  some  other  person. 
Concerning  this  vast  and  mysterious  subject  there  are  unques- 
tionably many  other  things  which  God,  if  he  had  diought 
proper,  might  have  revealed,  which  are  true,  important,  and 
insqiarably  connected  with  these,  but  which  are  not  yet  re- 
vealed. SomeAing  concerning  them  and  their  relation  to  those 
which  ate  revealed  is  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  involved 
b  the  existing  revelation,  yet  so  obscurely,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  fitsten  on  the  unrevealed  things  with  either  knowledge 
«r  satisfaction.     Some  men,  impatient  of  not  knowing  move 
4lieee  sulgeots,  have  laborioudy  endeavoiaed  4o 
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supply  the  deficiency  by  the  fertility  of  their  inventioii  and  the 
diligence  of  their  labours ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  dissatisfaction,  determined  that  these 
revealed  declarations  are  not  true,  or  not  true  in  the  natural 
and  proper  sense  of  the  expressions,  and  have  therefore  sedu- 
lously applied  themselves  to  find  out  some  other  sense  in  which 
they  might  be  true,  according  to  their  apprehensions.  Both 
have,  in  my  opinion,  acted  unhappily,  and  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  prescription  in  the  text,  to  true  vdsdom,  and  to  the  real 
interest  and  duty  of  man.  That  Christ  is  God,  the  true  Ood, 
the  mighty  God,  Jehovah,  I  am, — ^is  true ;  because  he  who 
cannot  deceive  nor  be  deceived  has  said  so.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  true  that  he  possesses  all  these  attributes ;  that  he 
has  done  and  will  do  all  these  actions ;  and  that  he  is  therefore 
to  be  thus  worshipped  and  honoured.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  b  distinct  as  a  Son  from  the  Father ;  as 
the  person  speaking  from  the  person  spoken  to ;  and  as  the 
messenger  firom  Him  that  sent  him.  All  these  things  are 
certain,  because  God  has  revealed  them ;  and  they  will  stand 
immutably  and  eternally  on  the  basis  of  the  divine  veracity. 
*^  For  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever,""  The  one  class 
of  these  disputants  have  laboured  in  vain  to  shake  these  truths, 
and  the  other  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  by  adding  to  them  inventions  and  opinions  of  their 
own.  In  spite  of  both,  the  doctrines,  as  they  are  revealed, 
have  hitherto  stood  in  the  great  body  of  Christian  churches 
firom  the  beginning,  and  will  continue  to  stand.  In  this 
manner  we  are  bound  to  receive  them,  viz.  just  as  they  are 
revealed. 

It  is  further  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  ^^  Except  a  man 
be  bom  again,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  bom  of  God,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.^  It  is  said  also  that  he  must  be  ^^  created 
^'  anew  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'*^  It  is  therefore  cer- 
tain, that  unlesswe  are  bomagain,bom  of  the  S{Hrit,bom  of  God, 
and  created  anew  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  we  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  other  words,  unless  a  change  be 
made  in  our  original  moral  character,  such  and  so  great  as  to  be 
naturally  and  justly  designated  by  such  phrases  as  being  bom 
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again  and  created  anew,   we  shall  never  be  reeeived  into 
Heaven. 

It  is  further  revealed,  that  *^  not  by  works  of  r^teousnesa 
^  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us^ 
**  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost.""  Itissaid,that^^  unless  werepent,  we  shall  perish.'"  We 
are  commanded  to  ^^  turn  to  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart.""  ^'  The 
'^  people  of  LyddaandSaron,'"itisdeclared,  ^^  tumedtotheLord.^ 
We  are  therefore  certain,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  author 
of  the  renovation  of  mankind,  and  that  mankind  themselves 
do,  at  the  same  time,  voluntarily  turn  to  the  Lord.  Such  a 
change  then,  as  regeneration  or  renovation,  exists  in  man,  and 
is  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet  man  is  aa 
truly  active  and  voluntary  in  this  change,  as  in  any  other  con- 
duct. Many  questions  may  indeed  be  started  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  re- 
novation, our  own  agency,  and  the  consistency  of  these  doc- 
trines, which  may  perplex  the  authors  of  them,  find  their  read- 
ers, which  may  never  be  answered  to  their  satisfaction.  Still 
it  will  be  exactly  true,  and  highly  important  to  us,  that  we 
must  be  bom  again,  and  that,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
exerted  in  coincidence  with  our  own  agency,  whether  we  ever 
do  or  do  not  know  any  more  of  the  subject  than  Nicodemua 
himself  knew.  All  our  doubts  therefore  concerning  these  sub- 
jects, and  all  our  attempts  to  supply  any  supposed  deficienciea 
of  what  is  revealed  concerning  them,  will  be  misplaced  and 
vain,  if  not  pernicious. 

That  our  ^'  hearts  are  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperate- 
**  ly  wicked,""  is  another  doctrine  concerning  human  nature,  and 
one  which  is  remarkably  humiliating  and  painM :  but  it  is  still 
true,  and  therefore  usdul  and  important ;  and  therefore  also 
to  be  implicitly  received. 

In  the  same  manner,  all  precepts  which  require  our  self- 
denial  are  humiliating  and  painful ;  but  they  are  a  part  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  are  of  course  right  and  profitable,  and  to  be 
ftdly  obeyed. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  believe  or  obey  these  doctrines  and 
precepts.     We  must  believe  them  cordially,  because  they  are 
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true,  and  r^ht,  and  good,  and  a  part  of  the  porftetrwiUo^ 
God.  They  are  to  be  inwoven  with  our  daily  thoughts,  td 
miii^  wiiii  all  our  affections,  to  become  oiin  habiftualy, 
to  be  ever  ready  for  use,  and  steadily  to  control  our  whole 
course  of  conduct;  we  are  alw^s  cheerfiilly  to  bdieve  and' 
cheerfully  to  obey. 

It  will  be  unnecessaiy  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject- 
By  an  induction  of  more  examples, — I  pcoooed  therefore  to 
observe, — 

III.  That  far  Ae  mane  r&uong  we  are  not  to  be  inftueneed^ 
eUkrin  our  fiUA  or  in  our  practice^  by  any  refirenee  to  secret 
HUnys  or  things  unrevealed. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  diat  these  things  were  not 
reveded,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  others  were,  viz.  that 
we  might  be  jdacod  in  the  very  best  situation  for  obtaining 
etemal  life.  For  this  purpose,  ail  the  proper  objects  of  our 
faith,  and  all  ii\e  necessary  and  useful  rules  of  our  practice, 
are  made  known  to  u«r  Our  fmth,  theiefere,  wfll  be  perfect,* 
when  we  cordially  receive  every  revealed  doctrine;  and  our 
practice,  when  we  obey  every  revealed  precept.  Neither 
would  be  perfect,  were  we  to  believe  more  doctrines^  or  obey- 
moae  precepts.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  governed,  eidier 
m  our  belief  or  our  conduct,  by  any  refercnoe  to  secret  or  un» 
revealed  things,  we  render  our  belief  less  sounds  our  conduct 
less  virtuous,  and  both  less  useftil  to  omaelves,  and  less  pleas- 
ing to  Ood. 

Among  secret  things,  those  which  are  usually  most  interest- 
ing, and  most  perplexing,  respect,  in  scnne  manner  or  other, 
the  existence,  chanioter,  and  pleasure  of  our  Maker,  especially 
as  connected  with  our  final  allotment  in  the  world  to  come: 
On  these,  therefore,  multitudes  of  volumes  have  been  written^, 
and  years  and  ages  consumed  in  study,  fear,  and  s(«iow,  with- 
out any  real  benefit^  and  with  much  real  injury  to  mankind. 

It  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  **  Ood  created  all  diings* 
<<  for  his  own  pleasure ;  that  his  counsel  shall  stand ;  and  that  he 
<'  will  do  all  his  pleasure;^  Accordinj^y,  we  find  Ood  predicting 
a*va8t  multitude  of  events,  hundreds  and  diousands  of  yeaisBr 
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before  their  accotnpHshmoiit.     Arneng^  diese  are  mnltitiidea^ 
iiMeparably  connected  widi,  and  dependent  on  the  free,  vohin^ 
tary  actions  of  men,  and  absohitely  dependent  on  thousand*' 
and  miOion»  of  such  actions.     Among  these,  also,  are  mun«' 
bers,  which  may  be  considered  as  events  of  primary  importance' 
to  the  providential  system ;  events  of  such  a  nature,  as  that^ 
if  diey  had  not  taken  place,  the  whole  system  must  have  beeir 
disturbed,  and  become,  either  chiefly  or  entirely,  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  has  actually  been.     Of  this  number  are  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish   empire  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  the 
deportation  of  that  people  to  Babylon ;  liieir  re-establishment 
in  Judea ;  the  birth,  life,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ; 
the  publication  of  the  Goepd ;  the  introduction  of  tiie  Gen-- 
tiles  into  the  church ;  and  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Romans.     That  these  were  principal  parts'  of  the  divine^ 
system  will  not  be  denied,  because  God  predicted  them  as  such, 
long  befbre  they  existed.     That  they  were  accomplished  by 
the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  will  no  more  be  denied.     The- 
purpose  of  God,  therefore,  and  the  Aee  and  voltmtaiy  agency 
of  msn,  are  perfecdy  consistent  with  each  other,  because  truths 
cannot  be  inconsistent.     Yet,  since  men  have  not  been  able  to 
explain  the  nature  of  this  consistency,  a  dung  which  God  has* 
not  thought  proper  to  reveal,  they  have  both  doubted  and* 
denied  it ;  and  have  also  denied,  in  some  instances,  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  and;  itk  others,  the  freedom  of  human  agency, 
both  of  whidi  are  abundantly  declared  and  insisted  on  in  the 
Senptures* 

It  ia  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Adam  apostaitised  from' 
a  state  of  holiness,  and  that  his  posterity  have,  in  oensequencr 
of  his  apostacy,  sustained  the  same  moral  character.  But  the 
manner  and  the  cause  of  this  apostacy  is,  to  say  the  most,  eidier 
not  at  aD,  or  very  imperf^Bctly  revealed.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  many  men,  of  no  small  reputation,  have  spent  more  time 
in  attempting  to  explain,  and  in  actually  perplexing,  this  sub- 
ject, than  in  gaining  the  victory  over  sin,  performing  their 
d«^,  or  seeking  eternal  life. 

The  conversion  of  the  soul  from  sin  to  holiness  is  abundantiy 
declared  in  the  Scriptures.     But  it  is  no  where  dedared,  that 
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the  time,  in  winch  this  conversion  takes  place  in  any  man,  shall 
be  known  to  him.  Of  course,  this  time  is  not  by  the  Scriptures 
made  an  object  of  our  inquiry,  nor  is  it  at  all  concerned  with 
our  faith  or  practice.  It  is  remarkable,  that  St.  Patd,  the 
time  of  whose  conversion  is  at  least  as  particularly  declared  as 
that  of  any  other  person  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  never 
appeals  to  his  knowledge  of  this  time  as  the  foundation  of  his 
confidence,  hope,  or  comfort,  but  to  entirely  other  evidence, 
particularly  his  &ithfulness  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  God. 
Yet  how  many,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  insist  that  every 
convert  must,  of  course,  know  the  time  when  he  became  such, 
and  demand  an  account  of  this  time  as  the  principal  and  in- 
dispensable evidence  of  his  conversion.  And  how  often,  and 
how  unscripturally,  is  this  made  the  theme  of  public  and  pri- 
vate religious  inquiry  ? 

That  some  men  will  be  finally  condemned,  and  that  all  these 
will  be  then  possessed  of  the  character  of  final  impenitence  and 
unbelief,  are  doctrines  every  where  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  But 
it  is  no  where  revealed  to  any  person,  that  he  will  be  finally 
impenitent,  and  finally  condenrnecf.  This  fact  is  therefore,  to 
every  man,  a  secret  thing,  and  belongs  to  God  only,  and  never 
to  man.  That  he  may  be  impenitent  in  the  end,  and  there- 
fore condemned,  every  man  unpossessed  of  the  faith  of  assur- 
ance ought  to  believe ;  and  that,  if  impenitent,  he  will  be  con- 
demned. But,  that  he  will  be  impenitent,  no  man  is  warranted 
to  believe,  because  it  is  not  revealed,  and  because  he  is  not 
warranted  to  distrust,  or  limit  the  mercy  of  God.  Hence  no 
man  is  bound,  or  can  be  bound,  to  resign  himself  to  final  mi- 
sery, or  to  be  willing  to  perish.  We  are  required  to  be  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God :  but  nothing  is  to  us  the  will  of  God,  except 
that  which  he  makes  known  to  be  his  will.  The  final  condem- 
nation of  no  man  living  has  been  made  known  to  him  by  God. 
This,  therefore,  can  be  to  him  no  part  of  the  will  of  God.  Of 
course,  resignation  to  future  misery,  if  it  exist,  is  resignation 
to  mere  misery,  and  in  no  sense  resignation  to  the  wiU  of  God. 
But  resignation  to  mere  misery  is  in  no  degree  virtuous,  but 
foolish  and  mad  beyond  description. 

Universally,  whatever  is  secret  or  unrevealed,  is  to  us  no- 
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thingy  and  to  be  wholly  unregarded.  It  is  nothing  as  an  ob- 
ject of  belief,  or  a  rule  of  conduct.  It  can  furnish  no  proof  of 
any  doctrine,  and  no  objection  against  it.  The  proof  of  every 
doctrine  must  be  found  in  something  which  we  know,  and  all 
solid  objections  against  it  must  be  derived  from  its  inconsis- 
tency with  something  which  we  know.  Nothing  which  is  un- 
knownj  can  ever  affect  what  is  known ;  nothing  unrevealed, 
that  which  is  revealed.  Our  true  wisdom,  therefore,  our  real 
duty,  our  rational  hopes  of  salvation,  must  be  all  foimd  in  that 
which  is  revealed,  and  in  a  cordial  conformity  to  it,  in  our 
habits,  our  affections,  and  our  lives. 


vol..  I. 


SERMON  11. 


GOD  TO  B£  BELIEVED  RATHER  THAN  MAN. 


B0MAK9  ill.  4. 

^<  IjU  God  be  true^  but  every  man  a  liar^ 

This  chapter  is  justly  considered  as  a  dialogue  between 
Saint  Paul  and  a  Jew,  raising  up  a  series  of  objections  to  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  taught  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
These  doctrines  the  objector  supposes  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  the  peculiar  people  of  Ood.  In  the  verse  pre- 
ceding the  text  the  objector  asks,  whether  the  unbelief,  attri- 
buted to  that  nation  by  the  apostle,  will  not  destroy  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  ?  Saint  Paul  replies,  '^  By  no  means.  Let 
^^  God  be  acknowledged  to  have  spoken  the  truth,  although  eve- 
<<  ry  man  should  be  found  a  liar  ;*"  as  every  man  will  in  fact  be 
foimd,  who  denies  the  truth  of  God,  or  asserts  what  is  opposed 
to  that  truth.  In  other  words,  let  God  be  acknowledged  to 
have  spoken  truth  on  every  occasion,  although,  in  this  acknow- 
ledgment, we  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  every  man  liv- 
ving  is  a  liar ;  particularly,  although  every  man,  who  opposes 
the  truth  of  God,  either  in  his  belief  or  his  declarations,  should 
be  found, — as,  in  the  end,  he  certainly  will  be  found, — ^to  have 
believed  and  declared  fijsely. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  dispensation,  to  which  the  Jew 
opposes  the  objection  in  the  verse  preceding  the  text,  was  of  a 
mysterious  nature ;  involving,  as  the  most  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  that  nation  would  naturally  judge,  difficulties  profoimd 
and  perplexing.  No  Jew  could  easOy  conceive,  how  a  descend- 
ant of  Abraham  could,  consii^tently  with  the  covenant  made 
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irith  that  Patriarch,  fail  of  bemg  interested  in  the  blessings  of 
the  pomised  Messiah.  But  the  mysteriousness  of  this  dispen^ 
Bation  did  not  prevent  a  single  doctrine,  which  it  includ^  ot* 
inferred,  from  being  true,  nor  create  the  least  ihiputation  M 
the  Divine  veracity. 

The  doctrines  objected  to,  were  doctrines  of  revelation  taught 
by  St.  Paul,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  answer  of  the  Apostle  is  commensurate  with  the 
objection ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  both  are  presented 
to  us,  is  plainly  and  certainly  applicable  to  every  objectiofi 
tnade  against  any  doctrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Mnhetfu 
ever  a  doctrine  found  in  them  is  questioned  or  impeached,  ft 
is  always  a  sufRdent  answer  that  such  doctrine  is  declared  hf 
Ood.  Whatever  he  has  said  is  to  be  admitted  by  us,  because  * 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  deceive,  or  be  deceived.  Out 
own  decisions,  on  the  contrary,  when  employed  about  religiouB 
subjects,  are  always  liable  to  error,  from  the  imperfection  <jf 
our  understanding,  and  the  strength  of  our  biasses.  Our  u^ 
derstanding,  in  its  best  exercises,  discerns  obscurely,  and  com- 
prebezids  imperfectly,  the  nature  of  veiy  many  religious  sub*- 
jects  ;  and  our  biasses,  often  strong,  and  almost  always  delu^ 
aive,  lead  us  to  examine  and  to  conclude  with  a  partiality 
which  b  only  hostile  to  truth.  While,  therefore,  the  veracity 
of  God  contains  the  highest  of  aQ  evidence,  the  fallibility  and 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  mind  fiimish  every  man  with  the 
amplest  reason  to  distrust  the  decisions  of  both  himself  and  his 
feOow-men. 

In  general  language,  the  doctrine,  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  th^ 
text,  is  this : — 

fVherever  toe  find  the  dectaroHons  of  God  on  one  iide^  aM 
human  opinions  on  the  other ^  we  are  universally  bottHd  to  te^ 
eeive  the  firmer  and  disregard  the  latter. 

The  Apostle-,  when  delivering  this  doctrine,  was  conversing 
with  a  Jew,— a  man  who  had  a  divine  revelation  in  his  hands, 
and  professed  to  believe  it.  To  such  a  man  only  could  the  doc- 
trine, with  propriety,  be  addressed  at  all.  Nothing  can  be 
toote  preposterous  than  to  call  upon  a  person  to  believe  what 
his  liaker  has  spoken,  who  does  not  admit  that  he  has  spokeH 
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Bt  all.  But  to  those  who  possess  the  Scriptures,  and  believe 
them  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  declaradon  in  the  text  b  uni- 
versally applicable  with  irresistible  force.  Whatever  else  may 
be  faiae^  fdl  that  God  has  declared  is  true ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived implicitly,  by  whatever  human  opinions,  or  arguments, 
it  may  be  opposed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  receive  such  doctrines  as  we  can 
explain.  The  doctrines,  opposed  by  the  Jew  in  the  context, 
Were  all  mysterious,  and  this  was  his  primary  objection  against 
them ;  but  St.  Paul  answers  him, "  Let  God  be  true,  but  eve- 
ly  man  a  liar.*^  Acknowledge  his  truth,  by  giving  implicit 
credit  to  his  declarations ;  and  in  this  very  acknowledgment, 
confess  your  own  opinions,  which  oppose  these  declarations,  to 
be  false.  To  believe  a  Scriptural  doctrine  which  we  can  ex- 
plain, is  not  to  confide  in  the  veracity  of  God,  but  in  our  own 
explanation.  This  b  not  the  evidence  on  which  he  originally 
requires  us  to  believe.  He  demands  that  we  give  credit  to  hb 
veracity ;  and  that  absolutely,  without  reserve  or  qualification* 
If  this  be  not  done  by  us  our  faith  b  radically  defective. 
Should  a  friend  of  ours,  known  to  be  an  honest  man,  declare 
to  us  a  fact,  of  which  he  professed  that  he  had  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  we  should  refuse  to  believe  hb  declaration  until  we 
had  been  able  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  our  own  sa- 
tisfaction, our  friend  would  justly  complain  that  we  had  no 
confidence  in  hb  veracity. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  allege  the  mysteriousness  of  se- 
veral doctrines  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  reason  for  not  believing 
them.  No  allegation  can  be  more  erroneous  or  groundless.  In 
the  works  of  God,  both  of  creation  and  providence,  by  which 
^e  are  continually  surrounded,  we  are  presented  every  day, 
hour,  and  moment,  with  innumerable  mysteries.  All  these  w^ 
admit  without  hesitation ;  and  to  question  them  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  extreme  stupidity  of  scepticbm.  AU  these  are 
works  of  God.  The  Scriptures  are  the  work  of  the  same  God ; 
and  an  account  either  of  the  works  which  he  has  already 
wrought,  or  of  those  which  he  will  hereafter  accomplbh.  If 
the  works  themselves  are  so  extensively  mysterious,  the  ac> 
count  given  of  them  must,  in  order  to  be  true,  be  mysterious 
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also.    Mysteries,  theiefote,  are  so  &r  from  being  lui  objectioB' 
against  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  of  course  to  be  expected 
in  them.     If  we  suppose  them  to  contain,  as  they  profess  to 
contain,  an  account  of  the  works  of  God,  they  must,  in  very 
many  instances,  be  mysterious,  in  order  to  be  true. 

Hence,  the  mysteriousness  of  a  doctrine  infers  no  objection 
to  it ;  for,  plainly,  many  doctrines  in  a  revelation,  as  is  unan- 
swerably  evident  from  these  observations,  must  of  courae  be 
mysterious.  We  never  think  of  making  this  an  objection  to 
the  reality  of  the  familiar  facts  which  are  continuaUy  occmw* 
ring,  nor  to  the  truth  of  the  declarations  in  which  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  facts  is  asserted.  Nothing  can  be  more  mysteri- 
ous, than  that  a  body  should  be  moved  by  force,  or  the  im- 
pulse of  another  body.  Nothing  can  be  more  mysterious,  than 
that  our  own  bodies  should  be  moved  by  the  volitions  of  our 
minds.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  or  more  obvious,  than 
these  facts ;  and  nothing  more  evident  than  die  truth  of  the 
declarations  in  which  they  are  asserted.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  whole  economy  of  the  mineral,  animal,  and  rational  king, 
doms,  is,  in  each,  a  continual  succession  of  mysteries.  Yet  na 
man  in  his  senses  ever  thinks  of  denjring  a  single  fact  in  this 
immense  field  of  creation  and  providence  on  this  account. 
How  destitute,  then,  of  all  foundation  for  doubt  is  the  myste* 
riousness  of  the  Scriptures  ?  How  contrary  to  all  sound  rea- 
soning and  analogy, — ^how  opposed  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense, — ^is  every  impeachment,  denial,  or  dbbelief  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  of  any  doctrines  which  they  contjdn,  be< 
cause  they  are  mysterious  ? 

What  is  mystery  P  It  is  in^cplicableness. — Why  is  any 
doctrine  inexplicable  ?  Evidently  because  we  are  too  ignorant 
to  understand  it.  Is  our  ignorance,  then,  a  reason  why  we 
should  deny  the  reality  of  the  works,  or  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
declarations  of  Ood  ?  If  it  furnish  no  objection  against  thoee 
works  of  God  which  are  familiarly  known  to  us,  can  it  be  any 
xeason  for  doubting  those  which  are  less  known  to  us  ?  Ought 
we  to  suppose,  that  a  system  of  vegetation  would  contain  more 
wonders  than  a  system  of  redemption, — that  the  character  of 
the  Son  of  God  would  be  more  easily  comprehended  than  th^ 
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etsowmj  of  a  bumra  body, — ^^t  the  covununicatioii  of  spin-, 
tual  life  would  be  more  easily  understood  than  the  communi- 
cation  of  animal  life,— -or  that  the  resurrection  could  be  more 
easily  ecq>lained  than  the  birth  of  an  insect  ?  All  these  things 
are,  in  their  nature,  as  far  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
Qomprehension  as  any  which  the  universe  contains.  How  then, 
when  we  find  the  world  around  us  filled  with  mysteries,  can  we 
rationally  expect  that  these  subjects,  instead  of  resembling 
those  parts  of  creation  and  p^videnoe  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted^  can,  amid  all  their  complication,  remoteness,  and 
sublimity,  be  distinctly  and  thoroughly  comprehended  by  such 
minds  as  ours  ? 

Nor  does  the  painful  and  humiliating  nature  of  a  doctrine 
fiimish  the  least  reason  for  questioning  its  truth. 

There  are  innumerable  fiicts  in  the  natural  world  which  ar& 
ImmilialJng  and  painful.  The  existence  of  sin,  error,  toil,  dis- 
ease, sorrow,  pain,  and  death,  in  their  innumerable  forms,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  catalogue  of  this  nature  which  is  literally 
ttidless.  But  what  man  in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  reality 
af  one  of  diem,  merely  because  the  admission  of  it  wounded  his 
pride,  or  agonised  his  heart?  Every  man  sees  the  world  around 
him  filled  with  things  of  this  mortifying  nature.  How,  in  the 
exercise  of  common  sense,  can  he  fail  to  expect  other  things  of 
the  BMoe  kind  in  a  revelation  from  (rod  ? 

No  declaration  concerning  the  character  of  dnners  can  faU,, 
if  true,  of  being  humiliating ;  no  dedaration  concerning  thein 
eircumstances,  of  being  alarming.  Who,  unless  infisttuatedt 
can  believe  that  Grod  regards  sinners  with  complacency ;  or 
that,  if  they  die  sbuiers,  he  will  not  punish  them  beyond  the 
grave  ?  These  absurdities  even  the  heathens,  sinful,  erring, 
and  ignorant  as  they  have  been,  never  adopted.  There  ar^ 
multitudes  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who,  while  they 
profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  in  some  cases  deny,  and  in 
ethers  doubt,  the  declarations  which  they  contain.  But  there 
are  still  greater  multitudes,  who  professedly  admit  every  thing 
found  in  them,  and  who  yet  admit  many  of  their  dedarationa 
only  in  the  sense  aimexed  by  themselves  to  the  several  pa»» 
iages  in  which  they  are  contained.    £acfa  of  these  has  his  owq 
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inteipietstion.  In  this  nunmery  the  nymbiST  of  such  intnpre- 
^ons  baa  become  very  great,  and,  in  very  many  mstanceff, 
tbey  aire  yarious,  discordant,  and  contradictory.  Henee,  in 
ithe  mind  of  a  sober  man,  arises  irresifltftaUy  like  momentous 
qujestipn,  **  In  vhat  sense  shall  I  bdieve  this  and  that  passage 
**  of  ^cjriptuie  ?^  "  I  am  ready,^  such  a  man  will  say,  **  t6 
^  admit  without  a  question  all  ibe  deolaratiQiis  i>f  God.  But 
'<  how  shaU  I  understand  their  true  meaning  ?  I  aee  muld- 
^'  tudes  differ  widdy  on  this  sulgect,  and  among  them  many 
'*  who  are  ingenious,  learned,  and  able.  Whom  shaH  I  foL- 
'<  low ;  or  shall  I  foQow  none  of  them  P"^ 

Tins  question  is  certainly  rational,  as  well  as  important; 
and  the  perplexity,  out  of  which  it  qprings,  ought,  as  fiir  as 
posfljble,  to  be  removed  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  Thistask 
J  will  now  assume,  and  endeavour  to  perform. 

To  the  question  itself,  then,  I  answer,tta^^  tenseinwhich 
ike  various  dedarations  qf  God  m  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  re^ 
peiotd  bpuSfis  the  obvious  sense,  or  that  which  readify  pre- 
senis  itse^  to  a  plain  man  qf  common  sensCf  readinff  them  uriik 
seriomsness  and  wieffriiy* 

In  support  of  this  answer,  I  adduce  the  £>Uowing  observa^ 
tions: — 

I.  The  Scriptures  were  abnost  unioersalfy  addressed  bg 
4hose  who  spoke  and  wrote  them  to  persons  qfthis  doss. 

Moses  wrote  the  law  for  the  people  at  large.  This  truth  is 
declared  in  many  forms.  After  God  had  pronounced  the  de- 
calogue, the  people,  terrified  by  the  awfid  splendours  which 
attended  the  promulgation  of  these  commands,  besought  him^ 
through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  that  they  might  hear  his 
voice  no  more,  lest  they  should  die.  God  approved  of  their 
leque^  and  commanded  Moses  to  teach  them  all  the  com- 
mandments, and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  ha 
diottld  Qommand  him.  Accordingly,  Moses  caUed  all  Israel, 
and  said  unto  them,  '<  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments which  I  apeak  in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may 
learn  them,  and  keep,  and  do  them.""  «<  These  words,""  said 
he  again  unto  them,  ^<  which  I  comm^d  thee  this  day,  shall 
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^  be  in  thine  healt*  Ye  shaD  lay  up  my  words  in  your  hearty 
<<  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand) 
^*  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes ;  and  ye 
i<  shall  teach  them  to  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when 
^*  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  tbe 
*'  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  wh«i  thou  risest  up,  and 
^*  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  door-posts  of  thine  house.* 
•In  this  manner  eveiy  Israelite  was  required  to  educate  hi6 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  VH  this  manner  every 
Israelidsb  child  was  to  be  educated.  The  law  therefore  was, 
with  absolute  certainty,  addressed  to  every  Isradite. 

Wben  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  Ood  in  Moimt 
Ebal,  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law  to  the  people.  ^«  Ther« 
.^<  was  not  a  word,^  it  is  subjoined,  *^  of  all  that  Moses  com* 
*<  manded^  whicb  Joshu^i  read  not  before  all  die  congregation 
.'<  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  stran- 
'^  gers  that  were  conrersant  among  them.**^  In  the  same  man« 
ner,  Joshua  addressed  Uie  words,  which  God  commanded  him^ 
to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  at  Shechem.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
great  part  of  the  speeches  made  by  priests,  prophets,  and  prin- 
ces, in  the  historical  books,  were  addressed  to  greater  or  less 
portions  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  Psalms  were  not  only  written  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
peojple,  but  were  made  a  p^urt  of  their  public  worship.  * 

The  book  of  Proverbs  was  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  subtlety  to  the  simple,  and  to  the  young  man  know- 
ledge and  discretion. 

The  Prophedes  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Exekiel,  Joel,  Zepha- 
niah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  were  addressed  directly  to  the 
nation  df  the  Jews ;  and  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  Mioah,  and 
Malachi,  to  th^  people  of  Israel. 

Our  Saviour  spoke  almost  every  thing  which  he  said  to 
the  common  people. 

Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  Hebrew  Christians. 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John  wrote  theirs  for  the  Christian  world  at 
large.  To  the  same  persons  were  addressed  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles*  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  except  those  to  Timothy, 
Titusi  and  Philemon,    were  all  written  to  the  respective 
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dmrches,  whose  names  they  bear, — churches,  consisting  ahnost 
wholly  of  uneducated  people.  Those  of  Peter  were  addressed 
to  a  large  body  of  people,  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  lesser  Asia; 
and  that  of  James  to  the  Christians  among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews.  The  first  Epistle  of  John,  as  it  is  commonly  called^ 
appears  rather  to  be  a  religious  essay  or  discussion  than  a  let- 
ter ;  but  it  is  addressed  generally  to  Christians  at  large,  and 
|uirticularly  to  fathers,  or  old  men,  and  to  young  men  and  lit- 
tle children.  The  second  was  addressed  to  the  elect  lady  and 
her  children ;  that  of  Jude,  to  Christians  at  large ;  and  the 
Apocalypse,  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

I  hare  gone  through  this  detail  with  a  particular  defiign,  that 
the  whole  subject  might  be  before  you,  and  that  you  might 
see  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  we  are  considering,  not 
in  general,  indeterminate  expressions,  but  in  the  severad  par- 
ticulars of  which  it  is  made  up.  I<>om  these,  it  appears  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  the  books  which  I  have  specified,  consti- 
tuting the  great  body  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  containing  all  the  doctrines  found  in  the  canon,  were  ad- 
dressed directly  and  supremely  to  that  class  of  mankind,  cus- 
tomarily desi^ated  by  the  phrases,  the  common  people,  and 
the  people  at  large.  From  this  fact  it  follows  irresistibly,  that 
these  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  language  which 
'such  people  could  understand,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  language  actually  used  is  such,  that  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  might,  if  seriously  and  honestly  atten- 
tive, apprehend  it  without  any  considerable  difficulty,  or  any 
danger  ef  any  material  mistake.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
admitted,  by  common  sense  or  common  decency,  much  less 
by  a  spirit  of  piety,  that  6od  has  revealed  his  will  to  mankind, 
And  yet  that  the  langui^  of  the  Revelation  is  such,  that  those 
to  whom  it  is  peculiarly  addressed,  should  be  unable  to  under- 
stand its  meaning.  It  is  presumed,  that  no  sober  man,  ad- 
dzesnng  his  fellow  men  on  any  business  of  importance,  ever 
used  such  words  as  they  could  not  interpret.  Far  less  can  it 
be  believed  that  prophets  of  God,  that  the  Saviour,  that  his 
apostles,  or  that  any  inspired  man,  disclosing  to  mankind  the 
iriQ  of  Ood  concerning  their  salvation,  should  discourse  to  them 
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in  wnintelligiMe  phraseology, — ^unintdligibley  I  mem^  to  them^ 
If  these  writers  and  speakers  have,  in  fact,  usedsjuch-lapgoage, 
it  was  certainly  done  by  design, — unhappily  not  th0  design  of 
men,  but  of  the  Spirit  pf  inspiration.  *^  For,^  sfiys  $t.  V^vlf 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  inspired  brethren,  ^^  w^  speak  not 
'^  in  the  words  which  man'^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  th^ 
<<  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.""  The  use  of  such  lajiguage  i^  Qnly 
to  perplex  and  mislead,  or  at  the  best  to  communicate. npthin^ 
to  those  who  hear.  Can  any  sober  man  attribute  this  conducts 
or  the  design  from  which  it  must  have  spru9g>  to  thiB  Spirit  of 
God? 

But,  if  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  was  intended  to  be 
intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  was  certwly 
nttered  in  the  customary  manner,  and  mOx  its  obvioi^  glean- 
ing. The  reason  is  phdn  and  decisive.  These  mep  coidd  not 
possibly  find  out  any  other  meaning,  or  uoderst^nd  it  in  any 
other  manner.  If,  therefore,  it  was  intended?  th«t  any  other 
sense  than  the  obvious  one  should  be  annexed  to  the  words» 
whatever  was  addressed  to  them  was  addressed  to  them  in  vain, 
Either  they  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  or  they  must  un« 
derstand  it  falsely,  unless  prevented  by  mere  acddent. 

II.  A  great  part  qf  the  Bible  was  written  by  men  WA9 
knew  no  other  than  plain  Imguage^  and  no  other  meaning  dtf 
that  which  was  customary  and  familiar. 

David,  Amos,  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Pet&,  James,  and 
Jude,  were  all  uneducated  men,  and  the  same  thing  is  probar 
bly  true  of  several  other  writers  in  the  sacred  cano9^  It  i»$ 
however,  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  these  were  of 
this  character.  All  the  doctrines  contdned  in  the  Scriptures  are, 
I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  found  in  the  yrriter^  men- 
tioned under  die  former  head.  All  these  doctrines,  therefore, 
were  originally  addressed  to  phdn  men.  So  many  of  these  doc- 
trines are  delivered  by  the  writers  mentioned  under  this  head* 
that  he  who  cordially  embraces  what  they  have  written,  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  believing  whatever  is  found  in  the  Bible.  But 
these  men  knew  no  language  beside  the  plain,  familiar  language 
of  mimkind.    The  knowledge  of  uncustomary,  technical,  or 
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-what  may  be  called  philosophical  phraseology,  is  an  attainment 
of  mere  learning,  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  an  unlearned 
man. 

Hence  a  great  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  so  many - 
as  eyidently  to  involve  the  whole,  were  certainly  delivered  in 
the  plain  language  of  men,  because  they  were  delivered  by 
those  who  knew  no  other. 

Should  it  be  said  that  although  these  men  knew  no  other, 
language  of  themselves,  yet  they  may  have  received  the  know, 
ledge  of  philosophical  language  by  inspiration,  since  Christ 
promised  them  that  they  should  receive  a  mouth  and  speech^ 
which  all  their  adversaries  should  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or 
renst,— I  answer,  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  just  now  quoted 
£rom  1  Cor.  iL  13,  expressly  declares,  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
apostles  did  not  use  this  language.  "  Which  things  also  we 
^  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth.**^  The 
things  here  mentioned  are,  in  the  preceding  verse,  styled  the 
diings  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God ;  and  in  the  tenth 
verse,  the  tlungs  which  God  hath  revealed  unto  us  by  his. 
Spirit,  t.  e.  the  things  which  were  revealed  to  Paul  and  his  fel- 
low-apostles by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  These  things,  the 
Apostle  dedares,  they  did  not  speak  in  words  taught  by  manV 
wisdom,  or  human  philosophy.  As  this  is  true  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  it  is,  beycmd  all  controversy,  equally  true  of 
the  Old. 

III.  The  Scriptures  were  written  chiefly  fir  plain  men. 

This  I  argue  from  three  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  these  constitute  altogether  the  great  body 
of  mankind,  and  are  immensely  disproportioned  in  their  num- 
beis  to  all  the  rest.  The  souls  of  all  diese  are,  severally,  of  as 
much  value  as  those  of  the  great  and  learned.  From  their 
numbers,  therefore,  it  is  reasonably  concluded,  that  God,  in 
revealing  his  will  and  publishing  the  way  of  salvation,  had  a 
primary  reference  to  those  who  were  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant to  his  eye  than  all  others. 

Secondly,  The  Scriptures  directly  exhibit  this  truth  to  us. 
St.  JameB»  censuring  the  particular  respect  paid  to  the  rich  and 
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great  by  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  says,  ^^  Hearken,  my 
'<  beloved  brethren ;  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world, 
^^  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ?"*"  Christ  declared  to 
the  people  of  Nazareth,  by  a  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
his  own  character  and  mission  in  these  remarkable  words :— - 
*^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  for  he  hath  anointed 
*^  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.*"  When  the  disciplea 
of  John  came,  to  inquire  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or 
not,  he  gave  it,  as  one  decisive  proof  of  his  character,  that  the' 
poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  Almost  all  his  labours 
were  employed  on  plain,  humble  people.  Such  persons  were 
his  companions ;  sudi  were  his  Apostles. 

Thirdly,  Persons  of  this  class  have,  much  more  extendvely 
than  any  other,  believed  and  obeyed  the  Scriptures.  The 
common  people,  we  are  told,  heard  Christ  gladly ;  and  of  them 
almost  all  his  converts  were  made.  Often  they  were  his  only 
defence  against  the  malicious  designs  of  their  superiors.  Se- 
veral times,  it  is  said,  they  would  have  laid  hands  on  him,  but 
did  not,  for  fear  of  the  people.  The  Apostles  found  the  same 
defence ;  and  almost  all  their  converts  were  of  the  same  class. 
What  was  true  of  those  periods  has  been  true  of  all  which  have 
succeeded.  From  the  remains  of  the  early  fathers  in  the 
chureh,  particularly  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  it  is 
unanswerably  evident,  that  they  and  the  Qhristians  generally' 
of  their  time ;  Christians  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity;  who  had  their  conversation  in  the  world,  not  by 
fleshly  wisdom  but  by  the  grace  of  God ;  adopted  no  other 
mode  of  construing  the  Scriptures.  These  men  were  generally 
the  plain  inhabitants  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  by  their  piety  and  benevolence  in  life,  and  their 
meekness,  patience,  and  fortitude  in  death,  proved  to  every 
succeeding  age  that  they  were  precious  sons  of  Zion,  compa^ 
Table  to  fine  gold  Of  the  same  character  were  the  great  body 
of  Christians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  the  numerous 
converts  of  Augustine ;  those  of  Bernard ;  the  Waldenses  ;  the 
Hussites ;  and  the  great  body  of  converts  made  at  and  after  the 
Reformation.  Generally,  these  have  been  almost  aU  the  Chris- 
dans  in  every  age  of  the  church.    But  it  is  reasonably  be<t 
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lieved  that  the  Scriptures  were  especially  written  for  those 
who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  embrace  and  obey  them. 

IV.  The  doctrines  formed  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
■Scriptures^  are  the  only  doctrines  which  have  spread  vital  re- 
liffion  in  the  tcorkL 

Those  who  heard  the  Apostles  preach,  and  their  successors 
through  the  two  first  centuries  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the  third, 
were  almost  universally  incapable  of  annexing  any  other  mean- 
ing than  the  obvious  one,  to  the  dechuations  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  the  only  character  given  them,  both  by  their  friends 
and  their  enemies,  and  is  therefore  unquestionably  their  true 
character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  because  so  well 
Jcnown  and  so  universidly  acknowledged,  either  the  vast  multi. 
tude  of  these  Christians  or  the  prominent  excellence  of  their 
character.  In  the  numerous  instances  in  which  religion  pre- 
vailed in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  it  prev^ed  solely 
by  the  preaching  of  the  very  same  doctrines.  This  was  tnie^ 
particularly  with  regard  to  die  prevalence  of  religion  in  Egypt, 
under  Dionysius  and  Athanasius ;  in  Africa,  under  Cyprian, 
Augustine,  and  Fulgentius ;  in  Italy,  under  Ambrose,  under 
the  Gregorys ;  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  under  St.  Bernard ;  also  in 
France,  the  numerous  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  and  of  John 
Huss ;  those  of  Wickhffe  also,  and  the  very  numerous  Chris- 
tians amoi^  the  reformed  in  the  various  Protestant  countries. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous  Christians  found  in  this 
country,  from  its  early  settlement,  and  the  vast  multitude 
whidi,  in  many  Protestant  coimtries,  between  the  years  1730 
and  I76Q,  became  public  professors  of  religion.  Let  every 
man  employ  himself  in  reading  diligently  ecclesiastical  history^ 
particularly  that  branch,  of  it  which  records  the  prevalence  of 
practical  piety,  and  he  will  see  irresistibly  that,  when  these 
doctrines  have  been  preached  and  believed,  vital  religion  has 
flourished;  when  they  have  not,  it  has  regularly  decayed* 
Such  has  always  been  the  fact  heretofore ;  such  is  the  &ct  at 
the  present  time. 

If  I  am  asked  on  what  ground  I  assert,  that  the  pers<ms  of 
whom  I  have  apoken  were  vitally  religious,  and  that  others 
were  not, — ^I  answer,  on  that  which  the  Scriptures  hftve  made 
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the  evidence  of  vital  religion,  the  eondact  of  die  respective 
classes  of  men.  **  By  their  fruits,^  says  our  Saviour,  speaking 
of  those  who  are  not  Christians,  ^*  shall  ye  know  them.^  Those 
who  have  embraced  these  doctrines  have,  in  a  manner  honour- 
aUe  to  human  nature,  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Sa;^ 
viour,  by  bringing  forth  those  fruits  which,  he  declares,  spring 
ftom  evangelical  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness.  Of  this  fSict, 
as  it  respects  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  there  can  be  lio 
debate,  nor,  it  would  seem,  as  it  respects  the  reformers  and 
their  followers.  There  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  it  concerning 
the  great  body  of  Christians  who  have  followed  them,  even 
their  enemies  themselves  being  judges.  Even  by  those  molti*- 
tudes  who  have  held  the  doctrines  in  question,  they  are  daily 
declared  to  be  truly  religious,  and  placed  among  die  best  d£ 
mankind.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot  expatiate,  but 
will  conclude  my  observations  concerning  it  by  a  quotation  or 
two  from  distingtfished  adversaries  of  these  doctrines.  One  of 
these,  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.,  a  learned  civilian,  and  who 
appears  to  have  no  great  reverence  for  Revdation,  says, 
<*  There  is  one  remark  which  we  think  ourselves  bound  in 
^^  justice  to  make,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  be  some- 
'^  what  singular.  It  is  this,  that  fit>m  the  earliest  ages,  down 
**  to  our  own  days,  if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  an- 
'*  dent  Stoics,  the  Jewish  Essenes,  the  modem  Calvinists 
'<  and  Jansenists,  when  compared  with  that  of  their  antagonists^ 
**  the  Epicureaiis,  the  Sadduoees,  the  Arminians,  and  the  Jei 
^^  suits,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  excelled,  in  no  small  degree^ 
<'  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable  virtues,  and 
<*  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their  own  ages,  and  the  best 
^  models  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeeding.^ 

Dr.  Priestley  also  acknowledges,  that  ^^  those  who  hold  these 
*<  doctrines  have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world,  and 
*<  seem  to  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  religion,  than  his 
^<  own  followers;  and  that  those  who,  from  a  princi|de  of  religion, 
''  ascribe  more  to  Ood  and  less  to  man  than  other  persons,*" 
(the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  men,)  ^^  are  men  of 
the  greatest  elevation  of  piety.*"  But  if  these  doctrines  have, 
Wi4 others  havo  not,  produced  UbiBmiffitj  effect  m  tile  suttcev* 
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are  ages  of  the  churchy  it  is,  I  tliiiik,  dearly  certain  that  ihef 
are  that  truth  of  God,  which 'Christ  declares  makes  men  free 
fiom  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  which,  St.  Paul  declares,  are  the 
power  of  God  nnto  Salvation  to  every  one  that  believetJi.  In 
other  words,  they  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Y.  The  SertptureB  care  actiuxtty  wriUen  in  mxh  a  nuamar^ 
that  their  ctwwm  meaning  is  their  true  meaning. 

Every  rhetorical  critic,  perplexed  with  no  theological  deu 
bates,  and  having  no  religious  system  to  support,  has  remarked 
that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  books  by  its  simplicity,  its  native,  uncontrived  character, 
its  accordance  with  the  most  artless  speech  of  men.  It  would 
liBve  been  impossible  for  this  opinion  to  have  been  universal, 
liad  it  not  been  fbunded  in  fact.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
it,  every  man  who  reads  the  Scriptures  without  any  particular 
design,  and  allows  his  own  views  and  feelings  to  take  their  na- 
tmral  course,  feels  this  truth  irresistibly.  Every  such  man  feeb 
that  he  has  never  met  with  any  other  writings  which  were  so 
remarkable  for  a  manner  so  artless,  and  so  purely  natural 
Particularly,  every  plain  man  l^ere  finds  himself  entirely  at 
home ;  converses  with  those  who  speak  in  themannor  to  which 
he  has  been  used  firom  his  infancy ;  and  sees  facts,  and  doc- 
trines, and  precepts  presented  to  him,  with  a  plainness  which 
is  elsewhere  unrivalled 

The  Scriptures  themselves  long  since  declared  this  to  be 
their  true  character.  The  wisdom  of  God,  or,  in  other  words, 
Christ  says,  Prov.  viii.  8,  9 — "  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are 
in  righteousness;  there  is  nothing  froward  or  perverse  in 
them.  They  are  all  plain  to  him  that  understandeth,  and 
right  to  them  that  find  knowledge:'"  t.  e.  ^*  there  is  nothing 
in  my  words  that  is  writhed  or  twisted,  nothing  perplexing ; 
*<  but  they  are  all  plain  to  him  who  possesses  that  understand- 
<<  ing  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.^  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  says,  **  That  when  a  king^  (t.  e.  Christ)  ^^  shaU  reign 
**  in  righteousness,  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  (t.  e.  of  Christians 
and  pious  men)  *'  shail  not  be  dim.  The  heart  of  the  rash 
<<  shall  understand  knowledge,  and  the  tongue  of  the  stammerers 
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**  shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly  .'*^  In  other  words,  Christianf 
«hall  understand  distinctly  the  things  of  religion,  and  those 
who  before  spoke  of  them  indistinctly  and  obscurdy,  shall  then 
be  able  to  speak,  and  shall  actualfy  speidc,  in  a  manner  dear 
and  very  intelligible. 

The  same  Prophet  also  says,  that  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel,  the  way  of  holiness  shall  be  a  highway ;  and  that 
wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.  Of  the 
same  period  he  declares,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold.  A 
multitude  of  other  passages,  of  the  same  import,  might  easily 
be  added  to  these  were  it  necessary.  All  plain  Christians  have, 
in  every  age  and  country,  found  these  declarations  completely 
verified  in  the  satis&ction,  comfort,  peace,  and  hope  which  th^ 
have  found  in  the  invitations  and  promises ;  in  the  direction  of 
their  duty  furnished  by  the  precepts,  and  in  the  enlargement 
of  their  religious  knowledge  produced  continually  by  the  doc* 
trines.  These  benefits  are  experienced  and  dedared,  even  by 
those  of  the  humblest  character,  even  by  children  and  servants ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  have  found  difiiculties  in 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  espedally  direct  the  faith,  prac- 
tice, and  hopes  of  mankind,  have  not  found  these  diiSBculties  in 
the  want  of  an  obvious  meaning,  but  in  their  own  imwillingness 
to  receive  that  meaning,  and  in  their  wishes  to  find  some  other 
which  would  better  suit  with  their  own  preconceived  opinions. . 

To  the  observations  under  this  head  two  objections  may  not 
improbably  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  much  of  the  scriptural 
language  is  figurative,  and  therefore  obscure ;  the  second,  that 
several  subjects,  and  particularly  doctrines  declared  in  them, 
are  profound  and  mysterious,  and  demand  the  greatest  human 
understanding  to  comprehend  them. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  objections,  I  observe,  that 
although  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  extensivdy  figura* 
tive,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  obscure.  Figurative  language, 
when  used  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  is  scarcdy  at 
all  less  obvious,  or  less  easily  understood,  than  that  which  is 
literal.  Savages  and  little  children  use  figurative  language 
more  than  any  other  persons,  and  yet  all  which  they  use  is  peru 
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fecdy  ondentood  by  other  sarages  and  other  little  diildren,  to 
whom  it  IB  addressed.  All  the  figures  employed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  those  of  mere  nature,  and  are  therefore  explained  by 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  knows  the  language  of  nature. 
The  figurative  phraseology  in  the  Bible,  which  is  obscure,  is 
not  that  which  the  writers  intended  to  use,  but  that  which  is 
made  figurative  by  those  who  comment  on  their  writings. 

Concerning  the  latter  objection,  I  observe,  that  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  necessarily  connected  with  salvation  are  unattended 
with  any  difiiculty,  except  what  arises  from  our  inclinations. 
Many  doctrines,  actually  revealed,  are  inexplicable  in  their 
nature,  and  many  others  in  their  antecedents,  attendants,  and 
consequents.  They  are  connected  with  many  things  their 
connection  with  which  is  inexplicable.  In  both  classes  we  may 
find  or  make  difiiculties ;  but  the  difficulties  do  not  arise,  in 
the  proper  sense,  firom  the  revelation,  but  firom  our  curiosity. 
I  win  illustrate  tins  assertion  by  an  example  We  are  taught 
that  the  soul  will  exist  m  a  separate  state.  There  is  no  difii- 
culty in  admitting  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  nor  any  want 
cyf  evidence  that  it  is  true ;  because  it  is  a  declaration  of  GhxL 
But  if  we  suffer  our  curiosity  to  wander  in  a  series  of  inquiries, 
in  order  to  find  out  where,  what,  and  how  long,  we  may  easily 
meet  with  so  many  and  so  great  difficulties,  that  we  may  be 
ultimately  induced,  as  others  probably  have  been,  to  reject  the 
doctrine  altogether.  We  are  taught  that  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection, and  OUT  understanding  easily  receives  the  instruction. 
But  the  single  question,  **  Will  the  same  body  rise  ?^  may. 
easily  involve  us  in  a  sufficient  number  of  perplexities  to  cast 
extreme  obscurity  over  the  resurrection  itself,  and  persuade  us  to 
say  with  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already. 

All  such  difficulties  arise,  not  from  the  thing  revealed,  but 
firom  the  philosophical  curiosity  with  which  it  is  investigated  by 
garselvies.  Let  it  even  be  remembered,  that  the  dedsions  fUlr- 
mshed  by  this  investigation  are  never  matters  of  faith,  and 
never  obligatory  upon  the  conscience,  and  that  the  investiga- 
tion itself  is  very  of^  perplexing  as  well  as  idle,  aad  mis- 
chievous as  well  as  uaelcss.    He  who  will  be  contented  ^  takf 
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his  Maker  at  his  word,  will  rarefy  find  faimdelf  embarrassed* 
But,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  be  prepared  to  yield  up  every 
opinion  of  his  own  to  the  declarations  of  God. 

To  exhibit  the  justness  of  these  views,  I  observe,  that  the 
religious  part  of  the  Christian  church  has  adopted  a  single 
system  of  doctrines,  from  the  Apostles^  day  to  the  present 
time.  The  observing  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  find 
this  truth  irresistibly  forced  upon  him  as  his  eye  is  passing 
through  the  annals  of  Christianity.  The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  almost  absolute  harmony 
of  the  confessions  and  creeds  adopted  by  the  several  Protestant 
countries.  Christians,  therefore,  have,  in  every  age  and 
country,  found  the  language  of  Scriptures  sufficiently  plain, 
and  the  meaning  sufficiently  obvious,  to  \mite  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  former  and  the  adoption  of  the  latter.  Nor  have 
they  felt  any  very  material  embarrassment,  either  from  the 
figurative  nature  of  the  phraseology  used  by  the  wriiers,  or 
the  profoundness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  have  disclosed. 

But  the  meaning  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
in  the  several  ages  of  the  church,  is,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  the  true  meaning.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God 
would  leave  his  children,  as  a  body,  materially  to  mistake  the 
meaning  of  his  word,  nor  cause  his  word  to  be.  so  written  that 
they  would  of  course  mistake  the  meaning  in  this  manner,  while 
reading  it  with  diligence,  integrity,  and  reverence.  But,  if 
the  obvious  meaning  be  not  the  true  one,  both  these  supposi- 
tions must,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be  admitted. 

VI.  If  ^  obvious  meamng  of  the  Scriptures  be  not  the 
true  onsy  the  great  body  of  mankind  could  not  reasonably  be  re- 
proved or  threatened  far  not  believing  them. 

To  believe  the  Scriptures  is  to  believe  their  meaning.  But 
die  persons  in  question  are  unable,  however  indiiied,  to  annex 
any  meaning  to  them  besides  the  obvious  one.  To  believe 
tiieinj  therefore,  would,  in  most  cases,  be  out  of  their  power, 
and  could  deserve  neither  threatening  nor  reproof.  Yet  every 
readfer  of  the  Bible  must  have  seen  very  many  instances  in 
which  this  unbelief  is  severely  censured  and  terribly  threaten- 
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ed.  He  that  receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one  that  judg* 
eth  him ;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day.  How  can  this  be,  if  such  as  are  concern- 
ed cannot  know  what  the  words  of  Christ  mean  ?  How  can 
they  be  blameworthy  for  not  believing  what,  in  the  physical 
sense,  they  cannot  understand  ? 

Til.  Jff^ihe  dbvicus  miamng  be  not  the  true  ane^  the  pro* 
virion  made  m  the  Scriptn&es  for  the  sahaHan  of  men  is  im- 
perfid  and  tneffidual. 

Every  meaning  of  every  scriptural  declaration,  which  ^s  not 
Amnshed  by  the  plain,  obvious  construction  of  the  words,  must 
be  derived  from  critical  learning  and  ingenuity.  How  few  are 
there,  how  few  have  there  been  so  learned  and  so  ingenious,  as 
to  be  ihle  to  persuade  mankind,  or  to  give  them  any  solid  rea- 
son for  the  persuasion,  that  they,  and  they  only,  hav6  certain- 
ly discovered  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  Ood.  Where,  when, 
and  who  have  been  these  favourites  of  heaven  ? 

These  men,  also,  must  be  supposed  to  be  more  able,  or  bet- 
ter inclined,  than  God  himself,  to  use  language  in  a  manner 
entirely  perspicuous  and  decisive.  Where  and  when  have  such 
specimens  of  ingenuity  and  critical  skill  existed  ? 

They  must  also  be  supposed  to  unite  in  giving  the  same 
construction  to  Scriptural  passages.  The  true  sense  of  each 
passage  is  certunly  but  one,  and  all  who  discover  it  must 
therefiire  be  absolutely  agreed.  Where  do  we  find  this  agree- 
ment? 

They  must  also  possess  sufficient  weighs  and  authority  to 
engage  the  attention  and  secure  the  submission  of  mankind  to 
theb  decisions.     Who  ever  had  this  authority  ? 

Contrary  to  all  this,  the  Scriptural  critics  who  have  actuaQy 
existed,  have  never  had  sufficient  learning  and  skill  to  create  a 
belief  among  men  of  piety,  that  their  doctrines,  when  varying 
from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  have  been  true, 
or  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  Some  of  them  have 
been  men  of  real  talents  and  extensive  learning.  Others  have 
chaUenged  to  themselves  such  talents,  and  attempted  to  dis- 
play tach  learning  with  not  a  littie  ostentation ;  bat  have  nev- 
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er  been  aUe  to  convince  mankind  that  they  possessed  this  supe- 
riority  of  character.  Nor  have  either  had  any  considerable 
success  in  gaining  followers,  except  among  those  who  were 
plainly  unwiUing  to  follow  Christ. 

At  the  same  time,  the  language  in  which  they  have  deUvev- 
ed  their  opinions,  has  been  less  dear,  definite,  and  satisfactory^ 
than  that  of  the  Scriptures.  Technical  or  philosophical  lan- 
guage is  certainly  ci^ble  of  beiiq^  so  used^  as  to  express  the 
doctrines  of  mere  philosophy  and  die  truths  of  science,  appro- 
priately so  called,  especially  of  physical  science,  with  more 
precislbn  than  the  common  language  of  men.  Had  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Scriptures  been  intended  only  for  learned  men,  and 
disclosed  merely  as  a  science,  which  was  to  expand  their  viewa 
and  regulate  their  opinions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might 
have  been  communicated  in  technical  language.  But  it  waa 
actually  intended  for  all  men,  and  must,  therefore,  be  made 
known  to  them  in  the  common  language  of  men,  since  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  out  of  a  thousand,^  could  not  possibly 
understand  any  other.  For  the  communication  of  plam  doc- 
trines, duties,  and  facts,  the  only  things  interesting  to  such 
men,  as  being  the  only  things  essentially  to  be  believed  and 
done  by  them,  the  common  language  is  incomparably  better 
fitted,  as  being  more  perspicuous  and  more  impressive  than  any 
other.  M^o  does  not  perceive,  who  has  not  a  thousand  times 
felt,  that  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  facts  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  there  expressed  with  incomparably  more  feli- 
city than  in  the  most  studied  periods  and  the  most  nicely 
selected  phraseology  of  the  ablest  uninspired  writers. 

The  writers  in  question,  also,  have  agreed  almost  in  no- 
thing, and  have  differed  endlessly  about  every  thing.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  men  to  harmonise  in  the  truths  of  physical  science, 
because  they  ordinarily  excite  no  interest,  awaken  no  passion^ 
and  generate  no  bias.  But  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion 
produce  the  strongest  interest,  and  start  into  action  every  feel- 
ing, and  every  prejudice.  Hence  the  views  of  different  persons 
concerning  them  are  variously  and  wonderfully  warped  tram 
each  other,  and  from  truth.  Hence,  also,  the  very  language^ 
which  they  adopt  in  communicating  their  opinions,  is  often 
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perverted  by  them,  and  is  used  variously,  uid,  in  a  manner, 
chiefly,  or  only,  perplexing  to  their  readers. 

On  the  innumerable  diversities  of  opinion  among  diese  wri- 
•ters  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate,  because  it  is  every  where 
known  and  acknowledged.     A  single  example  wiU  sufficiently 
exhibit  it  for  the  present  purpose.     St  Paul  says,  in  so  many 
words,  that  '^  Christ  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.'"    This 
plain,  unambiguous  declaration,  conveys  one,  and  only  one, 
obvious,  and  that  a  perfectly  definite  meaning.   In  equally  ex- 
press terms,  Christ  calls  himself  a  man,  and  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  obvious  meaning  of  these  declarations  has  been  denied  by 
several  classes  of  men,  who  have  called  themselves  Christians. 
The  Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  Socinians,  and  others,  believed 
him  to  be  only  a  man.     The  Docetse  and  Manichees  believed 
him  to  be  only  God    The  Sabellians  believe  him  to  be  a  mere 
manifestation  of  God.    The  Arians  believed,  that  he  was  a  su- 
perangelic  being,  created  before  any  other  creature ;  and  the 
foUowers  of  Apollinaris  held  that  he  was  two  distinct  persons, 
one  divine,  the  other  human.  Who,  amid  this  diversity,  would 
be  able,  should  he  desert  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  and 
follow  the  explanations  of  men,  to  adopt-  any  opinion  concern- 
ing this  subject  ? 

Nor  have  such  writers  possessed,  nor  can  any  writers  pos- 
sess, such  weight  and  authority,  as  might  secure  the  submission 
of  mankind  to  their  decisions.  The  declarations  of  uninspired 
men  can  rise  no  higher  than  opinion  and  advice ;  their  pre- 
cepts than  recommendations;  nor  their  promises  and  threat- 
enings  than  mere  conjectures.  Whatever  they  threatened  or 
promised,  although  professedly  derived  from  the  Scriptures, 
would  be  believed,  as  it  always  has  been  believed,  to  be  mere- 
ly an  imposition,  or  the  dream  of  a  distempered  brain.  So  far 
as  God  was  supposed  to  have  spoken,  it  would  be  received  as 
truth ;  so  far  as  it  was  only  the  comment  of  an  uninspired 
man,  it  would  be  regarded,  and  with  unobjectionable  proprie- 
ty, as  doubtful  or  false.  Who,  after  reading  the  comment, 
would  not  ardently  wish  for  a  sight  of  the  text,  that  he  might 
know  how  the  doctrine  or  the  precept,  the  threatening  or  the 
promise,  appeared  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God  ? 
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From  these  observations,  it  is,  I  thixik,  certain,  that  if  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  be  not  the  true  one,  the  pro- 
vision made  in  them  for  the  salvation  of  men  is  imperfect  and 
ineffectual ;  that  men  could  not  know  what  to  believe,  what  to 
fear,  or  what  to  hope ;  but  would  be  left  in  that  state  of  sus- 
pense, which,  in  a  case  of  such  immense  moment,  must,  if  se- 
riously felt,  be  pipductive  only  of  anguish,  and  terminate  only 
in  despair. 

I  have  npw  finished  the  observations  which  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  make  on  this  highly  interesting  subject.  As  I  have 
never  heard  nor  seen  it  discussed,  and  as  it  deeply  concerns 
every  person  who  b  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shaU  con- 
sider myself  justified  in  having  examined  it  at  length.  If  the 
arguments  here  adduced  have  the  same  weight  in  the  view  of 
my  audience  which  they  possess  in  my  own,  they  will  be  sa^a- 
fied,  that  all  the  declarations  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  implicitly  received ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  received  in  their 
obvious  meaning. 
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SERMONS  ON  REVELATION. 

ft  I 

SEBMON  I. 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL  RENDER 

HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  OOD. 

JOB  xxviii.  20,  21. 

**   Whence  then  cometh  wisdom;  and  where  is  the  place  qf 
understanding  f  seeing  it  is  hid  Jrom  tie  eyes  qf  all  living. 

The  meaning  of  the  Foid  wisdoin,  as  it  is  used  heie  and  else- 
wher^  in  tbe  Scriptures^-is  given  to  us  in  the  28th  veise  of  the 
eontext.  .  And  unto^  man'  he  said,  ^<  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
^*  iiord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil,  is  understand- 
**  ing.^  Without  any  comment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fear 
fji  the  Lord,  and  departure  from  evil,  constitute  what  is  meant 
originally  by  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures.  By  this  I  intend' 
that  reverence  and  obedience  to  God,  widiou^  which  no  intelli- 
gent being  can  be  supposed  to  please  him,  or  be  accepted  by 
him.  This  is  the  religion  of  angels,  this  was  the  religion  of 
Adam  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

.  The  context  is  ahnost  wholly  a  pan^yric  upon  this  moral 
character ;  and  with  a  force  and  truth  unrivalled,  it  is  exhi- 
bited successively  as  undiscoverable  by  man ;  superior  to  all 
dungs  which  he  has  discovered ;  incomparable  and  inestimable 
in  its  value ;  and  so  glorious  in  its  exceUenee  and  import- 
ance, that  its  fiune  has  extended  to  the  regions  of  destruction. 
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and  readied  the  ears  of  the  destroyer.  It  is  exhibited  tm  the 
mighty  and  supreme  concern  of  Qod  himsdf ;  wb  peculiariy 
occupying  his  thoughts  and  engrosdng  his  attention,  amid  aU 
his  wonderful  works  of  creation  and  providence ;  and,  in  the 
end,  as  solemnly  announced  by  him  in  a  public  prodamadon 
to  the  children  of  men. 

In  the  text  this  religion  is  declared  to  be  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  all  living.  In  other  words,  it  is  incapable  of  being  dis- 
covered by  man.  This  doctrine  I  propose  to  make  the  theme 
of  the  present  discourse,  and  shall  express  it  in  the  following 
terms,  vis. — ^That  man  cannot  find  out  a  religion  which  wiU 
render  him  acceptable  to  Ood, 

In  support  of  the  truth  contmed  in  this  declaration,  I 
observe — 

I.  T%at  fftofi,  fvUhout  the  aid  of  revelaiwnt  is  ignorant  qf 
God. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  question,  whether,  in  the  phy- 
sical sense,  it  is  possible  for  man  to  discover  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  his  Maker. 

The  investigation  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  am  at 
present  able  to  devote  to  it ;  nor  is  it  all  necessary  for  my  pre* 
sent  purpose.  It  will  be  sufBdent  to  show,  at  the  present 
time,  that  man  never  would  make  this  discovery.  The  fact, 
that  these  things  are  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  so  far 
as  an  original  discovery  is  concerned,  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary  for  my  design ;  and  the  inquiry,  whether  the  ignorance  in 
question  proceeds  from  a  moral  or  physical  source,  will,  here  at 
least,  be  nugatory. 

That  mankind  would  have  never  originally  discovered  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God  is,  in  a  very  high  d^ree,  pro- 
bable, because  andent  history  furnishes  no  instance  of  this 
nature.  Amid  aU  the  inquiries  and  discussions  on  this  subject 
which  have  prevailed  in  former  periods  of  the  world,  and  in- 
deed in  every  period,  it  is  incredible,  if  an  individual  has  been 
so  happy  as  to  alight  on  so  important  a  discoveiy,  that  no.  re* 
cord  or  hint  concerning  it  should  have  been  transmitted  to 
succeeding  age».     But  no  such  record,  no  such  hint  exists.  * 
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Evety  diseunon,  every  observation  concerning  thu  subject,  is 
evidently  founded  on  acknowledged  preceding  information. 
Sueh  a  fact  could  scarcely  have  existed  had  men  derived  their 
knowledge  merely  from  the  employment  of  their  own  faculties. 

The  same  truih  is  evident  also  from  the  consideration,  that 
certain  nations  have  finally  lost  all  knowledge  and  all  belief 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  Qod.  It  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  testimony  of  respectable  missionaries,  that  se- 
veral tribes  of  Caffires  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
any  superintendent  bemg.  The  same  thing  is  ascertained 
concerning  various  other  nations.  I  shall  not  here  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.     The  case  specified  is  sufficient. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  Ood  is  the  most  im- 
portant  and  distinguished  among  all  those  which  are  received 
by  the  human  mind,  and  therefore,  so  far,  the  most  difficult  to 
be  lost  The  only  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the  fact, 
that  it  has  been  actually  lost,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  indis- 
podtion  of  man  to  retain  it.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  beings  who  voluntarily  lose  the  idea  of  God,  would  never 
legain  it  after  it  was  once  lost 

The  same  truth  is  fiirther  evident  firom  the  universal  declen- 
flion  of  mankind  into  poljrtheism.  Every  polytheistic  system 
contains,  of  course,  the  idea  of  a  being  who  superintends,  in 
some  manner,  the  aflkirs  of  this  world,  and  unites  with  him  in 
tins  station  or  employment  a  greater  or  less  number  of  others. 
But  these  beings,  in  every  such  system,  are  infinitely  different 
from  the  real  God.  PolytheiBts  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to 
have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God ;  but  they  must  be  said  to  have 
lost  absolutely  his  true  character.  All  the  gods  of  Gentilism 
have  been  imperfect  and  immoral ;  characteristics  directiy  con- 
tradictory to  the  perfection  of  Jehovah.  As  this  fiust  has  been 
invariably  true  of  that  system,  in  every  age  and  country,  it 
fiimishes  unanswerable  proof  that  the  mind  of  man  has,  upon 
the  whole,  no  tendency  to  retain  the  true  God,  but  is  perpe- 
toally  prone  to  wander  from  the  knowledge  of  his  character, 
until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  absolute  ignorance  of  his  bdng. 

The  efforts  of  philosophy  yield  strong  additional  evidence  of 
the  same  truth.    Men,  addicted  to  philosophy  in  ancient  times. 
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and  frequently  possessed  of  superior  ^enfs,  studied  i^id  dis- 
coursed very  extensively  concerning  this  subject ;  and,  to  make 
their  discourses  able,  ingenious,  and  satis£eKH»ry  to  their 
readers,  they  employed  vigorously  their  time,  talents,  and  la- 
bours.  What  was  the  result  ?  M^f  ^^  ^em  were  polytheists, 
some  were  sceptics,  and  the  rest  were  atheists.  Those  who 
were  polytheists  ac|cnowledged  universally  the  gods  of  their 
countrymen ;  limited  in  their  powers  and  operations,  odious  by 
their  vices,  and  contemptible  by  their  follies.  Not  a  virtuous 
being  was  found  in  their  niunber.  Their  eqjoyments  were  the 
gratification  of  pride,  passion,  and  appetite ;  and  their  moral 
conduct  such  as  a  sober  man  must  regard  with  disgust  and  hor- 
ror. When  they  spoke  of  6o<l  in  the  singular  number,  they 
declared  that  he  was  fire ;  a  compound  of  the  four  elements ; 
the  sun ;  the  soul  of  the  world ;  the  universe ;  the  ether ;  and 
heaven. 

On  the  doctrines  of  the  sceptical  and  athebtical  philosophers 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 

Such  were  the  opinions  which  the  mind  of  man,  uninspired, 
and  employing  its  most  vigorous  powers  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  subject,  has  adopted  concerning  its  Maker.  Who  wiU 
not  readily  believe,  that  the  true  reason  why  such  opinions 
were  adopted  by  intelligent  men  was,  that  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge^. 

Another  f|K:t,  connected  with  these,  and  evidential  of  the 
same  truth,  is  this,  the  descendants  of  men,  who  once  had  just 
apprehensions  of  the  Creator,  became  universally  polytheists, 

Noah  and  his  family  knew  and  worshipped  the  true  God^ 
yet  all  their  descendants  were  polytheists ;  the  Jews  partially, 
and  at  times ;  ijhe  rest,  within  a  moderate  period,  absolutely. 
The  subjects  of  Melchizedeck,  and  the  first  Pharaoh  mention- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  were  acquainted  with  the  true  God ;  as 
were  also  Job  and  his  friends,  and  undoubtedly  those  around 
them.  The  people  of  the  Thebais,  also,  at  a  much  later  pe* 
riod,  worshipped  one  God.  But  all  who  followed  these,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  of  time,  became  polytheists.  Whence  could  this 
fact  be  derived,  unless  from  the  indisposition  of  man  to  retain 
the  knowledge  of  his  Makers 
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The  JewBf  Mahommedaiis,  and  ChxistiaiiB,  have  all,  as  it  is 
well  known,  obtained  all  their  just  apprehensions  concerning 
this  sulgect  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

From  the  same  source,  modem  deists  have  acqiured  all  their 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  Whenever  these  men  have  depart- 
ed, as  they  have  ever  been  disposed  to  do,  firom  the  scriptural 
doctrines  concerning  it,  they  have  invariably  invaded  and  di- 
minished the  infinite  perfections  of  Jehovah.  He  who  reads 
the  things  which  have  been  said  by  Herbert,  Tindall,  Chubb, 
Hume,  and  others,  particularly  by  Bolingbroke,  whether  cU- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  concerning  the  Creator,  will  find  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  believing,  that  were  the  Scriptures  once  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  infidds  would,  within  a  short  time,  re- 
vive the  superintendency  and  worship  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
deities.  Gibbon  directly  censures  the  Jews  for  not  uniting 
their  worship  with  that  of  Jehovah,  and  Taylor  has  publicly 
professed  himself  a  poly theist. 

Fxom  each  of  the  facts  it  is  strongly  evident,  and  firom  all 
of  them  together  unanswerably  certain,  that  mankind  receive 
the  existence  and  character  of  God  universally  with  reluctance ; 
lose  it,  unless  continually  forced  upon  them,  regularly,  as  weU 
as  easOy ;  and  as  regularly  embrace  polytheism,  atheism,  or 
nihilism.  Without  revelation,  therefore,  they  become  of  course 
igOffFant  of  God. 

Ab  all  religion  has  its  foundation  in  the  ejdstence  and  cha- 
racter of  a  god,  and  all  true  religion  in  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  the  tnie  God,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that,  in  these  dr- 
comstances,  men  are  incapable  of  forming  a  religion  which  will 
render  them  acceptable  to  God. 

II.  ManUndare  incapable qf  devising  a  syMtemqfduiy  tohich 
wiU  render  them  accepiabk  to  God 

The  decisive  proof  of  this  propositbn  is  found  in  the  fiu^, 
that  hitherto  they  have  never  devised  such  a  system.  The  an- 
dent  philosophers  applied  themsdves  to  this  subject  with  in- 
tense labour,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  and  through  a 
long  series  of  ages.    The  men  who  most  diligently  occupied 
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themselves  in  this  employment  possessed  talents  not  inferior 
to  any  equal  number  of  those  who  have  succeeded  them ;  yet 
their  efforts  not  only  fiiiled,  but  fiuled  in  such  a  degree^  that 
their  doctrines,  taken  in  the  mass,  would  not  now  be  regarded 
with  any  emotion,  btft  contempt  and  horror,  by  a  Christian  child 
twelve  years  old !  Their  best  apprehensions  concerning  vir- 
tue, or  moral  excellence,  were,  in  many  respects,  crude,  gross, 
and  fidse.  They  placed  it  successively  in  the  love  of  glory,-— 
in  the  adherence  to  one  or  other  of  their  systems  of  philoso- 
phy,— ^in  courage,— and  in  that  love  of  country,  which  prompts 
its  inhabitants  to  hate  all  others,  and  to  carry  into  them  fire, 
and  sword,  and  desolation ! 

Concerning  the  supreme  good, — that  is,  the  object  which 
chiefly  deserves  to  be  pursued  by  man, — ^their  apprehensions 
were  equally  erroneous.  Some  supposed  it  to  be  glory ;  others, 
contemplation ;  others,  what  they  call  wisdom ;  others  still, 
apathy,  sloth,  and  the  pleasures  of  sense.  From  their  igno- 
rance and  mistakes  concerning  these  subjects,  they  became  ab- 
solutely incompetent  to  devise  a  system  of  morality  which 
would  bear  an  examination,  or  could  be  adopted  either  with 
safety  or  hope  by  their  fellow-men.  As  these  subjects  were 
every  where  radical  in  moral  inquiries,  errors  about  them  were 
fundamental,  and  extended  their  influence  to  all  their  views 
concerning  the  duty  of  man.  Hence  they  enjoined  many  things 
as  duties  which  we  perceive  to  be  grossly  sinful  and  abomina- 
ble, and  pronounced  many  things  to  be  lawful  which  we  know 
to  be  violations  of  the  divine  law.  M^at  was  right,  also,  they 
so  blended  with  what  was  wrong, — ^what  was  true  with  what 
was  fidse, — that  a  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil  became 
impossible  to  themselves  and  their  followers,  and  much  more 
to  mankind  at  large. 

The  worship  which  they  authorised,  (for  they  never  attempt- 
ed to  devise  a  scheme  of  worship,)  was  made  up  of  the  stupid, 
frenzied,  and  abominable  rites  of  their  respective  countries, — a 
violation  alike  of  common  sense  and  common  decency  I 

MHiat  was  done  by  these  men  was,  in  ail  probability,  the  ut- 
most which  man  is  able  to  do.  If  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  could  not  form  just  opinions 
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concerning  these  subjects,  who,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
oould?  If  their  opinions  concerning  them  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, gross  and  contemptible,  where  are  the  men  !to  whom  we 
could  apply  with  confidence  for  such  as  were  sound,  profitable, 
and  certain  means  of  our  acceptance  with  Qod? 

But  though  the  general  fact,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
dedsive  proof  that  men  are  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of 
duty  which  man  may  safely  pursue,  it  is  not  the  only  proof  of 
this  truth.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes,  if  I  mis* 
take  not,  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  same  truth. 

The  only  manner  in  which  the  human  min4  is  able  to  de- 
termine, satisfactorily,  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  any  con- 
duct, without  the  aid  of  revelation,  is  by  its  consequences. 
That  which,  upon  the  whole,  or  which  tluroughout  time  and 
etemi^  is  profitable  to  the  universe,  is  unquestionably  right. 
But  who  beside  Gk>d  can  discern  what  diis  is  ?  The  conse- 
quences of  every  action  are  endless,  and,  by  them  all,  this  de- 
termination is  to  be  made.  The  infinite  eye  only  can  discern 
these  consequences ;  the  infinite  mind  only  can  comprehend 
them.  Man  plainly  can  know  scarcely  one  out  of  millions,  even 
of  those  which  will  take  place  in  the  present  world,  and  not 
<me  of  those  which  will  exist  beyond  the  grave.  How  abso- 
lutely must  he  err,  who  is  precluded  from  Uie  means  of  forming 
a  judgment? 

The  three  great  duties  of  man  to  his  fellow  men  are  un- 
doubtedly truth,  justice,  and  kindness.  The  first  of  these, 
truth,  is  a  subject  absolutely  definite,  and  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguishable in  any  case  than  a  mathematical  quantity.  Its 
importance,  also,  is  pre-eminently  great.  The  consequences 
of  speaking  it  are  more  obviously  beneficial,  and  those  of  speak- 
ing falsehood  more  clearly  pernicious,  than  such  as  follow  any 
human  conduct.  Here,  then,  if  any  where,  we  may  expect  to 
find  the  dictates  of  the  human  understanding  free  from  per- 
plexity, supported,  and  decisive.  Yet,  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  men,  who  have  relied  on  the  investigations  of  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  a  moral  creed,  have  fallen  into  very  serious 
errors  concerning  this  subject  Nor  have  these  been  persons 
of  inferior  talents.    Archdeacon  Paley,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
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most  lumiiious  meters  61^  our  own  time,  pursuing  this  coune 
of  inquiry,  has  determined  that  lying  is  sometimes  lawfiil,  and 
this,  with  his  Bible  before  him,  and  the  awfiil  declaration  of 
God  himself  sounding  in  his  ears,  *<  There  shall  in  no  wise 
'^  enter  into  the  heavenly  dty  any  one,  who  loveth  or  maketh 
<^  a  lie.""  If  such  is  the  decision  of  a  Protestant  divine  of 
great  eminence,  when  thus  employed,  what  are  we  to  suppose 
must  be  the  decision  of  other  meti  ?  If  such  is  the  decision 
concerning  truth,  a  subject  perfectly  simple,  obvious,  and  un- 
embarrassing,  what  are  we  to  suppose  must  be  the  determina- 
tions concerning  justice  and  kindness,  especially  the  latter,  far 
less  distinctly  understood,  far  less  accurately  defined,  and  of 
course  exposed  to  far  greater  uncertainty  f 

With  respect  to  the  duties  involved  in  the  general  name  c^ 
piety,  the  difficulties  are  obviously  greater.  The  first  of  them, 
and  that  evidently  insuperable,  springs  from  the  invincible  ig- 
norance of  man  concerning  God. 

Most  persons  who  employ  themselves  in  reasoning  concern- 
ing this  subject,  deceive  themselves,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  that 
grossly,  with  respect  to  one  particular  of  very  great  importance. 
They  seem  very  extensively  to  suppose,  that  reason,  without 
any  assistance,  would  be  able  to  discover  the  very  same  aigu- 
ments  concerning  the  existence  and  character  of  this  glorious 
being,  which,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  our  own  reason  pos- 
sesses. No  opinion  is  more  fallacious.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  the  existence  of  one  God,  and  the  nature  and  perfection 
of  his  character.  From  the  same  source  we  derive  the  most 
just  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  both  his  works  and  de- 
signs. In  this  manner  we  are  placed  in  a  situation  entirety 
new  and  unattainable  by  men  destitute  of  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion. It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  existence  and  character  of 
God,  and  then  to  discover  the  proo6  of  his  existence  and  cha- 
racter, presented  to  the  mind  by  his  works ;  and  wholly  ano- 
ther thing  to  learn  his  being  and  attributes  from  the  works 
themselves.  In  the  former  case,  many  arguments  are  disco- 
verable by  reason,  of  which,  left  to  itself,  it  would  never  have 
entertained  a  thought.  All  the  arguments,  also,  which  it  ac- 
tually discovers,  are  seen  in  a  new  Ught,  and  ftr  more  clearly, 
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disdnctly,  comprehensivdy,  and  therefore  fiur  mote  justly  and 
satisfiictorily,  than  in  the  latter  case.  These  advantages  are 
incalculable,  and  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  with  etact  dis- 
crii&ination,  and  to  their  full  extent. 

But  even  now,  Revelation  apart,  it  is  a  tash  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  prove  the  unity  of  God ;  of  so  much  diflBculty,  that, 
unless  I  have  been  deceived,  it  has  never  been  performed  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  thinking  men.  There  is  also  to  this 
day,  when  we  lay  aside  the  Scriptures,  not  a  little  imcertainty 
hanging  over  our  views  and  discussions  concerning  the  divine 
attributes,  particularly  those  of  a  moral  nature.  StiU  more 
clouded  and  obscure  are,  in  this  case,  the  works  of  God,  while 
his  designs  are  almost  absolutely  veiled  in  darkness. '  Could 
the  divines  and  philosophers,  who  think  most  favourably  con- 
cerning the  capacity  of  reason  to  direct  our  researches  into 
these  subjects,  place  themselves,  for  a  short  period,  exactly  in 
the  circumstances  of  an  enlightened  heathen,  they  would,  I 
suspect,  think  much  less  favourably  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  human  intellect,  than  they  sometimes  seem  to  have 
done. 

What  reason  is  really  able  to  accomplish,  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  is  in  all  probability  that,  and  nothing  more  than 
that,  which  it  has  already  accomplished.  Its  efibrts  have  been 
made  so  long,  so  often,  so  laboriously,  in  so  many  different  ages 
and  countries,  and  by  so  many  minds  of  the  first  order,  that 
we  cannot,  without  renouncing  our  own  reason,  expect  them 
ever  to  rise  above  the  height  to  which  they  have  already  at- 
tained. Wliat  man  has  done  in  this  respect,  is  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  all  which  man  can  do. 

But  man  has,  in  fact,  lost  invariably  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  perfect  God;  and,  when  lost,  has  never  recovered  it. 
Reason  has  invariably  formed  many  gods,  and  these,  without 
an  exception,  have  been  imperfect  in  their  manner  of  existence, 
their  attributes,  their  conduct,  and  their  happiness.  They 
have  been  impotent,  foolish,  and  vicious. 

But  the  apprehension  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one 
changes  our  whole  system  of  thought  concerning  the  universe, 
and  changes  it  entirely.     Both  its  worlds  and  their  inhabitants 
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have  a  new  origin,  and  a  new  destination.    They  are  plaoedin 
entirely  new  relations^  subjected  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
laws,  and  are  summoned  to  the  performance  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  duties.    At  the  same  time  it  becomes  impossible, 
on  this  plan,  for  an  individual  ever  to  know  who  or  how  many 
are  the  beings  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  gods  to  himself,  or 
the  relations  which  he  bears  severally  to  them.     The  charac- 
ter, station,  office,  and  agency  of  each  become  absolutely  undis- 
coverable.     It  becomes  impossible  to  learn  their  will  and  his 
own  duty.     Of  course,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  know 
how  to  please  them,  when  he  has,  or  has  not  pleased  them, 
and  how  to  obtain  the  rewards  which  might  be  expected  from 
doing  his  duty.     Every  new  god  introduced  into  the  system, 
renews  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning these  things,  and  others  connected  with  them,  as  they 
respected  him  who  was  first  placed  by  the  mind  in  this  exalted 
station.     The  difficulties,  therefore,  are  multiplied  as  the  num- 
ber of  deities  is  multiplied,  and  are  mightily  increased  also  by 
the  differences  of  character,  stations,  powers,  and  employments, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess. 

Such  has  actually«been  the  state  of  G^tiHsm  with  respect 
to  this  all-important  subject     Such  have  been  its  gods ;  such 
the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  character,  stations,  and 
pleasure ;  such  the  undeterminable  nature  of  the  duties  owed 
them.     Hence  the  nations  who  have  embraced  this  scheme, 
and  the  philosophers,  as  truly  as  other  men,  have  been  abso- 
lutely unsettled  with  regard  to  their  own  moral  actions,  espe- 
cially those  included  under  the  name  of  piety.     The  conse- 
quence has  been  that,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  rationally 
expected,  a  deplorable  degeneracy  of  mind,  and  an  absolute 
corruption  of  lUe,  with  regard  to  all  these  duties.     It  ought 
here  to  be  observed,  that  this  system  has  not  been  improved 
by  philosophers ;  I  mean,  upon  the  whole.     That  they  formed 
just  opinions  concerning  some  subjects  must  certainly  be  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  that  their  whole  scheme  of  moral  doctrines  and 
duties  was  at  all  fitted  to  make  men  better  than  they  found 
them,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.     The  system  of  the  Iroquois 
is  less  absurd,  less  a  vagrant  from  truth  and  virtue,  than  that 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     That  of  the  Hindoos  is  worse 
than  either. 

The  duties  of  piety,  which  are  most  obvious  to  reason,  are 
reverence  and  gratitude.  In  the  state  of  man  which  we  have 
been  contemplating,  both  are  necessarily  attended  with  very 
serious  difficulties  arising  from  two  sources,  the  character  and 
the  number  of  the  deities  admitted  into  the  system. 
.  All  our  views  and  emotions  towards  any  being  with  whom 
we  are  connected,  or  suppose  ourselves  to  be  connected,  are 
necessarily  regulated  by  the  character  of  that  being.  If  he  be 
great,  wise,  and  good,  they  are  naturally  expansive  and  ele- 
vated ;  if  he  be  Uttle,  foolish,  and  wicked,  they  are  of  course 
shrivelled ;  at  the  best  listless ;  and  not  unfrequently  hostile. 
But  the  gods  of  every  polytheist  have  imiformly  sustained  the 
latter  character ;  and  this  fact  furnishes  decisive  proof^  that 
polytheism  can  form  no  other  gods.  The  most  exalted  of  them 
is  infinitely  distant  from  Jehovah.  All  the  gods  of  the  na- 
tions are  vanity,  and  a  lie  ;  *not  false  only,  but  empty  also  of 
all  the  proper  perfections  of  God. 

The  supreme  God  of  every  man,  whether  he  be  Jehovah, 
Jupiter,  a  calf,  or  a  stock,  is  the  highest  object  which  that 
man  knows.  Above  the  character  of  this  deity,  his  mind  will 
never  rise.  Beyond  it,  his  views  will  never  expand.  His  re- 
verence and  his  gratitude,  if  directed  to  Jehovah,  that  is,  cor- 
dially, will  of  course  be  such,  as  in  some  measure  to  become 
the  character  of  this  infinitely  great  and  glorious  object ;  if  to 
Jupiter,  will  sink,  as  the  object  of  his  worship  is  diminished; 
if  to  a  calf  or  a  stock,  will,  to  say  the  least,  approach  the  verge 
of  nihility. 

The  same  effect  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  produced  by 
uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  concerning  the  cha* 
racter  of  his  deity.  Doubtful  reverence  and  gratitude  are  ex- 
ercises of  the  mind,  attended  with  all  the  burdensome  influence 
of  suspense,  and  are  unsupported  and  unawakened  by  any  set- 
tled convicdon  of  their  obligatory  nature.  In  this  situation 
diey  are  rendered,  at  the  best,  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  al- 
ways with  reluctance  when  rendered  at  all ;  are  feeble  efforts 
when  they  exist,  and  exist  only  at  solitary  intervals. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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In  the  minds  of  men  of  understanding  there  will  also  arise 
another,  and  that  an  immovable  obstacle  to  the  performance 
of  these  duties.     This  is  an  absolute  uncertainty  of  being  ac- 
cepted in  the  performance  of  any  duty  whatever.     Socrates 
doubted  whether  God  would  accept  the  prayers  of  men,  and 
advised  his  pupil  to  unite  with  his  countr}'men  in  their  cus- 
tomary worship,  until  God  should  disclose  by  revelation  the 
worship  which  he  would  accept.     This,   probably,   was  one 
commanding  reason  to  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  by 
which  they  were  induced  to  participate  in  a  ritual'  so  unfound- 
ed and  revolting  as  those  of  their  respective  Countries.     The 
absurdities  of  this  worship,  in  many  of  these  countries  at  least, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  have  perceived ;  but  they 
knew  not  what  to  substitute  in  its  place.     The  number  of  the 
gods  of  polytheism  added  immeasurably  to  these  difficulties. 
As  the  Gentiles  knew  not  who  or  what  their  gods  were,  they 
could  not  know  what  relations  they  sustained  to  them,  or  what 
duties  they  owed,  or  in  what  maimer  those  duties  were  to  be 
rendered.     In  the  multitude  of  these  deities  they  found  new 
and  still  more  perplexing  embarrassments.     The  number  was 
uncertain,  and  the  proper  character  of  each  absolutely  doubt- 
ful.    The  concern  which  each  had  with  human  affairs,  the 
pleasure  of  each,  and  the  services  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  him,  were  all  absolutely  unknown.     Eve^  god  introduced 
into  the  system  after  the  first,  renewed  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  knowledge  of  the  first.     Thus  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  votary  were  multiplied  without  end ;  and  what  was 
the  gratitude,  and  what  was  the  reverence  due  to  each,  could 
never  be  determined,  even  with  a  hope  of  success. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  man,  with- 
out the  aid  of  revelation,  is  unable  to  find  out  a  religion  which 
will  render  him  acceptable  to  God ;  that  in  this  situation  he  is 
ignorant  of  God,  and  incapable  of  devising  a  system  of  duty, 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  may  hope  to  be  accepted. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  subject,  through  other  considera- 
tions, at  the  present  time,  I  shall  conclude  my  discourse  with 
three  remarks. 
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REMARKS. 

I.  From  these  observations  we  cannot^  I  thinks  foul  to  see  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  revelation. 

If  the  view  given  in  this  disoourse  concerning  the  ability  of 
reason  to  find  out  a  religion  which  will  render  us  acceptable  to 
God  is  just,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  cannot  be  questioned* 
If  without  revelation  we  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  .God ;  if  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  him  and  to  each  other ;  if  these  things  are 
actually  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  then  we  infinitely 
need  to  have  these  things  communicated  to  us  by  bimselC 
Without  the  possession  of  them  we  cannot  hope  for  his  favour, 
and  without  his  favour  we  cannot  be  happy. 

II.  From  the  observations  nuxde  in  this  discourse^  it  is  evident f 
that  the  objection  against  the  Scriptures^  as  a  revelation  from 
God^  that  they  were  published  at  so  late  aperiqd^  isgroundless. 

Infidels  have  triumphantly  alleged  this  fact  against  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They  gravely 
inform  us,  that  if  God  had  thought  such  a  revelation  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  mankind  his  character  and  their 
duty,  he  certainly  would  have  communicated  it  from  the  be** 
ginning.  <<  If,^  say  they,  ^^  we  need  such  a  communication, 
^  in  order  to  enable  us  to  know  the  will  of  God,  it  was  equally 
*'  needed  by  every  preceding  generation  of  men.  How  un- 
reasonable, then,  is  the  supposition,  that  this  all-wise  Beings 
regarding  the  whole  human  race  with  equal  benevolence,  de- 
layed this  important  blessing  till  the  time  of  Moses,  more 
<^  than  two  thousand  years  after  the  professed  date  of  the  cre- 
'^  ation  ?  What,  according  to  the  dictates  of  this  same  reve- 
<'  lation,  are  we  to  suppose  became  of  the  unluq)py  beings  who 
'^  lived  before  this  date,  and  were  unable  to  know  their  duty, 
'*  because  it  was  not  revealed  ?  Are  we  to  attribute  such 
^*  partiality  to  the  infinitely  wise  and  just  ruler  of  all  things? 
^^  How  much  more  rational,  then,  is  it  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  nature  is  the  true  religion,  and  that  the  duties 
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which  it  prescribes  are  the  real  and  only  duties  of  mankind  ? 
This  religion  was  published  in  the  beginning,  and  has  been 
^<  continued  without  interruption  through  all  the  succeeding 
"  generations  of  our  race.'' 

To  these  specious  observations,  I  answer,  in  the  first  place, — 
That  the  religion  of  Nature  is  not  even  yet  published. 
The  first  error  of  infidels  with  respect  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  fiital  one,  is,  that  what  they  caU  the  religion  of  nature 
may  be  the  means  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  If  I  mistake 
not,  this  has  been  amply  shown  in  the  progress  of  the  present 
discourse.  It  has  appeared,  at  least  to  me,  clear  beyond  rea- 
sonable debate,  that  mankind,  in  the  exercise  of  their  reason, 
have  been  far  from  discovering  such  a  religion  as  can  become 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this  all  important  end  ;  that  they 
have  wholly  failed  of  discovering  either  of  its  great  constituent 
parts.  They  have  neither  known  God  nor  his  pleasure,  and, 
of  course,  can  neither  perform  their  duty  nor  become  accept- 
able to  him.  Were  Jupiter  the  real  God,  such  a  religion,  per- 
haps, might  secure  our  safety  ;  but  from  Jehovah  it  furnishes 
not  a  single  hope.  That  the  infinitely  perfect  Being  will  bless 
those  who  please  him,  and  those  only,  there  cannot  be  a  sober 
doubt.  Equally  indubitable  is  it,  that  those  whose  character 
comports  exactly  with  this  favourite  religion  of  infidels,  can 
never  please  him,  but  must  be  odious  in  his  sight.  To  them, 
therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  hope  of  acceptance. 

Secondly,  The  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  was  begun 
with  the  first  man,  and  that  immediately  after  his  cre- 
ation; and  from  him  was  continued,  in  a  series  of  com- 
munications, down  to  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  In- 
fidels will  not  themselves  deny,  that  this  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  only  source  from  which  we  can  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  No  more  can  they  deny  that  it  was  re- 
peated to  Enoch ;  to  Noah  and  his  family ;  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  to  Job  and  his  firiends,  and  not  improbably  to 
many  others.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  revelation  was  be- 
gun at  a  period  sufiiciently  early  at  least,  if  we  receive  the 
testimony  given  by  itself;  and  without  this,  we  know  nothing 
concerning  the  subject. 
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Thirdly,  Had  mankind  been  willing  to  letain,  and  obey,  tbe 
will  of  God,  every  generation  would  have  been  possessed  of 
this  invaluable  blessing.  Had  the  descendants  of  Noah,  in 
their  several  generations,  cherished  this  disposition,  nay,  had 
they  not  been  directly  hostile  to  their  duty,  revelation  would 
have  descended  tl^ough  every  generation  of  men  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  may  be  reptied,  that  this  answer  reaches  only  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  ;  since  preceding  generations  have  actually 
lost  the  revelation  which  they  possessed ;  and  therefore  their 
descendants  have  been  bom  and  lived  without  the  knowledge 
which  it  conveyed,  and  which  to  them  is  here  considered  as 
indispensable. 

To  this  observation  I  rejoin,  that,  although  its  truth  is  rea- 
dily admitted,  the  consequence,  intentionally  derived  fiN>m  it, 
will  not  follow. 

The  only  manner  in  which  God  could  satisfy  this  demand, 
would  be  to  make  a  revelation  to  every  i^e  and  tribe  of  man- 
kind, and,  it  would  seem,  to  every  family  and  person.  The 
revelation  made  to  Jeroboam  was  forgotten  by  all  his  children 
except  one ;  that  to  Ahab,  by  his ;  and  that  to  Jehu,  by  all 
his.  Those  made  to  Jehoshaphat,  were  renounced  by  Jeho- 
ram ;  those  to  Heeekiah,  by  M anasseh ;  and  those  to  Josiah, 
by  his  children.  From  the  whole  history  of  man  we  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  believe,  that,  without  a  constant  series  of  mira- 
cles, any  revelation,  beside  a  written  one,  could  be  preserved. 
Even  a  written  revelation  was  sustained  among  the  Jews  by  a 
series  of  miracles ;  and  in  this  manner  was  preserved  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  These  facts  teach  us  the  very  manner  in 
which  it  must  be  continued,  if  continued  at  all,  among  the  rest 
of  mankind.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  God,  in  order  to 
preserve  even  the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  pleasure, 
would  convert  his  whole  providence  into  a  series  of  miraculous 
dispensations. 

Especially  will  this  supposition  appear  extraordinary  idien 
we  remember,  that  the  beings,  for  whom  all  this*  is  demanded, 
violate  every  dictate  of  the  divine  will  which  they  know,  and 
steadily  act  in  opposition  to  their  own  consciences.  Certainly 
such  beings  must  have  very  imperfect  claims,  if  they  can  be 
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supposed  to  have  any  claims, — even  to  the  least  blessings, 
much  more  to  the  series  of  dispensations  proposed.  All  this, 
however,. would  not  answer  the  end.  Wer^  tJie  revelation  pro- 
posed actually  to  be  made,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  either  welcomed  or  obeyed.  Infidels  have  now 
abundant  and  decisive  evidence ;  such  as  they  cannot  answer, 
and  such  as  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  them,  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God.  Yet  they  are  unsatisfied ;  and  oppose,  de* 
ny,  and  calumniate  the  Bible.  Vast  multitudes,  also,  of  man- 
kind, who  acknowledge  its  divine  origin,  contend  against  its  doc- 
trines, and  disobey  its  precepts.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  they 
love  sin,  and  dread  its  punishment.  For  the  very  same  reason, 
revelation  has  been  resisted  in  every  age.  *^  This  is  the  con* 
^^  demnation,'"  says  the  Saviour  of  men,  ^^  that  light  is  come 
^^  into  the  world ;  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
^^  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  He  that  doth  evil  hateth  the 
^^  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be 
**  reproved.'* 

III.  From  the  same  eaurce  we  kamj  that  another  obfection 
against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures^  customarily  made  by 
infideh^ — viz.  that  they  have  not  been  more  extensively  given  to 
mankind^ — is  vain  and  futile. 

Infidels  customarily  speak  of  natural  religion  as  having  been 
connnunicated  to  the  whole  human  race.  Yet  even  themselves, 
whenever  they  appeal  to  facts,  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  and  those  almost  solely  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Exclusively  of  the  discoveries  which  are  attributed  to 
these  men,  there  is  not  now,  there  never  has  been,  revelation 
apart,  any  thing  that  can  be  called  religion.  After  mighty 
and  long  continued  labours  on  this  subject, — after  many  and 
most  magnificent  promises, — ^infidels  have  never  been  able  to 
produce  any  thing  more.  Lord  Herbert,  after  having  made 
the  strongest  declarations,  that  the  religion  of  nature  is  innate 
in  the  mind  of  every  man,  and  is  there  written  by  the  finger 
of  God,  is  compelled  to  confess,  that  it  has  been  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  almost  all  men.  But  the  philosophers  in 
question  were  a  little  company  of  men ;  and  all  who  ever  read 
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their  books  were  but  a  mere  handful.  There  are  more  per- 
sons m  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment  who  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  in  a  good  degree  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gion which  they  contain,  than  the  whole  number  which  have 
read  any  philosophical  writings  since  philosophy  was  first  writ- 
ten. There  were  far  more  persons  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
in  most  ages  of  that  nation,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  afterwards  with  those  of  the  prophets, 
than  were  ever  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  and  Roman  philo- 
sophy. It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  writings,  also, 
came  into  existence  at  sq  late  a  period,  that  they  are  liable  to 
the  full  force  of  the  preceding  objection.  These  philosophers 
lived  very  long  after  the  time  of  Moses ;  most  of  them  very 
little  before,  and  some  of  them  after  the  time  of  Christ.  Had 
they,  therefore,  discovered  a  religion  which  would  render  men 
accepted  by  their  Maker,  that  religion  would  have  been  liable 
to  both  these  objections  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  reli^on 
of  the  Scriptures. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  religion  which  they  taught  was  as  little 
fitted  to  accomplish  this  great  end,  as  that  which  was  embraced 
by  the  people  at  large.  They  cleared  the  common  GentiUsm 
of  some  absurdities,  and  ornamented  it  with  some  doctrines  and 
precepts  which  were  just  and  defensible;  but  they  added 
many  absurdities  of  their  own ;  taught  false  doctrines  of  their 
own;  and  increased  the  number  of  immoral  precepts.  All 
these,  also,  they  impressed  on  the  mind  with  the  whole  force 
of  their  genius,  learning,  eloquence,  and  authority.  In  the 
meantime,  their  example  destroyed  the  influence  of  their  in-^ 
structions  when  they  were  true,  and  increased  it  when  they 
were  false.  What,  therefore,  they  found  bad  in  itseli^  they 
made  worse  upon  the  whole,  and  not  better. 
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SERMONS  ON  REVELATION. 

SERMON  II. 

MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL 
RENDER  HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD. 

JOB  xxviiL  12, 13. 

*^  Where  shall  wisdom  hefcund,  and  where  is  the  jdace  of  un- 
derstanding *f 

*^  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereqf,  neither  is  U  found  in  the 
land  of  (he  living^* 


An  intelligent  and  sober  man,  surveying  himself  and  the  ob- 
jects around  him,  would  very  naturally  form  a  series  of  reflect 
tions  like  the  following : — 

<^  Whence  and  what  am  I  ?  How  came  I  to  be,  to  be  what, 
^^  and  where  I  am  ?  My  frame  is  a  complication  of  wonders, 
^  utterly  surpassing  my  comprehension.  It  is  alive.  What  is 
^  that  life,  and  whence  derived  ?  It  can  move.  What  is  the 
cause  of  its  motions  ?  It  is  the  medium  through  which  I  re- 
ceive an  endless  multitude  of  senation^,  both  pleasurable  and 
painful.  By  what  mysterious  power  does  it  become  the  me- 
'^  dium  ?  I  can  think  and  choose ;  I  can  imagine  and  feel ;  I 
^<  can  hope  and  fear ;  I  can  love  and  hate ;  I  can  enjoy^oid 
<^  suiFer.  In  what  manner  are  these  wonderful  affections  pro- 
^*  duced.*^ 

^^  I  am  placed  in  a  world  full  of  wonders.  The  vegetable,  the 
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*^  animal,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms  are  replenished  with  objects 
'^  of  a  marvellous  nature ;  effects  which  I  can  understand  very 
^^  imperfectly,  and  causes  which  I  can  scarcely  understand  at  all. 
"  Yet  I  can  distinctly  perceive  that  they  are  extensively  fitted 
for  liie  use  of  man,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  intended,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  myself 
and  my  fellow  men.  But  what  are  we  ?  For  what  end  were 
^'  we  made  ?  for  there  are  so  visible  and  numerous  proofs  of  con- 
'*  trivance,  and  of  such  wondered  contrivance  in  both  the  body 
**  and  mind  of  man,  that  it  is  irrational,  and  seems  to  be  impos- 
'*  sible  not  to  conclude  that  we  were  made.  Who,  and  what  is 
'*  He,  by  whom  we  were  made  ?  How  plainly  must  his  nature 
'^  transcend  all  such  comprehension  as  mine  ?  In  the  contem- 
plation of  such  power,  wisdom,  and  agency  as  I  see  displayed 
in  myself,  and  in  all  things  which  are  presented  to  my  view, 
^*  I  am  lost  in  astonishment.  For  what  purpose  was  I  made  ? 
^*  I,  and  all  other  men  must  soon  go  to  the  grave.  Shall  I 
'^  then  perish ;  or  shall  I  survive  the  tomb,  and  re-exist  in  fii- 
'^  ture  periods  of  endless  duration  ?  Of  what  incomprehensi- 
**  ble  importance  are  those  questions  ?  Who  can  answer 
*<  them  .?* 

'*  If  man  is  destined  to  be  immortal,  imd  may  be  happy 
'^  throughout  eternity,  what  measures  shall  he  undertake  to 
"  ensure  his  happiness  ?  Where,  how,  with  whom  shall  he 
**  exist  ?  What  will  be  his  circumstances  ?  How  shall  he 
^^  act,  so  as  to  make  all  these  things  desirable  when  he  shall 
**  arrive  in  the  future  world  ?*" 

Thoughts  like  these  have  probably  passed  through  the  mind 
of  every  man  possessed  of  the  character  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Not  improbably  they  may  often  have  engrossed  his 
deepest  attention ;  awakened  anxiety  and  alarm ;  produced 
perplexity;  forced  the  thoughts  to  wander  into  the  eternal 
world  to  explore,  with  distressing  solicitude,  the  character  and 
designs  of  God ;  and  to  ask,  "  What  will  become  of  me,  when 
"  my  soul  shall  be  separated  from  my  body.""  "  Where,*"  he 
will  irresistibly  exclaim,  "  shall  the  wisdom  be  found,  which 
^*  shaQ  make  me  acceptable  to  God  ?  Where  is  the  place  of 
that  understanding  which  will  enaUe  me  effectually  to  pro- 
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<*  vide  for  the  wants  of  my  future  being  ?  Man  certainly 
*^  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof,  for  its  value  is  beyond  all 
**  price ;  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living,  for  such 
*^  a  discovery  would  have  filled  the  world  with  astonishment 
*'  and  rapture,  and  the  tidings  must  have  vibrated  through 
**  every  nation,  and  every  succeeding  age  of  man."" 

J  have  already  stated  several  difficulties  which  have  prevent- 
ed mankind  from  discovering  a  religion  capable  of  rendering 
them  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  now  my  design  to  consider  this 
subject  with  respect  to  several  other  things  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fundamental,  and  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  wiU,  when 
fairly  examined,  prove  the  doctrine  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt 

In  this  examination  I  shall  pursue  the  scheme  adopted  in  a 
former  discourse,  and  shall  consider  that  which  man  can  do 
concerning  this  all-important  subject,  as  being  what  man  has 
already  done.  It  would  be  idle  here  to  enter  into  abstract 
speculations  concerning  the  possible  extent  of  the  powers  of 
man.  After  all  the  laborious  efforts  which  have  been  made, 
and  made  with  every  advantage,  it  is  perfect  trifling  to  inquire 
whether  there  may  not  be  hereafter  some  superior  mind,  or  a 
mind  possessed  of  some  superior  advantages,  by  which  this 
mighty  discovery  may  be  more  successfully  made.  Cicero^s 
remark  is  here  plainly  conclusive,  *^  That  it  makes  no  difFer- 
^'  ence  whether  no  man  is  wise,  or  whether  no  man  can  be 
"  wise."" 

Still  I  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  greater  satis- 
faction in  the  minds  of  my  audience,  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  shall  attempt  to 
show,  that  reason  cannot  possibly  make  this  discovery,  and  to 
exhibit  the  real  grounds  of  this  impossibility. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  I  observe  ge- 
nerally, 

That  our  duty  cannot  be  performed,  unless  it  is  known ; 

That  it  cannot  be  known,  unless  our  relations  to  the  beings, 
to  whom  our  duties  are  owed,  be  known ;  and 

That  these  relations  cannot  be  known,  unless  the  nature, 
character,  and  circumstances  of  these  beings,  out  of  which  all 
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these  lelations  rise,  and  on  which  they  all  depend,  be  also 
known. 

These  propositions,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  admitted,  since 
they  cannot  be  denied  without  Tiolence  to  reason. 

It  will  be  the  particular  design  of  this  discourse  to  show, 
that  the  several  things  which  I  have  specified,  are  unknown. 
Should  this  be  evinced,  it  will  follow  that  our  duty,  so  far,  must 
be  unknown ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  acquired  from  the 
performance  of  our  duty,  must  be  unattainable,  unless  we  can 
desire  the  knowledge  of  it  from  some  other  source  than  the 
exercise  of  our  reason. 

In  support  of  this  scheme,  I  observe, 

I.  That  recLson^  hft  to  itsdf^  cannot'undersiand  the  nature  qf 
God. 

Simonides,  having  been  asked  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  What  God  was  ?  requested  a  day^s  time  to  consider  the 
subject.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  instead  of  returning  an  an- 
swer he  requested  two  more ;  at  the  end  of  these  four,  and  at 
the  end  of  all,  answered,  tfa)at  he  was  unable  to  tell.  Every 
man,  who  looks  into  his  own  bosom,  will  distinctly  perceive, 
that  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  the  water,  so  does  his  mind  to 
that  of  the  philosopher.  No  words  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  own  ignorance  of  this  great  and  mysterious 
Being.  If  he  makes  serious  efforts  to  analyze  His  character, 
he  will  find  his  difficulties  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  met  the  eye  of  Simonides  ;  and  will  feel  that  he  needs, 
not  a  few  days,  not  a  few  years,  not  a  single  life,  but  many 
lives,  and  many  centuries,  to  acquire  satisfactory  views  con- 
cerning tins  unfathomable  subject.  After  all  his  labours,  after 
all  his  anxieties,  he  will  find  himself  compelled  to  address  to 
his  own  soul  the  language  of  Zophar  to  Job,  ^^  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know?  The  measure 
thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea.*" 
What  is  thus  irresistibly  proved  by  every  man  in  his  own 
serious  attempts  to  investigate  the  subject,  is,  in  the  most  de» 
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oisive  manner,  also  evident  firom  facts.  Reason  has  never  been 
able  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  one  God,  or  two,  or 
many.  The  conduct  of  men  in  this  respect  has  been  very  re- 
markable. Imagination  has  formed  the  gods  of  reason  or  phi- 
losophy. The  process  appears  to  have  been  this : — ^The  com- 
mon people,  amid  the  various  displays  of  the  divine  presence 
and  agency  in  the  natural  world,  which  made  strong  impres- 
sions on  their  imaginations,  fastened  upon  one  and  another  as 
peculiar  objects  of  veneration,  connecting  with  them  various 
traditional  doctrines  and  stories  in  an  association,  which  became 
ultimately  permanent.  From  reverencing  Ood  in  these  objects, 
they  came  ultimately  and  speedily  to  reverence  the  objects 
themselves  as  gods.  From  believing  that  God  was  peculiarly 
manifested  in  these  objects,  they  soon  came  to  fancy  that  each 
of  the  objects  was  a  god.  When  they  had  once  attributed  to 
them  this  character ;  the  poets,  in  the  wanton  indulgence  of 
imagination,  also  added  to  their  origin  and  character  innume- 
rable suggestions,  made  by  an  excursive  mind,  concerning 
their  employments,  their  stations,  their  powers,  and  their  con- 
nection with  men.  In  this  situation  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
philosophers.  There  is  no  solid  ground  for  believing,  that  the 
reason  of  these  men  at  all  lessened  the  number,  or  materially 
improved  tiie  character  of  the  deities,  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  fancy  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  three  hundred  Jupi- 
ters,  or  supreme  gods  of  philosophy,  it  is  originally  and  mathe- 
matically certain,  that  all  must  be  false  except  one.  A  glance 
of  the  eye  proves  that  one  equally  false ;  because  fraught  with 
gross  and  miserable  imperfections. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  at  the  present  time,  that 
the  debates  of  philosophy  about  the  substance  of  God,  his  man- 
ner of  existence,  the  attributes,  and  his  providence,  were  end- 
less. Nothing  could  more  clearly  prove  the  difficulties  which, 
to  human  beings,  attend  the  subject  than  these  debates,  and 
the  diversity  and  contrariety  of  opinion  which  they  imfold. 
Had  the  divine  character  been  obvious  to  the  reason  of  man, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  found  the  object  of  his 
worship  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  stars ;  in 
the  four  elements ;  in  the  world  at  large ;  in  living  and  dead 
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men;  in  animals  of  every  description,  even  down  to  frogs  and 
flies ;  in  innumerable  creatures  of  ima^ation ;  in  a  multitude 
of  productions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  in  images,  form- 
ed of  various  metals,  of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

That  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  reason,  unassisted  by  revela- 
tion, to  prove  that  there  is  but  one  God,  is  certain  from  the 
fact^  that  reason,  thus  circumstanced,  has  never  frimished  this 
proof.  The  volumes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  absolutely  va- 
cant of  any  satisfactory  evidence  on  thi&  subject.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Not  an  individual  philosopher  in  the  whole  number  ap- 
pears steadily  to  have  believed  the  existence  of  one  God  only. 
Socrates,  as  truly  as  the  rest,  speaks  indifferently  of  God  in 
the  singular,  and  gods  in  the  plural ;  and  both  he  and  they 
encouraged  and  practised  the  polytheistic  worship.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  recommended  the  idolatry  of  their  respective 
countries ;  and,  on  the  other,  employed  their  talents  to  sup- 
port it. 

We,  perhaps,  may  smile  at.  the  views  which  they  formed 
concerning  this  subject,  and  may  easily  forget,  that  for  all  our 
superior  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures.  Our 
smiles  may  be  spared.  In  their  circumstances  we  should  have 
thought  and  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Many  of  the  men, 
who  thus  taught  and  practised,  were  among  the  ablest  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Scriptures  frimish  many  aids  to  our  reason  in  examining 
this  subject,  of  which  the  ancient  philosophers  were  necessarily 
destitute.  Of  these  infidels  are  amply  possessed.  Yet  no  in- 
fidel has  hitherto  produced  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
unity  of  God.  That  this  would  have  been  done,  had  it  been 
in  their  power,  cannot  be  doubted ;  since  their  inducements  to 
accomplish  it  have  been  more  than  sufficient. 

But  the  unity  of  God,  as  every  one  who  has  read  the  Scrip- 
tures perfectly  knows  from  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  it, 
is  a  doctrine  of  supreme  importance  towards  our  knowledge  of 
the  relations  which  exist  between  us  and  him.  If  there  is  but 
one  God,  our  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  are  due  to 
him  only ;  if  there  are  two,  this  tribute  is  due  either  equally  or 
unequally  to  both.     It  has  ever  been  the  conclusion  of  reason. 
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that  all  the  beings,  to  whom  this  title  was  justly  given,  had  a 
daim  to  the  religious  services  of  manldndL  Accordingly,  those 
among  the  heathen  who  held  that  there  were  two  gods,  one 
good  and  the  6ther  evil,  worshipped  both ;  and  generally  ren- 
dered, as  do  the  Aborigines  of  this  country,  peculiar  homage 
to  the  evil  deity,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the  sufier- 
ings  which  they  expected  him  otherwise  to  inflict.  What  an 
immeasurable  change  is  thus  introduced  at  once  into  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  men,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  their  admission  of  a  second  into  their  creed ! 
We  here  see  men  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  rendering  their  su- 
preme homage  to  a  being  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of 
Satan ! 

Further,  if  there  be  two  Oods,  what  are  our  relations  to 
each  ?  By  which  of  them,  if  it  be  allowed  that  we  are  crea- 
tures,  were  we  created  ?  By  which  of  them  are  we  preserved  ? 
From  which  of  them  do  we  derive  the  means  of  supporting 
life,  and  rendering  it  desirably  ?  To  which  of  them  must  we 
look  for  the  continuance  of  our  being  in  the  ftiture  ages  of  du- 
ration ?  By  which  of  them  is  this  world  governed  ?  Are  all 
these  things,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  attributed  to 
them  both ;  and  if  so,  are  they  equally  or  unequally  attribu- 
table ?     Who  can  answer  these  questions  ? 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to 
a  being,  whom  we  style  God,  must  be  essentially  dependent  on 
these  considerations  ;  and  until  the  latter  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined,  the  former,  together  with  all  the  duties  springing 
from  them,  must  remain  unknown. 

Voltaire  pronounced  God  to  be  an  imperfect  and  dependent 
being.  If  this  is  his  character,  (and  that  it  is  the  real  cha- 
racter of  all  the  gods  acknowledged  by  both  heathen  and  infi- 
del philosophy  is  unquestionable,)  it  is  of  incomprehensible 
moment  to  us  that  we  know,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  what  is 
the  kind,  and  what  the  measure,  of  the  services,  whether  men- 
tal or  external,  which  he  will  require.  That  he  will  require  us 
to  think  justly  of  him  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  know  on  whom,  and  in 
what  respects,  he  is  dependent ;  and  in  what  particulars,  and 
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to  what  degree,  he  is  imperfect  If  he  himself  be  just,  he 
cannot  demand  of  us  that  we  ascribe  to  him  attributes  which 
he  does  not  possess  ;  nor  in  degrees,  in  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess them.     Who  is  able  to  make  these  ascriptions  truly  ? 

Farther,  In  what  manner  shall  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
his  will ;  the  degree  of  love,  reverence,  and  confidence  which 
he  requires ;  the  kind  of  worship  which  he  expects ;  or  the 
practical  obedience  with  which  he  will  be  satisfied?  Or  are 
all  these  things  to  be  left  to  conjecture  and  accident  ? 

In  the  Scriptures,  Jehovah  is  exhibited  as  possessing  unli- 
mited and  absolute  perfection.  How  difierent  must  be  the 
homage  and  the  obedience  due  to  such  a  being  from  those 
which  can  be  cbdmed  by  one  who  is  dependent  and  imperfect  ? 

The  true  God  either  is  or  is  not,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver, 
the  Benefactor,  the  Ruler,  and  the  Rewarder  of  all  beings. 
The  several  relations  here  expressed  are  plainly  of  incompre- 
hensible importance  to  us.  If  he  is  not  our  Creator,  then  we 
are  not  his  property,  and  in  this  respect  owe  him  nothing.  If 
he  is  not  our  Benefactor,  he  can  claim  from  us  no  gratitude 
for  any  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  If  he  is  not  our 
Ruler,  we  owe  him  nothing  as  subjects ;  are  not  bound  by  his 
laws ;  and  cannot  be  required  to  yield  him  any  obedience.  If 
he  is  not  our  Rewarder,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  his 
hands ;  and  can  entertain  no  hope  of  his  favour,  nor  fear  of  his 
displeasure.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  concerning  all 
these  subjects  the  reason  of  man  has  been  lost  in  perplexity 
and  error?  Who  does  not  see,  that  a  denial  of  these  attributes 
to  God  will  entirely  change  all  those  relations  which  subsist 
between  him  and  us,  and  will  essentially  change,  or  absolutely 
anmhilate,  all  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  him  ? 

Many  of  the  philosophers,  and  among  others  Aristotle,  the 
ablest  of  them  all,  thought  that  the  world  was  not  created  by 
God.  If  he  did  not  create  it,  it  is  not  his  property,  nor  the 
things  which  it*  contains.  Of  course,  he  cannot  have  given  it 
to  us.  Whence  then  do  we  derive,  on  what  foundation  do  we 
daim,  any  property,  or  any  right,  in  the  things  which  we  pos- 
sess ?  How,  in  this  case,  are  we  indebted  to  him  for  our  sus- 
tenance and  comfort  ? 
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Is  Ood  the  sancdfier  of  man  ?  The  andent  philosophers 
denied  this,  almost  with  a  single  voice ;  and  the  common 
people  at  large  were  of  the  same  opinion.  ^^  It  is  the  judg- 
*<  ment  of  all  mankind,^  says  Cotta,  in  Cicero^s  treatise  con^ 
ceming  the  nature  of  the  gods,  ^^  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  are 
to  be  asked  of  God,  but  a  man  is  to  expect  wisdom  only  from 
himself.  Who,'^  says  he,  "  ever  gives  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  being  a  good  man?^^  This  also  has  been  the  general, 
and  probably  the  universal,  opinion  of  infidels ;  nay,  it  has 
been,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  opinion  of  multitudes  who  style 
themselves  Christians.  Virtue  is  unquestionably  the  highest 
good  which  mankind  either  do  or  can  enjoy.  If  it  is  not  given 
to  us  by  God,  then  we  are  plainly  not  indebted  to  him  for  that 
blessing,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  others.  For  the 
chief  part  of  our  blessings  then,  according  to  this  opinion,  we 
owe  him  no  gratitude.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  the  admission 
or  rejection  of  this  doctrine  introduces  into  the  moral  system  a 
wonderftil  variation  both  of  our  relations  and  our  duties.  If 
virtue  is  not  given  by  God,  we  certainly  cannot  ask  for  it.  Of 
course,  this  subject  must  be  excluded  from  our  prayers.  If  we 
do  not  receive  it  from  his  hands,  it  must  be  equally  excluded 
from  our  praises.  At  the  same  time,  how  distant  from  the  hu- 
mility enjoined  in  the  Gospel  must  be  the  self-complacency  ex- 
perienced by  the  man  who  is  satisfied  that  he  provided  for 
himself  greater  blessings  than  are  given  to  him  by  God. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  a  Providence.  Tacitus  declares  it  to  be  uncer- 
tain, in  his  view,  whether  the  afiairs  of  mankind  were  governed 
by  chance  or  fate.  Pliny  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  providence 
as  being  unworthy  of  God.  Plato  taught,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vidence which  extends  to  individuals  and  their  concerns ;  but 
supposes  that  the  management  of  things  in  this  world  is  vested 
in  the  stars,  whom  he  directs,  therefore,  to  be  worshipped. 
Generally,  the  philosophers  who  admitted  a  providence,  held 
either  that  it  was  general,  and  respected  only  vast  and  im- 
portant affairs ;  or,  if  it  extended  to  individuals  and  their 
interests,  that  it  was  administered  only  by  subordinate  deides, 
stars,  demons,  and  other  such  gods.   A  great  number  of  them, 
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at  the  same  time,  attributed  the  control  of  all  things  to  fate ; 
while  many  others  considered  them  as  being  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  chance.     Accordingly  the  elder  Pliny  observes,  that 

the  goddess  Fortune,  blind,  variable,  and  inconstant,  is  in« 

voked  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  persons.*" 

Infidels,  in  modem  times,  have  adopted  opinions  similar  to 
some  of  these,  and  exactly  the  same  with  others. 

Mr.  Chubb  says,  ^^  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of 
'^  this  world  at  all  ;^  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ^^  That  God  does 
^*  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men,  and  there  is 
*^  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  particular  providence ; 
^*  that  Grod  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all, 
^<  or  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  tribes  of  men, 
*^  and  not  individuals.'' 

If  these  things  are  true,  it  is  undeniably  evident,  not  that 
our  relations  to  him,  and  his  to  us,  are  changed,  but  that  all 
relations  between  him  and  us,  which  are  of  any  importance,  are 
annihilated.  If  he  did  not  determine  our  exi8te^ce  ;  if  he  does 
not  provide  for  our  wants ;  if  he  does  not  preserve  our  lives ; 
if  he  does  not  defend  us  fronf  evil ;  if,  when  distressed,  he  does 
not  restore  us  to  comfort  and  hope ;  then  plainly  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  none  of  these  ble3sing8 ;  and  they  are  either 
casual,  or  derived  from  some  other  being.  If  they  are  derived 
from  some  other  being,  then  all  our  obligations  for  them  re- 
spect that  being  only.  If  they  are  casual,  we  are  under  no 
obligations  to  any  being  whatever. 

If  our  actions  are  too  insignificant  to  be  regarded  by  God, 
they  ought  not  to  be  objects  of  any  concern  to  us,  except  as 
sources  of  convenience  and  inconvenience.  As  right  or  wrong, 
they  are  visibly  of  no  moment.  We  are,  therefore,  released  at 
once  from  all  the  duties  which  respect  God,  or  our  fellow. 
creatures,  or  ourselves ;  and  are  under  no  obligations  to  reve- 
rence or  obey  him  ;  to  exhibit  justice,  truth,  and  kindness  to 
them  ;  or  to  restrain  within  any  bounds  our  own  passions  and 
appetites. 

Finally,  if  God  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  the  ruler  of  the 
universe,  he  certainly  has  prescribed  no  law,  and  required  no 
obedience.     Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  plainly  no  trans- 
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gression.  What  we  customarily  style  ftin  is,  tberefbie,  no  more 
forbidden  by  him  than  virtue,  and  virtue  is  no  more  required 
than  sin.  All  accountablcness  is  by  this  scheme  extermiaatedf 
all  reward,  and  all  punishment. 

II.  Bea»m  cannoi  discacer  the  designs  of  God. 

Should  it  be  admitted,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  obser^ 
vations  which  have  been  already  made,  that  we  are  able  in 
some  good  degree  to  understand  the  character  o£  God,  still  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  tp  discover  his  designs.  We  know^ 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  character  of  many  men,  and,  in 
a  variety  of  cases  can  form  just  opinions  respecting  their  future 
conduct,  so  far  as  it  will  depend  on  their  general  character. 
Still  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  divine  at  all  the  va- 
rious designs  which  they  continually  form,  unless  when  they 
are  pleased  directly  to  disclose  them.  ^^  What  man,*^  says  St. 
Paul,  ^^  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man, 
^^  which  18  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
**  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.*" 

The  designs  of  a  voluntary  being  Omniscience  only  can  di»* 
cem.  Accordingly,  to  search  the  heart  is  challenged  by  Jeho* 
vah  as  his  own  prerogative.  The  nature  of  such  a  being,  when 
well  understood,  may,  I  confess,  help  us  to  determine  what 
will  be  the  general  character  of  his  designs ;  if  he  be  virtuous^ 
that  they  also  will  be  virtuous ;  if  he  be  sinful,  that  they  will 
he  sinful.  But  it  can  never  teach  us  what  his  particular  de* 
signs  will  be.  Pre-eminently  true  is  this  observation  concern- 
ing Qod.  The  nature  of  God  is  infinite ;  all  his  attributes  are 
unlimited,  as  are  his  views  also,  his  designs,  and  his  actions. 
His  plans  are  universally  formed,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  in- 
terests in  his  vast  kingdpm,  spread  through  immensity  and 
eternity.  What  being  beside  himself  can  understand  desagns, 
proceeding  from  such  a  source,  and  comprehending  such 
objects  ? 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  make  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
God  whose  existence  is  revealed ;  whose  character  is  disclosed ; 
whom  you  may  be  said  in  some  proper  sense  to  know ;  whose 
law  is  in  the  most  definite  manner  declared  to  you ;  and  whose 
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designs,  of  the  h^hest  importance,  and  in  great  numbers,  are 
distinctly  explained ;  let  me  persuade  you  to  Toake  this  God 
the  object  of  your  diligent  contemplation.     Let  me  urge  you 
to  inquire  with  care  whether  you  know  any  thing  which  is 
material  to  his  character,  beside  what  is  disclosed  in  the  sacred 
volume.     He  is  there  exhibited  as  self-existent.     Con  you  tell 
what  self^existence  is?  He  is  declared  to  be  omnipresent.  Can 
you  at  all  satisfy  yourselves  how  the  Being,  who  is  now  present 
in  this  house,  is  at  this  moment  also  equally  present  in  the  sun, 
in  the  fixed  stars,  and  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ?     He  is  de- 
clared to  be  omniscient.     Can  you  think  what  it  is  to  search 
the  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  aU  beings  at  the  same  time ;  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  minion  on  his  footstool,  and  the  dioughts 
of  an  angel  before  his  throne ;  and  at  a  single  glance  to  survey 
whatever  is  done  above  and  under  the  whole  heaven ;  and  to 
behold  whatever  is  past,  present,  and  future,  in  the  illimi- 
tiible  extent  of  duration  with   one  view,   and  that  unalteti- 
able  and  etemaL     He  is  declared  to  be  eternal  and  immu^ 
table.     To  him,  therefore,  there  is  no  succession.    What- 
ever to  created  beings  is  past,  whatever  is  future,  is  to  him  only 
pcesent,  and  a  thousand  years  are  to  him  exactly  as  one  day, 
and  one  day  as  a  thousand  }rears.     All  durations  to  him,  thero- 
fiire,  is  expressed  by  the  single  word  n^dw.    Are  not  your 
minds  lost  in  attempting  to  comprehend  these  amazing  ob- 
jects ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  scheme  of  inquiry  any  far- 
tfaer*  What  is  true  of  these  subjects  is  true  of  all  which  per- 
tain to  God.  Wliat  then  can  be  known  concerning  the  designs 
of  such  a  being  as  this,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  pleased  to 
reveal?  How  plain  is  it,  that  philosophy  has  here  no  prin- 
ciples from  which  to  argue,  and  must  found  its  conclusions 
without  premises. 

But  in  the  designs  of  God  are  involved  whatever  he  chooses, 
and  whatever  he  will  do,  and  therefore  all  our  duty  and  all  our 
interest     How,  then,  shall  reason  find  out  either  ? 

ni.  fVe  know  very  litUeqf  our  awn  naiure. 

The  proof  of  this  position  is  absolute.     Philosophers  have 
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in  all  ages  been  laboriously  employed  in  discussing  the  human 
character;  and  yet  no  complete  satisfactory  account  has  hi- 
therto been  given  of  this  subject.  The  systems  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  have  been  regularly  doubted  and  denied  by 
those  who  have  followed  them.  Every  age  and  country  of 
dvilited  man  has  been  extensively  employed  in  this  manner. 
Even  now  enlightened  men  are  thus  employed.  Yet  where  is 
the  treatise  concerning  man,  which  has  commanded  the  general 
suffrage  in  its  favour  ? 

We  understand  imperfectly  the  very  reason,  by  which  we 
make  discoveries.  Concerning  the  will  we  are  still  more  in  the 
dark ;  nay,  we  are  unsatLsfied  whether  the  soul  is  material  or 
immaterial.  We  are  still  disputing  concerning  the  nature  of 
virtue ;  and  are  undetermined  whether  it  is  a  passion  or  the 
energy  of  the  mind  operating  in  a  given  manner.  We  have 
not  yet  determined  in  what  moral  obligation  consists,  or  how 
fiur  it  extends ;  nor  are  we  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  sin, 
or  its  guilt ;  or  concerning  the  merit  of  virtue.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  man  is  a  moral  agent  or  a  machine,  is  still  in 
debate. 

On  these  subjects  hang  others  of  immeasurable  importance ; 
and  as  these  are  settled,  so  those  must  be  determined. 

Our  relations  to  Ood  depend  on  our  own  nature,  as  well  as 
on  his.  If  we  are  animals,  or  if  we  are  machines,  as  philoso- 
phers, both  ancient  and  modem,  in  great  numbers  have  assert- 
ed, then  we  sustain  one  set  of  relations  towards  God,  and  to- 
wards all  other  intelligent  beings.  If  we  are  moral  agents,  our 
relations  to  both  are  immeasurably  different,  and  involve  an 
importance  which  no  finite  mind  can  comprehend ;  and  as  these 
relations  vary,  so  will  vary  whatever  we  call  by  the  name  of 
duty.  Since,  therefore,  we  are  thus  ignorant  of  our  own  na^- 
ture,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  the  relations  which  we  sustain, 
and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  other  beings  must,  on  this 
account  also,  be  extensively  unknown. 

IV.  Humim  reason  knows^  and  can  €U  present  knaWf  liiile  or 
fwMng  concerning  other  parts  of  the  divine  kingdom. 
The  world  in  which  we  dwell  is  connected  with  other  worlds. 
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and  its  inbabitants  with  their  inhabitants, — in  how  many  ways^ 
for  what  and  how  many  purposes,  how  intimately,  and  how 
loosely,  we  are  ignorant.  Still  it  is  with  perfect  reason  con- 
cluded, that  as  all  worlds,  and  all  intelligent  beings,  are  parts 
of  one  kingdom  of  God,  they  must  necessarily  be  connected  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  All  intelligent  beings  are  capable  of 
being  happy  or  miserable ;  are  of  a  social  nature ;  are  fitted  to 
feel,  and  are  intended  to  feel,  an  important  interest  in  each 
others  well-being ;  and  are  formed  with  powers  and  propensi- 
ties, which  always  enable,  and  at  all  times  incline  them  to  con- 
tribute to  this  glorious  object.  The  Scriptures  extensively  in- 
struct us  in  the  existence,  nature,  and  circumstances,  of  two 
other  worlds,  viz.  heaven  and  hell.  They  also  announce  to  us 
the  existence,  and  unfold  some  of  the  interests  of  many  more ; 
of  which  they  speak  indifferently,  under  the  name  of  heavens, 
and  heavenly  places.  All  these  things,  in  these  heavens,  as 
well  as  in  the  earth,  they  assure  us,  Ood  will  gather  together 
under  Christ  as  the  head.  All  these,  therefore,  are  in  an  im- 
portant manner  interested,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  in  the  person  and  government  of  the 
Redeemer. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  nearly  we  are  related  to 
heaven  and  heU,  or  how  deeply  interesting  to  us  is  evary  thing 
which  pertains  to  these  worlds.  That,  in  all  probability,  we 
shall  be  more  or  less  concerned,  during  the  progress  of  eternal 
ages,  in  the  affairs  of  all  other  worlds  is,  with  the  best  reason, 
presumed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  powers  may  here- 
after be  such,  as  will  enable  us  to  visit  them  with  no  more  dif- 
ficulty than  we  experience  in  going  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  understand  and  feel  their  interests  as  easily 
as  we  now  do  those  of  our  own  nation.  Our  reason,  also,  fur- 
ther teaches  us,  that  the  disposition,  and  the  intelligence,  which 
may  be  thus  employed,  constitute  a  more  exalted  and  desirable 
state  of  being  than  any  other.  Should  it  be  supposed,  that  this 
is  too  much  to  believe  concerning  such  beings  as  ourselves,  I 
answer,  that  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  are  causes,  and 
that  eternity  is  a  duration,  amply  sufiicient  to  accomplish  them 
all.    Let  me  add,  that  what  the  Scriptures  teach  <^  the  exi»- 
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tence  of  «iich  worlds  reason  readily  admits,  and  the  modem  as- 
tronomy seems  to  establish,  to  say  the  least,  with  high  proba- 
bility,^-! mean,  with  regard  to  all  except  the  first  two. 

Our  ignorance  of  these  numerous  worlds,  and  of  our  relations 
to  their  inhabitants,  is  no  more  a  proof  that  we  are  not  thus 
related,  or  that  our  relations  to  them  are  not  important  to  us, 
than  the  ignorance  of  a  child  concerning  the  various  parts  of  a 
country  of  which  he  is  a  native  proves,  that  he  bears  no  rela^ 
tion  to  his  unknown  fellow-dtisens.  The  day  may  arrive  to 
some  or  other  of  such  children, — ^it  is  continually  arriving  to 
many  sudi  children,— in  which  they  not  only  become  acquaint- 
ed with  these  fellow-citizens  before  unknown,  and  many  of  thdr 
interests,  but  actually  exert  an  important  influence  in  conduct- 
ing them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectuate  extensive  and  per- 
manent happiness.  We,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  here- 
after possess  a  knowledge  of  distant  worlds  resembling  this, 
and  may  exert  a  similar  influence  in  promoting  the  welfitre  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  inhabited. 

This  great  work  of  God  is  one  work ;  and  the  Scriptures  in- 
fprm  us  that  it  is  perfect.  AH  the  parts  are  parts  of  one 
whole,  and  are  necessary  to  its  perfection.  A  reason  exists  for 
the  creation  of  every  atom,  and  much  more  for  that  of  every 
intelligent  being,  his  attributes,  actions,  and  destiny.  To  this 
whole  we  are  so  related,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  we  may  have  a  real  and  useful  influence  in  its  wdl 
being,  and  they  have  directly  taught  us  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  to  act  for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time  they  also 
inform  us,  that  in  .contributing  to  it  we  directly  promote  our 
own  highest  happiness. 

That  all  this  is  certainly  true,  and  a  truth  of  immeasurable 
importance  with  regard  to  our  escape  from  hell  and  our  admis- 
sion to  heaven,  if  th^e  is  a  heaven  or  a  hell,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  That  we  should  so  act  here  as  to  be  received  into 
heaven  when  we  leave  this  world ;  that  we  should  so  live  here 
as  to  live  there ;  be  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  to  their  num- 
b^  and  society,  usefid  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness,  and 
be  able  and  disposed  to  harmonize  in  their  divine  employ- 
ments^  so  as  to  becoiQe  blessings  apd  not  nuisances,  every  man 
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.will  readily  admit.    That  all  this  may  be  readily  apjdied  to 
other  worids  cannot  be  questioned. 

But  philosophy  can  direct  us  to  no  conduct  which  will  be 
useful  to  this  purpose.  Yet  the  purpose  itself  is  probably  of 
more  importance  than  any  other,  and  may  not  improbably  in- 
volve all  that  is  important  to  us. 

V.  Reascn  kmiw$  nothing  amcertung  cw  €^^ 

I  readily  acknowledge,  that  reason  can  supply  arguments,  of 
sufficient  weight  to  render  our  future  existence  probable ;  but 
this  probability  is  not  knowledge.  Of  the  manner  of  bdng,  of 
the  circumstances,  of  the  residence,  of  the  society  which  may 
be  found  there,  reason  is  absolutely  ignorant.  It  cannot  tell 
whether  it  will  be  happy  or  miserable.  If  we  are  to  be  happy, 
it  knows  not  the  kind  nor  degree  of  happiness,  nor  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  secured,  nor  the  duration  through  which  it 
irin  extend. 

A  single  act  of  ours  in  the  beginning  of  our  present  life  has 
often,perhaps  usually,  a  controlling  influence  overall  our  earthly 
destiny.  Such  an  act  determines  what  shall  be  our  education ; 
what  our  profession  in  life ;  what  our  character,  our  useful* 
ness,  our  enjoyments.  By  a  fair  analogy,  the  conduct  of  the 
present  life  may  be  concluded  to  have  a  dedrive  influence  on 
our  whole  future  state  thoughout  eternity.  It  is,  therefore, 
cf  immeasurable  importance  to  us,  that  we  should  know  how 
Co  act  in  such  a  manner  here  as  to  malte  our  eternal  existence 
desirable. 

But  on  this  subject  reason  can  give  us  no  satisfaction.  At 
it  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  nor  designs  of  God,  it  cannot 
tdl  what  he  will  demand  or  accept.  As  it  understands  our 
own  nature  very  imperfectly,  it  is  wholly  unable  to  divine  what 
we  can  do,  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  moral  nature,  deserts, 
and  reward  of  what  wc  actually  do.  What  a  blind  miserable 
guide  is  reason,  then,  with  regard  to  our  future  bdng ;  and 
yet  in  our  future  being  all  our  important  interests  lie,  except 
preparing  ourselves  for  it  in  the  present  life. 

If  the  observations  made  in  the  present  discourse  ate  ad^ 
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mitted  to  be  just,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  conceded,  that  the  doc- 
trine in  the  text  b  established. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  design  to  determine  with  preci- 
sion how  &r  reason  is  able  to  proceed  in  investigating  the  seve- 
ral subjects  which  I  have  mentioned.  To  do  this,  in  all  the 
particulars,  would  demand  volumes.  The  object  which  I  have 
wished  to  compass  in  this  discourse,  is  to  show  what  b  the 
amount,  the  sum  of  all  the  possible  attainments  of  reason  or 
philosophy,  with  respect  to  the  momentous  subjects  which  have 
been  mentioned.  This,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  following : — 

That  in  some  of  them  it  is  wholly  ignorant ;  and  in  all  is  so 
imperfectly  informed,  as  to  be  lost  in  uncertainty,  and  forced 
to  rely  on  conjecture. 

This  is  the  stato  of  the  whole  subject,  taken  in  a  single 
view,  which  I  have  wished  to  press  upon  your  minds. 

Infidels,  and  especially  young  men  who  are  infidels,  are 
prone  to  be  satisfied  with  their  situation  and  their  prospects, 
without  even  so  much  as  inquiring  whether  they  have  any  so- 
lid ground  for  their  satisfaction.  Nor  is  this  unhappy  pro- 
pensity confined  to  infidels  only,  or  to  young  men.  Multi- 
tudes, who  consider  themselves  as  Christians ;  thousands,  nay 
millions,  and  a  great  number  of  them  mature  in  years,  and  not 
a  small  number  exhibiting,  in  other  respects,  sobriety  and  good 
aense,  are  accustomed  to  inquire  very  little,  if  at  aU,  concern- 
ing the  foundation  of  their  hopes  of  future  happiness.  Can 
this  conduct  consist  with  common  sense  ?  is  it  not  a  strong 
specimen  of  delirium  to  hazard  the  soul  on  mere  uncertainty  ? 
Can  it  be  wisdom,  can  it  be  common  sense  to  launch  into  the 
ocean  of  eternity  upon  a  plank  ? 

The  only  manner  in  which  reason  can  argue  or  conclude 
concerning  the  momentous  subject  of  this  discourse,  is  by  anal- 
ogy founded  on  experience.  But  what  is  the  experience,  and 
where  is  the  analogy  which  in  this  case  will  enable  us  to  argue 
at  aU,  or  to  arrive  at  conclusions  on  which  we  can  rest  with  a 
hope  ?  Can  we  say  that  the  self-existent,  independent,  omni- 
present, almighty,  all-knowing  Jehovah  is  so  much  like  man, 
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who  is  a  wonn,  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  bat  a  worm,  that 
£rom  the  character  and  actions  of  men  we  may  safely  conclude 
concerning  his  character  and  actions,  or  determine,  from  what 
men  might  be  expected  to  do,  what  will  be  done  by  him  ?  Can 
we  suppose  the  plans  and  the  designs  of  a  being,  who  sees  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  whose  plans  are  formed  for  the  inte- 
rests of  one  immense  and  eternal  empire,  can  resemble  the. 
views  and  purposes  of  beings  who  are  of  yesterday  ? 

We  are  prone  to  recline  upon  the  divine  mercy,  very  loose- 
ly examined,  and  very  imperfectly  understood.  Look  at  the 
events  of  this  world ;  at  the  providence,  and  at  the  actions  of 
God  himsel£  Certainly  it  is  safer  to  derive  our  analogies  from 
his  acdons  than  from  our  own.  That  he  should  act  like  him- 
self is  rationally  believed ;  that  he  should  act  as  we  do  is  impos- 
sible. Look  at  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  of  the  famine,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  volcano.  Look  at  the  far  more  terrible 
ravages  of  war.  All  these  exist  during  our  day  of  trial.  Do 
they  furnish  us  with  a  single  hope  of  mercy  from  the  same 
Ood  in  our  day  of  reward  ?  Will  not  he,  who  does  such  ter- 
rible things  in  righteousness  here,  prove  a  consuming  fire  to 
sinners  beyond  the  grave  ?  Is  there  not  unanswerable  rea- 
soning contained  in  that  text,  **  If  these  things  are  done  in  the 
^'  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?^ 

When  we  apply  our  analogical  reasoning  to  the  great  uni- 
verse and  to  a  friture  state,  is  it  not  equally  lame  ?  What  is 
there  in  this  world,  which  we  know  to  be  resembled  by  any 
thing  in  that  ?  What  in  eternity  similar  to  that  which  now 
exists  ?  Who  can  tell,  by  the  force  of  his.  own  reason,  what 
will  be  the  conditions  of  his  acceptance,  and  the  proper  pre* 
paration  for  happiness  in  the  world  unseen  ?  Who  can  satis- 
fy himself  what  will  be  the  influence  of  a  single  doctrine  be- 
lieved, a  disposition  fixed,  a  habit  formed,  a  course  of  conduct 
pursued?  Every  action  of  ours,  of  course  every  principle, 
and  much  more,  every  hope  may  plainly  be  connected  with  an 
endless  chain  of  consequences.  A  single  volition  may  make  all 
these  consequences  widely  different  from  what  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  determination  o£  Washington  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  revolutionary  army  has  materially  changed 
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tlie  worM,  not  only  throughout  the  present,  hut  dnoughout  aU 
tucceeding  generations.  The  ooidial  determination  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  believe  and  obey  will,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  make 
an  incomprehennble  change  in  him  and  his  destination  dirongh- 
out  eternity.  The  change,  wrought  by  a  dn^e  act,  may  at 
first  be  small ;  yet  it  may  gradually  become  greater  andgreat- 
er,  until  it  shall  become  immeasurable.  But  we  know  not 
Gh>d ;  we  know  not  oursdves ;  we  know  not  another  state  of 
existence,  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  establish  one  rational  ex< 
pectation  of  fiiture  good«  We  have  no  premises  on  which  we 
can  rest,  and  citn  come  to  no  safe  conclusions.  The  soul  is  here 
ventured  in  the  dark,  and  is  not  able  even  to  grope  its  way. 
It  knows  not  whidier  it  is  going.  If  it  did,  it  could  not  pes- 
sibly  find  the  path  which  leads  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 
What  rational  man  can  possibly  be  willing  to  live  and  die,  in 
such  uncertainty,  in  a  case  incomprehensibly  momentous  P 
Who  can  be  willing  to  hazard  eternity  upon  the  toss  of  a  die  ? 
Wlio,  much  more  delirioudy,  can  venture  this  immense  olgect 
upon  the  casual  conclusions  of  infidel  philosophy  ? 


SERMON  V. 


SERMONS  ON  REVELATION. 


SEBMON  III. 


MAN  CANNOT  FIND  OUT  A  RELIGION  WHICH  WILL 
RENDER  HIM  ACCEPTABLE  TO  GOD. 


MICAH  VI,  6 *]. 

^  Omy  people^  remember  ^  naw^  what  Baiak^  King  of  Modb^ 
eoneuUedj  and  what  Balaam^  the  eon  qfBeor,  answered  Jdm^ 
Jrom  ShitHm  unto  GUgal;  thaJt  ye  may  know  the  rigkleow* 
neee  (tf  the  Lord. 

<<  Wherewith  ehaU  I  come  before  the  Lordj  and  bowmyee^be- 
ffre  the  mast  high  Godf  ShaB  I  come  before  km  vrith  burttt 
efferings^  with  ecUves  of  a  year  old? 

**  IViB  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thoHsands  of  rams f  or  with  ^ 
thousands  (^rivers  (foil  ?  Shall  I  give  myfirstiofmfar  my 
inmsgression  /  thefiruit  of  my  body  far  the  sin  qfmy  soulf* 


Iv  this  ungalar  passage  of  Scripture,  God  calls  upon  the  Is-^ 
radites  to  remember  a  s(^mn  and  most  interesting  consuha*. 
fasm  of  Batak,  king  of  Moab,  directed  to  Balaam,  the  son  of 
Beory  coneeming  the  means  d  worshipping  God  in  an  accept- 
able manner,  and  <^  making  an  expiation  for  his  sins*  The 
consultation  itself  is  recited  in  the  text,  and  respects  a  subject 
of  the  highest  possible  importance  to  man.  It  is  also  given  in 
terms  unusually  affecting.  ^^  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
''.the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  befine  the  most  high  God  ?""  With 
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what  worship  shall  I  appear  ?  What  testunonies  of  reverence, 
submission,  and  adoration,  shall  I  exhibit,  that  I  may  be  ac* 
oepted?  <^  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with 
«  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  wiA  thou- 
*'  sands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall 
^'  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgressions ;  the  firuit  of  my 
^*  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?*" 

In  these  most  pathetic  inquiries,  we  cannot  but  discern  an 
anxiety  intense,  a  distress  extreme,  about  a  subject  of  infinite 
moment.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  presented  with  a  total  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  inquirer  concerning  the  proper  an- 
swer to  be  given, — a  state  of  absolute  perplexity,— -of  terrible 
suspense! 

The  answer  of  Bakam  is  not  less  remarkable.  Instead  of 
referring  Balak,  as  a  modem  infidel  would  have  done,  to  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  decisions  of  philosophy,  he  directs  him 
immediately  to  revelation.  *^  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
"thy  God  ?^ 

This  conversation  between  Balak  and  Balaam  seems  evident- 
ly to  have  taken  place  after  his  attempts  to  curse  Israel  were 
finished,  and,  of  course,  after  he  had  received  the  several  rev&. 
lations  recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Wlien  Balaam  had 
come  to  BaLik,  and  attempted  to  curse  the  tribes  of  Israel,  they 
were  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  the  Jordan,  near 
Jericho  ;*  but  the  prophet  Micah  declares,  that  this  consulta- 
tion was  holden  firom  Shittim,  the  place  of  their  last  encamp- 
ment, before  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  began  to  take  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  unto  Gilgal,  the  first  encampment  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river.*}*  In  other  words,  it  was  on  the  way 
firom  Shittim  to  Gilgal  that  the  conversation  in  the  text  was 
holden.  It  was,  therefore,  subsequent  to  these  reveUtions. 
As  the  revelations  were  known  to  Balak  as  well  as  to  Balaam, 
the  prophet  knew  that  the  language  which  he  here  uses  would 

•  See  Numben  ndi.  1.  and  33-^18. 
t  Ibid.  iwiiL  zlix.  and  Jothna  t.  9.    . 
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be  peifectly  understood  by  him ;  sinte  it  was  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  phraseology  which  he  had  often  used  before ; — such  as, 
*'  Ood  shall  speak ;""  and  ^^  The  words  which  he  shaQ  put  into 
5<  my  mouth.^  Nay,  he  had  used  the  same  phraseology  with 
that  adopted  in  the  text  *<  Peradventure  the  Lord  will  come 
<<  to  meet  me ;  and  whatsoever  he  showeth  me  I  will  tell  thee."^ 
This,  in  his  subsequent  apology,  he  explains  by  the  phrase, 
**  All  that  the  Lord  speaketh.'"*  For  God  to  dunOj  therefore, 
Balaam  being  his  own  expositor,  is  the  same  as  for  God  to 
tpeaL 

In  a  similar  manner  Job,  when  declaring  a  revelation  from 
God  concerning  the  nature  of  wisdom.  Chap,  xxviii.  27  and 
28,  says,  <<  Then  he  did  see  it  and  declare  it ;  yea,  he  pre- 
**  pared  it  and  searched  it  out.^  And  unto  man  he  said,  ^^  The 
'^  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
^^  understanding.^  Without  a  reasonable  question,  therefore, 
Balaam  declared  these  duties  of  man  to  have  been  immediately 
revealed  by  his  Maker. 

The  revelation  to  which  Balak  was  here  referred,  was  not 
improbably  found  in  that  series  of  communications  whence 
Abimelech,  Laban,  Pharaoh,  Melchisedek,  Job,  his  thiee 
firiends,  and  others  derived  the  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  the 
means  of  their  salvation.  As  this  prince  was  the  descendant  of 
Lot,  he  could  not  well  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revelations 
made  to  him,  nor  of  those  so  often  made  to  Abraham,  while 
Lot  was  a  member  of  his  family. 

In  the  text  thus  explained,  are  clearly  taught  die  following 
doctrines:— 


I.  Mankind,  without  revelation,  know  not  what  worship  God 
will  accept,  or  whether  he  will  accept  any. 

II.  They  are  unacquainted  with  any  means  of  expiating 
sin. 

I.  MofAindywUhoui  revdatum^  know  noi  what  wcr ship  God 
will  aecqfif  or  whether  he  wUl  accept  any. 

All  mankind,  without  revelation,  are  precisely  in  the  condi^ 

*  See  Numbcn  sdii.  3.  and  JMnn, 
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tkmofBahk;  eqnaDy  laiereBtiod;  equally  ignonuit;  and,  if 
ieriously  attotdve  to  their  dtiurtion,  miBt  be  equally  anxknu 
and  alarmed    fe  support  of  tins  proposition  I  observe  gene- 
rally, that  every  sober  jnan  must^  with  absolute  certainty,  dis- 
eem  that  he  19 a  sinner;  that  his  worship,  therefore,  must pio* 
ceed  from  a  sinfiil  heart,  and  must  of  course  be  sinful  worship*; 
and,  by  irresbtible  consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  by 
a  holy  God.    This  observation  no  man  in  the  exerdse  of  com- 
mon sense  will  deny.    Openly  before  mankind  he  may  perhaps 
contradict  it ;  but  in  his  closet,  and  to  himself,  while  employed 
in  serious  thought,  this  would  be  impossible.     Men  may  in- 
deed escape,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  conviction  ijt 
their  guilt,  and  evade  die  painfrd  consequences  which  flow 
from  the  acknowle^ment  of  it.    This  may  be  done  by  a  series 
of  efforts  to  establish  in  their  mkids  opinions,  which,  by  their 
mfluence,  particularly  sooth  the  conscience,  and  lead  the  un- 
derstanding away  from  the  subject.    It  may  also  be  doneftm 
mere  inattention,  when  long  and  habitually  contfaiued,  and 
changed  gradually  into  an  entire  forgetftdness  of  the  subject. 
But  the  denial  of  our  sinfulness  can  never  be  the  direct  residt 
of  consideration  or  conviction. 

If  we  are  sinners,  it  follows  irresistibly  that  all  our  moral 
aedons  are  sinftd.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  our  worship,— > 
a  service  in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  purity  of  character  is  ab. 
sdutely  demanded.  If  our  worship  is  sinftd,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God. 

The  doctrine  thus  exhibited  by  reason  with  unanswerable 
evidence,  is,  in  a  very  forcible  and  satisfactory  manner,  declar- 
ed by  the  Psalmist.  *^  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that 
^  thou  mayest  be  feared  ;^  and  again,  <<  Let  Isradi  hope,  in 
^'  the  Lord;  for  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  widi  Imn 
*^  there  is  plenteous  redemption.^  The  former  of  these  decla- 
rations may  be  thus  paraphrased :  ^*  Thou  art  a  forgiving  God^ 
^  and  mayest  therefore  be  feared  or  worshipped.  If  this  were 
**  not  thy  character,  worship  could  never  be  presented  to*  tlieo 
<<  with  a  possilnlity  of  acceptance.^  The  latter  passage  may 
be  paraphrased  in  this  manner :  <^  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord, 
^<  because  he  is  a  merdful  God,  and  has  provided  for  mankind 
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a  redemption  ampfy  sufficient  for  the  fbipvenees  of  their 
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fiinsy  and  the  acceptance  of  their  eouls.  Otherwise  these 
"  could  have  been  no  acoeptaBce»  and  of  oouibc  no  hope.^ 

But  of  the  forgiveness  of  God,  the  Gentiles  knew,  and  could 
know,  nothing.  Hence  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  devise 
any  worship  which  he  would  accept,  or  of  the  aoceptanoe  of 
which  they  could  form  a  rational  hope. 

Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Gentiles  did,  in&cti 
entertain  indistinct,  obscure,  and  doubtful  hopes  of  the  fiiYoux^ 
not.  indeed  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  knew  not,  but  of  die  gods 
whom  they  worshipped,  and  who,  being  themsdlves  morally 
impure,  mi^ht  not  unnaturally  be  expected  to  be  unsolicitous 
ooncerning  the  absolute  purity  of  their  wcnrBhipperB.  With 
these  apprehendons  they  performed  various  religious  service^ 
which  diey  hoped  would  be  acceptable  to  their  deities.  As 
Ijiese  are  the  amount  of  all  the  religious  worship  ever  devised 
by  mankind,  in  considerii]^  them  we  shall  examine  whatever 
human  reason  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  of  this  natiue,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  obtwning  the  fiivour  of  any  deity  whatever.  I 
say,  ^^  which  human  reason  has  thought  proper  to  adopt,^  be< 
cause  I  entertain  not  a  single  doubt  that  even  these  services, ' 
instead  of  being  devised  by  reason,  were  eidier  relics  or  peru 
versions  of  the  worship  prescribed  by  ancient  revelatifHi,  tn^ 
ditionally  and  imperfectly  conveyed  down  to  tho6&  by  wbooi 
they  were  performed    The 

First  of  these  modes  of  worship  was  prayer. 

Prayer,  I  acknowledge,  is  an  obvious  duty  of  natural  reli- 
gion. As  we  obtain  all  things  from  earthly  benefiictors  by 
asking,  nature  itself  may  be  considered  as  dictating  this  mode 
ef  obtaining  favour  from  God.  But  what  views  must  a  sober 
Gentile  form  concerning  his  own  prayers  P  Were  his  mind 
spotless,  there  oould  be  no  rational  cause  tat  perplexity  or 
doubt  But  he  is  a  smner.  What,  then,  must  be  tbe  use  of 
prayer  to  bun  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  to  inform  God  of  what 
he  did  not  know  before.  An  omniscient  being  can  want  no 
information,  and  can  receive  none. 

It  cannot  be  to  change  either  him  or  his  purposes.  The. 
immuubility  of  both  forbids  every  supposition  of  this  nature. 
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The  first  and  great  use  of  this  relif^ous  service,  without 
which  it  can  be  efficacious  to  no  valuable  end,  is  to  change  the 
suppliant,  and  make  him  a  more  proper  and  worthy  recipient 
of  the  blessings  for  which  he  prays.  But  of  this  change  in 
their  proper  character  the  6entiles  could  not  be  conscious.  Of 
real  virtue  they  were  not  the  subjects,  and  did  not  know  in 
what  it  consisted.  But  it  could  not  be  increased  in  them  be- 
fore it  began  to  exist.  To  a  discerning  Gentile,  therefore, 
prayer  must  seem  useless ;  for  of  its  primary  use  he  must  have 
been  totally  ignorant. 

Ekjually  ignorant  must  such  a  Gentile  have  been  of  the  only 
remaining  motive  to  prayer,  the  hope  of  acceptance,  and  the 
consequent  attainment  of  blessings  from  God.  Sinful  prayers 
could  furnish  no  such  hopes,  and  all  his  prayers  were  sinful. 
Commands,  promises,  and  other  encouragements  to  prayer 
were  to  him  absolutely  unknown.  Whence,  then,  could  he 
derive  a  rational  expectation  of  receiving  any  blessings  as  an 
answer  to  his  prayers  P 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  the  Gentiles  prayed 
firom  tradition  and  custom,  and  not  from  a  conviction  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  duty  to  themselves,  nor  from  any  well 
grounded  hope  of  obtaining  in  this  manner  blessings  firom 
God.  Socrates  seems  to  have  considered  this  subject  with  care, 
and  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  (rod 
would  accept  any  worship  from  man ;  or  if  he  would,  what  that 
worship  was. 

Secondly,  Praise  was  also  generally  offered  up  to  God  by 
the  Gentiles. 

The  same  difficulties  incumbered  this  service  which  attended 
prayer.  To  be  thankfid  to  God  for  the  blessings  which  we 
receive  firom  his  hands  is  certainly  a  dictate  of  natural  religion, 
not  less  obvious  than  any  other.  But  how  could  it  be  known, 
or  even  conjectured,  that  he  would  accept  this  service  from  a 
sinner,  polluted,  as  it  ever  must  be,  by  his  impure  character  ? 
What  arguments  can  even  now  be  devised  to  prove  that  this 
or  my  other  act  of  worship,  rendered  in  the  indulgence  of  that 
opposition  to  the  divine  character,  which  is  the  controlling  dis- 
position of  a  sinful  heart,  can  be  acceptable  to  our  Maker  ? 
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It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  prayers  and  the  hymns  of 
the  heathen,  at  least  so  far  as  I  remember  those  which  I  have 
seen,  there  are  no  petitions  nor  thanksgivings  for  moral  goo4« 
They  prayed  and  returned  thanks  extensively  for  natural  good, 
but  very  generally  at  least,  if  not  universally,  were  silent  with 
respect  to  moral  good.  The  Grecian  philosophers,  as  a  body, 
absolutely  denied,  that  for  blessings,  included  under  this  name, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  gods  at  all. 

Thirdly,  The  Gentiles  also  offered  sacrifices. 

These  were  embarrassed  by  all  the  difiiculties  which  have 
been  mentioned^  and  by  many  others.  The  sacrifice  of  a  vic- 
tim could  be  nothing  to  God,  whose  are  the  cattle  on  a  thou- 
sand hills ;  nothing  while  living,  and  certainly  nothing  when 
dead  and  consumed  by  fire,  or  even  by  the  worshipper.  To 
such  gross  deities  as  those  of  the  (Gentiles  they  might  seem,  in 
the  view  of  such  gross  minds,  to  be  a  gratification.  To  Jeho- 
vah this  was  not  possible. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  evidently  sinful  to  put  a  victim  to 
death  unless  with  a  known  command,  a  permission  of  the- Cre- 
ator. But  neither  a  command  nor  a  permission  of  this  nature 
could  be  known  to  a  Gentile.  The  institution  of  sacrifices,  re- 
vealed to  Adam,  and  the  renewal  of  this  revelation  to  Noah, 
together  with  the  permission  to  eat  flesh,  were  absolutely  lost 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gentile  nations.  Hence  they 
could  perceive  no  right  which  they  had  to  the  life  of  a  victim, 
either  for  sacrifice  or  food ;  for  evidently  such  a  right  can  be 
derived  only  from  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator. 

From  the  gross  apprehension,  that  sacrifices  were  of  some 
value  to  God,  arose  among  the  Gentiles  the  scheme  of  render- 
ing diem  more  acceptable  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  things 
which  they  offered.  To  this  scheme  the  text  strongly  alludes. 
<'  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten 
<*  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  P  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for 
*^  my  transgression ;  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
^  soul  ?^  Hence  were  derived  theAecatombs  of  the  Geniales 
at  large,  their  golden  statues,  their  oblations  of  gems,  rich  vest- 
ments, incense,  and  other  things,  which  were  peculiarly  expen- 
sive.   Hence  the  Carthaginians,  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians  o& 
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fered  up  hundreds  end  ^usands  of  human  yictimfl,  the  no- 
blest and  brightest  of  their  young  men,  and  even  their  young 
chOdren.  Henoe,  in  a  woid,  human  samfices  were  offered 
throughout  the  whole  heathen  world.  The  oblation  of  inani- 
mate substances  was  attended  with  most  of  the  difficuldes 
which  have  been  mentioned  above ;  and  that  of  human  victims, 
while  it  was  accompanied  by  all  these,  was  also  an  unnatural 
and  most  aggravated  sin.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rendering  the 
worshipper  acceptable  to  God,  they  only  increased  his  g^t 
and  the  severity  of  his  condemnation.  At  the  same  time  they 
proved,  like  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  text,  that  those  who 
presented  their  oblations,  were  in  their  own  view  sinners  against 
him ;  and  that  diey  were  labouring  to  expiate  their  sins,  to 
appease  his  anger,  to  avert  the  punishment  which  they  dreaded, 
and  if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interest  in  his  jbvour.  Nor  did 
the  same  things  prove  in  a  less  decisive  manner  that  the  sup* 
pliants,  like  BaUk,  knew  not  how  to  perform  this  indispensable 
service,  and  were  labouring  absolutely  in  vain. 

Fourthly,  Another  mode  of  Gentile  worship  was  ablution. 

Ablutions  were  practised  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
Gentile  world,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  entire  confidence  in 
their  purifying  efficacy.  For  this  end  some  waters  were  occa- 
sionally consecrated;  vfhile  others  were  pronounced  perma- 
nently holy.  Such  were  the  Nile,  the  Kristna,  and  the  Ganges. 
In  the  nature  of  these  waters  sometimes,  and  sometimes  in  the 
manner  of  using  them,  it  was  supposed  there  was  a  power  to 
cleanse  the  soul  from  sin.  Probably  this  dreaming  supposi- 
tion grew  out  of  another,  equally  visionary,  found  extensivdy  in 
the  ancient  philosophy,  that  sin  was  an  attribute  of  matter,  and 
not  of  mind. 

We  who  know  that  sin  is  seated  only  in  the  affections  and 
volitions  of  the  mind,  see  what  they  did  not,  and  could  not  see, 
that  ablutions,  except  when  they  are  intended  to  be  mere  sym- 
bols, are  perfectly  unmeaning  and  useless ;  and  only  wondor 
that  any  of  the  human  not  could  ever  attribute  to  Aem  any 
other  character. 

FifUily,  Another  act  of  worship  among  the  Gentiles  was 
penance. 
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Penaace  is  a  Tolimtary  affiedon  of  the  body,  or  of  the  mind, 
or  of  both,  which  was  expected  to  become  an  atonement  for  sin. 
Ko  floryice,  intended  to  be  religious,  was  eyer  more  nsdess. 
Nothing  can  be  of  any  value,  in  the  moral  sense,  which  does 
not  make  the  mind  better.     But  no  such  melioration  was  eren 
thought  of,  much  less  accomplished,  by  any  penance  adopted 
by  the  Gentiles.     Setf-righteousness  was  increased  by  it  often ; 
yirtue  neyer.    The  devotee  became  more  vaih  and  proud  of 
his  religious  character,  and   felt  satisfied,  not  only  that  he 
was  now  safe  from  the  puhishment  of  his  former  sins,  but 
that  at  any  fixture  period  he  might  in  die  same  manner  acquire 
the  same  safety. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that 
the  G^tiles,  or,  in  other  words,  all  mankind  who  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  revelation,  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  worship 
which  cUn  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  equally  ignorant  Aether 
he  will  accept  any  worship. 

II.  Mankindj  m  these  drcwnsiances,  are  ignorant  of  any 
means  of  expiating  sin. 

All  mankind  are  sinners :  they  have  broken  the  law  of  God, 
and  are  condemned  by  him.  By  works  of  law,  therefore,  no 
flesh  can  be  justified  in  his  sight  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  if 
we  are  ever  accepted  by  our  Maker,  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
of  pardon  oidy. 

But  the  law  of  Grod  knows  nothing  of  pardon.  Its  only 
sentence  upon  transgressors  is  that  of  condemnation.  This 
sentence  is  wrought  in  the  very  nature  of  law,  not  only  in  the 
divine  law,  but  in  every  other  which  has  been,  or  can  be  inade. 
Every  law  speaks  only  to  command  and  to  compd ;  and  its 
only  means  of  oompukion  »e  its  penalties,  denounced  against 
transgressors.  Without  a  penalty,  therefore,  it  would  cease 
to  be  a  law,  and  would  become  mere  advice.  But  pardon  is  a 
remimon  of  this  penalty.  Should  the  law  pardon  the  trans- 
gressor without  an  atonement,  the  penalty  would  be  remitted 
without  any  cause  or  consideration.  Its  sanctions  would,  of 
course,  be  unmeaning  threats,  never  designed  to  "be  executed ; 
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sounds  without  sense ;  something  in  appearance,  but  in  reality 
nothing. 

To  these  observations  it  may  not  improbably  be  answered, 
that  repentance  is  a  consideration  upon  which  the  hiw  of  God 
may  with  propriety  pardoti  the  transgressor.  This  undoubt- 
edly is  the  great  foundation  of  hope  to  all  men,  who  expect  to 
escape  punishment  without  an  expiation  of  their  sins.  To  those 
who  indulge  this  hope,  the  following  considerations  may  with 
propriety  be  addressed : — 

First,  The  law  specifies  no  such  considerationB.  This  ob> 
serration  is,  I  acknowledge,  directly  applied  to  those  to  whom 
the  law  has  been  communicated.  Had  Ood  intended  to  accept 
those  who  had  violated  his  law  on  the  condition  of  repentance, 
it  is  incredible  that  this  most  interesting  design  should  not  be 
mentioned,  or  remotely  hinted,  in  the  law  itsdf.  That  it  is  not, 
every  person  who  reads  his  Bible  perfecdy  knows.  On  the 
contrary,  the  law  itself  says,  *^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  shall 
^*  die ;  ^  and  ^*  Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all 
<*  things,  written  in  the  law,  to  do  them.^  If  any  declarations 
can  forbid  every  hope  of  salvation  derived  from  this  source,  it 
is  forbidden  by  these. 

Secondly,  If  the  law  announced  pardon  on  this  ground,  it 
would  threaten  its  punishment,  not  to  transgression,  but  to  im- 
penitence. Its  language  would  be,  <^  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
<^  shall  die ;  but  if  it  repent,  it  shall  live.^  The  punishment, 
therefore,  would  rest  only  on  the  impenitent ;  and  their 
impenitence  would  be  the  only  crime  for  which  they  were 
punished. 

Thirdly,  That  conduct  which  the  law  originally  intends  to 
punish,  is  in  its  own  view  that  which  itself  considers  as  the 
crime.  This,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  denied ;  for  what  else 
does  any  law  punish  besides  that  which  itself  considers  as  the 
crime.  But  in  this  case  the  conduct  punished  is  impenitence. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing  which  the  law,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  consider  as  the  crime.  The  violations  of  its 
precepts  would  not  be  considered  as  crimes,  because  they  were 
not  the  things  punished. 
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Fourthly,  That  vhich  the  law  itsdf  comiders  as  the  crime, 
is  the  only  thing  which  those,  who  are  subject  to  it,  are  bound 
to  regard  in  this  manner. 

'  No  subject  is  bound  to  consider  any  thing  as  criminal  in  his 
own  conduct,  except  that  which  his  lawful  sovereign  pronounced 
to  be  of  this  nature.  But  the  only  things,  of  which  any  intel- 
ligent beings  can  repent,  are  crimes ;  that  is,  such  conduct  as 
the  penitent  himself  apprehends  to  be  criminal.  In  the  phy- 
sical sense  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  else  should  be  re- 
pented of.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  as  the  violation  of 
the  law  is  not  by  itself  considered  as  the  crime^  because  it  is 
not  punished ;  and  as  the  subject  cannot  regard  any  thing  as 
a  crime  but  that  which  the  law  has  made  such,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  he  should  repent  of  this  violation.  But  it  can 
never  be  a  crime  not  to  do  that  which  is  physically  impossible. 
The  impenitence  of  the  transgressor,  therefore,  cannot,  in  this 
case,  be  criminal. 

Fifthly,  If  the  repentance  is  supposed  to  be  perfect,  the 
'bcheme  is  vain ;  for  no  such  repentance  was  ever  found  in  man. 

Sixthly,  If  the  repentance  is  not  to  be  followed  by  addi- 
tional sins,  the  scheme  is  vain. 

There  never  was  a  repentance  in  man,  unless  it  was  the  last 
moral  act  of  his  life,  which  was  not  followed  by  sin.  There 
never  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  any  man,  extended  through  a 
nngle  hour,  in  which  he  loved  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  his 
neighbour  as  himself. 

Seventhly,  Imperfect  repentance  is  sinful  in  itself,  and  can 
never  recommend  the  penitent  to  the  favour  of  God,  nor  be- 
come a  foundation  for  his  exemption  firom  punishment. 

Eighthly,  If  the  repentance  be  followed  by  sin,  the  subject 
of  it  will  go  to  the  judgment  with  sins  unrepented  of;  and  will 
die  possessed,  partially  at  least,  of  die  character  of  an  im- 
penitent. 

What  hope  can  such  a  man  rationally  form  of  acceptance 
with  Him,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean,  and  who  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ? 

The  supposition,  therefore,  that  mankind  will  be  accepted 
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on  the  ground  of  repentenoe  is  a  mere  presumption,  contra- 
dicted by  all  evidence,  and  unsupported  by  imy. 

In  Romans  iii.  25,  26,  St  Paul  informs  us,  that ''  Ood  liad 
^^  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  Uood, 
*^  to  declare  his  righteousness,  tha$  he  might  be  just,  and  the 

^'  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.*"  Had  Christ,  therefore, 

» 

not  been  set  forth  as  such  a  propitiation,  Ood  would  not  have 
been  just,  if  he  had  justified  n>#nlriiM^-     To  his  declaration, 
reason,  however  reluctantly,  subjoins  her  Amen.     If  the  kw 
of  God  is,  like  his  character,  perfect,  he  cannot  possibly  con- 
sent that  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  should  pass  away,  whatever 
may  be  the  sacrifice,  until  all  be  fulfilled     To  permit  thislaw 
to  be  violated,  would  be  to  jridd  bis  charact^  aod  his  govenip 
ment  to  the  sins  of  men.    But  what  aro  men  to  him  ?  .  All 
nations  beforo  him  are  nothing,  and  are  counted  unto  him  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.     He  who  made  this  w&Id  with  a 
word,  can  with  a  word  make  millions  more,  and  with  the  same 
absolute  ease.     He  who  repleiushed  it  witii  inhabitants,  can 
people  those  miUions  with  other  inhabitants,  unspeakably  wiser 
and  better  than  men,  by  a  single  command.     Were  thisworld 
thereforo,  and  all  which  it  contains,  blotted  out  of  existence} 
the  loss  to  him  would  be  nothing.     But  the smnrifice  (tf  hislaw 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  his  .diaracter  and  govemmttU,  and  the 
loss  of  these  could  never  be  redeemed.     It  would  be  a  los^ 
which  no  mind  but  his  could  comprehend,  and  fbr  which  the 
whole  universe  would  be  less  than  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance.    Such  a  sacrifice  cannot,  and 
will  not  be  made. 

That  the  Gentiles  weit  without  any  ibeans  of  eipjnifag  theii 
sins^  IS  too  evident  from  what  has  been  said  to  need  any  fiir- 
ther  discussion.  All  die  means,  within  their  reach  have  b^en 
abeady  mentioned.  How  inadequate  these  were,  how  remote 
even  from  the  semblance  of  an  expiation,  need  not  be  any  fur- 
ther explained. 

Infidels  have  left  the  subject  exacdy  as  they  found  it  No 
means  of  atoning  for  sin  have  been  devised,  or  even  attempted, 
by  these  men.     Some  of  them  indeed  appear  to  have  expected 
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absolution  in  confleqaenee  of  repentance.  Beyond  this  they 
bave  devised  nothing.  Many  of  them,  to  avoid,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  desperation  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  de- 
nial of  the  Scriptures,  have  retreated  ftom  absurdity  to  absur- 
dity, with  the  hope  of  finding  ease  and  quiet,  merely  by  retir- 
ing farther  and  £uther  firom  the  truth.  Of  these,  some  have 
denied  the  existence  of  Gbd ;  others,  his  character ;  and  others^ 
hb  providence.  A  multitude  have  declared,  that  there  is  no 
fiiture  state  of  being,  and  have  thus  taken  their  final  refuge  in 
annihilation.  *<  Death  an  eternal  sleep,*"  was  not  written  on 
the  gates  of  French  ceipetries,  until  long  after  it  had  been  many 
times  reiterated  in  the  books  of  infidel  philosophers ;  and  the 
national  convention  of  France  did  nothing  more  than  echo  b&ck 
the  hollow  murmur  firom  the  catacombs  of  infidelity. 

Worship,  infidek  have  never  rendered  to  their  Maker,  at 
least  to  the  eye  of  man.  A  feeble  attempt  to  institute  a  ser- 
vice, so  plainly  demanded  of  our  race  by  the  character  of  our 
Creator,  and  die  relations  existing  between  him  and  us,  was  a 
few  years  flince  made  in  the  city  of  London;  and  a  num^  re- 
commended to  those  who  made  it,  by  his  notorious  apostacy 
from  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  ministiy,  was 
employed  to  conduct  it  A  house  was  hired,  and  a  congrega- 
tbn  gathered.  For  a  few  weeks  they  were  iuduced,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  to  be  present  Afterthis,  they  graduaQy 
fell  off;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  most  of  them  appear- 
ed no  more.  Two  or  three  families,  only,  persevered  throu^ 
the  year,  fer  which  the  building  had  been  hired.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  only  public  worship  in  which  in  infidels  are  known 
ever  to  have  engaged.  How  flaming  a  proof  is  here  furnished^ 
that  the  piofesssd  object  of  their  worship  has  no  place  in  theb 
afifectimis. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  and  a  better  character  than  any 
of  those  who  have  borne  this  name,  has  indeed  told  us  that  the 
best  worship  of  God  is  piety,  united  with  virtue.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  piety,  joined  with  virtue,  or,  to  use  language 
more  ex|dicit,  that  evangelical  virtue,  or  supreme  love  to  Gtod^ 
united  with  disinterested  good  will  to  man,  is  the  substance 
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sad  the  soul  of  all  that  is  exoelleiit  in  ratumal  bdmgs.  Be* 
aide  this,  there  is  no  piety,  and  no  virtue.  But  it  is  fidse  to 
say,  unless  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  this  personal  character  is 
worshipping  God  at  all.  Worship  is  always  the  exercise  of 
the  mind,  and  does  not  consist  in  mere  qualities,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Worship  consists  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and 
in  hearing  and  embracing,  cordially  and  reverentially,  the  word 
of  God,  and  in  the  celebration  of  any  other  religious  ordinan* 
ces,  which  he  has  at  any  time  instituted  for  the  worshippers. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  quietLsm  should, 
be  worship. 

There  are  two  insuperable  objections  against  this  aphorism 
of  Lord  Herbert.  *  The  first  is  the  absolute  indefiniteness  of 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no- 
word  m  the  English  languiige  which  is  used  in  a  more  inde- 
finite manner  than  virtue.  Piety,  though  a  less  variable  term, 
is  still  used  in  many  different  senses.  It  is,  therefore,  impo&- 
mble  for  any  person  to  determine,  without  a  minute  definition, 
what  this  specious  declaration  intends. 

The  other  objection-  is,  that  the  author  plainly  intends  to  re- 
move out  of  use  all  ordinances  of  external  worship.  As  man 
is  constituted  and  habituated,  no  internal  worship  (if  this 
phraseology  be  permitted)  can  exist  in  the  worlds  without  the 
continual  aid  of  that  which  is  external.  The  state  of  the  mind 
gives  unqpestionably  its  whole  moral  character  to  all  external 
conduct ;  yet  it  is  itself  not  only  influenced,  but  absolutely 
preserved  or  destroyed  by  that  which  is  external  He  who 
does  not  worship  externally,  will  soon  cease  to  worship  at  all. 
Lord  Herbert,  I  presume,  intended  by  this  very^doetmie  ta 
exterminate,  as  far  as  might  be,  all  external  worship ;  and,  so 
far  as  his  disciples  have  been  concerned,  it  must  be  acknow-> 
lodged  has  been  but  too  successful. 

«  It  is,  however,  amply  sufiicient  for  the  design  of  this  Dis- 
course to  observe,  that  infidels  have  devised  nothing  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  This  maxim  of  Lord  Herbert,  when  re- 
duced to  an  intelligible  and  defensible  meaning,  is  taught  in 
the  Scriptures  with  infinitely  more  force  than  "by  him,  or  any 
other  infidel  writer.     All  the  men  of  this  clam  have  absolutely 
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failed  of  adding  a  single  dde  to  the  Scriptural  injunctions  on 
this  subject. 

With  leflpect  to  the  expiation  of  sin,  it  is  hatdly  necessary 
to  observe,  that  infidels  do  not  even  make  any  pretensions  to 
any  knowledge  concerning  it.  They  appear,  with  a  single 
voice,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  mere  course  of  events ; 
and,  either  negligently  or  resolutely,  to  encounter  whatev^ 
dangers  and  difficulties  may  attend  their  own  fiiture  weH-being. 
Their  negUgence  is  stupidity ;  their  resolution,  frenzy ! 

A  single  remark  shall  conclude  the  Discourse,     It  is  this: 

Infidels,  by  forsaking  the  Scriptures,  have  reduced  them- 
selves to  a  most  alarming  and  deplorable  condition. 

Infidels  are  not  only  sinners,  but  usudly  at  least  are  pre^ 
eminent  sinners.  Of  this  the  proof  is  complete.  To  say  that 
a  man  is  an  infidel,  is  to  say  poverbially,  that  he  is  destitute 
of  all  moral  excellence  both  in  principle  and  pracdoe.  This 
phraseology  has  grown  into  use  merely  from  the  conduct  of 
infidels,  as  observed  by  the  common  eye  of  mankind.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  incredible  that  there  should  be  any  error.  What, 
then,  is  to  become  of  these  men  ?  Like  others,  they  must  go 
to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  That  there  will  be  a  judg- 
ment and  a  retribution  after  we  leave  the  present  world,  has 
been  uniformly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  human  race 
in  every  age  and  country,  and  under  the  influence  of  every 
moral  system.  A  few  philosophers,  either  partially  or  wholly 
atheistical,  and  a  very  small  number  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
degraded  tribes  of  African  savages,  have  on  the  one  hand  de- 
nied,  and  the  other  hand  been  ignorant  of  this  doctrine.  The 
denial  is  a  gross  opposition — ^the  ignorance  a  gross  scandal — to 
hinnan  reason. 

What  account  will  these  men  give  of  themselves  to  their 
Creator  ?  Look  into  the  progress  of  their  lives,  and  tell  me 
whether  they  present  any  thing  which  He,  in  whose  sight  the 
heavens  are  unclean,  can  be  imagined  to  regard  with  compla- 
cency ;  any  thing,  which  even  the  consciences  of  infidels  them- 
selves can  review  with  comfort  ? 

If  there  be  a  final  judgment,  on  that  judgment  all  the  fu- 
ture good  of  roan  is  suspended.     Immortal  being,  with  its 
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tmft«ifig  intertstB,  will  then  be  fixed ;  and  will  unquestionably 
be  fixed  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  life  spent  in  the  present 
world.  The  soul  itself  will  here  be  finally  disposed  c^;  and 
every  thing  which,  in  the  view  of  infidels,  ai  well  as  of  other 
mai,  pertains  to  its  welfare.  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  is  a 
question  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam.  Who 
can  answer  this  question  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  doubt 
and  anguish,  and  give  peace  and  hope  ?  None  certainly,  be- 
side him  who  will  dispose  of  us  all  in  that  day  according  to  his 
own  pleasure.  That  God  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  us,  and 
every  thing  that  is  ours,  cannot  be  doubted  even  by  a  sot 
What  this  will  be,  no  being  beside  himself  can  divine.  If  there 
is  hope  for  man,  for  guilty,  apostate  man,  it  has  never  been 
detected  by  the  human  mind.  How  can  it  be  detected,  unless 
we  can  follow  the  purposes  of  a  vduntary  being ;  and  looking 
directly  .into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul,  see  them  as  they 
there  exist  ?  How  obviously  is  this  impossible  with  respect  to 
a  finite  being ;  a  man  like  ourselves,  known  to  us  by  a  thou- 
sand daily  communications  ?  How  much  more  evidently  is  it 
impossible  with  reject  to  God,  whose  ways  are  higher  than 
our  ways,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  ?  But  aU 
thoiigh  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover  the  allotments  of  men 
beyond  the  grave,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  will  regfod 
with  favour  no  beings  but  those  with  whose  conduct  he  is 
pleased ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  with 
ouBnenu  Infidels,  beyond  all  doubt,  are  sinners.  If  they  .look 
at  all  into  their  minds  or  lives,  they  know  themselves  to  be 
anners..  They  leave  the  world  in  the  character  of  sinners. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  objects  of  his  &vour,  nor  receive 
his  blessing ;  and  to  this  miserable  condition  they  reduce  theoh 
sdv^  by  their  hatred  and  tgection  of  the  Scriptures.  Were 
a  Christian  voluntarily  to  place  them  in  this  miseraUe  situa- 
tion, they  would  pronounce  him,  and  with  too  much  reason,  to 
be  a  fiend.' 
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SERMONS  ON  REVELATION. 

SESHON  IV. 

« 

MODES  OF  TEACHING  THEOLOGY  AND  MORALS  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  INCAPABLE  OP  PRO- 
DUCING REFORMATION. 


1  COB.. III.  20. 

«<  The  Lard  knoweth  the  thougfhia  qf 

vain." 


In  the  three  preceding  discourses  1  have  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  reason  of  man  is  incapable  of  devising  a  religion  which 
will  render  him  acceptable  to  God.  This  general  proposition 
I  endeavoured  to  support,  by  showing  that  mankind  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  satisfactorily  a  defensible  scheme 
of  duty,  of  worship,  or  of  expiation ;  that  their  knowledge  of 
these  great  subjects  is  extremely  limited ;  that  their  arguments 
are  miserably  feeble ;  and  that  their  conclusions,  at  the  best, 
aie  totally  uncertain.  In  the  last  discourse  I  attempted  to 
prove,  that  Ae  philosophers,  men  to  whom  all  those  who,  in 
modem  times,  have  asserted  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason 
for  these  purposes,  have  regularly  recurred  for  the  support  of 
their  fitvourite  opinions,  have,  instead  of  making  the  religious 
system  which  they  found  in  the  world  better,  actually  made  it 
worse. 

In  the  present  discourse  it  is  my  intention  to  show,  that  the 
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'  manner  in  which  their  philosophy  was  taught  was  vain  and 
useless,  and  could  never  become  the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
reformation  among  mankind.  To  this  truth  the  text  immedi- 
ately conducts  us.  "  The  Lord,^  says  St.  Paul,  "  knoweth 
<^  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.*"  This  passage 
is  quoted  from  the  94«th  Psalm,  and  the  11th  verse.  <'  The 
**  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity ;  ^ 
that  is,  <<  the  thoughts  of  all  men,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the 
^*  weakest.^  The  passage  is,  therefore,  quoted  with  suffi- 
cient exactness,  without  supposing  any  alteration  in  the  copy. 

The  word,  rendered  thoughts  in  the  text,  is  dtdkoytirw^ ;  the 
literal  English  of  which  is  reasonings.  Correctly  expressed, 
therefore,  the  dedaration  of  the  text  will  be,  ^^  The  Lord 
<'  knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.*^  The 
instructions  which  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
2of  0/  here  intended  by  the  Apostle,  communicated  to  mankind, 
were  chiefly  given  in  the  form  of  reasonings.  Discourses  ex- 
hibited in  this  form  were  those  of  which  they  espedally  boasted, 
and  on  which  they  supremely  relied  for  die  dissemination  of 
their  opinions  and  establishment  of  their  fame. 

With  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  philoso- 
phers were  commimicated,  I  shall  unite,  in  my  observations, 
aH  the  circumstances  of  material  importance  which  attended 
these  philosophical  discussions.  The  discussions  themselves, 
and  the  circumstances  immediatdy  connected  with  them,  were 
so  intimately  interwoven,  that  they  came  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  received  them  as  one  combined  object,  and  were  insepa- 
rably imited  as  a  single  cause  of  whatever  eflfects  they  produced 
on  the  mind. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  assert,  from  the  text, 
the  following  doctrine : — 

That  the  mode  of  teaching  theology  and  morals  adopted  by 
the  ancient  Philosophers,  involved  in  itself  a  necessary  and 
total  ineiBcacy  for  producing  a  reformation  among  mankind. 

Moral  and  religious  instructions,  whether  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts, are  capable  of  being  taught  in  two  great  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct methods;  viz.  as  laws  and  philosophy.  Whenever  they  are 
communicated  in  the  form  of  laws,  binding  the  consciences  and 
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the  conduct  of  men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  be  communi- 
cated, with  either  propriety  or  effect,  only  by  a  lawgiver,  who 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  as  well  as  to  teach.  This  kwgiver  can 
be  no  odier  than  God;  and  the  mode  of  teaching  cannot  be 
adopted  in  any  code  of  instruction,  except  a  revelation.  This 
truth  has  been  every  where  felt  and  acknowledged.  Accords 
ingly,  all  instructors,  vested,  or  professing  to  be  vested,  with 
authority  merely  human,  have  taught  in  the  latter  of  these 
methods,  or  that  of  philosophy ;  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  influence 
with  all  the  necessary  advantage  the  ordinary  and  prudential 
pursuits  of  mankind,  but  absolutely  vain,  as  may  appear  from 
the  following  considerations,  in  those  concerns  which  involve 
our  duty  and  salvation. 

I.  Philosophy  teaches  its  doctrines  universally  as  parts  of  a 


This  method  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very  nature  of 
philosophical  teaching.  As  that  which  is  to  be  taught  is  rarely 
evident  by  itself,  it  must,  of  course,  be  supported  by  evidence 
derived  from  other  sources.  The  evidence  by  which  any  doc-, 
trine  is  supported  in  the  mode  of  philosophical  instruction,  is 
usually  dependent  for  its  strength,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
on  the  connection  of  that  doctrine  with  others.  In  order  to 
evince  the  truth  of  the  respective  parts,  their  connection  must 
almost  always  be  exhibited,  so  that  they  may  seem  to  be  parts 
of  one  whole,  and  necessary  to  each  other.  Hence  the  whole, 
of  which  the  supposed  doctrines  are  parts,  must  be  displayed. 
In  other  words,  a  scheme,  a  system  of  the  sdence  to  which 
these  doctrines  belong,  must  be  formed  by  the  teacher,  and 
unfolded  to  lus  disciples.  So  generally,  and  so  much  of 
course  is  this  the  fact,  that  a  work,  formed  in  such  a  manner, 
is  appropriately  called  a  philosophical  work.  If  the  course  here 
spediied  be  not  pursued,  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  which 
supports  the  individual  doctrines,  must  be  lost.  Most  of  them 
will,  of  consequence,  be  unsupported,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
taught  in  vain.  In  this  manner  of  teaching,  (the  best  I  ac- 
knowledge, which  mankind  are  able  to  adopt,)  there  are  two 
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very  important  defects,  so  far,   at*  least,  as  it  has  hitherto 
existed. 

In  the  first  place,  The  system  will,  almost  of  course,  be  too 
complex  to  be  dioroogbly  understood  and  comprehended  by 
die  teacher  himself.  Some  of  the  parts  he  may  understand, 
and  unfold  clearly ;  of  others  he  vill  form  sudi  inadequate 
conceptions,  and  will  convey  such  indistinct  views  of  them  in 
his  instructions,  as  will  be  utterly  unsatLsfiu^ry  to  his  most  in« 
genious  and  learned  readers.  The  human  faculties  are  unequal 
to  the  exact  comprehension  of  any  very  complicated  scheme  of 
truth.  In  such  a  scheme  there  will  always  be  some  avenues 
to  mistake,— 4ome  thii^  not  clearly  seen,  and  others  absolute- 
ly unseen.  Ignorance  and  misapprehension  concerning  these 
will  obscure  and  perplex  the  rest,  and  dijfl^ise  a  general  uncer- 
tainty over  the  whole.  Hence,  profi^sed  philosophers  will  not 
accord  with  each  other, — as  we  know  they  never  have  done,-— 
nor  unite  in  any  single  scheme  of  doctrine. 

But  in  subjects  of  such  amasing  importance  as  those  which 
are  involved  in  a  system  of  religion,  doubt  is  always  distressing, 
and  not  unfrequently  fiital.  Satisfaction  is  here  felt  by  the 
soul  to  be  indispensable ;  and,  when  it  cannot  be  found,  man 
is  ever  prone  either  to  lie  down  in  sloth  and  indifference,  or  to 
become  sceptical,  or  to  yield  himself  up  as  a  victim  to  despair. 
Eadi  of  these  courses  is  ruinous ;  and  all  naturally  spring  out 
of  the  moral  systems  of  philosophy. 

Secondly,  The  great  body  of  mankind  are  unable  to  think 
systematically  at  all ;  that  is,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  perceive 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  connection  of  the  parts,  and  from 
thdr  combination  in  a  whole.  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men 
think  chiefly  in  single  and  detached  proportions,  not  in  con- 
nected chains  and  schemes  of  thought.  Many  men  form  scarce- 
ly any  general  propositions,  and  are,  by  immovable  habits,  con- 
fined entirely  to  particulars.  But  systems  are  composed  only 
of  general  propositions.  How  can  they  be  received  by  such 
men ;  men  who  can  scarcely  understand  even  a  little  part  of 
them,  and  cannot  perceive  die  nature  of  that  connection  be- 
tween the  parts,  on  which  all  in  a  great  measure  depend  for 
the  evidence  of  their  truth  or  probability  ?   To  the  great  body 
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rf  mankind  even  the  plainest  and  simplest  system  must  be 
either  entirely  or  chiefly  useless,  because  they  can  never  com- 
prehend it ;  and  because  it  mua^,  dierefore,  be  regarded  with 
doubt  by  such  minds  .as  theirs.  But  in  a  case  of  such  magni^ 
tude,— a  case,  where  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  soul 
is  at  hazard,-^oubtful  precepts  and  doctrines  can  have  no 
efficacious  or  salutary  influence.  No  precept  which  is  not  be- 
lieved will  be  obeyed.  For  this,  as  one  reason,  the  instructions 
<rf^  philosophy  never  governed  the  common  people  at  all.  The 
traditionary  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their  ancestors,  unattend- 
ed with  any  other  evidence  than  the  authority  of  long-continued 
custom,  controlled  the  worship  and  the  moral  conduct  of  each 
successive  generation,  while  the  dogmas  of  philosophers  were 
treated  only  withlisdessness  or  contempt. 

This  is  an  inherent  and  inseparable  defect  in  philosophical 
teaching^  and  will  always  exist  so  long  as  philosophers  them- 
selves are  so  imperfect,  and  so  long  as  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind are  labourers  and  not  pbUosopliers.  Even  those  instruc- 
tions which  are  true,  and  those  precepts  which  are  just,  will 
have,  and  ever  have  had,  little  or  no  influence  on  mankind^ 
when  taught  in  this  manner  only.  Neither  the  books  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  nor  those  of  modem  infidels,  have  had 
any  other  influence  on  the  common  people,  beside  encouraging 
them  to  a  greater  degree  of  licentiousness  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  dared  to  indulge. 

II.  PhUo^ophers  have  never  been  abk  to  determine  what  flo- 
ral and  reUffiaus  truths  wereJvndameniaL 

By  fundamental  truths,  I  mean  such  as  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  be  obeyed ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  as,  being  obey- 
ed, are  followed  by  the  divine  acceptance ;  and  such  as,  being 
disobeyed,  are  followed,  of  course,  by  our  condemnation. 

To  understand  all  moral  truths  is  evidently  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  The  utmost  which  we  can  do  in  the  most  favour.* 
able  circumstances,  or  with  the  aid  of  revelation  itself,  is  to  fas- 
ten upon  certain  primary  ones, — a  few,— of  all  possible  import- 
ance, and  adhere  to  them,  as  being  suflident  to  ensure  our  sal- 
vation. This  peculiarity  is  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  great  bodf 
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of  mankind.  The  great  body  of  mankind  must  either  labour  or 
perish.  They  have  but  little  time  to  think,  or  to  compare ;  and 
^thout  thinking  or  comparing,  they  certainly  cannot  form  con- 
elusions  of  any  value.  To  men  thus  situated,  it  is,  therefore,  ab> 
solutely  necessary,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  such 
truths  as  are  fundamental  and  sufficient,  and  that  they  should  be 
assured  what  these  are  beyond  every  reasonable  doubt  But  this 
is  a  work  which  philosophy  has  never  accomplished,  and  is 
plainly  unable  to  accomplish.  As  a  source  of  moral  instruc- 
lion,  therefore,  it  is  fatally  defective. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  philosophers  could  never  agree  on  the 
two  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  moral  subjects,  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  the  supreme  good  of  man.  The  diversity 
of  their  opinions  concerning  them  was  wonderful ;  and  the  more 
they  inquired  and  discoursed,  the  more  niunerous,  distant,  and 
discordant  their  instructions  became.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  situation  of  their  disciple^  ?  How  perfectly  must  they 
have  been  at  a  loss  concerning  their  whole  duty,  and  thdr 
whole  interest  ?  At  such  a  loss  they  actually  were.  Perplex* 
ed,  despairing  altogether  of  arriving  at  truth,  they  followed 
their  traditions,  and  left  the  philosopher  to  himself;  deciding, 
as  God  has  decided  in  the  text,  that  the  reasonings  of  the  wise 
are  vain. 

III.  Philosophy  was  never  (Me  to  determine  tohether  att 
tie  things  necessary  to  sahation  were  known  by  itself^  or  not. 

Had  reason  been  able  to  discover  that  certam  truths  were 
fundamental,  it  could  have  never  determined  whether  there 
were  not  other  truths  of  the  same  indispensable  importance  and 
necessity,  which  were  still  hidden  from  its  view.  This  also  waa 
a  fatal  defect.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  indispensable 
to  our  salvation,  unless  we  also  know  that  we  possess  all  the 
truths  which  are  of  this  absolute  importance.  The  ignorance 
of  one  such  doctrine  must,  of  course,  be  fatal  to  us.  I  speak 
not  here  of  ignorance  whidi  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  but 
of  that  which  is  voluntary,  which  flows  from  sloth,  indifference, 
and  neglect,  from  the  love  of  error  and  the  hatred  of  truth. 
In  such  ignorance,  philosophy  left  all  its  votaries,  and  all  ita 
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disciples,  and  in  the  doubt,  fear,  anxiety,  and  despair  to  which 
«uch  ignorance  coyiducts  ereiy  serious  man ;  or  in  the  apathy 
and  iioentiousness,  to  which  it  prompts  the  thoughtlessand  the 
«ensual. 

IV.  PMtosophers  have  dieted  emUesdy^wiuifmui  if €oiar9t 
^ijgerfircm  eaeh  other. 

Their  systems  have  been  widely  diverse  in  Ahnost  all  re*- 
Bpects,  and  about  almost  all  things.    They  hike  disaented  un^^ 
ceasmgly  concerning  God  and  religion,  oaaaceming  human  du<^ 
ty  and  human  interests,  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  coneem- 
ing  the  divine  government  and  moral  obUgation,  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  character  and  destination  of 
man.     They  have  contended  alike  about  fimdamental  and  cir- 
cumstantial doctrines,  about  expiation  and  acceptance,  about 
worship  and  forgiveness.     Nor  have  infidels  been,  in  doxy  ma- 
terial degree,  more  harmonious  than  their  predecessors.     That 
this  discordance  is  a  thing  of  course,  is  proved  beyond  all  de- 
bate, by  its  actual  existence  in  all  ages  and  nations,  in  all  the 
sects  of  philosophy,  and  among  the  individuals  of  each  sect. 
This  fact  unanswerably  evinces,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is  insepuable  from  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  the  men.     None  of  them  confided 
in  the  doctrines  of  others,  although  each  pertinaciously  adher- 
ed to  his  own.     Against  each  his  rivals  argued,  and  pointed 
the  shafts  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  people  at  large,  when 
they  gave  them  any  attention,  disbelieved  sometimes  one,  some- 
times  another,  and  generally  alL     That  .such  must  be  the  case 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen ;  for  it  was  impossible  that 
they  should  know  who  was  in  the  right,  and  who  was  in  the 
wtimg ;  or  whether  any  were  right,  or  all  were  wrong.     Thus 
they  accomplished,  and  plainly  could  accomplish,  nothing. 


y .  PkUowphy  is  necessarify  d^bctive  tJ» 

The  evidence  of  doctrines,  taught  philosophically,  is  argu- 
ment exhibited  in  a  course  of  reasoning.  In  the  case  under 
consideration,  such  evidence  is  necessarily  defective.  In  a 
multitude  of  instances,  it  is  imperfectly  Ascemible,  even  by 

VOL.  I.  H 
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the  philoac^her  faimseUl  In  subjects  so  extensiye,  complicated^ 
and  abstruse,  as  those  involTed  in  a  moral  system,  it  is  impos* 
s3ile  for  the  human  mind  to  comprehend,  with  distinctness  and 
satisfaction  to  itself,  even  a  moderate  part  of  that  which  it  is 
highly  unportant  to  know.  Hence  the  philosopher  himself  is 
very  firequoitly  at  a  loss,  unsatisfied,  and  wavering.  The  best 
arguments  which  he  possesses  he  will  undoubtedly  commimi* 
cate  to  othars,  not  because  they  are  sound  and  aatisfiM^tory  even 
to  himself,  but  because  they  are  the  best  which  he  is  able  to 
devise.  But  these  arguments,  even  when  they  appear  to  him 
dear  and  convincing,  will,  when  presented  to  other  minds, 
have  less  force  than  was  attributed  to  them  by  his  own.  He, 
in  many  instances,  will  doubt  their  solidity ;  they  will  d^Jiy 
it 

As  many,  even  of  those  which  he  esteems  his  best  proofi, 
will  appear  to  others  feeble  and  futile,  so  this  fact  wiU  lessen 
the  force  of  all.  When  the  teacher  so  often  halts,  those  who 
are  taught  will  almost  of  course  believe,  that  he  is  universally 
lame,  and  will  attach  to  him  little  or  no  cre<£t. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  I  refer  such  as  think  it 
necessaiy,  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Cicero  concerning  suIk 
jects  of  religion,  and  to  the  arguments  with  whidi  these  dis- 
tinguished  men  have  laboured  to  sustain  them.  How  few  of 
these  doctrines  will  now  bear  an  examination,  and  how  few  of 
^e  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  f  It  is  ever  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  Oentiles  had  no  doctrines  but  such  aa 
theirs,  and  such  as  were  worse  than  theirs ;  and  no  evidence 
to  prove  their  truth  or  probability  but  these  very  arguments, 
and  others  less  clear,  and  less  conclusive. 

At  the  same  time,  the  peojde  at  lar^  can  never  understand 
to  any  great  length  this  kind  of  proof  It  requires  no  small 
degree  of  intelligence  to  discern,  clearly  and  satis&ctorily,  tho 
reasonings  contained  in  a  philosophical  book.  Learned  men 
are  often  puzsled ;  unlearned  men  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  subject ;  and  at  once  lay  it  aside  in  despair. 

Let  this  case  be  illustrated  by  a  plain  example.  How  few 
of  our  own  uneducated  countrymen  would  be  able  to  compie^ 
hcnd  the  system  of  thought,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  in 
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supported,  contained  in  Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing, or  Paley'^s  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Bishop  Butler'^s  Analo- 
gy, or  President  Edwards'  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  Yet  each  of  these  books  is  written  with  far  more  clear- 
ness and  conclufiiyeness  than  those  of  any  ancient  philosopher, 
and  the  common  people  of  this  country  are  incomparably  more 
enlightened  than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Plamly,  then, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  must  have  been  of  lit- 
tle or  no  use  to  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

VI.  Tike  philosophers  iaiight  contrcuUctory  doctrines 
same  cos^Uencej  earnestness^  and  evidence. 

This  was  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  same  individual,  and 
still  more  by  different  individuals  of  the  same  sect.  Most  of 
dU  the  different  sects,  while  they  contradicted  each  oth^  end- 
lessly,  asserted  their  respective  dogmas  in  the  same  strenuous 
and  decisive  maimer,  and  supported  them  with  reasonings 
which  they  professedly  considered  as  being  conclusive.  Of 
these,  a  considerable  number  were  ingenious  men ;  and  some, 
persons  of  great  talents.  The  whole  force  of  their  ingenuity 
and  their  reputation  was,  in  each  case,  added  to  their  respec* 
tive  dogmas.  The  writer  was  here  posted  against  himself. 
Individuals  were  arrayed  against  other  individuals,  and  sects 
were  embodied  against  other  sects.  The  number,  skill,  and 
prowess  of  the  combatants  were,  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator, 
equal.  All  claimed  the  victory;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  who  surveyed  the  conflict,  to  determine  where  the 
victory  lay.  Accoidingly,  one  dass,  or  one  individual,  had  at 
one  time  the  greatest  number  of  adherents,  or  at  least  of  ad^ 
mirers ;  and  another,  at  another.  What  sober  man  could  be 
willing  to  rest  his  soul  and  his  salvation  on  such  instruction  as 
this. 

But  the  evil  extended  much  farther  than  the  account  which 
I  have  here  ^ven.  All  these  men  taught  truth  and  falsehood, 
sober  sense  and  contemptible  absurdity,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the 
same  system,  in  the  same  treatise,  and  notunfrequently  on  the 
same  page.  All  these,  also,  were  supported  with  the  same 
ingenuity,  with  the  same  confidence,  and  with  arguments  pos. 
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sessing  apparently  the  same  force.  What,  then^  was  to  be 
done  by  those  whom  they  taught  ?  Was  the  whok  to  be 
swallowed  ?  How  loathsome,  as  well  as  obnoxious,  must  be 
the  dose  ?  Was  the  whole  to  be  rejected  ?  Of  what  valu^ 
then,  were  the  instructions  ?  Was  the  truth  to  be  separated 
by  the  reader  from  the  falsehood,  and  the  right  from  the 
wrong  ?     This  was  beyond  his  power.  ' 

VII.  Philosophers  were  toiaUy  destUuie  of  authority. 

Wherever  evidence  is  wanting,  and  instrucUons  and  pre- 
cepts are  yet  to  be  given,  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  au- 
thority. In  other  words,  the  teacher  must  be  known,  or  at 
least  believed,  to  be  so  wise,  so  skilled  in  the  things  which  are 
taught,  as  to  be  obeyed  on  account  of  his  character.  In  this 
respect  philosophy  has  ever  been  totally  defective.  No  phi- 
losopher ever  possessed  such  a  character  as  to  place  him  dear- 
ly above  those  by  whom  he  was  contradicted  and  decried.  No 
philosopher  ever  possessed  the  character  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  and  which  is  plainly  indispensable  for  this  great 
purpose.  Many  of  them  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
ingenious,  and  some  of  them  to  be  learned ;  but  not  one  ijS 
them  was  regarded  as  being  sufficiently  intelligent,  sincere,  and 
wise  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  on  the  ground  of  his  personal 
reputation.  Not  one  of  them,  therefore,  had  any  decisive  in- 
fluence. Socrates  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Yet  Socrates  had  no  ma^ 
terial  influence  over  the  Athenians.  On  the  contrary,  they 
evidently  regarded  him  as  a  mere  projector  of  reformation ; 
unauthorized ;  an  enemy  to  the  established  religion ;  aproper 
object  of  public  odium  ;  and  justly  meriting  death  from  the 
government  of  his  country. 

Nor  is  the  authority  of  infidek,  at  the  present  time,  on  a 
higher  scale.  Mr.  Hume  has  undoubtedly  obtained  as  much 
reputation  as  any  man  of  this  class,  and  greater  efforts  have 
been  made  to  give  him  a  distinguished  place  on  the  roll  of 
fame  than  have  ever  been  made  in  behalf  of  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Yet  in  his  integrity,  probably,  no  sober  man  confides. 
Of  Ins  wisdom  no  such  man  is  satisfied,  and  his  skill  in  moral 
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subjects  app^Ts  to  have  been  little  eke  than  an  ability  inge-* 
Bioiuly  to  perplex  them.  Among  all  those  who  have  praised 
his  inge&tdty)  I  do  not  remember  an  individual  who  has  even 
remotely  expressed  the  least  confidence  in  his  character  as  a 
teadier  of  morals.  Indeed,  no  man  who  reads  his  essay  on 
mirades,  or  almost  any  other  of  his  &vouiite  performances, 
with  impartiality  and  care,  can  believe  him  to  have  possessed 
such  a  degree  c^  integrity  as  is  indispensable  to  this  important 
character. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  authority,  of  a  far  higher  na* 
tuie,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  command  the  belief  of  man- 
kind, and  their  obedience  to  a  moral  system.   This  is  a  known 
i^ht  to  utter  precepts,  and  to  require  obedience.     Such  a 
right  cannot  reside  in  man,  nor  in  any  being  but  God,  and 
Aose  whom  he  commissions  with  his  own  authority.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  philosophers  never  had  any  such 
oonmussion,  nor  could  make  a  single  pretence  to  any  such  au- 
thority.    Of  course,  irbatever  they  uttered  was  mere  advice, 
not  precept.     No  man  felt  himself  bound  to  obey.     He  might 
admire ;  he  might  not  dispute ;  but  to  yield  obedience  he  could 
feel  himself  under  no  possible  obligation.    Mliatever  might 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  system,  or  any  instructions  which 
it  contained,  it  would  regularly  be  opposed  by  this  reasoning, 
whidi  could  never  be  answered.     *<  If  God  required  us  to  be- 
lieve and  obey  the  things  which  this  man  has  taught,  why  has 
he  not  made  known  his  pleasure  by  some  certain,  or  at  least 
by  some  probable  indication  ?     It  may  be  true ;  but,  if  it 
were  necessary  in  the  sight  of  CKxl  that  we  should  obey  it, 
he  certainly  would  have  discovered  to  us  this  necessity.^ 
Many  of  ihe  distinguished  heathen  clearly  perceived  both 
this  defect  and  its  importance.    Hence  they  endeavoured  to 
supply  it  by  various  measures  which  they  thoAgJit  favourable 
to  diis  end.     Hence  some  of  them,  as  Manco  Capac  and  his- 
sister,  Mamse  Oella,  claimed  to  be  children  of  the  gods,  that  a 
degree  of  divine  audiority  might  be  supposed  to  have  descend- 
ed to  them.     Lycurgus  professed  to  have  received  his  instruc- 
tions, his  laws,  and  the  government  of  Sparta  firom  ^hc  oracle 
at  Delphi.    Numa  professedly  derived  his  from  the  nymph 
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Egeria,  and  Zamobds  professed  diat  he  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead.  Others  by  degrees  claimed  and  obtiuned  divine 
honours,  and  had  temples,  erected  to  them,  and  sacrifices  offer-' 
ed.  In  all  these  and  other  similar  modes  have  men  testified 
.their  consciousness,  that  the  authority  of  Ood  was  necessary 
to  give  efficacy  to  whatever  they  taught  or  enjoined. 

Even  human  authority,  shadowy  as  it  is,  the  philosophers 
could  not  boast,  because  whatever  they  possessed  was  contra- 
dicted by  other  human  authority  equally  great  and  good  widi 
their  own ;  and  because  they  wore  not  nders,  and  had  there- 
fore no  right  either  to  make  or  to  execute  laws. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that 
philosophy  should  possess  any  sanction  to  its  precepts.  Philo- 
sophy, being  absolutely  destitute  of  authority,  could  promulge 
no  law,  prescribe  no  duty,  forbid  no  transgression,  promise  no 
reward,  and  threaten  no  penalty.  This  absolute  imbecility, 
inherent  in  its  very  nature,  was  distinctly  discerned  by  those  to 
whom  its  instructions  were  given.  Accordingly,  these  were  em- 
braced or  rejected  as  mere  matters  of  entertainment  and  plea* 
sure,  not  as  rules  obligatory  upon  the  conscience  and  the  life. 
Hence,  it  had  not  the  least  power  to  amend  the  heart  or  re^ 
form  the  conduct.  The  whole  history  of  the  heathen  worid  fur- 
nishes not  a  single  reason  to  believe  that  its  instructions  ever 
reformed  one  individual,  either  among  the  teachers,  or  among 
their  disciples. 

yill.  To  compkie  the  defectiveness  of  this  meAod  of  teach- 
ing^  the  language^  which  it  has  always  employed^  is  incapabk 
qf  being  understood  by  the  great  body  ofmanhind. 

Every  science  always  has  its  peculiar  phraseology,  usually 
called  technical  language ;  and  every  person  acquainted  with 
the  subject  knows,  that  the  peculiar  ideas  bdionging  to  each 
cannot  well  be  expressed  in  any  other  language.  Of  this  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  civil  and  philosophical  language^ 
may  be  regarded  as  ample  proof.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for 
my  own  purpose,  that  such  phraseology  has  been  always  adopt- 
ed by  philosophers.  Were  they,  then,  to  be  the  only  teachers 
of  mankind,  religion  would,  of  course,  be  communicated  in 
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this  phraseology ,— -I.  e.  ft  considerabte  part  of  the  tertnft  used 
would  be  technical ;  and,  unless  these  were  understood,  the 
dboourses  in  which  they  were  found  must  be  sealed  bodes  to 
die  great  mass  of  readers.  Such  always  has  been  the  fact.  De- 
Kver  any  book  of  this  nature  to  a  man  that  is  not  learned,  say^ 
ing,  <'  Read  this,  I  pray  thee  C  and  he  will  say,  what  native 
good  sense*  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  compels  him  to  say, 
*'  I  cannot,  for  I  am  not  learned."^  Put  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  Paley^s  Moral  Philosophy,  written  with  great  perspi- 
cuity and  precision,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  this 
jJiraseoli^,  and  it  will  be  chiefly  lost  to  him.  Sermons  writ- 
ten in  this  manner  are  proverbially  censured,  as  being,  by  the 
preacher,  voluntarily  made  xiseless  to  his  audience. 

Bat  what  effect  can  be  produced  on  tlie  mind  of  a  reader  by 
instructions  .delivered  in  language  which  he  cannot  under- 
stand? 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made  upon  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  I  derive  the  following 


REMARK. 

How  totally  superior  is  the  manner  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  Scriptures,  to  that  which  is  found  in  books  of  philosophy. 

The  instructions  and  precepts  contained  in  thd  Bible,  are 
commoBicated  to  us  as  the  instructions  of  that  Being  who  alone 
understands  the  real  system  of  moral  truth.   ■ 

Aa  Ood  perfectly  knows  every  thing  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject,  he  Is  perfectly  quaMed  to  prescribe  every  rule  of  human 
faith  and  practice.  As  he  knows  all  his  own  determinationsy 
he  is  perfectly  prepared  to  declare  the  manner  in  wfaidi  he  wiB 
regard  every  thought  and  action  of  man,  and,  therefore,  the 
manner  in  which  each  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  by  him  in 
the  fbtme  periods  of  our  being* 

In  die  Bible,  also,  these  instructions  are  exhibited  as  being 
given  by  Him  who  can  prevent  or  acoom^sh  whatever  he 
pleases.  Of  course,  whatever  he  declares  will  b^  found  true. 
Every  threatening  will  be  executed,  and  every  promise  fulfill* 
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ed,  and  both  in  the  very  manner  announced.  Whatever  God, 
dengns  will  exist  in  its  proper  time  and  place.  Whatever  he 
dedares  or  requires  will,  therefore,  harmonise  with  every  thing* 
which  has  taken  place^  or  is  to  take  place  hereafter ;  with  all 
that  exists  in  this  world,  and  in  every  other  world ;  with  the 
events  of  time,  and  with  those  of  eternity.  No  event  will  be 
unexpected;  no  design  disappointed;  and  no  decllration fail 
of  a  complete  accomplishment. 

At  the  same  time,  these  instructions  are  given  in  the  best 
manner.  The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  plain  language^ 
of  common  sense ;  the  customary  language  of  man ;  the  Ian-- 
guage  which  Ood  formed  him  to  speak  and  to  understand.  In 
this  language,  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  ordinances,  i^  de-; 
fivered  in  short  and  simple  rules,  and  obvious  dedaraticmB, 
easily  comprehended,  easily  rem^nbered,  and  easily  applied^ 
By  themselves  they  are  far  more  evident,  than  the  parts  of  a 
philosophical  system  ever  was,  by  the  aid  of  any  arguments 
which  its  authors  were  able  to  produce. 

The  law  of  God  contained  in  the  two  great  commands, 
**  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and 
**  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;^  though  so  short  as  easily  to  be 
written  within  the  compass  of  a  shilling,  contains  more  sound 
wisdom,  and  involves  more  rectitude,  than  all  the  volumes  of 
philosophy  which  have  been  written  since  the  world  began. 

Bcarcely  less  remarkable  is  it,  or  less  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion, that  the  Scriptural  system  is  in  a  great  measure  consti^ 
tuted  of  facts.  The  gre^t  works  of  creation  and  providence  ; 
peculiarly  the  wonderful  work  of  redemption ;  the  resurrection ; 
the  conflagration ;  the  final  judgment ;  the  formation  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for 
^er ;  are  themselves,  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  declarations, 
the  primary  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  How  much  is  con« 
tained  in  this  declaration  of  a  single  fact.  ^'  For  while  we  were 
<<  without  strength,  Christ,  in  due  time,  died  for  the  ungodly  C 
and  in  this,  ^^  Of  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
^^  generation,  and  the  renewmg  of  the  Holy  Ghost"" 

Facts  seem  never  to  have  had  their  proper  place  given  to  them 
in  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  body  of  philosophers.  An  ob- 
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server  of  human  natuxe  will  easily  discover,  that  they  are  far 
more  convindng,  as  well  as  far  more  impressive,  than  any  other  ^ 
kind  of  evidence  which  is  applicable  to  moral  subjects.  This 
is  not  only  true  with  respect  to  plain  men,  but  with  respect  to 
all  men.  No  abstract  consideration  concerning  the  divine  cha- 
racter has  ever  had,  or  can  have,  the  same  influence  upon  man* 
kind  as  the  fact,  that  God  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Ruler, 
and  Judge  of  the  universe.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  eveiy  man^s 
bosom.  But  philosophy  knew  not  these  facts,  nor  any  of  them. 
It  conjectured  indeed,  and  then  doubted,  and  then  conjectured 
again ;  and  this  was  all  which  it  was  able  to  do. 

The  Scriptural  system  is  also  supported  by  facts ; — the  best 
of  all  evidence ;  that  which  men  can  most  clearly  see,  most 
successfully  apply,  and  most  powerfully  feel;  and,  indeed,  the 
only  evidence  which  is  felt  at  all. 

AH  this,  however,  is  remote  from  the  whole  truth.  The 
Scriptural  system  is  a  law.  Its  instructions  are  obligatory  rules 
of  faith ;  its  ordinances  of  worship ;  and  its  precepts  of  moral 
piractice.  This  consideration  gives  it  a  weight  infinitely  difler- 
ent  from  that  of  philosophy.  Intelligent  beings,  and  men  es- 
pecially, are  not  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  mere  advice.  Of 
this,  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  human  governments  fur- 
nishes the  ampler  proof;  and  has  frumisfaed  it  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  country. 

In  the  character  of  a  law,  it  is  promulgated  by  the  proper 
Lawgiver, — ^the  only  Being  who  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  or  is 
able  to  prescribe  rules  of  faith  and  practice  to  his  intdligent 
creatures.  All  the  attributes  necessary  as  qualifications  for 
this  exalted,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  stupendous  employment, 
of  diiecting  the  consciences  and  the  moral  conduct  of  rational 
beings,  are  inherent  in  Jehovah.  He,  and  He  only,  possesses 
the  knowledge  to  discern  what,  in  all  cases,  ia  true  and  right ; 
the  disposition,  in  all  cases,  to  require  it ;  the  power  to  demand 
it ;  and  the  skill,  ability,  and  inclination  to  reward  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  beings  to  whom  he  prescribes  are  his  property ; 
made,  preserved,  and  blessed  by  him.  Hence,  to  judge  and 
retribute  their  actions  is  his  proper  and  undeniable  province. 
Conjoined  to  all  these  things,  he  possesses  an  exaltation,  great- 
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nesS)  and  glory,  whidi  msuie  the  awe  of  the  bad  and  the  fere- 
rence  of  the  good  doroughout  his  immeUBe  kii^om.  What 
other  being  can  daim  even  one  of  these  attributes ;  or,  without 
them  all,  can  assume,  but  with  equal  arrogance  and  injustice, 
the  prerogative  of  controlling  the  conscience,  or  prescribing 
rules  for  the  moral  practice  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  lime,  this  law  is  famished  with  aU  the  sane- 
tions  necessary  to  enforce  its  acquisitions,  so  fiff  as  they  can  be 
enforced,  upon  such  beings  as  men.  To  obedience  is  promised 
the  fiivour  of  Ood  in  this  life,  ti^ether  with  all  the  blessings 
which  can  be  expected  to  flow  from  it  in  our  present  state; 
blessings  to  be  followed  by  immortal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
To  disobedience  is  threatened  die  anger  of  God  in  this  world, 
and  endless  perdition  beyond  die  grave.  These  are  sanctions 
of  the  highest  possible  import ;  such  as  none  but  Grod  has  a 
right  to  establish ;  such  as  none  but  (rod  can  •execute.  That 
he  will  execute  diem,  his  unchangeable  truth  ftnmidies  the 
most  decisive  and  awful  evidence.  If,  dien,  prescriptians,  re- 
quiring of  us  virtuous,  and  forbidding  sinfiil,  conduct,  will 
ever  be  obeyed,  these,  certainly,  will  ensure  our  obedi^ce. 

To  prevent  us  from  being  at  a  loss,  and  of  course  perplexed 
and  distressed,  die  Scriptures  have  distinguished  those  truths 
which  are  fundamental,  (torn  those  which  are  of  inferior  im- 
portance. The  suspense,  therefore,  in  which  philosophy  leaves 
the  mind  concerning  this  all-interesting  subject  is  here  taken 
away.  The  promises  of  acceptance,  uid  the  threatenings  of 
rqection  are  here  specifically  made ;  and  every  man  knows,  or 
may  easily  know,  what  that  obedience  is,  and  what  that  cha- 
racter, which  will  certainly  secure  his  salvation. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  Nor  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
die  whole  subject  hitherto  brought  into  consideration.  To 
sinners  the  all4mportant  concern  is  to  obtain  an  expiation  fer 
their  sins.  Of  such  an  expiation  philosophers  have  never 
dreamed.  This  iis  a  part  of  divine  wisdom,  absolutely  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  aU  living.  But  in  the  Scriptures  such  an  ex- 
piation is  provided,  established,  and  in  the  clearest  terms  an- 
nounced to  mankind.  It  is  an  expiation,  concerning  the  suffi- 
ciency of  which  to  cover  the  dns  of  the  chief  of  aimers,  and 
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to  ensure  his  acceptance  with  God,  not  a  reasonaUe  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  It  is  an  expiation  devised  by  God  himself, 
and  therefcMe  certainly  such  as  he  will  accept.  In  consequence 
of  it,  he  exhibited  himself  as  seated  upon  a  throne  c^  grace,  or 
forgiving  love,  and  proclaims  boldness' of  access  to  all  return- 
ing sinners  for  the  supplication  of  his  mercy  and  the  attainment 
of  the  justification  of  life.  Widiout  this  mighty  constituent, 
the  best  religious  system  would  be  lame  in  its  provisions  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  inefficacious,  so  far  as  they  were 
coBoemed,  to  the  production  of  any  roid  good. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  Scriptures  announce  to 
OS  what  none  but  God  could  announce  or  imagine,  tha^  to 
counteract  the  hardness  of  our  hearts  and  ^  obstinacy  of  our 
sinful  habits,  he  had  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world,  a  di- 
vine and  almighty  agent,  to  form  the  heart  of  man  anew,  to 
remove  his  rebellious  disposition,  and  to  implant  in  him  a  spi- 
rit  of  alle^ance  and  duty.  This  is  another  requisite,  without 
which  no  religious  system  can  be  of  any  avail  to  the  virtue  or 
well-being  of  man. 

Here  also  truth  and  folsehood,  virtue  and  sin,  are  separated 
by  lines  of  distinction,  so  broad  and  so  dear,  as  not  to  be  un- 
observed or  mistaken,  unless  from  choice.  Systems  of  philo- 
sophy have  been  endlessly  various  and  contradictory.  The 
errors  of  the  same  philosopher  are  perpetually  blended  with 
whatever  truths  he  communicates ;  the  precepts  which  enjoin 
virtue,  with  those  which  sanction  vice.  All  these  also  are  at- 
tended with  exactly  the  same  authority,  and  with  substantially 
the  same  arguments.  One  philosophical  system  also  possesses 
exactly  the  same  authority,  and  substantially  the  same  evidence 
aa  another ;  that  which  contradicts,  as  that  which  is  contra- 
dicted. What  plain  man,  nay,  what  man  of  learning,  can  here 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  moral  precepts  from  immo- 
ral ;  virtue  from  sin  P 

Infinitely  distant  from  all  this,  the  scheme  c^  the  BiUe  is 
but  one.  One  living  and  true  God  is  the  foundation  of  it,  laid 
by  every  writer  and  on  every  page.  Obedience  to  him  is  a 
single,  indivisible  thing ;  the  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
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hw.  The  at<memeiit  is  one :  the  character  to  which  the  bless- 
ings of  it  are  given  is  one :  die  salvadon  promised  is  one. 
Amid  the  endless  varieties  of  instrucdon,  precept,  and  pro- 
mise; of  admonidon,  reproof,  and  threatening,  contained  in 
die  Scriptures,  a  single  scheme  runs  dirough  die  whole  vo- 
lume,  and  is  adopted  widi  absolute  exactness  by  eveiy  writer. 
Hence  the  way  of  holiness  becomes  a  highway,  and  wayfining 
men,  though  fook,  need  not  ordierein. 

Finally,  die  Saiptures  contain  examples  c£  real  virtue, 
which  in  die  happiest  manner  elucidate  and  enforce  the  nature 
and  the  importance  of  obedience  to  Ood.  They  elucidate  these 
things  by  showing  that  virtue  has  in  fiict  existed  in  diis  sinful 
world.  Such  is  die  exhibitbn  given  of  them,  diat  no  person 
who  reads  it  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  diat  the  examples  winch 
are  presented  to  our  view  were  possessed  of  real  piety,  or  that 
they  were  genuine  children  of  God.  Thatthis  was  diecharac- 
ter  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  of  Paul  and  John,  can  be  doubted 
by  him  only  who  is  resolved  to  doubt  concerning  every  moral 
subject  This  fact,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  of  high  moment 
to  such  beings  as  we  are.  Widi  all  her  boasts,  philosophy  had 
no  such  example  to  give,  and  was,  at  die  best,  compdled  to 
leave  unanswered  the  great  question,  MHiedier  virtue  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  present  world  ? 

By  these  examples  also  we  are  taught  the  manner  in  which 
virtue  operates  in  human  minds,  and  in  the  progress  of  human 
life ;  the  dudes  which  it  performs ;  the  sins  which  it  shuns,  and 
die  manner  in  which  it  believes,  repents,  and  obeys.  The  va- 
lue of  this  instruction  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  Whatever 
is  done  is  far  more  clearly  understood,  more  deq>ly  felt,  and 
eidier  more  faithfiilly  followed,  or  more  cautiouafy  shunned 
than  that  which  is  barely  taught. 

In  all  this  the  importance  of  a  virtuous  character  is  evident. 
Still  more  gloriously  is  it  manifested  in  die  rewards  to  which 
we  see  diose  who  possess  diis  happy  disposition,  regularly  con- 
ducted. These  rewards  are  immortal  and  divine,  transcending 
every  thought  and  every  wish  which  can  be  formed  by  a  created 
mind. 
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•Among  these  examples  there  is  one,  like  to  which  nothing 
ever  existed  in  the  present  world,  and  nothing  was  evier  fonned 
by  the  power  of  human  jmaginadon.  This  is  the  example  of 
Christ.  Search  aU  the  books,  beside  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  been  written  once  die  world  began;  and  one  of  those 
little  histories,  which  record  his  example,  wiH  be  acknowledged 
by  you,  if  you  are  an  honest  man,  to  exhibit  more  clearly  and 
oomprehensiYely,  the  nature  and  excellence  of  real  virtue,  than 
all  the  immeasurable  mass  of  philosophical  instructions  united. 


SERMON  VII. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD. 

i 

MATTHEW  III.  9. 

<'  And  think  not  to  sap  within  yourselvesy  ^  We  have  Abraham 
"  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto  youy  that  God  is  able  of  these 
**  stones  to  raise  tip  children  unto  Abraham.'''" 

The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  pride  themselves  on  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham.  God,  they  thought,  would  never  cast 
off  the  children  of  his  friend  and  the  people  of  his  covenant. 
Both  the  existence  and  the  danger  of  this  error  the  Baptist 
perfectly  well  understood,  and  felt  himself  bound  to  guard 
them  against  its  pernicious  influence.  MHiile,  therefore,  he 
urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  he  took  effectual  care  to  prevent  the  objections  which  he 
foresaw  would  arise  in  their  minds  against  his  injunctions.  For 
this  purpose  he  anticipated  the  reply  which  they  were  ready  to 
make,  and  informed  them,  that  their  relation  to  Abraham  would 
be  of  no  avail  towards  their  attainment  of  eternal  life ;  as  they 
could  not  but  see,  if  they  considered,  that  Ood  was  able  of  the 
stones  which  lay  before  them,  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham. This  declaration  plainly  cut  off  all  the  hopes  which  they 
derived  from  this  source,  and  taught  them  irresistibly,  that 
something,  beside  their  kindred  to  the  Patriarch,  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  favour  of  God. 

We,  like  the  Jews,  are  prone  to  indulge  expectations  of  fu- 
ture good  on  false  grounds,  if  not  on  the  same,  yet  on  others 
equally  indefensible  and  dangerous ;  and,  like  them,  need  to 
be  taught  the  error,  and  warned  of  the  danger.  The  declara- 
tion in  the  text  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose.     The  con- 
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Uunplirtion  of  it,  therefore,  and  of  certain  truths  flowing  from  it 
by  necessary  inference,  can  hardly  fiul  of  being  useftd  to  us, 
unless  we  prevent  it  by  our  own  opposition. 

The  doctrine,  stripped  of  the  peculiar  language  of  the  text, 
is  evidently  this : — 

God  is  aUe,  with  infinite  ease,  to  create  any  number  of  vir* 
tuous  beings,  and  those  possessed  of  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  children  of  Abraham,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  course  in  that  pf  the  Baptist,  denoted  such  persons  as  were 
within  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to 
the  blessings  of  that  covenant ;  in  other  words,  persons  who, 
in  the  evangelical  sense,  were  virtuous,  and,  dierefore,  objects 
of  die  divine  favour. 

If  God  be  aUe  to  form  such  beings  of  stones,  he  must  be 
equally  able  to  form  them  out  of  nothing.  This  also,  it  is 
equally  evident,  he  can  do  with  infinite  ease.  The  universe, 
widi  all  its  inhabitants,  he  called  into  existence  by  his  com- 
mand. With  a  command,  therefore,  he  can  summon  into  ex- 
istence any  additional  number  of  worlds.  He  can,  in  the  same 
manner,  people  them  with  any  additicmal  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. Of  the  beings  whom  be  has  already  created,  immense 
multitudes  are  virtuous.  The  same  work  he  can  accomplish 
again  in  the  same  manner.  Such  virtuous  beings  as  he  may 
haeafUx  create,  he  can  endow  with  any  supposable  degree  of 
e»ieUence.  He  has  already  created  angels.  Certainly,  then, 
he  can  create  more,  and  can  fill  the  universe  widi  thrones,  do- 
minions, principalities,  and  powers;  with  beings  exalted  in 
their  nature  above  all  our  comprehension,  nay,  of  that  of  an- 
gels themselves,  beings  wonderAilly  enlarged  in  their  under- 
standing, spotless  in  their  disposition,  noble  in  their  character, 
and  amial^  in  all  thdr  conduct 

No  person  who  has  read  and  believed  his  Bible,  or  who  even 
admits  the  existeDce  and  character  of  God,  will  question  the 
truth  of  these  positions.  Any  attempt  to  prove  them  would, 
of  course,  be  trifling.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  derive  from 
the  doctrine  certain  inferences,  for  the  sake  of  which  princi- 
pally I  have  chosen  the  text  as  the  foundation  of  the  present 
discourse. 

2 
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I.  ItJbUowsfram  this  dodrwe  thai  Godwas&euUmaiemi 
afati  his  works. 

In  the  language  of  Paul,  '<  All  things  were  made  not  only 
**  by  him,  but  for  him."" 

It  has  been  frequently  thought,  that  because  God  was  from 
eternity  perfect  and  happy  in  himself,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  made  himself  the  chief  end  of  his  works,  but  must  have 
aimed  supremely  at  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Let  me 
ask, — How  can  creatures,  who  can  be  created  in  any  numbers, 
and  of  any  character,  by  a  word,  be  in  themselves  of  any  im- 
portance to  the  Creator  P  If  they  were  all  to  perish  at  once, 
the  universe  might  the  next  moment  be  filled  with  others  like 
them;  nay,  with  others  unspeakably  wiser,  nobler,  and'  better 
than  themselves ;  with  beings,  on  whom  he  would  look  with 
the  same  or  greater  complacency,  and  by  whom  he  would  be 
served  in  the  same  manner,  or  a  manner  more  accordant  with 
his  pleasure. 

To  such  a  heingf  the  loss  of  all  created  intelligences  would 
be  no  loss,  because  it  could  be  ten  thousands  or  ten  millions  of 
times  more  than  supplied  in  the  number  and  excellency  €£ 
others,  whom  a  single  word  could  produce  in  aa  instant  of 
time. 

Of  what  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  any  enjoymoit  to 
us,  if,  with  a  word,  we  could  recal  it ;  or,  if  we  chose,  could 
produce  another,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  of  equal  or  supe- 
rior value  ?  Of  what  importance  would  be  friends,  mon^,  or 
children,  if,  by  a  wish,  we  could  fill  their  places  again  with 
others  exactly  like  them,  or  with  more  and  better  property, 
friends,  or  children  ? 

'  But  how  evident  is  it,  that  dungs  which  are  of  no  import- 
ance to  Ood  could  not  be  the  ultimate  end  of  his  exertions.  To 
Him,  nothing  could  be  of  great  or  even  real  importance  but 
Himself.  All  otiier  beings,  as  He  dedares  in  the  language  of 
Isaiah,  concerning  the  nations  of  men,  '*  are  before  Him  as  no» 
*'  thing,  and  are  accounted  unto  Him  as  less  than  nothing, 
<*  and  vanity.'' 

Hence  Himself  must  clearly  have  been  the  supreme  end  of 
all  His  designs  and  labours,  To  indulge  His  own  benevolence. 
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and  display  to  intelligent  ereatujres  his  absolute  perfection, 
must  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  His  creation  and  provi- 
dence diroughout  etemitj* 

n.  It  is  etridtnifrom  Ms  doeirine,  thai  the  promdmoe  of 
God  4ilihe  regards  and  superiniends  all  creaturesy  the  least  as 
trufy  as  the  greatest. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  providence  of  Qod  does  not 
extend  to  particular  men,  nor  to  their  concerns ;  much  less  is  it 
believed  by  those  who  make  this  assertion,  diat  the  same  pro- 
vidence extends  to  Inferior  beings,  because  they  are  so  much 
more  insignificant,  and,  therefore,  are  so  much  more  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  Creator^ 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  doctrine  may  be  proved 
&lse  «nd  groundless ;  particularly  by  the  consideration,  that  if 
these  beings  are  too  insignificant  to  be  superintended,  they 
were  really  too  insignificant  to  be  made.  Certainly,  if  it  was 
proper  for  Ood  to  create  them,  it  must  be  proper  f<Nr  him  to 
aaperintend  them.  The  same  tiiixig  also  appears  evident  6om 
the  fiu;t,  that  the  things  which  are  done,  even  for  the  least  of 
them,  are  such  as  none  but  God  can  do.  His  providential 
agency  is  plainly  as  indispensable  for  tiie  purposes  of  preserv- 
uig  thetr  lives,  and  providing  their  sustenance,  as  his  creative 
agem^  for  giving  them  exbtence. 

But  the  doctrine  is  forcibly  refiited  by  the  text  Sparrows, 
in  the  view  of  the  text,  are  as  truly  important  and  necessary  to 
God,  as  are  men  or  angels.  If  angels  were  to  expire,  or  men 
to  be  annihilated,  better  men  and  better  angels  could  be  sub* 
atituted  in  their  room  as  Easily  as  one  sparrow  can  be  replaced 
by  anodier.  Sparrows  were  made,  because  God  saw  it  to  be 
proper  to  make  them ;  and  are  continued  and  superintended^ 
because  this  also  is  his  pleasure.  It  is  not  my  intention  here 
to  assert,  nor  do  I  at  all  believe,  that  sparrows  are  of  the  same 
real  value  as  angels  and  men.  Th^  Scriptures  assert  what  is 
obviously  true,  when  they  inform  us,  that  one  man  is  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.  But  God  can  create  men  as  easily 
as  sparrows,  and  angels  as  easily  as  either.  Hence,  in  creating 
or  superintending  either,  he  regards  the  propriety  of  the  act 

VOL.  I.  I 
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merely,  and  not  the  necessity  or  the  importance  of  the  being 
to  himself. 

Hence,  sparrows  never  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  agency^ 
Hence,  the  very  hairs  of  our  hea^  are  all  numbered  by  him ; 
8o  that  there  is  not  one  more,  nor  one  less,  at  any  time  than 
he  appoint^.  Hence,  in  a  word,  every  thing  is  created,  and 
every  thing  superintended  by  his  agency  ;  merely  because  he 
thought  it  proper  to  give  and  continue  to  it  such  a  measure  of 
existence,  and  such  a  portion  of  enjoyments.  For  his  pleasure 
they  are,  (or  exist,)  as  for  his  pleasure  they  were  created. 

III.  It  is  evident^  aho^  from  this  doctrine^  that  such  beings 
as  men  are,  or  ever  were^  are  totally  unnecessary  to  Go(L 

God  created  man,  as  he  has  done  every  other  part  of  the 
universe,  because  he  saw  that  it  was  good  to  create  them.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  thing  which,  in  his  view,  was  proper  to 
be  done  by  him,  a  thing  in  which  he  took  pleasure. 

But  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  ease,  he  could  have 
created  angels,  or  beings  as  much  superior  to  them  as  they  are 
to  worms,  and  those  in  numbers  inconceivable.  Such  beings  as 
men,  therefore,  could  have  no  inherent  importance  in  his  sight 
which  could  render  them  necessary  to  him ;  and  their  creation 
wad  the  result,  not  of  their  worth,  but  of  his  pleasure.  Of  every 
stone  on  this  globe  he  could  have  raised  up  a  child  unto  Abra^ 
ham, — a  virtuous  being,  who  would  have  served  him  for  ever 
in  an  acceptable  manner,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.  Thus 
he  might  have  filled  the  world  with  beings  incomparably  better 
than  men,  although  Adam  and  his  race  had  never  existed. 

ly.  When  men  had  apostatized  from  God,  it  was  not  from 
their  ingifortancef  nor  because  they  were  necessary  to  /itm,  thai 
God  restored  ihem. 

Man,  now,  was  not  only  insignificant  and  unnecessary,  but 
was  also  rebellious,  sinful,  and  odious  to  his  Maker.  With  in-* 
finite  ease  Ood  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  race,  and  re- 
peopled  the  earth  with  beings  incomparably  better.  Every  stone 
might  now  have  been  animated,  and  informed  with  a  virtuous 
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aod  imiDoital  inind,  devoted  to  his  Bervice,  a&d  for  ever  em^ 
ployed  in  worshipping  and  glorifying  his  name. 

Why  did  he,  at  this  time,  regaind  man  at  all  ?  Why  did  he 
i|ot  blot  out  the  whole  human  race  from  under  heaven  ?  Why 
did  he  continue  to  raise  them  up  through  one  generation  after 
linother?'  Why  did  he  preserve  them  from  death,  provide  for 
ihem  sustenance,  and  bestow  upon  them  innumerable  bless* 
ings  ?  Why  has  he  rolled  the  world  around  its  centre  from 
fige  to  age,  and  caused  his  sun  to  rise,  and  made  his  rain  de- 
scend, on  such  unjust  and  unthankful  beings  ?  Had  he  with- 
drawn his  handy  they  woiild  all  have  returned  to  their  original 
tiothing,  and  have  been  lost  from  the  remembrance  of  the  uni- 
verse. Whence  did  he  entertain  thoughts  of  mercy  towards 
them,  or  any  thoughts  at  all,  except  of  wrath  atid  incKgnation  ? 
Why  did  he  propose  to  forgive,  to  redeem,  to  sanctify,  and  to 
save  them ;  to  restore  them  to  his  favour,  and  to  bestow  on 
them  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life  ?  With  a  word,  he  could 
have  raised  up  an  innumerable  church,  consisting  of  wiser,  heU 
ter,  and  universally  more  deserving  members,  all  devoted  td 
his  praise,  and  to  each  others  good.  In  this  way,  the  amazing 
expense  of  redemption,  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  his 
bdoved  Son,  would  have  been  spared ;  and  yet  the  universe 
have  ftund  no  part  of  its  inhabitants  lacking. 

V.  Hence  the  work  of  redemption  flowed  from  Ae  mere  good^ 
mess  of  God;  and  nof  at  cJlfrom  the  toorlMness  or  the  import- 
ance of  Vie  redeemed^  nor  from  the  fact  thai  they  were  at  ail  ne- 
cessary to  him. 

The  character  of  the  redeemed  was  of  no  such  importance. 
Antecedently  to  their  redemption,  diey  were  merely  apostates 
and  smners. 

Their  number  was  of  no  such  importance.  With  a  word,  he 
could  have  called  into  existence  a  number  immeasurably  great- 
er. All  these  might  have  been  sinless.  At  the  same  time,  they 
might  have  been  wise,  great,  and  exalted,  beyond  what  either 
we  or  angels  can  conceive. 

The  church,  therefore,  must  eternally  say,  ^  Of  his  owi| 
*^  wiD  b^at  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth,""  and  through  etef- 
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mty  liiigf  '*  Not  unto  ub,  not  unto  us,  O  Lotd,  but  unto  thy 
«  name  be  the  glory.^  Whenever,  therefore,  a  sinner  is  sano- 
tified,  and  is  thus  introduced  into  the  kingdom  and  fiiTour  of 
Gk)d,  he  must  of  necessity  condude,  that  his  sanctificadon 
has  not  at  all  proceeded  from  his  own  worth  and  importance. 
Worth  he  had  none ;  for  he  was  only  a  sinner.  But  if  he 
had  had  more  than  an  angel,  God  stood  in  no  possible  need  of 
him.  The  first  stone  which  he  finds  in  the  street,  might, 
with  infinite  ease,  have  been  converted  into  a  better  being 
than  himself.  Not  for  his  importance.  Who  can  be  impor- 
tant to  Him  who  spoke  the  universe  into  being,  and  who,  if  it 
were  annihilated,  could  call  another  into  existence  in  the  same 
manner?  Not  because  he  or  his  services  are  necessary  to 
Ood.  To  Him  who  can  do  these  things,  no  creature  can  be 
necessary. 

The  good  pleasure  of  God  is  the  only  cause  to  be  assigned 
for  the  sanctification,  perseverance,  and  salvation  of  all  the  re- 
deemed. '*  Let  him  that  ^orieth,  therefore,  glory  in  the 
"Lord.'' 

Let  every  sanctified  sinner  feel,  that  he  was  plucked  as  a 
brand  out  of  the  burning,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
consumed.     Let  him  acknowledge,  with  wonder  and  praise, 
that  it  was  the  arm  of  mercy  which  saved  him  when  he  was 
polluted  with  guilt — ^under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law— ob- 
noxious to  the  anger  of  God — an  outcast  from  the  virtuous 
universe,  and  an  heir  of  the  endless  sufierings  of  perdition. 
Let  him  remember  and  feel,  that  the  Being  by  whom  he  was 
saved  is  himself  perfectly  pure  and  holy — that  the  heavens  are 
not  dean  in  his  sight,  and  that  his  angels  are  charged  with 
fi^lly.     Let  him  feel  that  this  great  and  awfiil  Being  saw  no- 
t^g  in  his  moral  character  which  he  could  approve  or  love— 
nothing  whicl^  he  did  not  disapprove  and  hate;  that  with 
these  very  views  of  his  character,  he  brought  him  out  of  dark- 
ness into  marvellous  light,  and  rescued  him  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  himself;  that  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
the  sinner  had  done,  but  of  his  ^*  own  mere  mercy  he  saved 
**  him  by  the  washing  of  r^neration,  and  the  renewing  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost;' 
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VI.  7%a  doctrine  teaches  ubj  thai  there  is  no  hope  €^  es^ 
cape  to  the  wicked  on  account  of  their  worth  or  importance ; 
nor  because  they  are  necessary  to  Gods  nor  because  qf  their 
'MUHtfcrs* 

The  things  which  have  been  already  said  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  former  positions,  fiimish  abundant  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this.  If  there  is  no  worth  nor  importance  in  the 
character  of  a  sinner,  in  any  such  sense ;  if  he  is  not,  in  any 
snch  sense,  necessary  to  God,  as  to  furnish  a  reason  why  he 
should  be  sanctified ;  then  pkdnly  these  things  can  yield  him 
no  hope  of  escaping  firom  that  punishment  which  is  announced 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  retribution  of  sinners.  To  every  sin- 
ner whose  heart  revolts  at  this  declaration — as  not  improbably 
the  heart  of  every  onner  in  this  house  does — it  might  be  a 
useful  employment  to  survey  the  first  stone  which  he  finds  in 
the  street,  and  to  ask  within  himself,  *^  Is  that  stone  of  any 
^^  importance  to  God  ?  But  that  stone  can  in  a  moment  be 
**  changed  into  just  such  an  one  as  I  am,  nay,  into  a  being 
^'  transcendantly  more  excellent  and  lovely.  I  can  see  that 
<<  the  stone  is  an  object  of  no  significance  in  the  creation. 
*'  Were  it  annihilated,  the  universe  would  suffer  no  loss. 
God  sees  that  I  am  equally  insignificant.  But  the  stone  is 
merely  a  negative  object,  and  it  has  done  neither  good  nor 
^  evil.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  odious  to  the  eye  of  its 
*'  Maker.  I  have  done  only  evil,  and  am  therefore  only  odi- 
**  ouB.  It  is  impossible  that  He  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
^  behold  iniquity,  and  who  caimot  look  upon  sin,  should  re- 
'^  gard  me  without  abhorrence.  He  needs  not  the  stone.  As 
'^  little  does  he  need  me.  The  stone  is  harmless  :  I  have  hi- 
'^  therto  been  a  nuisance  to  the  universe— -a  blot  on  the  face 
^'  of  his  creation — a  smoke  in  his  nostrils.  Should  my  exist- 
«  ence  be  continued,  and  with  my  present  disposition,  I 
^f  should  continue  to  be  a  nuisance  to  his  creatures,  and  an 
^*  o^nce  to  him. 

'^  On  what  foundation,  then,  shall  I  build  even  a  hope  of 
future  good  ?  Shall  I  conclude,  that  because  he  has  given 
me  hitherto  innumerable  blessings,  he  will  therefore  continue 
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<<-  to  give  me  move  ?  Can  I  bdieTe  that  the  abikse  of  mercies 
<<  past  will,  to  the  eye  of  Gk)d,  be  a  reason  for  bestowing  upon  * 
^  me  future  mercies  ?  ShaH  I  plead  my  ingratitude  as  a  title 
<^  to  the  Divine  favour  ?  Shall  I  allege  the  guiltiness  of  my 
^^  past  life,  and  the  worthlessness  of  my  present  character,  as 
*^  a  recommendation  to  Him  who  has  been  present  at  the 
*'  commission  of  all  my  sins,  and  the  omission  of  all  my  du- 
^*  ties  ?  Will  such  a  recommendation  avail  ?  If  not,  what  is 
*^  to  become  of  me  ?  No,  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father, 
^  and  say  unto  him,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven, 
^<  and  brfore  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
^^  son.^  I  will  humbly  and  cheerftilly  confess  my  polluted 
<*  character,  my  absdiute  unworthiness  of  his  favour,  my  desert 
^^  of  his  wrath  and  indignation  in  time  and  in  eternity.  I  will 
<^  present  before  him  my  own  miserable  condition,  and  my  in- 
^  finite  need  of  his  mercy.  I  will  urge  the  righteousness,  the 
*^  sufferings,  and  the  death  of  his  beloved  Son  ;  the  atonement 
<<  which  he  hath  made  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation  winch  he' 
*<  hath  accomplished  for  all  returning  sinners.  I  will  fly  to 
*^  the  compassion  of  a  forgiving  (rod.  I  will  supplicate  the' 
''  renewing  influence  of  die  sanctifying  Spirit.  If  these  pleas 
*^  do  not  avail,  I  am  undone.^ 

*^  But  I  will  not  despair.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  mer- 
^  ciAil,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth' 
**  him  of  the  evil.  Who  knoweth  if  he  will  return,  and  re- 
^  pent,  and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him.  He  that  spared  not 
^^  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he' 
^  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Christ  himself 
^  says,  that  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;' 
*^  and  that  he  came,  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
**  repentance.  The  father  of  the  prodigal  bade  his  whole  fa- 
'*  mily  rejoice,  because  a  son,  who  had  been  dead,  was  alive 
^  again^  and  after  having  been  lost  to  him  and  his  family,  had 
**  been  found  anew.  Nay,  the  Redeemer  has  said,  *  There  is 
**  joy  in  heav^i  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
^  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance.'* 
'*  I  am  a  sinner ;  I  may  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  are' 
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^  called  to  repentance  hy  the  Son  of  Ood.  I  am  spiritually 
^^  dead ;  I  may  be  made  alive  again.  I  have  long  been  lost 
^'  to  the  virtuous  universe ;  I  may  be  found.  The  joy  of 
<*  heaven  may  be  renewed  over  the  repentance  even  of  such  a 
^*  one  as  I  am.  Author  of  all  mercies,  hast  thou  but  one 
"  blessing  ?     Bless  me,  even  me,  O  my  Father.*^ 

Often  have  sinners  relied  for  ftiture  safety  on  their  num- 
bers, and  have  felt  as  if  God  would  not  condemn  and  punish 
such  a  vast  multitude.  No  opinion  can  be  more  unsafe,  or  in 
its  consequences  more  unhappy.  If  one  sinner  is  thus  insig- 
nificant, unnecessary,  and  useless  to  Ood,  all  others  sustain 
exactly  the  same  character.  If  one  sinner  is  thus  odious  and 
guilty,  the  guilt  and  the  odiousness  are  only  increased  by  increas- 
ing their  number.  If  one  is  a  nuisance  to  the  universe,  thou- 
sands are  only  a  proportionably  greater  nuisance.  What 
reason,  then,  can  their  multitudes  furnish  to  their  Creator,  ei- 
ther for  continuing  them  in  existence,  or  for  delivering  them 
from  the  punishment  which  they  have  merited  ?  To  the  ima- 
gination and  the  feelings,  this  consideration  is  indeed  over- 
whelming ;  but  the  understanding  is  compelled  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  has  here  been  made. 

Accordingly,  when  the  angels  rebelled,  the  sentence  against 
them  was  not  at  all  relaxed  on  account  of  their  multitude. 
The  deluge  overwhelmed  the  old  world  with  a  destruction 
which  swept  away  the  whole  human  race,  except  the  family  of 
Noah.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  except 
Lot  and  his  family,  perished  in  the  storms  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone which  was  sent  to  reward  their  wickedness.  Not  an  in- 
dividual, in  all  these  cases,  was  at  all  the  more  safe,  nor  in 
any  degree  less  severely  punished,  because  he  was  accompanied 
by  so  many  other  guilty  beings.  Why  should  we  expect  this 
consideration  to  avail  any  more  for  our  safety,  than  for  the 
safety  of  the  sinners,  who  in  these  several  cases  were  utterly 
destroyed  ? 

■ 

VII.  This  doctrine  teaches  us^  that  humility  is  the  true  wis- 
dom^  interest^  and  duty  of  man. 

If  we  are  thus  unnecessary  to  God,  and  if  we  are  thus  inslg- 
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mficant,  thus  udelesd,  Ibus  guihy,  thus  odkms,  of  what  shoidd 
we  be  proud  ? 

^  Pride,^  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  <^  was  not  made  for  maa.'^ 
How  strangely  do  die  observations  which  have  been  made  iir 
this  discourse  support  this  interesting  deelaration  i  Of  what 
shall  we  be  proud  ?  Of  our  personal  worth  ?  Let  us  remem-' 
be?,  (for  if  we  do  not^  God  will,)  that  we  are  sinners.  What  to 
his  eye  must  be  the  moral  worth  of  a  anner  ?  What,  indeed^ 
is  that  of  the  best  of  mankind  P  Paul,  after  all  the  proofs 
which  he  received  of  the  favour  of  God ;  after  all  his  benevo- 
lent and  wonderful  labours,  and  after  all  his  high  attainments 
in  piety,  pronounced  himself,  while  writing  with  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration, the  chief  of  sinners.  David,  the  man  aft^er  God'^s  own 
heart,  says  of  himself, ''  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  I  was 
'<  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.**^ 
Of  Job,  God  said,  *'  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth ;  a 
perfect  and  upright  man ;  one  that  feared  God,  and  eschew- 
ed evil.*"  This  perfect  and  upright  man  said  to  his  Maker^ 
<*  Behold  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my 
**  hand  upon  my  mouth.  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust 
**  and  ashes.'"  Where  could  either  of  these  men  have  founds 
in  their  personal  character,  reasons  for  indulging  pride  ?  The 
real  worth  even  of  such  men  is  alloyed  by  multiplied  sins  and 
infirmities,  which  render  the  whole  composition  odious.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  declared,  ^'  that  if  God  should  mark  iniquity,  no 
''  man  living  could  stand  before  him,  or  be  justified  in  his  sight."" 
Plainly, 'therefore,  the  best  <^  our  race  have  no  foundation  on 
which  pride  can  rest 

Men  of  inferior  excellence  possess  fewer  and  feebler  virtues. 
Of  course,  pride  was  not  made  for  them.  Sinners  axe  unpos- 
sessed even  of  these,  and  not  even  a  single  white  spot  varies 
the  dark  and  cheerless  turpitude  which  is  the  ground-work  of 
theur  character.  Of  what  then  shall  they  be  proud  ?  Of  their 
deformity,  their  guilt,  their  shame,  or  ^eir  approaching  con- 
demnation ? 

But  neither  they,  nor  those  who  are  better  than  they,  have 
any  room  for  the  indulgence  of  pride.  He  who  is  wise  may 
indeed  be  profitable  to  himself;  but  who  can  be  profitable  to 
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God?  Of  what  conseqaenoe  could  it  bate  been  to  this  glorious 
and  all-sufBcient  Being,  if  the  widest  and  best  man  who  ever 
lived  had  not  been  created  ?  In  the  posseasioii  rf  all  his  en- 
dowmentfl|  and  acquisitions,  and  after  aU  his  most  fiiithful 
and  uiseful  labours ;  even  when  he  may  truly  say,  <<  In  no* 
**  thing  am  I  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,"'  he  must  stilt 
add,  "  I  am  nothing.''  Even  when  Paul  is  the  planter,  and 
Apollos  the  waterer,  it  will  ever  be  true,  that  neither  he  wh0 
planteth,  nor  he  who  watereth,  is  any  thing  ^  but  God  wha 
giveth  the  increase  is  every  thing.  The  best  of  men,  the  most 
exalted  angel,  instead  of  having  any  cUiims  upon  his  Maker  for 
the  services  which  he  thus  rendered,  is  only  the  more  indebted 
to  his  Maker,  the  greater  and  more  excellent  his  endowments 
are,  and  the  more  valuable  his  services.  God  only  brings  us 
in  debt  to  him  by  enabling  us  to  serve  him ;  by  giving  us  a 
disposition  to  serve  him,  and  by  fiimishing  us  with  opportuni- 
ties of  performing  this  service.  This  debt  is  mightily  increas- 
ed by  his  acceptance  of  our  services.  It  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  die  fact,  that  he  permits  those  who  were  once  rebels 
and  outcasts  to  return  to  Ins  service,  and  qualifies  them  for  it 
by  bestowing  on  them  anew,  in  the  work  of  sanctification  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  employed  in  his  service.  Sinners  think  the 
service  of  God  a  task,  a  burthen  imposed  on  them  by  a  hard 
master,  and  a  kind  of  dire  necessity.  No  opinion  can  be  more 
£alse  or  more  unhappy.  Instead  of  all  this,  it  is  the  first  prU 
vilege,  the  highest  honour,  the  greatest  blessing  which  he  can 
enjoy.  It  will  ever  be  true,  that  **  the  statutes  of  the  Lord 
*<  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart"  of  every  good  man ;  that 
they  are  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold ;  that  they  are  sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the  honey- 
<<  comb ;  and  that  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 
Away  then  with  all  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart 
especially  with  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own  hearts.  Away 
with  our  self-flattery,  our  self-justification,  and  our  self-right- 
eousness. Christ,  fdthough  he  ^<  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and 
^  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  yet  made  himself 
*^  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  *the  form  of  a  servant." 
The  spirit  which  he  here  manifested,  hehas  required  us  to  assume. 
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This  very  account  of  him  is  introduced  by  St.  Paul  with  thes^ 
words,  *^  Let  thb  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ.'^ 
^*  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,'"  says  the  Saviour  himself,  ^'  and 
*'  learn  of  me,  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart^  In  the  world 
of  rin,  pride  always  claims,  and  not  unfit^iuently  receives,  a 
kind  of  honour  from  the  miserable  sinners  by  whom  it  is  inha- 
bited. In  the  world  of  righteousness,  humility  is  always  before 
honour,  and  a  qualification  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure 
Ae  respect  of  the  virtuous  minds  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  and 
the  approbation  of  die  glorious  Being  by  whom  it  is  governed.. 

YIII.  Let  no  sinner  premme  upon  the  continuance  of  his  life, 
as  a  reason  for  his  persisting  m  sin. 

For  what  reason  should  the  life  of  a  sinner  be  continued  ? 
Is  it  his  wisdom  ?  Is  it  his  worth  ?  Is  it  his  importance  to  the 
divine  kingdom  P  Is  it  that  God  needs  his  services  ?  Is  it  that 
he  renders  any  services  to  Ood?  Is  it  that  he  labours  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  universe  ?  How  obviously  must  all  these  ques- 
tions be  answered  in  the  negative  f  But  if  he  neither  pleases, 
obeys,  nor  glorifies  his  Maker,  nor  does  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, what  reason  can  he  possibly  allege  why  his  life  should 
be  prolonged  ?  Were  he  annihilated,  or  swept  into  the  pit  of 
destruction,  the  universe,  instead  of  suffering  an  injury,  or  ex- 
periencing a  loss,  would,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  only 
be  delivered  from  a  nuisance.  Even  were  the  loss  real,  it  could 
be  repaired,  and  more  than  repaired,  by  a  word.  In  his  stead 
might  rise  up  a  child  of  Abraham,  a  Paul,  an  angel. 

Can  even  the  sinner,  infatuated  as  he  is,  can  any  sinner  in 
diis  house  seriously  believe,  that  God  will  be  induced  to  pro- 
long his  life,  merely  to  give  him  additional  opportunities  of 
persisting  in  his  obstinacy  and  impiety,  his  ingratitude  and* 
lebellion.'  Can  He,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity, be  induced  to  lengthen  out  the  days  of  an  apostate,  that' 
he  may  anew  dishonour  his  Maker,  crucify  his  Redeemer 
afresh,  and  do  more  and  more  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ?' 
Can  Jehovah  be  pleased  to  hear  his  glorious  and  fearful  name 
profaned  by  a  human  tongue  ?  Can  he  look  wjth  a  smile^upon 
reiterated  falsehood,  fraud,  and  injustice,  practised  by  one  hu- 
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man  being  upon  another  ?  Can  the  foul  retreats  of  ^ttttony, 
drunkenness,  and  lewdness  be  objects  of  his  complacency? 
Who  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  He  will  avenge  himself  of 
such  adversaries  to  his  character,  law,  and  government,  and 
wipe  them  as  a  blot  out  of  his  creation  ? 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  sinner  has  no  reason  to 
despair  of  the  mercy  of  God.  The  work  of  saving  them  that 
were  lost  was  not  begun  without  the  most  ample  view  df  its 
wisdom  and  propriety.  Ood  did  not  send  his  Bon,  to  live  a  Hfe^ 
of  humiliation  in  this  miserable  world,  and  to  die  the  accursed 
death,  without  counting  the  cost.  He  did  not  send  his  Spirit 
to  sanctify  the  polluted  soul  of  man,  and  to  wash  the  rebel  in 
Ae  blood  wMch  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  without  being  perfectly 
aware  of  the  whole  nature  and  absolute  propriety  of  this  stu- 
pendous transaction.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.  From  the  be^n- 
ning  to  the  present  time  he  has  gone  on  giving  his  renewing' 
and  purifying  grace  to  just  such  sinners,  and  calling  them  into 
his  kingdom,  and  has  never  once  repented  that  hd  began  the 
work,  nor  for  a  moment  intermitted  its  continuance.  Turn  your 
eyes  to  the  heavenly  world,  and  you  will  there  find  millions  of. 
just  such  sinners  walking  in  the  light  of  eternal  day.  There 
you  will  find  David,  once  an  adulterer  and  a  murderer :  there 
you  will  find  Paul,  once  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor :  there 
you  wiU  find  Peter,  who  denied  his  Master,  and  perj.ared  him- 
self: there  you  will  find  an  endless  multitude  more,  whose 
ons,  drawn  out  in  order  and  displayed  in  their  proper  colours, 
would  overwhelm  you  as  well  as  them  with  amazement  and 
horror.  But  they  are  washed,  they  are  sanctified,  they  are 
justified  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Sjrifit  of 
our  God. 

With  this  wonderful  object  before  him,  what  sinner  can  ra- 
tionally despair  of  the  divine  mercy  ?  What  sinner  will  not 
be  encouraged  to  fi)r8d£e  his  sins,  and  to  hope  for  pardon  and 
acceptance  ?  Not  indeed  from  any  apprehensions  of  his  own 
worth,  his  importance  in  the  divine  kingdom,  or  any  need  whidr 
he  may  suppose  God  has  of  him,  or  his  services,  but  &om 
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mere  grice,  from  the  overflowing  mercy  and  goocfaieis  of  Ids 
Creator. 

With  this  subject  sinners  usually  begin  wrong,  and  thence 
both  think  and  act  in  a  manner  dangerously  erroneous.  Usu-. 
ally,  at  least,  they  place  all  their liopes  in  themselves,  in  some-, 
tfahag  which  they  are,  something  which  they  have  done,  or 
something  which  they  have  not  done ;  their  importance  in  the 
divine  kingdom ;  some  goodness  of  character,  which  they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  possess ;  or  their  freedom  from  sin,  exist* 
ing  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Ood  to  pu- 
nish them  hereafter.  These,  to  say  the  least,  are  all  mistaken 
and  unhappy  foundations  on  which  to  rest  our  hopes  of  salva- 
tion. The  true  ground  of  a  sinner'^s  hope  is  not  that  he  is  so 
good,  or  in  so  small  a  degree  wicked ;  not  that  he  is  undeserv- 
ing of  punishment,  but  that  God  is  so  willing  to  forgive  his 
sin.  On  this  foundation  he  may  safely  build  his  hopes.  All 
else  is  sand ;  this  is  a  rock«  which  can  never  be  moved. 

IX.  This  doctrine  teaches  every  Christian  to  fed  and  ac- 
knowledge^ thai  both  his  character  and  his  hopes  areaU  derived 
from  the  sovereign  pleasure  <^  God. 

Look  into  your  hearts  and  lives,  my  brethren,  and  ask  your- 
selves whether  there  is,  or  ever  was,  any  thing  in  them  which, 
even  in  your  own  opinion,  God  could  consider  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  sanctify  and  save  you.  Is  there,  has  there  ever 
be^i,  any  thing  in  your  character  or  your  conduct,  which  you 
are  able  to  allege  as  a  reason  why  God  should  receive  you  into 
his  favour  ?  When  you  take  a  retrospect  of  what  you  have 
been,  or  what  you  have  done,  do  you  find  any  thing  by  which 
you  would  be  willing  to  be  tried,  and  on  the  groimd  of  which 
you  would  be  willing  to  have  your  aUotments  fixed  for  eter- 
nity ?  You  are  undoubtedly  accustomed  at  times  to  examine 
the  foundation  of  your  hopes.  In  such  examinations,  on  what 
have  you  reposed  yourselves  ?  Has  it  been  your  own  right- 
eousness, or  has  it  been  the  merits  of  your  Redeemer,  and  the 
mercy  of  your  Creator.  You  are  often  summoned  to  the  table 
of  Chrfst    Mark  the  wonders  which  it  presents  to  your  view. 
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Constd^  who  he  was  that  is  here  commemoeated,  what  he  did, 
and  what  he  suffered.  Remember,  that  stones  in  the  street 
might  have  been  in  your  place ;  animated  with  living  souls ; 
changed  into  men  better  than  yourselves ;  and  now  looking 
forward  with  brighter  hopes  of  a  happy  eternity. 

With  this  affecting  consideration  in  full  view,  let  each  of 
you  ask  himself,  ^^  Why  was  I  made  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
^'  Son  of  God,  and  live.  Why  was  I  not  a  heathen,  an  infi- 
**  dd,  an  atheist  ?  Why  was  I  not  cast  off  for  ever  ?  Why 
^^  am  I  not  now  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 
*^  ness,  and  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  life  ?  Why  am 
^'  I  permitted  to  sing  the  praises  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and 
^^  sanctifying  love  ?  Why  am  I  permitted  to  rejoice  in  innu- 
*^  meraUe  Uesdings  which  are  past,  and  to  supplicate  iax  more 
'^  and  greater  blessings  yet  to  come  ?  Why  can  I  look  for- 
*'  ward  to  death,  the  grave,  and  the  judgment,  not  only  with- 
^  out  horror,  but  even  with  hope  ?  Why  am  I  able  on  the 
**  wings  of  fidth  to  enter  eternity,  and  humbly  to  expect,  as 
<<  my  unchangeable  portion  there,  an  exceeding  and  eternal 
^  weight  of  glory  ?  In  answer  to  all  these  questions,  you  will 
^  he  compelled  to  exdaim,  <  Even  so,  Father ;  for  so  it  seem- 
^  etfa  good  hi  thy  sight''' 
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ISAIAH  LY.  8—9. 

^  For  my  thoughts  are  noi  your  thoughts^  neither  are  j^our  ways' 

'  my  waySy  saiih  Jehovah. 
'^  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earthy  so  are  my  wayit 

higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.'^ 

Wh£K£V£b  ve  consider,  originally,  a  revelation  of  the  will  o£ 
God  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  we  are,  perhaps  always,  prcK 
pared  either  to  discover  or  to  imagine  difficulties  attending  aucU 
a  work.  That  it  may  be  attended  with  difficulties  is  Univer- 
sally admitted ;  that  it  must  be,  is  to  my  own  mind  equally 
evident.  Of  these  some  will  owe  their  origin  to  our  disposidon, 
and  others  to  omt  ignorance.  The  disposition  of  man  is  evi- 
dently opposed  to  what  must  be  the  will  of  so  perfect  and 
glorious  a  being  as  God,  and  to  the  duties  which  such  a  being 
cannot  fail  to  require.  The  actual  expressions  of  the  will  dP 
God  in  his  providence  are,  in  multiplied  instances,  strenuously 
opposed  by  ovu  race.  To  question,  to  murmur,  and  to  rebel 
against  the  divine  government,  is  extensively  as  well  as  plainly 
characteristical  of  man,  and  clearly  congenial  to  the  human 
heart.  A  revelation,  disclosing  to  us  ftirther  accounts  of  the 
divine  pleasure,  and  making  it  more  distinctly  known,  must 
accord  with  those  parts  of  that  pleasure  which  are  discovered 
in  creation  and  providence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  course,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  fault  with 
auch  a  revelation.  Nay,  it  ought  to  be  expected,  that  we  should 
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murmur  against  it  with  more  dissatisfaction^  and  oppose  it  with 
more  hostility,  because  it  would  more  distinctly  unfold  the  will 
of  its  author.  If  the  character  and  pleasure  of  God,  when  seen 
imperfectly,  awaken  dislike,  the  same  things,  when  more  fully 
seen,  must  awaken  greater  dislike  in  the  same  mind. 

But  all  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work  do  not  arisk 
firom  our  dispositions.  Not  a  small  number  of  them  are  de- 
rived from  our  ignorance :  the  works  of  God  are  filled  with 
difficulties  of  this  nature.  It  is  rationally  to  be  supposed,  that 
mich  a  revelation  would,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  be  fraught 
with  them  also. 

When  things  which  we  have  not  known  before  are  revealed 
to  us,  the  revelation  necessarily  communicates  various  other 
things,  with  which  these  are  inseparably  connected.  The 
things  revealed  are  naturally  attended  with  the  same  difricuk 
ties,  or  at  least  with  a  part  of  them,  which  are  found  in  the 
works  of  God;  and  the  things  connected  with  these,  and  neu 
cessarily  yet  imperfectly  disclosed  in  such  a  revelation,  must 
involve  more  if  not  greater  difficulties,  from  the  imperfection 
of  the  disclosure.  As  the  field  of  knowledge  is  boundless,  and 
as  our  faculties  continue  the  same,  whatever  the  revelation  may 
be,  our  perplexities  must  increase  with  every  enlargement  of 
its  discoveries.  Every  thing  revealed  to  us  must,  of  course, 
disclose  imperfectly  many  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  our 
perplexities  must  multiply  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
revelation. 

Accordant  with  this  account,  I  readily  acknowledge,  is  the 
nature  of  the  Scriptures,  the  professed  revelation  of  the  cha- 
racter and  will  of  God.  There  are  in  this  volume  many  things 
which  are  hard  to  be  understood ;  difficulties,  which  will  seem 
aueh  to  a  mind  well  disposed,  which  will  puzzle  all  readers, 
and  leave  most  not  unfrequently  in  the  dark. 

To  show  that  these  things  are  no  objections  against  the 
Scriptures,  and  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  perplex  those  who 
believe  in  them,  or  hinder  the  faith  of  those  who  do  not,  is  the 
deogn  of  the  following  discourse.  It  is  ,my  intention  to  show 
that  these  difficult  and  incomprehensible  things  arc  thinga^  of 
course,  and^  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  necessary  and  uAavoid* 
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able.  G^ould  I  succeed  in  this  attempt,  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  difficulty,  which  becomes  such  merely  because  we  cannot 
uBiarel  it  or  comprehend  its  nature  and  connections,  ought  at 
all  to  hinder  our  belief.  When  the  difficulty  arises  solely  out 
of  the  greatness  and  complication  of  the  subject,  and  the  com- 
parative littleness  of  our  minds,  it  can  never  be  an  objection 
agiunst  the  doctrine  which  it  is  supposed  to  embarrass.  If  this 
be  not  admitted,  we  are  left  without  any  means  of  obtaining 
satisfaction  in  our  present  state.  Nor  shall  we  be  less  at  a 
loss  at  every  period  of  our  existence.  In  whatever  degree  our 
faculties  may  hereafter  be  invigorated,  or  our  information  en- 
larged, it  will  still  be  equally  true,  that  the  ways  and  works  of 
God  will,  throughout  eternity,  be  incomprehensible  by  our 
minds.  Indeed,  a  little  thought  will  convince  us  that  the  more 
we  know  the  more  we  shall  perceive  which  is  yet  to  be  known. 
All  this  will  to  us  be  mysterious.  The  objects  which  are  par- 
tially imderstood,  will  ever  involve  mysteries ;  and,  as  these 
objects  are  multiplied,  mysteries  will  also  be  multiplied. 

The  thoughts  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  text,  naturally  de- 
note his  plans  or  counsels,  and  the  ways  of  God,  his  counsds 
carried  into  execution ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  works  both  c^ 
creation  and  providence.  These  in  the  text  are  said  to  be 
higher  than  ours,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earthy 
t.  e.  they  axe  immeasurably  distant  from  ours,  and  incompre- 
hensibly more  exalted. 

With  these  explanations,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  text 
declares  the  following  doctrines : — 

I.  That  the  purposes,  plans,  and  actions  of  God  are  exceed- 
ingly unlike  ours ;  and 

II.  That  they  are  beyond  measure  more  noble  and  excel- 
lent than  ours. 

To  illustrate  these  doctrines,  and  to  derive  firom  them  some 
practical  remarks,  will  be  the  combined  object  of  this  cQs- 
course. 

I.  I%aiiAe  purpasei,  planSf  and  actions  of  God  are  exceed-^ 
ingly  unlike  ours  is  easily  and  unanswerably  evinced  by  a  cdm^ 
parison  of  ^  charader  qf  God  wiih  ikai  ^  ourselves. 
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We  are  but  just  introduced  into  existence.  Our  powers  are 
feeble  and  very  limited.  Owr  knowledge  is  scarcely  begun, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is*  mingled  with  many  errors.  The 
constitution  by  which  we  hold  our  present  life,  is  absolutely 
dependent,  frail,  crushed  before  the  moth,  and  hastening  to 
the  grave.  We  are  also  sinful  creatures.  Our  disposition  is 
plainly  opposed  to  the  will  of  our  Creator.  What  he  chooses, 
we  dislike ;  what  he  commands,  we  refuse.  His  conduct  we 
arraign,  and  against  hiB  government  we  rebel. 

God,  on  xhe  contrary,  is  infinitely  great,  wise,  and  good. 
All  things  possible  and  actual  are  perfectly  seen  and  known 
by  his  Omniscient  eye ;  all  actual  things  he  has  done ;  all  poa« 
sible  things  he  can  do.  His  moral  character  is  infinitely  per- 
fect, the  sum  of  all  wisdom,  justice,  holiness,  goodness,  and 
truth.  From  this  character  are  derived  his  law  and  his  go- 
vernment ;  both  perfect  like  himself;  both  aiming  at  the  best 
ends,  and  accomplishing  them  in  the  best  manner ;  both  re- 
quiring the  best  conduct,  and  claiming  for  their  author  the 
supreme  adoration,  confidence,  and  love  of  all  intelligent  crea- 
tures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  purposes,  plans,  and 
actions  of  beings  so  totally  unlike,  must  differ  equally  with 
their  characters. 

II.  The  mme  truth  is  evident  aUo  from  the  nature  and  the 
end  of  (he  purposes  and  plans  farmed  by  God,  compared  with 
those  of  men. 

The  plans  formed  by  ourselves  are  calculated  for  a  little 
spot  of  earth,  and  for  a  moment  of  time.  Those  of  the  infinite 
mind  are  intended  to  reach  through  eternity  and  immensity, 
to  comprise  all  existence,  and  to  include  all  the  actions  and  all 
the  destinies  of  the  endless  multitude  of  creatures  which  he  has 
made.  The  consequences  which  arise  out  of  them  are  innu- 
merable and  incomprehensible  to  any  mind,  beside  that  to 
which  they  owe  their  existence. 

Our  own  plans  respect  chiefly  or  wholly  ourselves,  and  a 
few  other  beings  around  us,  most  or  all  of  whom  are  our  con-^ 
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temporaries  and  appear  and  vanish  U^ether  with  ourselves. 
Those  of  Ood  respect  immediately  all  beings  which  have  ex- 
isted, or  will  exist,  in  the  immensity  of  duration.  The  purposes 
of  Ood,  therefore,  are  great,  public,  and  disinterested;  while 
ours  are  little,  insignificant,  and  selfish. 

III.  The  same  truth  is  evident  Jromjucts. 

In  the  first  place.  The  creation,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us, 
is  exceedingly  different  firom  what,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we 
should  have  contrived  or  imagined. 

That  this  world  is  in  many  respects  unsuited,  in  the  view  of 
mankind,  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  God,  is  unanswerably 
certain  from  the  fiiot,  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  it  has, 
in  many  ages  ^nd  countries,  been  urged  as  supposed  proof, 
that  it  either  was  not  created,  or  is  not  goverined  by  such  a 
being.  So  great  }ia,ve  the  difficulties,  arising  firom  this  source, 
appeared  to  the  human  eye,  that  some  of  our  race^have  denied 
the  existence  of  such  a  being.  8ome  have  considered  the 
Ood  whom  they  acknowledged,  as  limited  in  his  attributes. 
Some  have  disbelieved  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  some 
have  asserted,  that  Ood,  instead  of  governing  it,  has  left  it  to 
itself,  and  permitted  every  thing  which  it  contains  to  go  on 
without  his  interference.  For  all  these  opinions  a  primary  ar- 
gument alleged  has  been  the  unsuitableness  of  the  work  to  the 
character  of  a  perfect  agent  But,  if  it  appears  to  us  unsuit- 
ed to  such  a  character,  we  certainly  should  have  contrived,  if 
left  to  ourselves,  a  world  of  a  very  different  nature. 

Every  man  accustomed  to  reflection  will  perceive,  if  he  at- 
tends to  his  own  thougbta,  that  he  is  employed,  no  small  part 
of  his  time,  in  wondering  that  things  around  him  should  have 
been  such  as  they  actually  are.  He  will  also  perceive,  that 
very  often  he  not  only  wonders,  but  finds  fault  with  the  state 
of  the  creation,  and  that  in  many  particulars,,  and  questions  at 
least,  whether  it  was  proper  that  Ood  should  make  the  world 
such  as  it  appears  to  him. 

.   Three  parts  out  of  four  of  this  globe  are  ocean,  apparently 
useless  and  lost.    Why  should  so  great  a  proportion  be  creat- 
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ed  seemingly  for  no  valaable  end  ?  Or  if  there  be  such  an 
end,  why  should  it'  not  appear  to  us,  the  only  beings  within 
bur  knowledge  to  whom  it  can  be  of  any  serious  impo^rtanoe  ? 

Of  the  remaining  fourth,  a  large  proportion  is  either  a  re* 
gion  of  frost  and  ice,  or  a  collection  of  sterile  sands,  or  a  mass 
of  rocky  wasted,  or  a  diffSasion  of  marshes  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. ^  these  are  uninhabitable  by  man,  and  seeni  to  saoh 
swer  no  purpose  worthy  of  a  perfect  God: 

A  great  part  of  the  productions  of  this  world,  also,  are  apr 
parendy  either  useless  or  noxious.  Animals  in  great  numbers 
are  fierce,  wild,  and  disposed  only  to  prey^  dther  on  man  or 
on  other  animals  of  inferior  strength,  and  much  more  desirable 
natures.  Others  are  stupid,  sluggish,  and  fitted  merely  4o  ex- 
ist, to  eat,  and  to  die ;  and  of  no  use  to  us,  and  i^  Uttle  to 
themselves.  Others,  stiH,  are  poisonous,  and  are  only  hosftile 
to  human  comfort,  and  to  human  life.  MHio  would  expect, 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  the  tiger,  the  sloth,  the  rattles 
snake,  and  the  scorpion  ?  Who  can  explain  the  Existence  of 
those  innumerable  insects  which  infest  the  air,  the  eardi,  and 
the  sea,  and  often  diminish  the  happiness,  destroy  the  health, 
and  cut  off  the  life  of  mankind  P  Why  were  formed  ihpae* 
loathsome  reptiles  which  create  pain  by  their  very  ^ppedranoe^ 
and  by  their  actions  awaken  distress  and  hotror:  Why  are 
the  regions  of  nature  peopled  1^  those  millions  of  animalcula* 
which,  while  they  add  nothing-  when  alive  to  the  welfiire  ixf 
man,  destroy  his  life  after  they  are  dead  by  the  pestilential  eofh. 
halations  to  which  they  give  birth  ? 

In  the  vegetable  world,  mysteries,  and  the  perplexities  which 
grow  out  of  them,  are  exeeedin^y  increased  both  in  number 
and  degree.  Productions  of  this  class  a^  wonderi^y  nume- 
rous in  their  kinds  and  sorts.  Yet  how  few  of  them  have, 
daring  the  long  continued  flight  of  ages,  been  discovered  to 
possess  any  value  to  mankind.  How  many  of  them  are  ap- 
parently useless  even  to  animals  P  How  many  of  them  are 
poisonous,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  formed  to  no  .end  but 
to  destroy  either  comfort  or  life.  VHiy  were  they  cieated  ? 
Who  has  sufficient  knowlec^  to  answer  thi»  question  P 
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Secondly,  The  works  of  providence  are  still  more  strange 
and  perplexing^ 

The  most  perplexing  of  all  considerations  is  the  existence  of 
moral  evil,  and  whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  immediate- 
ly created  or  permitted,  it  is  equally  inexplicable  by  us.  Had 
we  been  employed  in  forming  conceptions  concerning  a  scheme 
of  creation  and  providence  to  be  accomplished  by  the  infinite 
mind,  we  should  hate  certainly  expected,  that  such  a  mind 
would  fill  a  world  with  beings  who  were  only  virtuous  and  hap- 
py. All  these,  also,  we  should  expect  to  be  equally  virtuous 
and  equally  happy.  How  distant  from  this  scheme  is  that  ac* 
tually  presented  to  our  view  ?  The  great  body  of  mankind 
are  evidently  and  grossly  sinful.  Few,  very  few,  seem  to  be 
virtuous  at  all,  and  even  these  are  miserably  defective.  The 
happiness  enjoyed  by  man  is  also  in  a  manner  generally  simi- 
lar, contradictory  to  every  expectation  which  we  should  have 
naturally  and  originally  formed. 

This  subject  will  be  better  realised  by  a  more  particular  ex- 
hibition.  I  observe,  therefore,  that  we  should  expect  all  men 
to  know,  worship,  and  obey  the  true  Ood  only.  But  the  great- 
er part  of  the  human  race  have,  in  every  age,  been  ignorant, 
not  only  of  the  character,  but  even  of  the  existence  of  the  true 
God,  and  have  neither  worshipped  nor  obeyed  him  at  all.  Hea- 
thenism has  evidently  predominated  throughout  this  globe  du- 
ring most  of  the  ages  of  time ;  and  its  inhabitants  have  pros- 
trated themselves  before  demons,  men,  beasts,  birds,  reptOes, 
insects,  vegetables,  and  images  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  and 
stone. 

We  certainly  should  look  for  an  universal  prevalence  of 
truth,  both  as  the  object  of  belief,  and  the  subject  of  declara- 
tions. Error  has,  however,  been  believed,  and  falsehood  de- 
clared, in  every  age  and  country,  to  a  degree  amazing  and  por- 
tentous. 

In  a  world  made  by  the  Ood  of  peace  we  should  expect  peace 
to  reign.  War,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  business,  the 
pleasure,  and  the  sport  of  mankind. 

Justice  and  benevolence  ought  plainly  to  be  the  controlling 
principles  of  rational  and  immortal  beings.  But  oppression  has. 
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in  this  world,  been  the  greatest  source  of  miseiy,  and  the  most 
bitter  theme  of  complaints  firom  the  beginning.  Cruelty  and 
injustice  have,  to  a  great  extent,  reigned  without  a  rival,  and 
ravaged  without  end. 

In  a  w%rld  formed  by  the  source  and  the  author  of  aU  per* 
fection,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  health  and  plenty 
must  abound.  Famine  and  disease  have,  however,  in  an  aU 
most  unlimited  degree,  claimed  the  present  world  as  their  own, 
and  swept  their  millions  to  an  undmely  grave. 

In  a  world  governed  by  the  author  of  aU  excellence,  we 
should  expect  the  good  to  be  prosperous,  and  die  wicked,  if 
any  wicked  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  to  be  afflicted  and  un^ 
happy.  How  different  has  been  the  fact  P  How  often  has  Nero 
been  on  the  throne,  and  Polycarp  at  the  stake  ?  So  different 
has  been  the  actual  state  of  things,  that  even  Asaph  was  well 
nigh  overthrown  by  the  sight  of  the  successful  lives  and  quiet 
deaths  of  wicked  men  in  his  own  time. 

Half  of  mankind  die  under  five  years  of  age.  For  what  pur- 
pose were  these  innumerable  millions  created?  Where  is  the 
philosophy  which  can  point  out  the  end  accomplished  by  their 
ephemeral  existence? 

Such  is  a  summary  and  imperfect  view  of  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providenoe  on  the  mysterious  side.  In  surveyii^  it, 
how  soon  and  how  absolutely  are  our  minds  lost  ?  At  the  very 
commencement  of  our  researches  we  enter  a  labyrinth  to  which 
there  is  no  due,  or  launch  upon  an  ocean  widiout  a  bottom, 
without  a  pole^tar,  and  without  a  shore. 

Still,  the  universe  is  the  work  of  God,  and  it  is  governed  by 
the  same  God.  Of  these  great  truths  the  evidence  is  complete. 
^*  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
'^  showeth  forth  his  handywork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech^ 
concerning  him,  by  which  his  presence,  character,  and  agency, 
are  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  debate ;  ^^  and  night  imto 
^*  night  showeth  knowledge^  of  him ;  which  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  human  mind  with  irresistible  conviction,  and  put 
even  the  voluntary  blindness  of  atheism  to  shame  and  confii- 
sion.  The  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  unite  their 
voice  in  dedaiing  the  existence  and  the  glory  of  their  Author, 
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The  sun,  and  the  numerous  worlds  whidi  form  the  jdanetary 
system,  in  their  appearance  and  theur  forms,  their  distances, 
and  their  revolutions,  silently  indeed,  but  in  language  which 
cannot  be  misconstrued,  declare  themselves  to  be  the  wori:  of 
an  iniitiite  hand.  In  this  world,  the  mineral^  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms,  make  the  same  declaration  concerning  them- 
sdves  in  the  same  decisive  manner.  A  single  vegetable,  or  a 
single  animal,  unfolds  a  combination  of  power  and  wisdom  at- 
tributable to  no  mind  less  than  infinite.  The  human  body,  a 
world  of  wonders,  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  with  evidence 
which  cannot  be  controverted.  No  skill,  which  was  not  divine, 
could  contrive, — ^no  power,  not  unlimited,  could  construct  a 
machine  so  complicated,  so  mysterious,  furnished  with  such  as* 
tonishing  faculties,  or  fitted  to  fulfil  such  amazing  ends. 

The  eye  itself  is  ample  proof  of  the  finger  of  God.  What 
but  omniscience  and  omnipotence  could  originate  life,  or  pour 
it  incessantly  through  its  thousand  channels  ?  Who  but  Je* 
hovah  could  create  a  mind,  and  invest  it  with  the  amazing 
powers  of  thinking  and  choice,  enable  it  to  expand  its  viewB 
into  eternity,  and  adorn  it  with  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
virtue.'^ 

In  the  providential  Idngdom,  the  Evidences  of  the  salne  ex- 
alted agency  are  neither  less  numerous,  nor  less  satisfactory. 
The  visible^  control  of  the  Ainiverse  is  a  work  which  alike  de- 
mands and  displays  perfecticms  incapable  of  limitatian.  Both 
the  means  and  die  ends,  when  understood  by  us,  and  so  fiur  as 
they  are  understood,  ate  on  the  one  hand  worthy  of  a  God, 
ami,  on  the  other,  ax^  decisive  proofs  that  they  are  the  work 
of  a  Qod.  Hie  divine  wisdom,  like  all  other  wisdom,  is  mani- 
ftsted  in  tho  selection  of  valuable  ends^  and  the  adoption  of 
ineans  happily  suited  to  their  accomplishment.  Such  ends  and 
such  means  are  visible  in  the  circuit  of  the  seasons, — ^in  the 
formation  of  food, — in  the  succession  of  day  and  night,>— in  the 
difliisron  of  light  and  waimth,  life  and  enjoyment,  over  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.  The  wisdom,  visible  in  these  things,  admits 
of  no  bounds.  The  mind  by  which  these  were  contrived  and 
done,  and  done  uni&rmly,  with  absolute  ease,  in  all  plaices,  to- 
wards all  the  beings  interested  in  them,  and  without  any  ap^ 
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proximation  to  a  doeey  can  plainly  do  eveiy  thing  which  it 
pleases. 

Accordingly,  thinking  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  asto- 
niriied  at  these  displays  of  transcendent  power  and  transcend- 
ent skin,  have  pronounced  them  to  be  the  works  of  a  God. 
Nay,  the  common  mind,  at  least  as  universally,  has  drawn  up 
the  same  conclusion,  and  found  the  footsteps  of  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  wherever  it  has  turned  its  eye.  Could  we 
look  through  the  imiver8e,^-could  we  understand  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  innumerable  beings  of  which  it  is  composed, — ^the 
purposes  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish,  and  thdr 
adaptation  to  these  purposes, — ^the  fitness  of  the  puts  to  the 
places  which  they  occupy, — ^thdr  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  whole, — and  the  glorious  destination  towards  which  they  are 
all  making  a  silent  but  certain  progress ; — could  we  enter  that 
eternal  world  in  which  they  all  find  their  proper  use  and  con- 
summation,— ^there  cannot  be  a  rational  doubt,  that  we  should 
be  equally  satisfied  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  same 
wisdom  and  goodness,  throughout  every  part  of  his  immense 
and  eternal  kinizdom. 


REMARKS. 

From  this  view  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  works  which 
it  has  accomplished  both  in  creation  and  providence^  it  is  evio 
dent, 

I.  Thai  we  aught^  an  the  most  rational  principUSf  to  bdievt 
nuxny  Mng9j  which  we  can  neiiher  comprehend  nor  unravel. 

A  multitude  of  mankind,  styled  by  themselves  philosophers, 
and  often  so  styled  by  others,  seem  to  have  resolved  that  they 
will  believe  nothing  but  what  they  can  thoroughly  understand. 
In  this  determination,  also,  they  appear  to  glory ;  as  being  ho- 
nourable to  their  character,  and  a  proof  of  that  mental  inde- 
pendence which  mankind  are  so  reacty  to  challenge  to  them- 
selves, and  of  which,  with  not  a  littie  self-complacency,  they  so 
fiequendy  boast.     It  cannot  be  denied,  tiiat  this  scheme  of 
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thinking  is  very  grateful  to  pride,  nor  can  it  any  more  be  ques* 
tioned,  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  our  character  as  rational  beings. 
In  the  whole  list  of  those  who  pretend  to  think  in  this  nian>> 
ner,  there  is  not,  there  never  was  a  single  individual  whose  con-* 
duct  through  a  single  day,  or  even  a  single  hour,  accorded  with 
his  professions.     Every  such  individual  believes  continually  a 
multitude  of  things  which  he  can  ndther  comprehend  nor  un« 
ravel.     Not  one  of  them  can  go  a  step  toward  explaining  how 
or  by  what  power  he  thinks  at  all,  or  chooses,  or  speaks,  or 
moves,  or  even  lives.    To  be  consistent  with  himself,  there^ 
fore,  he  ought  to  believe  none  of  these  facts.     Nor  ought  one 
of  these  persons  to  eat,  because  he  cannot  conceive  how  he  can 
masticate  or  digest  his  food,  or  in  what  manner  it  can  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  life.     No  more  ought  he  to  attempt  to 
'  speak,  nor  to  move  his  hands  or  feet.     If  he  would  act  consis- 
tently, he  would,  instead  of  making  such  attempts,  fix  himself 
as  a  statue  or  a  log,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be,  and  bid 
adieu  to  every  exertion.     In  this  manner,  he  would  at  least 
claim  the  praise  of  consistency ;  now,  he  is  only  a  mass  of  self 
contradictions.     Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  or  ridicu-o 
lous  than  professedly  to  adopt  this  scheme  of  thinking,  and 
then,  instead  of  conforming  to  it  universally,  apply  it  only  to 
subjects  of  religion,  and  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  Grod. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  a  priori^  that  the  works  of  this  in- 
comprehensible Being  must  perpetually  defy  the  investigation 
of  such  creatures  as  we  are.  A  mere  comparison  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  these  works  with  the  extent  of  our  minds,  wiU  show 
irresistibly  that  the  former  can  never  be  measured  by  the  lat- 
ter. A  small  part  of  them  we  may  comprehend,  so  fiur  as  a 
few  particulu«  relative  to  their  manner  of  existence  and  their 
relations  are  concerned.  Of  the  nature  of  substances,  whether 
material  or  immaterial-— the  nature  of  causes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  operate,  we  know  nothing.  With  facts  we  may 
be  extensively  acquainted,  and  with  the  relations  of  these 
facts ;  and  of  the  beings  by  whom  they  are  originated,  our 
knowledge  may  be  considerable.  Of  the  attributes,  also,  of 
these  beipgs  we  have,  to  some  extent,  a  just  apprehension. 
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Beyond  this  our  minds  are  not  fonned  to  advance^  and  ac- 
cordingly have  never  advanced. 

But  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  existence  and  operations  of 
such  beings  as  are  presented  to  our  view,  were  the  refiisal  in 
our  power,  would  be  to  determine  that  we  would  employ  none 
of  our  faculties,  nor  benefit  ourselves  by  them,  merely  because 
they  are  not  infinite.  An  archangel  might,  with  exactly  the 
same  propriety,  act  in  the  same  manner.  For,  vast  as  the 
powers  of  such  a  being  are,  they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  works  of  God  than  the  faculties  of 
man.  To  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  them  will  be  his  employ- 
ment throughout  endless  ages ;  and  the  more  he  knows,  the 
more  he  will  perceive  which  is  yet  to  be  known. 

II.  In  every  attempt  to  mvegtigate  the  works  of  Gody  toe 
ought  origmaUg  to  expect  tojbidthem  widely  different  from  our 
preconceptums. 

We  ought  to  expect  that  they  will  be  attended  extensively 
with  mysteries;  that  they  will  be  strange;  that  they  will  be 
incomprehensible ;  and  that  in  many  respects  they  will  contra* 
vene  our  previous  opinions.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  ine* 
ostibly  led  by  a  perfect  analogy.  AU  the  works  of  God  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  have  possessed  this 
character — ^have  eluded  our  utmost  research,  and  passed  be* 
yond  the  limits  of  our  comprehension.  There  cannot  be  a  ra» 
tftonal  hope  that  others,  with  which  we  are  yet  to  become  ac» 
quainted,  will  appear  in  any  other  manner.  They  are  all 
works  of  the  same  God — are  effects  of  the  same  boundless 
power  and  skill — and  must  therefore  be  equally  removed  be* 
yond  the  grasp  of  our  understandings.  This,  then,  is  to  be 
univeraally  presupposed;  and,  instead  of  awakening  disap* 
pointment,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  course. 

III.  Whenwefindanyworhs  of  God  to  possess  this  strange 
and  mysterious  character  ^  we  are  to  believe  them  not  the  less 
accordant  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Whenever  we  understand,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  the 
works  of  Grod,  they  are  plainly  exhibitions  of  power  and  skilly 
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iimneasurablj  supeaior  to.  our  own,  and  of  a  benevolence 
equally  transcendent.  Analogy,  here  also  perfect,  compels  us, 
If  we  would  act  rationally,  to  admit  the  same  conclusion  here 
with  the  same  universality  as  in  the  former  case.  Not  a  rea> 
BOO  can  be  given  why  we  should  not  admit  the  unknown  works 
of  God  to  be  equally  worthy  of  his  character  as  those  which 
are  known.  Certainly  such  a  reason  cannot  be  found  in  our 
ignorance. 

IV*  From  these  observations  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  is 
evident. 

la  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  God  are  involved  all  our  duty 
and  all  our  interest.  Here  we  must  find,  if  we  ever  find,  the 
directions  which  are  to  regulate  our  duty,  and  the  motives  by 
which  we  shall  be  influenced  to  perform  it.  Here  we  are  to 
gain,  if  we  ever  gain,  the  happiness  of  which  our  minds  are 
capable ;  and  to  reach,  if  we  ever  reach,  the  destination  of  ia- 
telligent  and  immortal  beings.  But,  that  the  thoughts  and 
ways  of  Grod  may  be  of  use  to  us,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  know  them,  so  far  at  least  as  to  perceive  in  them 
these  directions  and  these  motives,  that  they  nuiy  regulate  and 
influence  our  moral  conduct.  Peculiarly  it  is  necessary,  it  is 
indispensable,  that  we  learn  what  is  the  end  which  our  Creator 
proposes  in  all  this  vast  apparatus  spread  around  us  in  the 
imiverse.  Volimtarily  to  coincide  with  his  designs,  and  with 
the  end  which  is  the  consummation  of  them  all,  and  to  devote 
to  its  accomplishment  all  our  faculties  and  efforts,  is  all  that  is 
intended  by  the  word  virtue ;  aU  that  will  be  useful  to  us ;  all 
that  wiU  be  approved  by  God. 

But  from  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  divine  works  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  these  observations,  it  is  evident  beyond 
debate,  that  by  such  an  examination  as  we  ave  able  to  make  of 
the  works  themselves,  neither  their  nature,  nor  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made,  can  be  understood  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  rules  to  guide  us,  or  the 
motives  to  influence  us,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  In 
Vain  have  mankind  hitherto  attempted  to  find  these  mighty 
objects  in  the  book  of  creation,  or  the  book  of  Providence, 
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written  with  any  such  explidtness  as  to  satisfy  the  conscienc^^ 
direct  the  worship,  guide  the  moral  conduct,  or  unfold  with  suffi- 
cient probability  the  ftiture  destiny  of  the  soul.  The  unceMainty 
and  the  obscurity  which  have  ever  attended  these  subjects^ 
must,  in  the  same  circumstances,  attend  them  for  ever.  Superior 
minds  to  those  which  were  possessed  by  some  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  cannot  be  rationally  expected  to  exist ;  nor  su- 
perior eflbrts  to  those  which  they  made ;  nor  more  enlightened 
views  than  those  which  they  formed ;  nor  juster  conclusions 
than  those  which  they  drew.  Yet  how  imperfect  were  their 
views — ^how  fidse  were  their  concludons  !  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  A  child  must  ever  learn  his  duty  with 
extreme  imperfection  and  extreme  difficulty,  if  he  were  to  de- 
rive it  solely  from  looking  on  the  fruits  of  his  father'^s  labours: 
How  much  would  he  need  a  direct  communication  of  his  fy^ 
therms  pleasure,  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  that  conduct 
which  would  sadsfy  his  demands.  But  men  know  less,  and 
in  the  same  manner  of  investigation  must  ever  know  le6s,  con* 
ceming  the  pleasure  of  Ood,  than  a  diild  may  know  concern* 
ing  the  pleasure  of  his  parent 

The  prime  difficulty  in  this  most  interesting  of  all  con^em^ 
and  that  which  meets  us  at  the  threshold,  is  to  learn  whether 
GoA  is  reconcilable  to  sinners ;  and  if  this  be  possible,  to 
learn  further,  on  what  conditions,  and  by  what  means,  the  re- 
conciliation can  be  effected.  As  we  are  all  sinners,  these  in- 
quiries are  equally  interesting  to  all.  But  on  these  subjects  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence  return  us  no  answer.  We 
isre  stopped,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  our  investiga* 
tion,  and  compelled  to  return  in  the  anxiety  of  suspense,  and 
the  gloom  c^  disappointment,  to  the  spot  whence  we  set  out. 

v.  Should  a  bookj  profsamng  to  be  a  renelaiunh  extensivefy 
contravene  our  preconceptions  of  what  a  revelation  ought  to  be^ 
such  a  fact  wouU  not  at  all  lessen  its  claims  to  tiiis  character^ 

A  revelation  must  of  course  be  a  work  of  Gh)d.  All  the 
other  works  of  (rod  are  of  such  a  nature  as  plainly  to  contra^ 
vene  our  preconceptions.     This,  it  is  presumed,  has  been 
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clearly  shown  to  be  thdr  general  character.  But,  if  all  other 
works  of  God  are  of  this  nature,  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that 
a  revelation,  which  is  a  work  of  the  same  Being,  should  po». 
sess  the  same  nature  also. '  Every  agent  works  like  lumseU; 
and  whatever  he  does  must  be  expected  to  have  imprinted  on 
it  more  or  less  of  his  own  character. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  profess 
themselves  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  and  have  always  been 
assailed  with  a  multitude  of  objections,  because  they  have  in 
many  ways  not  answered  to  the  previous  opinions  of  mankind, 
at  least  of  the  objectors  themselves.  But  i£  these  observations 
are  just,  every  objection  derived  from  this  source  is  ground- 
less. 

This  subject  deserves  to  be  examined  with  some  particu- 
larity: I  therefore  observe,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  written  has  been  objected  to  their  authority  as  a 
revelation.  They  are  partly  historical ;  and  the  history  which 
they  contain  is  principally  confined  to  a  single  nation,  and  ex- 
tensively  to  individuals  of  that  nation.  That  nation  also  was, 
through  a  great  part  of  its  national  existence,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  distinguished  by  being  generally  and  very  grossly 
sinful.  While  not  a  small  number  of  the  individuals  whose 
actions  are  recorded  sustained  a  similar  character. 

Another  part  of  these  writings  consists  of  a  code  of  laws, 
both  civil  and  religious.  The  religious  laws  were  never  design* 
ed  for  any  other  people,  and  have  long  since  bemi  abolished* 
The  civil  laws  were  in  many  instances  unsuited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  any  other  people,  and  were,  therefore,  never  intend- 
ed to  regulate  their  affairs.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  thus 
far  both  were  useless  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Another  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  poetical.  There  are  those 
who  regard  poetiy  as  a  trifling  art,  daiming-  little  regard  from 
men  of  sense,  and  still  less  becoming  the  dignity  of  inspi- 
ration. 

'  Another  considerable  part  of  the  same  volume  is  made  up  of 
familiar  letters.  This  kind  of  writing  is  supposed  to  be  much 
inferior  in  gravity,  solemnity,  and  dignity,  to  a  formal,  didactic^ 
or  philosophical  work ;  the  kind  of  writing  which  the  objectors, 
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if  the  subject  had  been  left  to  their  determination,  would  have 
probably  preferred  to  every  other. 

Similitr  objections  have  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  written.  Particularly,  the 
Prophecies  have  been  sometimes  censured,  because  they  are 
too  general  and  obscure,  and  sometimes  because  they  are  too 
particular  and  explicit.  The  style,  in  the  view  of  some  indi- 
viduals, is  too  simple ;  in  the  view  of  others  too  abrupt ;  and 
in  the  view  of  many,  too  devoid  of  art  and  elegance. 

Another  source  of  objections  to  the  Scriptures  is  found  in 
their  doctrines.  Particularly,  multitudes  have  been  dissatis- 
fied with  them  because  they  are  mysterious.  Of  this  class  are 
those  concerning  the  decrees  of  God ;  the  Trinity ;  the  Deity 
and  Humanity  of  Christ ;  the  Personality  and  Agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  Incarnation ;  the  Atonement ;  the  renova- 
tion of  the  human  soul;  the  Resurrection;  and  the  endless 
pnnishment  of  the  wicked.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
remark  how  numerous  the  objections  against  these  have  been, 
or  how  often  they  have  been  repeated. 

The  precepts  of  the  Scriptures  have  not  been  less  cen-- 
sured,  particularly  for  thdr  strictness,  their  extent,  their  un-- 
bending  nature,  and  their  want  of  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  man. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  answers  have  been  given  to  these 
objecdons,  and  that  more  might  be  given,  amply  sufficient  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  way.  It  might  be  shown  with  no  great 
difficulty,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written 
is  happier  than  any  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute 
for  it ;  that  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  to  us,  the  doctrines 
accord  with  truth,  and  the  precepts  with  righteousness ;  and 
that  where  they  are  mysterious,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
violates  the  dictates  of  our  reason,  although  there  are  many 
things  which  transcend  the  limits  of  our  investigation.  To  do 
this,  however,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  not  at  all  included  in  my 
present  design.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, that  as  many  things  specified  as  the  objectors  please  shall 
be  considered  as^  difficult,  mysterious,  and  inexplicable. 
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•    But  the  objectors  are  bound  to  remember,  and  if  possessed 
of  any  candour  must  willingly  remember. 

First,  That  a  revelation  is  the  work  of  God.  As,  therefore, 
all  the  other  works  of  God  are  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  it 
ought  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  revelation  must  sustain 
the  same  character.  Shotild  I  be  asked,  Why  if  it  is  thus 
mysterious,  it  is  called  a  revelation,  since  to  reveal  is  to  dis- 
cover, the  answer  is  at  hand.  It  does  actually  discover  innu^ 
merable  things  before  imknown  by  man;  exphuns  and  settlei 
innumerable  more,  which  would  otherwise  have  been,  as  mth- 
oiit  its  assistance  they,  had  ever  been,  obscure  and  doubtful ; 
and  that  it  discloses  with  sufficient  clearness  parts  of  many 
other  subjects,  with  respect  to  each  of  which  the  whole  is  ne* 
cessarily  incomprehensible  by  us.  The  parts  revealed  were 
necessary  to  us,  and  are  therefore  revealed ;  while  that  which 
is  unnecessary  is  withheld.  A  revelation  formed  in  tliis  man- 
ner is,  beyond  a  doubt,  all  that  we  need.  Accordingly  the 
Scriptures  have  been  found  perfectly  competent  to  all  the 
wants  of  mankind,  both  as  a  rule  of  duty  and  as  a  guide  to  eter- 
nal life.  It  is  remarkable  that  plain  men  have  ever  found  them 
sufficiently  dear  and  comprehensive  for  their  own  use,  and 
Hone  but  those  who  were  professedly  learned  have  been  ever 
troubled  with  these  difficulties. 

Secondly,  A  revelation  is  necessarily,  on  account  of  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  God,  which  we  every  where  see,  so  far 
as  w^  see  them  at  aU,  attended  with  many  mysteries  incompr&4 
hensible  and  inexplicable.  If  then  a  revelation  is  to  be  a  true 
and  just  account  of  these  inexplicable  things,  it  must  of  course, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  mysterious.  The  very  things 
which  are  the  most  plain  and  obvious  are,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case*,  connected  with  others  less  plain.  These  again  axe 
inseparable  from  others  still  more  obscure;  and  these  with 
others  still  more  remote  from  our  investigation.  Wherever, 
therefore,  a  revelation  should  stop^  such  a  one  I  mean  as  would 
be  of  any  serious  importance  to  us,  such  a  one  as  would  at  all 
deserve  the  name,  it  must  necessarily  be  mysterious ;  both  be- 
cause it  must  be  an  account  of  the  character,  agency,  and: 
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works  of  God,  and  because,  firom  the  inseparable  connection  of 
things  in  the  created  system,  a  disclosure  of  the  plainest  must 
involye  a  partial  disclosure  of  others  eluding  our^research. 

Thirdly,  If  the  Scriptures  contained  nothing  mysterious, 
they  would  want  one  proof  of  being  a  revelation.  What  one 
man  could  completely  comprehend,  another,  foe  aught  that  ap- 
pears, might  have  devised.  The  very  mysteries  objected  to 
ibe  Scriptures,  cany  with  them  decisive  evidence,  that  they 
neither  were  nor  could  be  invented  by  man. 

VI.  Obfedkms  against  reoelaitkmy/rom  what  if  is  supposed^ 
God  ought  todoj  are  destitute  qf  weight  as  well  as  qfdeceincy. 

"  Who,''  saith  St.  Paul, "  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
**  and  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?"  Let  me  vary  this 
phraseology,  and  ask.  Who  can  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  can  be  his  counsellor  ?  Who  can  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  mind,  boundless  in  its  attributes,  de- 
signing and  acting  for  immensity  and  eternity  ?  Who  can  tell 
the  nature  and  design  of  even  a  minute  part  of  what  he  has 
done  ?  Who,  much  more,  can  tell,  or  even  remotely  conjecture, 
what  he  ought  to  do  ? 

On  these  subjects  to  philosophize  is  folly  in  the  extreme. 
They  are  so  entirely  removed  beyond  our  reach,  that  it  is  im- 
posrible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  which  can  be  of  any  value. 
No  efforts  of  the  most  capacious  human  mind  have  hitherto 
been  able  even  to  lay  hold  on  them.  Very  many  ingenious 
men  have  employed  themselves,  with  no  small  labour,  in  at- 
tempting to  form  schemes  of  creation  and  providence ;  and  in 
determining  what  was  proper  and  what  was  improper  to  be 
done  by  the  Rulev  of  all  things.  Unsatisfied  with  that  which 
is  disclosed  in  the  Bible,  they  have  wished  to  substitute  a  plan 
of  their  own  for  that  of  God.  By  this  plan  they  have  not  only 
chosen  to  interpret  the  designs  for  which  the  beings  and  events 
which  compose  the  great  system  were  formed,  but  have  strenu- 
ously insisted  that  their  fellow-men  should  adopt  this  interpret- 
ation. To  the  same  plan  they  have  not  only  bent  their  own 
creed,  but  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  assurance,  have  required 
the  Creator  to  conform  his  conduct.     Wretched  philosophers ! 
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Miserable  men !  How  mj|Ai  more  radonally  and  justly  would 
they  have  acted,  had  they  exclaimed  with  a  man  incomparably 
wiser  than  themselves,  ^^  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for 
<*  me ;  it  is  high ;  I  cannot  attain  it.^ 

What  is  it  'that  we  attempt  to  comprehend  and  explain. 
The  thoughts  and  works  of  an  infinite  mind;  plans  filUng 
eternity  and  immensity ;  a  train  of  causes  and  effects  begun 
here  and  reaching  in  a  regular  chain  through  endless  duration ; 
causes  and  effects,  now  existing,  to  be  explained  by  conse* 
quences  situated  in  the  remote  regions  of  being.  Who  are 
we  that  thus  resolutely  enter  upon  this  mighty  task  ?  Worms 
of  the  dust  When  were  we  bom?  Yesterday •  What  do 
we  know  ?     Nothing. 


\ 


SERMON  IX. 


J.IFE  AND  IMMORTALITY  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  IN  THE 

GOSPEL. 


SBBMON  I. 


2  TIMOTHY  U  10. 


*<  Bui  is  now  made  rnanifkst  by  the  appearkig  of  cm  Samour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  haih  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  (he  Gospel^ 

In  this  passage  of  Scriptube,  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
transktion,  is  said  to  have  abolished  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel.  The  word,  which 
is  rendered  hath  abolished,  is  »ara^tfaiTO(»  the  proper  meaning 
of  which  is  to  render  vain  or  ineffectual^  f\  e.  to  deprive  a  thing 
of  its  efBcacy.  The  word  rendered,  hath  brought  to  light,  is 
^^Mrteivio^,  which  rignifies  to  illuminate,  to. cast  a  strong  light 
upon,  set  or  exhibit  in  a  clear  light.  The  words  in  the  ori- 
ginal for  life  and  immortality  are  tjuiin^  »cu  &fkL^¥,  life  and  in- 
corruption.  The'  life  here  mentioned  is  unqilestionabl^  the 
life  beyond  the  grave.  Tiie  incorruption  is  ,an  attribute  of 
that  life,  and  may  refer,  without  any  impropriety,  either  to  the 
body  or  the  mind  of  him  who  will  possess  it ;  (X^  with  equal 
propriety,  to  both.  In  Hebrew  phraseology,,  life  an4  incor- 
ruption  are  the  same  aa  incorruptible  life.  1^1  incerrijiption, 
applied  to  this  sulgect,  is  the  same  thing,  with  immortality 
The  words  may  of  course,  with  the.  strictest  propriety,  b^  J«a« 
dened  immortal  life. .  I  wovdd„.therefore»  tranalater  the  .^diole 

VOL.  I.  L 
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verse  in  the  following  manner : — ^And  is  now  made  manifest 
through  or  by  means  of  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  rendered  death  ineffectual,  and  exhibited 
immortal  life  in 'a  dear,  strong  light,  through  or  by  means  of 
the  Gospel.  Death  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  prevention 
of  its  dreadful  consequences,  the  sufferings  destined  to  follow 
it  in  the  future  world.  These  our  Savour  has  effectually  pre^ 
vented  by  the  atonement  which  he  has  made  for  sin,  and  the 
application  of  its  blessings  to  all  those  who  believe  on  his  name. 
Every  such  believer  will  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the 
condemning  sentence  of  the  divine  law,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  immortal  life  mentioned  in  thb  passage,  and  the  efficacy 
of  death  to  make  him  miserable  hereafter,  will  be  finally  taken 
away. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
X  shall  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  doctrine 
wiich  it  oontatnS)  via.  that  Christ  has,  in  the  Gospel,  dearly 
and  eltron^  exhibited  to  mankind  a  future  immortal  Ufe. 
This  doctrine  I  propose  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  observations 
under  the  three  following  heads : — 

I.  Imitaortal  life  was  unknown  co  mankind  by  the  investig^. 
lions  of  reason. 

II.  It  was  impeifisetly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

III.  It  is  comidetely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained  by 
Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

1.  ImnidrM {ffb  fM8 tmhumm  to  mmMmlijf  dk mdeBHffm^ 
HoM  (^reason. 

To  exhibit  my  own  views  concerning,  what  is  hutended  in 
this  )declflrati<m,  I  observe, 

First,  That  in  most  countries  the  common  people  have  believ- 
«d  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  Md  to  be  lewaifded  Oft  iptei^ed  be- 
yond Ae  grave. 

It  is  unnecessary,  tad  indeed  impolMible  for  me  to  recite' 
ftdi«  the  variota  opinions  of  mankind  concerning  this  subject. 
T,ew  pift%&tui  can  be  ignorant  that  the  aasertim  4b  generally 
mwi  few,  I  mean,  who  have  read  to  any  exli6nt.  We  can 
hitf%  uke  up  a  Idstinry  tf  any  aa(aon  without  findmg  dus 
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doctrine  a  part  of  their  creed.  Thefiavagea  of  Americm  Asia, 
and  Africa  have  held  it  with  as  much  confidence,  and^  I  may 
add^  with  as  much  raticmality  as  the  nations  who  wens  more 
enlightened. 

In  a  few  countries  it  seems  to  have  faded  out  of  the  belief, 
as  it  has  gradually  been  lost  out  of  the  knowledge,  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  I  mean,  that  they  ceased  to  believe  a  future  state 
of  existence,  because  they  ceased  to  know  that  there  was  any 
such  doctrine.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  Caffires,  bordering 
on  the  country  of  the  Hottentots ;  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
New  Holland,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  nations.  In  all  these 
cases  the  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  lost  through  a.  general 
and  extreme  ignorance  and  degradation.  Wherever  the  doc- 
trine has  been  known,  it  seems  regulariy  to  have  been  admit- 
ted by  the  people  at  large. 

Second,  It  has  also  been  admitted  by  some  philosophers. 

Among  these  may  be  enumerated,  not  however  without 
flome  uncertainty  respecting  several  of  them,  and  not  without 
some  qualifications  of  their  opinions,  Pherecydes,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  together  with  some 
others.  Several,  also,  of  the  Oriental  philosophers  held  the 
same  doctrine,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  some 
whole  sects,  or  perhaps  more  properly  by  a  considerable  nui^- 
her  of  individuids  who  belonged  to  these  sects. 

Third,  These  philosophers  held. very  defective  and  very  er« 
toneouB  opinions  concerning  this  doctrine. 

Pythagoras,  it  is  universally  known,  held  the  doctrine  of  transr 
migration,  t.  e.  he  supposed  that  the  soul,  when  it  left  one  body, 
passed  into  another,  and  indifferently  into  the  body  of  a  man  or 
of  a  brute.  This  opinion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  d&r 
rived  from  the  Egyptians,  who  held  that  the  soul,  after  leav-r 
ing  the  body,  passed  successively  through  the  body  of  one  ani- 
mal after  another^  in  a  circuit,  occupying  three  thousand  years, 
and  then  entered  again  into  a  human  body,  When  this  trans- 
migration was  ended,  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  soul  became 
reunited  to  the  deity  a  uiiiversal  soul,  of  whom  he  supposed  it 
to  be  originally  a  part,  having  been  only  separated  or  lopped 
off;  retaining,  through  all  its  various  modes  of  existence,  its 
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primeval  nature ;  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  immortal. 
At  the  same  time  he.beld,  and,  to  be  consistent  with  lumsdf, 
must  hare  held,  that  all  animlds  have  a  near  kindred  to  man, 
and  are  of  a  similar  kind. 

'  Socrates  says,  a  little  before  his  death,  ^<  I  hope  I  am  now 
going  to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not  take  upon  me 
peremptorily  to  assert.  But  I  would  certainly  affirm,  if  I 
could  affirm  any  thing  of  this  nature,  that  I  shall  go  to  the 
gods.  I  am  in  good  hope  that  there  is  something  remain- 
ing fot  those  that  are  dead ;  and,  as  it  has  been  said  in  an- 
cient times,  that  good  men  will  then  fare  better  than  bad 
^^  ones."^  Such  men  as  had  diligently  studied  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  Socrates  believed  would  go  to  the  gods,  and  live 
with  them  through  their  remuning  existence.  Of  other  men, 
who  were  not  philosophers,  but  who  were  just,  temperate,  and 
useful,  he  taught,  *^  that  their  souls  would  go,  either  into 
^*  other  human  bodies,  or  into  the  bodies  of  such  animals  as 
"  were  mild  and  social ;  ants,  for  example,  and  bees,  who 
^^  maintain  a  species  of  order  and  government.'"  The  rest  of 
mankind,  he  supposed,  would  reanimate  the  bodies  of  grosser 
animals,  whose  nature  was  suited  to  their  own. 

Plato  held,  in  substance,  the  doctrines  of  his  master.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  rewards 
would  hereldler  probably  be  distributed  to  the  good  and  pu* 
nishments  to  the  evil.  He  also  held,  with  Pythagoras,  that 
the  soul  was  a  part  of  the  Divinity,  and  would  be  reunited 
with  it  hereafter. 

Cicero  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  existence,  and  frequent- 
ly laboured  to  defend  it-  At  times,  however,  he  expresses 
himself  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  and  at  others  directly  asserts 
the  contrary  doctrine. 
The  same  inconsistency  is  predicable  of  Epictetus. 
Fourth,  The  philosophers  supported  their  doctrines  on  this 
subject  with  alignments  which  were  unt^tisfactory  even  to 
themselves. 

This  Socrates  and  Cicero  directly  declare.  Cicero  says,  and 
it  will  be'  admitted  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  argu- 
ments which  others  had  advanced  concerning  this  doctrine,—* 
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That,  wliile  be  is  oonteipplatiiig  the  subject,  and  examining 
the  aigumentfl,  he  feels  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  is  true,  but 
that  when  he  turps  his  thoughts  jiway,  the.w^ole  iqipears  to 
be  a  dream. 

Socrates  expressly  styles  his  view  of  it  a  h9pe;  a^d.  says 
ei^ressly,  that  he  will  not  take  upon  him  peremptorily  to  assert 
it  It  is  ^Ibo  eyideni;,  that  both  he  and  Plato  very  plainly 
rested  for  much  of  the  belief  ^rbich  they  had  on  the  declarations 
of  the  aocients,  which  had  come,  down  to  them  by  tr^tion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  argum^ojts  can.bq 
produced,  except  such  as  are  ridiculous^  in  fiiyour  of  the  scheme 
of  traiv»9nigration,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  future  ex- 
istence taught  by  Pytb^opis,  and  borro7e4  by  }iim,  qapst  pro^ 
bably,  from  the  Brahminic  philosophy. 

These  imperfect  arguments  were  also  greatly  weakened  by  . 
the  do^bts  if  hich  the  authors  of  them  frequently  expressed ;  by 
the  very  various  opinions  concerning  the  subject  which  they 
entertiiined,  and  by  the  contending  opinions  and  arguments  of 
other  philosophers.  From  these  and  other  qiuses,  their  argu- 
ments had  so  little  influence  with  their  countrymen,  that  they 
scarcely,  n^de  any  converts  to  their  pwp  peculiar  doctrines. 

Fi^h,  Many  sects  of  philosophers  fl^nied  a  future  existence 
altogether. 

Aristotle  says  eiifpresisly,  that  "  death  is  the  most  dreadful 
^^  of  all  things,  because  it  is  the  end  of  our  being ;  and  that 
*^  the  dead  experience  neither  good  nor  evil.**^  Many  of  hi« 
followers  held  the  same  doctrine,  and  one  of  tl^em,  Picsear-r 
chus,  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  mortal. 

The  Stoics  seem  generally  to  have  held,  that  the  soul  sur- 
vived the  body,  but  only  for  a  limited  period ;  those  of  igno- 
rant men  for  a  little  time,  and  those  of  the  wise  to  the  general 
conflagration* 

Demperitus  and  Epicurus  wholly  denied  a  fut|ir^  existence 
as  did  also  their  followeirs. 

The  Pyrrhonists  and  New  Academics  acknowledged  nothing 
as  certain,  not  even  self-evident  propositions* 

Confucius,  the  celebrated  Chinese  pjiilosophcr,  did  not  t^r 
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iiie  a  ftitlire  state,  nor  does  auch  a  8Me  aj^Msr^o  have  been 
Mfeved  b^  any  of  faia  foUowera. 

^  Hilg  exteftfflTe  denial  of  a  futnte  existeneo  among  bo  many 
of  their  learned  men;  the  clashing  opinions  of  those  who  ad-^ 
knitted  such  an  existence,  and  the  cUishing  arguments  by  whidi 
Aey  severally  supported  thrir  own  doctrines,  produoed,  as  we 
diould  naturally  expect,  very  unfavourable  effects  upon  ,the 
Biiiids  of  the  people  at  large.  In  this  manner  the  A&enians, 
Romans,  and  Chinese,  all  of  whom,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
appear  to  have  believed  a  fiiture  existence,  came,  in  the  end, 
generally  to  disbelieve  it 

The  whde  real  inSuence  of  philosophy  seems  to  have 
been,  iherdbre,  to  weaken,  not  to  estaUish,  this  doctrind. 
Hence, 

Sixth,  The  reception  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  extended, 
was;  in  dl  probabHi^,  derived  firom  tnufition,  and  not  fimm 
plnflosopay. 

AuMMig  the  common  people,  a  future  existence,  and  that  hn- 
BiKfftal,  has  been  very  generally  admitted  throughout  the 
irorld,  and  apparently  without  a  single  doubt.  It  will  not  be 
believed,  that  men  of  this  description  derived  their  opinions 
flNHn  phflosophy.  Besides,  this  doctrine  has  been  received  in 
innumerable  countries  which  philosophy  never  reached,  and  in 
ages  loi^  before  the  existence  of  the  most  ancient  sect  of  phi- 
losophers. We  have  also  seen,  that  wherever  philosophy  pte- 
vailed,  its  dedsions  had  a  very  unfavourable  influence  on  the 
belief  of  a  future  state,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  extenmnated  it 
in  China,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  philosophy  of  most  sects 
induced  them  to  deny  it ;  that  of  others  led  them  to  receive  it 
only  with  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

Pherecydes,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  who  wrote  of  nature  and  the  gods,  is  exjM^esdy  said  by 
Suidu  to  have  exercised  himsdf  in  the  hidden  boobs  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  to  have  derived  from  them  his  wisdom  and 
theology. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  boA  Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
called  the  Jews,  Syrians  and  Phoenicians. 
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Jamfaitcus,  in  liis  life  of  Pytluig<MBaa}  ieSonn^  ua,  tbat  that 
pliilo0O|rfier  made  a  voyage  to  Sidon,  irjiere  Jl^e  con&ned  with 
the  prophetfly  who  were  swsoeflaota  €i  Moa^lWy  i*  ^  Mo^»  the 
physiolo^at 

Poild^yTj  dedaEe«»  that  Pytbag«»raa  wfOfA  to  the  Aiabiavs, 
Hebrews^  nd  Chaldeana. 

Stiabo  dedaraiy  that  he  was  in  Ju(||ta>  w4  ¥^  to  Moi|nt 
GanneL 

.  JamUkua  aaye  the  «me  thio|^  aftd  iay%  that  a  pri^at  ahow-^ 

ed  him  the  walha  of  this  philosopher. 

Dii^enee  Laertiua  also  testifies  that  he  \mtfd  the  ^ebI)^s^ 

Clemens  Alexaadriniis  asserts,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  he 

wcamcised,  that  he  might  receive  fastmctioiis,  which  he  could 

not  otherwise  obtain. 

FinaUy,  both  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Porphyry  testify, 
that  he  derived  the  most  exoellent  parts  of  his  philosophy  JErom 
barbarians,  t.  e.  from  nations  who  were  not  Ghreeks. 

Socrates,  as  1  have  already  observed,  declared,  just  before 
his  death,  that  he  had  good  hope  of  sometibing  remainiiig  for 
those  that  are  dead;  and  that,  as  it  had  been  said  of  old,  the 
good  would  f$xe  much  better  than  the  bad.  Again,  in  his 
apology  to  his  judges,  he  says,  *'  Thpre  is  much  ground  to 
*'  hope  that  death  is  profitable,  and  that  it  is  only  a  migration 
^*  of  the  soul  to  another  place,  according  to  what  we  are  told."" 
And  agmn^  ^^  If  the  things  that  are  told  us  be  true,  that 
^^  death  is  a  naogration  to  another  place,  this  is  a  much  greater 
good."^  And  again,  *'  Those  who  live  there  are  happier  than 
we,  and  are  immortal,  if  the  things  which  are  told  us  be 
**  true.""  From  these  dedarations,  it  is,  I  thiidc,  certain,  that 
Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  arguments,  relied  ultimately  on 
tradition,  and  not  on  philosophy,  to  support  his  doctrine  of  the 
soul  s  imaaortali^. 

Plato  says,  in,  his  Philebus,  '<  The  tradition  which  I  have  had 
concerning  the  unity  of  God,  his  essence,  perfections,  and 
decrees,  was  from  the  ancients,  who  were  better  than  the 
Qreeks.'"  This  philosopher,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Diogenes,  Laerdus,  and  Quinctilian,  went  into  Kgypt.  Cicero 
says  the  same.   S^abo  says^  he  continued  there  thirteen  years. 


C4 
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Cioero  says,  that  the  puqpose  of  hk  journej  to  Egypt  tras  to 
acquaint  hiniBelf  with  the  celestial  specnlatioiiB  of  the  bail)a- 
rians ;  and  St  Ambrose,  <*  to*  inform  himself  concerning  the 
<<  things  done  and  written  by  Moses,  the  orades  of  the  law, 
^'  and  the  sayings  of  the  prophets.^  Justin  Martyr  dedaxes, 
that  <<  he  drew  many  things  from  the  Hebrew  livukts,  and 
<<  that  whatsoerer  he  said  devoutly  of  Ood  or  his  .worship,  he 
<*  stole  out  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy.^  Clemens  Alexandfinus 
calls  him  a  phihMopher  of  the  Hebrews,  and  Neomemos,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  asks,  «  What  is*  Plato,  but  Moses 
<'  speaking  Greek  ?^  Finally,  St.  Augustme  says,  that  he 
learned  the  Hebrew  language  while  he  was  in  Egypt  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  he  derived  his  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  fiom  the  wise  men  of  Sais.  He  himself  says, 
*<  The  surest  way  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  by 
'^  some  divine  word.^  From  all  these  fiicts  it  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  unanswerably  evident,  that  these  philosophers  were  en« 
tirely  indebted  to  traditionary  information  for  all  the  know* 
ledge  which  they  possessed  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Accordii^ly,  this  doctrine  was  embraced  generally  by 
such  among  them  as  endeavoured  to  collect  the  traditions  of 
the  countries  around  them ;  while  it  was  uniformly,  or  almost 
uniformly,  denied  by  those  who  derived  their  opiniims  from 
their  own  reason. 

Seventh,  The  immortality  which  was  actually  believed  was, 
in  most  respects,  merely  fandfiil,  and  incapable  of  beii^  re- 
ceived in  the  exercise  cf  sober  thought. 

The  general  doctrine  concerning  a  friture  existence  was  dus: 
That  it  was  a  life  much  resembling  the  present,  where  similar 
pursuits  were  to  be  foDowed,  and  the  same  enjoyments  repeat- 
ed. Thus  the  aborigines  of  this  country  expected,  in  their 
future  happy  world,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  region,  where  game 
abounded,  and  might  be  easily  taken,  where  they  wei«  to  be 
safo  from  enemies,  to  find  food  plentifully  supplied,  and  to 
spend  their  time  in  ease  and  sports. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  generally  the  same  views, 
communicated,  indeed,  with  more  skill  and  elegance,  but 
foYmed  substantially  of  the  same  materials.     Their  future  ex- 
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istenoe  wm  also  to  be  pused  in  eatmg  and  drinking,  wrestling, 
bone  tnd  chariot  races,  smging,  playing  upon  the  haip,  and 
other  pnrauits  of  a  nmilar  kind.     In  all  lids,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  the  proper  dignity  ofa 
rational  being,  nothing  which  can  excite  a  sin^^e  momentary 
wish  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man  that  his  beii^  may 
be  protracted  after  death.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  both  Socrates  and  Plato  formed  conceptions  on  this  sub^ 
ject  of  a  nature  plainly  superior  to  these.     Socrates  speaks  of 
the  soul  which  gives  itself  up  to  wisdom  and  philosophy,  as 
<<  going,  at  death,  to  that  which  is  like  itself,  wise,  divine^  and 
«« immortal,  where  it  shall  be  happy,  delivered  firom  eiror^  ig- 
^^  norance,  fear,  wild  desires,  and  other  evils  ii^cidient  to  man, 
^^  and  live,  during  the  remainder  of  its  existence,  with  the  gods."^ 
He  also  says,  that  ^<  those  who  are  virtuous,  and  are  purged 
^^  by  philosophy,  ascend  to  beautiful  habitations,  in  a  purer 
^^  region  above  the  earih.^    Plato  also  says,  that  **  the  enjoy- 
^^  ments  which  reward  good  men  in  this  life  are  nothing,  dther 
<^  in  number  or  degree,  to  those  that  remain  for  them  after 
*<  death.*"    I  have  already  remarked,  that  these  and  someother 
phHosophers  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  itself  from 
tradition.    It  will  easily  bebelieved,  that  those  who  oommuni- 
cated  die  tradfitions  to  them,  disclosed  also,  And  of  course,  these 
general  appendages ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  one  man 
should  receive  from  another  information  of  so  much  import-  - 
ance  as  that  concerning  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  nqt  in« 
quire  what  kind  of  a  state  it  was  to  be,  or  that  the  communica^ 
tbn  itself  should  be  made  without  involving  some  of  those  dr- 
cumstaaces  which  would  especially  constitute  its  importance. 
Should  this  reasonable  supposition  be  questioned,  it  must  be 
admitted  by  an  objector,  that  in  these  two  instances  the  human 
mind  has  risen  above  its  usual  level ;  and  from  other  informa- 
tion which  it  had  previously  received,  has  struck  out  several 
sublime  truths,  of  which  we  find. scarcely  a  hint  in  the  opinions 
of  any  other  man. 

Ei^tfa,  At  the  present  time,  such  a  state,  independently  of 
revelation,  is  felt  to  be  uncertain. 

Revelation  not  only  asserts  the  future  eiUstence  of  immortal 
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li&»  but  eqriaiiiB  alao  its  nature,  propriety,  and  iaipoitanoe, 
ia  A  manner  zemarfcablj  dear,  and  wonderfully  aublime.    En. 
lightened  by  these  comnumicadona,  the  reason  of  nuui  com- 
prdiendt  lUs  sobject  with  views  in  many  xeapects  totally  new^ 
and  &r  more  satisfactory  than  diioee  which  cmdd  be  formed  by 
aheathen.    The  very  fact,  that  we  hare  learned £Enm  rerda- 
tion  the  nature  of  virtue— its  worth  in  the  a]|^  of  God— die 
capacity  of  the  soul  finr  endless  improirement — >the  exaatenoe  of 
means,  by  which  it  may  thus  improye — and  the  nature  oC 
those  rewards  to  which  it  is  destined — furnishes  us  with  in- 
oomparabty  mere  just  and  expanded  apprehensionB  oonoenung 
a  future  state  of  being,  its  propriety  and  probability,  than  we 
could  otherwise  acquire.    What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose; 
we  have  learned  also  fiom  revdation  the  true  character  of 
God,  and  perceive  that  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  ar^ 
unlimited.    We  perceive  that  he  has  formed  the  universe  to 
be  an  immense  kingdom  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  are  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  proaecudpn  of  this  dcMOgn,  notliing  ia  too 
great  or  too  good  for  him  to  do.    With  these  views  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  God,  we  much  nmre  nea^y  adaiit 
die  existence  of  such  a  state,  than  any  heathen  can  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  done.    Such  gods  as  his  were,  contained  in 
dieir  cbanicter  no  dedsive  principles  on  whidi  he  could  build 
any  assiffance  of  a  revival  beyond  the  grave,  or  any  siidi  ctr* 
cumstanees  of  that  existenoe  as  might  render  it  plainly  desir^ 
able.     Of  virtue,  also,  Mb  conceptions  were  indefinite  and 
lame.    Still  more  imperfect  must  have  been  his  apprehensiona 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  such  virtue  as  was  within  hia 
knowledge  must  be  regarded  by  his  gods,  and  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  those  rewards  with  which  it  would  be.ECtributed 
hereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  modem  astronomy  has  expanded  and  en*. 
Bobled  all  human  conceptions  of  the  universe  itself.  Wi£h 
our  apprehensions  concerning  its  extent,  and  greatness,  and 
importance,  our  conceptions  concerning  the  dignity  and'desti<r 
ny  of  its  inhabitants  have  become  more  rational  and  exalted, 
and  we  are  prepared  much  more  readily  to  admit  that  they 
may  be  des^ped  for  immortal  existence. 
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I  wffl^y  ttdd,  that  die  questioii  onioeniiig  tins*  intesat* 
11^  subject  has  been  co  often  diieiuBed^  thsk  the  axgmnenta 
are  all  arranged,  and  in  a  venae  learned  by  heart,  by  every 
student  (^metaphysical  science*  Little  pains,  therefore,-  ai6 
necessary  to  summon  them  all  up  to  view,  and  to  see  and  &el 
their  whole  import 

But,  wiA  aU  these  advantages,  the  doctrine  of  a  fotue  be* 
mg^  as  soott^  as  we  forsake  the  dictates  of  revelation^  is  even 
HOW  questiefted,  doubted,  and  denied.  Abnost  every  infidel 
qniestions  it ;  by  a  great  proportion  of  them  it  is  doubted ;  by 
many  of  them  it  is  denied.  It  is  incredible  that  this  should 
be  the  fiict,  if  any  arguments  furnished  by  reason  dearly  esta- 
blished the  point  in  debate.  Infidek  certainly  would  Very 
leadily  admit  both  the  points  and  the  arguments ;  for  then 
Aey  would  be  able  to  meet  mudi  more  successfully  those  rea* 
sons  whidi  have  hitherto  unanswerably  proved  the  necessity  of 
revdiation. 

The  arguments  suggested  by  reason  on  diis  subject  are  de^ 
lived  from  the  general  state  of  providence,  the  imture  of  man, 
and  the  attributes  of  God.  All  these,  I  apprehend,  are  doubu 
Sal  sources  of  proof  on  this  subject. 

The  general  state  of  Providence  is  inqperfectly  known  by 
us.  Without  revdation,  it  seems  impossible  to  determine 
what  are  the  ends  to  which  tibte  divine  goyemment  in  this 
world  is  directed.  For  aught  that  we  can  tell,  these  ends 
may  be  such  as  are  completely  answered  here.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficcilt  to  diow  Aat  man  was  not  created  for  purposes,  which 
may  be  sufficiently  useful  to  the  universe,  and  yet  be  accom- 
]^hed  here.  OAer  beings,  wiser  and  better  than  we,  who, 
for  aught  that  appears,  may  extensively  be  witnesses  of  our 
conduct'^m^  learn  from  us  such  important  lessons  of  in* 
stniction  sad  admonition,  as  may  amply  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  our  creation,  although  we  should  exist  only  during 
the  present  life.  How  extensive,  how  endearing,  and  how  be» 
nefidal,  the  instructions  may  be  to  beings  of  a  superior  and 
irirtuous  character,  which  may  be  derived  from  beholding  the 
endlessly  diversified  follies  and  crimes  of  men,  we  cannot  com* 
prehend     For  aught  that  appears,  they  may  be  effecjtoal 
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means  of  reuiniiig  such  bemgs  in  their  aU^giance,  viztu^,  and 
hqipuiess  for  ever.  Nor  are  we  in  this  case  without  the  aid 
of  andogy.  Superior  creatures  appear  to  be  formed  for  our  use ; 
there  is  no  pioof  that  we  were  not  created  for  the  use  of  other 
beings  mxfenar  to  ourselves. 

The  nature  and  faculties  of  num  are  commonly  urged  as 
evidence  of  a  future  state.  But  conclusions  from  this  ,  source 
also,  i^pear  to  be  doubtful.  The  soul  of  iQgn  must,  I  thiidc, 
be  an  uncompounded  substance,  and  may  have  no  tendency 
towards  extinction.  But  its  oontinufnce  must  evidently  and 
certainly  depend  upon  the  will  of  God ;  and  what  that  yr'Hl  is, 
reason  cannot  divine. 

The  soul  is  fdso  intelligent,  and  capable  of  knowing,  lovmg, 
and  enjoying  God.  But  man,  certainly^  is  not  oaturally  dis- 
posed  to  do,  and,  indcp^dently  of  revelation,  has  not  done 
either.  For  what  reason,  then,  can  God  be  supposed  to  pro- 
long his  existence  in  another  state,  unless  to  punidi  him*. 
Should  it  be  said  that  there  are  some  men  to  whom  these  ob- ' 
servations  are  not  applicable :  I  answer,  the  best  of  men  are 
sinners.  There  is  no  moral  truth  mpre  indubitable  than  this. 
But  sinners,  whether  partially  or  wholly  sinful,  must  be  odious 
in  the  aght  of  their  Creator,  and  neither  merit  any  thing,  un- 
less  punishment,  fiom  his  hands,  nor  can  be  of  any  value  to 
him.  No  exception  to  the  general  coi^clusion  is,  therefore, 
necessary  on  their  account. 

We  are  extremely  prone  to  fed  that  the  race  of  man  is  too 
important  and  too  valuable  to  be  yielded  up  tq  annihilation. 
But  we  khow,  although  the  heathen  did  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not  know,  that,  heSote  God,  all  nations  are  as  nothing, 
and  are  counted  unto  him  as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 
Mankind,  considered  as  capable  of  being  virtuous,  useful,  and 
immortal,  are  capable  of  an  importance  and  worth  which  no 
finite  mind  can  comprehend.  But  they  are  evidently  not  dis- 
posed to  be  either  virtuous  or  useful,  and  are,  therefore,  so 
far  from  being  valuable  in  the  sight  of  their  Maker,  that  they 
are  only  abominable  and  filthy — ^hostile  to  his  designs,  and 
nuisances  to  his  kingdom.  Of  what  consequence  can  such 
creatures  be  to  Him  who  is  able  of  the  stones  to  raise  up 
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children  unto  Abmham ;  and  who,  if  we  were  blotted  out  of 
existence,  could,  with  a  wofd,  call  into  existence  an  equal  num- 
ber of  angels  to  fill  our  places  ? 

'  From  the  attributed  of  Grod  no  coneliiBions  can  be  derived  to 
this  point,  which  will  be  attended  with  either  certainty  or  sa^ 
tisfaction.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Ood  is  infinitely  good,  and 
cannot  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  ratiolial  crea- 
tures. All  that  we  know  of  the  attributes  of  God,  indepen- 
dently of  revelation,  is  derived  ultimately  bom  experience.  In 
-our  experience,  and  in  that  of  all  men,  we  find  no  proofe  of 
such  goodness  as  can  fiimish  us  with  any  h<q)e  of  his  future 
favour  to  beings  of  a  sinfol  character.  Look  at  the  judgments 
with  which  he  has  ever  visited  this  guiky  worid !  Look  at  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  and  the  famine,  the  tempest,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  volcano !  Mark  the  desolations  of  war, 
and  the  miseries  spread  through  the  world  by  the  rod  of  op- 
pression !  Consider  the  sorrows  entailed  upon  mankind  by  uA^ 
want,  and  disease  ?  Behold  death  reigning  with  a  boundless 
empire,  and  an  absolute  sway,  over  idl  the  race  <rf^  Adam !  Go 
to  the  cradle,  and  see  the  mfant  that  has  just  opened  its  eyes 
upon  the  sun,  close  them  again  in  agonies  for  ever !  See  half 
of  all  who  are  bom,  go,  before  they  have  completed  five  years 
of  age,  to  the  tomb !  Tell  me  now,  whedier  he  who  does  these 
things  can  be  supposed  to  regard  mankind  with  favour  when 
their  earthly  trial  is  terminate  ?  and,  whether  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  expect,  as  our  fiiture  lot,  either  annihilation,  or  such 
suflferings  as  irill  suitably  reward  o«ur  tebelKon  against  our 
Mdcer? 

But  could  we,  from  sources  hitherto  unexplored,  or  by  ar- 
guments hitherto  unknown,  prove,  that  we  should  exist  here- 
afWr,  and  that  we  should  not  be  in  the  proper  sense  miserable, 
we  shotdd  be  equally  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  evince,  or  rea- 
sons even  to  hope  for  the  immortal  life  of  die  Scriptures.  This 
is  a  glorious  and  divine  immortality,  formed  of  knoiriedge  and 
virtue,  of  enjoyment  and  usefolness,  which  admits  neither  in- 
terruption nor  limit;  an  immortality  suit^  to  the  exaked  na- 
ture of  angels,  and  to  the  benevolence  of  Jdiorvah.  At  such  an 
immortaHty  reason  never  glanced  her*  eye.    Of  such  an  immor- 
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tality  hope  never  dresmod,  even  in  her  most  eoBlatic  vkiona. 
The  hei^ben  pnoBiued  themsdves  all  the  fuluie  good  upon 
whidi  reaeon,  in  her  fondest  indulgenee  of  hope,  conld  ever 
eount,  and  an  Axabian  iviate  is  laaa  unlike  to  Paiadiaey  diaa 
their  Elysuim  to  heaven. 

II.  Tie  dodrine  of  immcriai  t^  was  imperfisetfy  reveabi 
im  eke  Jewish  Scriphtres. 

C<»iceming  this  podtion  I  obeerre. 

First,  The  doctrine  was  actually  revealed  in  these  Scrip- 
tores. 

It  was  revealed  in  a  variety  of  doctrinal  dectarations.  For 
example, — When  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  in 
a  bunodttg  bush,  he  said,  ^^  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
<^  Ood  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jaoob*"^  This  passage,  you 
know,  our  Saviour  alleges,  and  with  unanswerable  force,  as  proof 
of  the  separate  existenoe  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and,  by 
consequence,  of  others  also  after  death.  God,  we  all  clearly 
perceive,  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,^-f.  e.  as  the  word  is  h&!e 
used,  of  beings  who  have  ceased  to  exist;  but  of  beings  who 
are  conscious,  and  of  course  living.  Job  also  says,  <<  Oh  that 
*<  my  words  were  new  written  t  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in 
<^  a  book;  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in 
^  the  rock  for  ever  T  viz*  or  nome/y,  (as  Hcrsely  informs  us, 
the  partide  whidi  is  renderedySir  ought  to  be  translated  thus,) 
triz.  ^^  I  know  that  my  Redeaner  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
*^  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and,  after  I  shall  awake, 
^  though  this  body  be  destroyed,  yet  out  of  my  flesh  shall  I 
<<  see  God.  Whom  I  shaU  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
^'  behold  and  not  another,  though  my  rdns  be  omsumed  witlK 
<'  in  me.^  These  remarkable  words,  which  Job  so  naturally 
and  earnestly  wished  to  have  printed  in  a  book,  and  graven  wiih 
an  iron  pen  in  a  lock  for  ever,  are  an  extrac»dinary  disclosure 
of  a  ftiture  happy  ezistenca  Of  the  same  nature  are  diose  de<- 
daiations  of  the  Paalmist,-^^^  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  be- 
<<£iieme;  beeaoee  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved 
<<  Thesefiire  my  heart  k  glad,  and  my  glory  ngoicetb ;  myfleohi 
'^  also,  diall  rest  in  hi^;  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
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^^  scheol.  Thou  wik  show  me  llie  path  of  life.  In  thy  pre^ 
^*  sence  is  fiilness  of  joy ;  and  at  thy  right  hand  cie  pleasured 
^  for  eyermore.^  And  again,  ^<  As  for  me  I  will  bdhold  thy 
^  face  in  righteousness ;  I  shall  be  satis^ed  when'I  awieike  with 
^  thy  Ukenesa.'^  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  of 
this  nature  any  farther ;  these  passages  are,  perhaps^  the  most 
explicit  of  those  which  are  occupied  by  this  subject. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  taught  in  the  Old  Teatamoit  by 
fiicts.  Of  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jaoob,  Aaron,  and  Mo- 
ses,  it  is  said^  that  they  were  galliered  unto  their  peo^.  This 
phrase  has  been  frequaitly,  perhaps  commonly,  supposed  to 
mean,  that  the  persons  spoken  of  were  buried  with  their  kin- 
dred or  ancestors.  The  supposition,  however,  is  [dainly  erro- 
neous. Neither  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Aaron,  nor  Moses,  were 
buried  with  any  of  their  kindred.  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  buried 
widi  Abraham ;  but  it  would  be  unintelligible  language  to  say 
they  were  buried  with  theb  people.  T^  word  ^ikered  in  these 
passages,  denotes  being  conveyed  to  the  assembly  of  the  bless* 
od.  In  diis  manner  it  is  used  Job  xxvn.  19.-^^^  The  rich  man 
*'  shall  lie  down,  hut  he  shall  not  be  gathered.^  In  Psalm  xzvi; 
9..^«  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners  ;^  and  probably  in  so- 
verul  other  places.  Of  these  persons,  then,  it  is  directly  do. 
ciared,  that  Ood  conveyed  them  after  death  to  the  assem]l>ly  of 
the  blessed. 

Of  Enoch  and  EUjah  it  is  also  declared^  that  th^  did  not 
die,  but  were  translated  while  Uving  to  another  and  better 
world 

Second,  The  doctrine  of  immortal  life  is,  nevertfadess^  dia- 
dosed  hnp^ectly  even  in  these  passages. 

MTe,  who  ase  in  full  possesion  of  the  New  Testament,  look 
at  the  (Hd  witii  eyes  very  di&rent  from  those  by  wMch  it  was 
aeen  by  the  Jews.  Enlightened,  concerning  this  subject,  by 
die  vfl^  nomcroui  and  eiplicit  declarations  of  tine  evdmgdical 
writers,  we  understand  many  passages,  probably  most,  much 
mof^  dearly  than  Ae  Jews  could  understand  them.  A  Jew^ 
veadkig  the  passage  quoted  by  our  Saviomrfinntliethkddiap- 
ter  of  EsoduSf  as  «  decisive  proof  of  a  fiitnre  stat^  nught,  nei- 
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ther  lUinatUTally  nor  kfipiobably,  have  suppooed  it  to  mean 
thus :  ^^  I  am  the  Ood  who  reveiJed  himself  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
^^  and  Jacob,  and  who,  while  they  were  living  in  this  worlds 
*<  blessed  them  with  many  and  extraordinary  blessings.""  In  a 
manner  not  very  dissimilar,  might  glosses  be  put  upon  the 
other  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in  immediate  conn^cKiMi 
with  this,  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  render  the  meaning,  wfaidi 
seems  to  us  so  dear,  much  less  obvious  and  certain  than  it 
now  seems,  and  in  the  end  doubtful  and  indecisive.  Perhaps, 
few  of  us  would  have  thought  this  doctrine  alleged  by  CSirist 
in  the  passage  quoted,  had  we  not  found  it  thus  explained  by 
this  divine  commentator. 

Of  the  declarations  concerning  Enoch  and  Elijah  it  m^ht 
be  said,  not  imnaturally,  that  the  manner  of  .their  exit  firom 
this  world  was  a  dispensation  granted  to  them  as  a  peculiar 
&vour,  on  account  of  their  pre-enunent  piety.  It  mi^tj^bere- 
fore,  be  easily  conduded,  that,  although  they  existed  in  a  fu* 
ture  state  of  bdng,  odier  men,  who  were  consigned  to  the  gtave, 
and  became  the  prey  of  worms  and  corruption,  would  not  be 
admitted  to  the  same  existence. 

Probably  the  Sadducees  and  their  followers,  who  constituted 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  <rfken  men 
of  high  distinction  for  their  understandii^,  construed  these  and 
other  similar  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  manneE  not 
very  unlike  that  which  I  have  suggested.  However  this  may 
have  been,  we  know  that  all  these  Jews,  although  universally 
acknowledging  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the 
Word  of  Ood,  absolutely  denied  that  they  contained  any  evi- 
dence of  a  future  state.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded, 
that  such  a  fiu^t  would  have  been  impossihle,  had  the  doctrine 
of  immortal  life  been  clearly  contamed  in.thb  part  of.divine 
revdation. 

On  the  saihe  grounds  the  celebrated  -  Dr.  Warburton  has 
supposed,  and  laboriously  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  ^doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  is  not  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Had  the  tevdaticm  of  this  doctrine  been  as  «cpUctt  in*  the 
Jewidi  as  in  the  Ghitstian  Scriptures,  it  is  unnecessary  to^say, 
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this  learned  divine  would  never  have  even  thought  of  such  an 
opinion. 

From  these  facts  it  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded,  that 
the  disclosures  concerning  the  future  existence  of  mankind 
made  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  so  far  obscure  and  im- 
perfect, as  abundantly  to  vindicate  the  declaration  of  the 
text. 
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SERMON  X. 


UFB  AND  UfMORTALITY  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT  IN  THE 

GOSPEL. 


SERMON  II. 
2  TIKOTHY  I.  10. 

^*  But  it  is  now  made  mantfestby  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christf  who  hath  aboUshed  deaths  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  GospdJ^ 

Fbom  this  passage  of  Scripture,  after  having  endeavoured  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  its  terms,  I  asserted  die  followii^  doc- 
trine:— 

That  Christ  has,  through  the  Gospel,  clearly  and  strongly 
exhibited  to  mankind,  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  a  future 
immortal  life. 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  obser- 
vations, under  these  three  heads : 

I.  Immortal  life  was  unknown  to  mankind  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  jeason. 

II.  It  was  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
m.  It  is  completely  revealed,  proved,  and  explained  by 

Christ  in  the  Grospel. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  I  observed — 

First,  That  in  most  countries  the  common  people  have  be- 
lieved the  soul  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  rewarded  or  punish- 
ed beyond  the  grave. 

Second,  That  this  doctrine  has  also  been  admitted  by  some 
philosophers. 
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Third,  That  the^  philosophers  held  very  deftodve,  and  very 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  this  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  particularly  recited  the  opinions  of  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  Socrates,  and  Cicero. 

Fourth,  That  these  philosophers  supported  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  with  arguments  which  were  unsatisfactory,  even 
to  themselves. 

Fifth,  That  many  sects  of  philosophers  denied  a  future  exis- 
tence altogether. 

Of  these  I  mentioned  Aristotle,  and  many  of  his  followers ; 
the  Stoics,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  and  their  followers ;  the 
Pyrrhonists;  the  New  Academics;  Confucius,  the  Chinese 
philosopher,  and  his  followers. 

Sixth,  That  the  reception  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  ex* 
tended,  was,  in  all  probability  derived  fiom  tradition,  and 
not  firom  philosophy. 

Seventh,  That  die  immortality  which  was  actually  believed 
was,  in  most  respects,  merely  fanciful,  and  incapable  of  being 
recdved  in  the  exerdse  of  sober  thought 

Eighth,  That  at  the  present  time  such  a  state,  independently 
of  revekition,  is  felt  to  be  uncertain. 

Under  the  second  general  head,  yis.  That  the  doctrine  of 
immortal  life  woe  imperfecOiy  reoealed  in  the  Jewieh  Scrips 
tures^  I  observed—. 

First,  That  this  doctrine  ww  actually  revealed  in  these 
Scriptures. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  quoted  several  passages  firom 
the  Old  Testament,  ill  which  I  supposed  to  be  as  decisively, 
and  probably  more  decisively,  exhibited  than  in  any  other. 
Yet  I  observed— 

Second,  And  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  even  in  these  pas- 
sages it  is  imperfectly  disclosed. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  general 
head  of  discourse,  proposed  at  that  time,  via.  Thai  immortat 
Iffo  is  eompletefy  reveabdy  prwedy  and  taBfUmed  by  Ckriet  in 
iheGoepd. 

On  dus  subject  I  observe-— 

First,  This  doctrine  is  declared^  without  any  obscurity,  in 
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a  multitude  of  passages,  which  canimot  be  denied,  misinterpret- 
ed, nor  misunderstood. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  I  considered  summarily 
the  principal  sources,  of  argumentation  on  this  subject, .  which, 
have  been  discovered- by  reason ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  showed, 
that  they  can  give  rise  to  none  but  doubtful  conclusions.  This, 
plainly,  has  been  the  dedsion  of  all  classes  of  men,  as  well  of 
those  who  have  believed,  as  of  those  who  have  denied,  the  doc- 
trine. Among  the  heathen  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Gicero  may  be  fably  mentioned  as  having  reached  the  highest 
point  of  discovery  ever  gained  by  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  these  three  great  men  have  clearly  pronounced  their  ar- 
guments  to  be  uncertain.  The  .two  former  obviously  placed 
more  rdiance  on  the  traditionary  accounts,  from  which  they 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrine,  than  upon  their  own 
arguments. 

With  respect  to  modem  times  it  is  unquestionably  tnie, 
that  abnost  all  thinking  men  have  regarded  arguments  derived 
from  these  sources  as  Amounting  to  no  more,  at  the  best,  than 
probable  evidence.  Among  d^sts,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
may  perhaps  have .  been  an  exception.  This  nobleman  an- 
nounces to  us  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
as  an  innate  principle  of  the  human  mind,  and  ought,  thei«- 
fore,  to  be  considered  as  believing  it  to  be  certain.  In  this,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  he  is  alone,  among  those  who 
have  denied  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Among  Christians  I  know  of  but  one  *  who  has  regarded  the 
immortality  of  the  soul: as  susceptible  of  demonstration.  Should 
we  believe  with  this  ingenious  writer,  that  the  soul,  metaphi- 
sically  considered,  is  so  formed  as  naturally  to  be  immortal, 
we  must  still  acknowledge,  because  it  cannot  be  denied,.that  its 
existence  may  terminate  at  death,  or  at  any  other  supposable 
period;-.  Whatever  has  been  cijeated  can  certainly  be  anni- 
hilated by  the  power  which  created  it.  The  .continuance  of 
the  soul  must,  therefore,  depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  God. 
But  that  will  can  never  be  known  by  creatures,  unless  he  ia 

•  S.  Drew. 
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pleased  to  disclose  it.     Without  revelation,  therefore,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  must  be  entirely  uncertain.         .    . 

Of  a  totally  different' nature  from  all  these  things  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine,  furnished  by  Scriptural  declarations. 
They  are  declarations  of  the  will  of  6od  concerning  our  friture 
destiny,  made  by  himself ;  the  Beiilg  who  certainly  knows  what 
he  has  determined,  and  has  here  communicated  his  determina- 
tion. 

The  Gospel,  which  contains  these  declarations,  unfolds  also, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  his  character ;  and  teaches  us, 
irresistibly,  that  he  is  aUe  to  accomplish  all  .things  wh^ch  he 
pleases;  that  he  has  formed  the  soul  for  immortality;  has 
promised  to  invest  it  with  immortal  life ;  and  is  unchangeably 
filithful  to  execute  all  his  promises.  The  Gospel  teaches  us, 
also,  that  Christ,  who  has  made,  mediately  or  immediately,  all 
these  declarations,  knows  the  will  and  designs  of  God ;  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  father ;  came  to  our  world  for  the  purpose  of 
brining  life  and  immortality  to  light;  evinced,  in.  an  unan- 
swerable manner,  the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  and,  therdbre, 
has  certainly  told  us  the  truth. 

That  these  deelarations  are  too  explicit  to  be  denied  or  mis- 
taken will  not  be  questioned.  Should  a  single  doubt  concern- 
ing their  import  exist  in  any  person,  let  him  read,  even  with 
moderate  attention,  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  it  will  exist  na  more.. 

Second,  The  nature  of  the  immortal  life  which  is  announc- 
ed, is  also  abundantly  disclosed. 

This  is  a  subject  about  which  reason  can  form  no  conclu- 
sions, except  such  as  are  merely  conjectural.  That -God  is 
merciful  may,  I  apprehend,  be  determined,  at  least  by  minds 
enlightened  by  revelation,  with  evidence  which  is  si^fiicient, 
and  which  yet' is  not  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  But  no  ar- 
guments beside  those  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  will 
prove  that  his  mercy  can  be  extended  to  such  beings  as  our- 
selves. The  only  facts  which  seem  to  give  even  a  hope  that 
the  divine  &vour  may  hereafter  be  extended  to  any  of  our  race, 
are  these :    Mankind  are  continued  in  the  world,  and  many 
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blessiiigs  are  regularly  fumiahed  to  them.  Thee^  «re>  nol  un- 
naturally, indicatioiiB  that  (rod  has  not  finally  cast  off  the  whole 
family  of  Adam.  Yet  reason  cannot  possiUy  determine  whe- 
ther any  human  being  will  be  happy  in  a  ftiture  world.  If 
this  great  point  were  decided,  I  ask,  when  will  that  happiness 
commence  P  Wliere  will  it  be  found  ?  In  what  degree  will 
it  be  enjoyed  ?  Will  it  be  mixed  or  unmixed  f  How  long 
will  it  continue  ?  On  whom  will  it  be  bestowed  ?  To  these 
questions,  revelation  apart,  no  child  cf  Adam  can  return  an 
answer.  To  the  world  where  that  happiness  is  found,  no  in- 
habitant of  earth  has  ever  gone.  From  that  world  no  being 
has  visited  this  melancholy  region  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Tidings 
concerning  the  persons  who  dwell,  and  the  things  which  are 
done  or  enjoyed,  in  that  supposed  paradise,  have  never  been 
rehearsed  below  the  sun. 

But  Christ  has  answered  all  these  momentous  inquiries.  He 
came  fW>m  the  real  world,  where  happiness  dwells  for  ever.  He 
has  announced  the  glad  tidii^  of  great  joy,  that  every  re^ 
penting,  returning  child  of  Adam  shall  hereafter  be  happy. 
He  has  told  us  that  the  time  at  which  it  will  commence,  is  that 
of  our  departure.  The  place  is  heaven,  the  degree  unlindled, 
the  nature  perfect,  and  the  duration  endless. 

With  the  same  precision  are  we  taught  the  manner  in  whidk 
the  happiness  will  be  enjoyed.  The  spirit  of  every  just  man 
will,  we  are  infonned,  be  made  perfect.  His  sms  aiid  follies, 
the  garb  of  rags  and  shame  which  he  wore  while  a  wanderer 
here,  will  be  stripped  off  and  left  bdiind  when  be  commences 
his  journey  to  his  fitthef  s  house.  All  his  worldly  affections, 
all  his  earthly  views,  will  be  buried  in  the  grave.  The  soul, 
escaping  firom  its  prison,  and  bursting  its  chains,  wfll  enter 
eternity,  possessed  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God, 
and  will  stretch  its  wings  fer  a  vigorous  flight  to  the  celestial 
paradise.  Here  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  humble,  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  Lamb ;  to  have  been  washed  in  his  blood ; 
to  have  b^en  renewed  by  his  Spirit ;  to  have  been  fidthful  over 
the  few  things  entrusted  to  it  here  bdow.  It  will  therefore  be 
pronounced  to  have  well  done^  and  directed  to  enter  into  the 
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joy  of  its  Loid.  Thenceforth  it  will  he  completely  sanctified, 
adomed  with  diyine  beauty  and  lovelinefla,  and  instampedwith 
the  perfect  image  of  God. 

Equally  puie,  equally  unminj^  with  error,  will  be  its 
knowledge.  <<  Now,"*  saith  St  Paul,  «  I  know  in  part,  but 
^  then  shall  I  know,  eren  as  I  also  am  known.  Now  I  know 
in  part,  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  When  I  was  a  child, 
I  spake  as  achild,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  reasoned  as  a 
^^  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
^*  things.  Now  I  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  fiice 
^^  to  hce.'"  The  state  of  the  soul,  at  its  anival  in  heaven,  is 
no  longer  astate  of  infancy,  in  which  its  inquiries  are  lisped  to 
others,  their  answers  are  half-understood,  and  doubtfiilly  re- 
ceiTed,  and  its  own  reasonings  conoeming  them  are  lame,  par-i 
tial,  and  unsatisfitctory.  It  is  a  vigorous  manhood,  in  which 
its  conceptions  are  strong  and  intuitiTe ;  its  communications 
instantaneous  and  exact  exhibitions  of  its  thoughts;  and  its 
reasonings,  whenever  it  finds  occasion  to  reason,  direct  and  de- 
cisive. The  objects  of  its  knowledge  will  be  here  equally  ex- 
tended with  the  universe,  numerous  and  diversified,  as  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  and  the  beings  by  whom  it  is 
inhabited,  and  sublime  and  vast  as  the  Providence  by  which 
it  is  controlled.  At  the  same  time,  the  scheme  of  benevolence, 
begun  with  the  creation  by  its  glorious  author,  and  pursued 
through  an  endless  succession  of  dispensations,  will  be  so  ex- 
actly unfolded,  and  their  perfect  nature  and  divine  consequences 
will  be  so  distinctly  understood,  that  all  these  olgects  of  coi^ 
templation  will  be  only  delightful 

In  its  powers  also,  its  capad^,  audits  energy,  thenund  will 
be  MyyiKoc^  like  an  angel.  Instead  of  decaying,  instead  of 
being  wearied,  instead  of  being  limited  by  agoal,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  advuice,  these  powers  will  be  enlarged  and  invi- 
gorated for  ever.  With  such  powers  to  investigate,  with  such 
objects  to  be  investigated,  with  such  ample  means  and  such 
efficacious  motives  for  investigation,  what  mind  less  than  om- 
niscient can  comprehend  either  its  progress  or  its  attain- 
ments  ? 
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At  the  same  time  also,  the  end,  the  genuine  effect  of  all 
these  endowments  and  acquisitions  will  be  the  improvement  of 
its  beneficence  and  of  its  piety.  .  The  end  of  all  thought  is 
action.  The  real  worth  of  all  virtue  lies  in  being  the  voluntary 
cause  of  good.  Here  the  real. beauty,  the  genuine  worth  of 
this  glorious  principle  will  be  completely  manifested.  To  Ood 
the  soul  will  instinctively  turn,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  un- 
der the  magnetic  influence  of  that  love  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfection,  and,  day  and  night,  yield  its  reverential  and  raptu- 
rous  tribute  of  homage  to  the  Author  of  all  its  mercies.  The 
silent  hymn  of  gratitude  and  complacency  will  be  wafted,  with- 
out intermission,  to. the  throne  of  heaven,  &om  a  heart,  whose 
intelligence  and  affections  are  here  first  wrought  into  a  divine  and 
p^etual  harmony.  In  endless  succession  also  will  it  unite  all 
its  powers  in  the  social  anthem  of  heaven*—^'  Blessing,  and 
^V  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  un^o  Him  thatsitteth  upon 
^^  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  C  ac- 
companied by  .every  harp  and  every  voice  in  that  delightful 
world,  while  at  each  successive  pause,  the  four-and-twenty 
elders  fall  down  and  worship  Him,  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever ; 
and  the  four  living  creatures,  who  are  round  abodt  the  throne^ 
pronounce  their  solemn  amen. 

The  same  divine  principle,  the  same  perfect  energy  of  the 
soul  will  operate,  with  undecaying  pleasure,  in  an  immortal 
course  of  beneficence'  to  its  companions,  the  general  assemUy 
of  die  first-bom  and  the  innumerable  company  of  angels.  All 
these  will  be  mutually  and  intensely  endeared,  as  children  of 
die  one  God,  servants  of  the  one  Redeemer,  the  divine  work- 
manship of  the  one  Spirit  of  Truth,  inhabitants  of  one  house, 
members  of  one  family,  engaged  in  the  same  glorious  pursuits, 
and  destined  to  the  same  eternal  enjoyments.  Among  all  these 
not  one  sinner  wiU  be  found ;  not  a  solitary  cause  of  regret, 
not  a  single  source  of  pain,  anxiety,  or  fear.  The  face,  of  hea- 
ven is  spotted  by  no  stain ;.  its  sunshine  intercepted  by  no 
doud.  Wherever  the  eye  looks,  it  sees  a  child  of  God,  adorn- 
ed with  his  image,. and  informed  with  his  excellence,  beautiful 
and  lovely  in  His  sight,  and  delighlful  in  its  own»  All  the 
denizens  of  that  world  are  friends;  all  their  intercourse  is  the 
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pure  friendship  of  the  Gospel ;  intense  benevolence,  and  un^ 
limited  beneficence,  reciprocated  and  enjoyed  through  ages 
which  know  no  end. 

To  the  soul  thus  approved,  sanctified,  enlightened,  will  be 
reunited,  after  the  resurrection,  a  body  raised  in  incorruption, 
power,  and  glory,  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ ;  spiritual  in  its  nature,  attributes,  and  endurance,  and 
thus  fitted  to  become  the  residence  of  a  perfect  mind,  and  the 
means  of  enlarging  its  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment. 

To  complete  this  system  of  good,  we  are  taught,  that  of  its 
increase  there  will  be  no  end.  The  individuals  which  compose 
it,  and  the  whole  which  they  compose,  bright,  and  good,  and 
glorious,  and  happy  at  first,  will  be  brighter  and  better,  more 
glorious  and  more  happy,  throughout  endless  ages. 

Such,  summarily,  is  the  immortal  life  disclosed  in  the  Gos- 
pel. I  shaU  not  attempt  to  form  a  comparison  betwixt  this 
scheme,  and  that  of  the  ancient  heathen  :  the  distance  is  too 
vast,  the  labour  too  discouraging.  As  well  might  a  cctopari- 
son  be  formed  between  earth  and  heaven,  or  between  our  mo- 
mentary life  and  the  immense  of  duration. 

Thirdly,  tlhrist  has  disclosed  this  doctrine  in  three  methods. 
1st,  He  taught  it  directly  with  his  voice. 
The  declarations  which  he  has  given  us  to  this  purpose  are 
multiplied,  express,  and  unquestionable.  See,  for  example,  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  that  of  the  prodigal 
son;  the  13th  and  25th  chapters  of  Matthew 9  the  5th,  14«th, 
16th,  16th,  and  17th  of  John ;  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  passages  dispersed  every  where  throughout  the  evan- 
gelical history. 

To  feel  the  full  import  of  these  declarations,  we  must  re- 
member, that  Christ  came  from  the  very  worfd  where  immortal 
life  is  found,  and  had  dwelt  there  from  the  beginning.  All 
things  which  were  done  in  that  happy  region  he  perfectly  knew, 
and  all  which  ever  will  be  done.  Nay,  he  is  the  very  person 
who  will  comhiunicate  these  blessings ;  and  in  these  declara- 
tions, therefore,  only  announces  to  us  what  he  himself  will  do. 
2dly,  CSuil^t  has  disclosed  this  doctrine  by  his  own  death 
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and  lesuirecdoii*  Here  the  facts  which  it  inyolTes  actually 
took  place. 

ChiiBt  lived  in  this  worid  a  frail,  dying  man,  like  oundves. 
At  the  dose  of  his  life  he  actually  suffined  death,  as  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed  from  the 
wound  made  in  his  side  by  the  spear  of  the  Roman  soldier.  He 
actually  gave  up  the  ghost,  was  buried,  and  was  gone.  But 
having  of  his  own  accord  laid  down  his  life,  he  took  it  up  again, 
arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  heaven. 

By  these  stupendous  events,  mankind  are  taught, 

1.  That  there  is  a  resurrection  from  the  dead 

2.  That  it  is  a  resurrection  to  immortal  life,  a  state  of  end> 
less  glory  and  happiness. 

3.  That  those  who  are  thusraised  ascend  to  heaven. 

4.  That  he  is  able  to  accomplish  such  a  resurrecdon 
for  us. 

Chnst  was  actually  raised  to  immortal  life,  glory,  and  hap- 
piness ;  ascended  to  heaven  with  a  glorified  body  and  a  mind 
finally  fiieed  from  those  infirmities,  which,  as  our  High  Priest, 
he  was  pleased  to  assume.  All  this  he  accompUshed  for  him- 
self, and  is,  therefore,  able  to  raise  us  to  the  same  life,  hap^ 
ness,  and  glory,  with  bodies  and  minds  resembling  his  own. 

All  this  also  he  has  proved  that  he  will  do.  He  became 
incarnate,  lived,  and  died  for  j  us ;  and  has  thus  evinced^ 
beyond  debate,  that  he  will  doevery  thing  else  which  is  de- 
sirable. No  future  labour,  no  self-denial  can  equal  what  he 
has  already  undergone.  His  determination,  therefore,  and  his 
fisdthfulness  are  here  written  in  sunbeams. 

The  evidence  thus  presented  to  us,  is  of  the  hiqppiest  and 
most  convincing  kind  conceivable.  It  can  be  understood  by 
all  men,  whether  ignorant  or  learned,  and  cannot  but  be  td% 
and  realised.  The  conviction  eflfectuated  by  reason  is  ordina- 
rily liable  to  much  misunderstanding  and  uncertainty,  and  has 
little  influence,  especially  on  the  ignorant  and  the  wicked.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  reasonings  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  pro* 
duced  any  monl  effeds  on  the  minds  of  mankind. 

All  the  evidence  communicated  to  us  in  these  two  methods. 
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has  been  conveyed  down  by  the  Oospel,  and  has  been  attended 
by  such  a  multitude  and  variety  of  proofs  as  have  been  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  wise  and  good  men,  wherever  they  have 
been  known.  The  more  they  have  been  objected  to,  the  more 
firmly  they  have  been  established,  because  diey  have  been  more 
diligently  examined,  and  more  thoroughly  understood. 

3dly,  Christ,  in  the  Gospel,  hps  also  taught  us  this  doctrine, 
in  a  manner  different  firom  both  these.  He  has  exhibited  aU 
the  parts  and  reasons ;  the  propriety,  excellency,  sublimity,  and 
dignity  of  this  scheme  of  immortal  hie. 

In  this  exhibition  we  are  preseq^d  with  a  new,  wonderful, 
and  harmonious  scheme  of  moral  truth,  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  suited  to  each  other,  and  are  the  proper  constituents  of  a 
magnificent  and  glorious  s)'8tem,  disclosing,  with  unrivalled 
splendour,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood.  Here,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  this  mighty  dispensation  is  founded, — the  man- 
ner in  which  immortal  life  is  bestowed, — and  the  harmony  of 
^ose  parts  out  of  which  the  scheme  is  formed, — present  to  the 
mind  of  a  thinking  man  evidence  of  the  same  general  nature 
with  that  which  is  fiimished  by  the  fitness  and  agreement  of 
all  the  parts  in  a  well-conducted  narrative,  the  invention  of 
which  is  fiiirly  pronounced  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  impos- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  the  mind  is  delivered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  perplexity  which  naturally  springs  from  the  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable  nature  of  the  sulgect  as  surveyed  by 
reason.  The  gospel  disdoses  to  us  the  great  truth,  that  Ood 
can  fisrgive  sin ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  even  we  discern,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  foi^ven.  It  shows  us,  that  such  guilty 
beiiigB  as  we  are  may  be  sanctified,  may  become  real  penitents, 
and  may  resume  that  confidence  in  our  Maker,  without  which 
our  reunion  to  him  would  be  impossible.  All  these  things 
are  entirely  undiscoverable  without  revelation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  complication,  vastness,  and  grandeur  of  the  scheme, 
place  it  evidently  beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  inven- 
tion. 

Fourth,  Christ  has  also  taught  us  the  means  by  which  we 
may  obtain  immortal  life. 

Had  we  been  informed,  that  there  is  a  state  of  existence  be- 
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yond  the  grave,  and  thbt  within  the. universe  there  are  means, 
by  which,  in  some  supposable  progress  of  events,  some  happily 
directed  series  of  efforts,  we  might  become  possessed  of  this 
glorious  privilege,  and  yet  those  means  were  unrevealed  and 
unknown,  the  revelation  which  we  possessed  would  be  of  no 
use,  except  to  plunge  us  in  anguish  and  despair.  We  might, 
nay,  we  should  pant,  and  pine,  and  agonize,  to  find  the  path 
which  led  to  the  divine  possession,  but  we  should  agonize  in 
vain.  .  In  this  mighty  article,  important  beyond  all  estimation, 
reaching  every  nerve  of  the  soul,  and  in  such  a  case  harassing 
it  with  delirious  suspense,  reason  is  lame,  helpless,  and  useless. 
To  her  the  terms,  on  which  Ood  will  bestow  this  invaluable- 
boon,  are  hidden  as  a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  which, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  she  is  equally  unable  to  open  or 
to  read. 

The  only  ground  on  which  reason  can  conclude,  or  even 
hope  that  God  will  admit  any  intelligent  creatures  to  the  en- 
joyment of  immortal  life,  is  that  of  pleasing  him  always.  What- 
ever the  character  of  God  may  be  in  other  respects,  he  cannot 
but  choose  to  be  pleased.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not 
love  those  that  please  him,  and  hate  those  who  displease  him ; 
for  this  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  he  is  pleased  with  those 
who  please  him,  and  displeased  with  those  who  displease  him. 
But  those  whom  he  loves  he  will  certainly  bless,  and  those 
whom  he  hates  he  will  as  certainly  punish. 

If  Gred  is  a  holy  b6ing,  he  must  be  pleased  with  holiness, 
and  displeased  with  sin;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  pleased 
with  love  and  obedience  rendered  to  him,  and  displeased  with 
enmity  and  disobedience.  Plain  and  awftil  as  these  dictates 
are,  man  has  neither  loved  him  nor  obeyed.  Hence,  he  is  cer<- 
tainly  displeased  with  man.  In  what  manner,  then,  shall  God 
become  reconciled  to  man,  or  man  obtain  an  interest  in  his  &- 
vour  ?  "  Wherewith  shall  he  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
"  himsdf  before  the  most  high  God  ?  Shall  he  come  before 
"  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will 
^*  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thou- 
"  sands  of  rivers  of  otI?^  Alas !  "  his  are  the  cattle  on  a 
^^  thousand  hills  ;^  and  we  should  cmly  offer  him  that  which  is 
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already  his  own.  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  oF  jfour 
^^  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  Jehovah ;  I  am  full  of  the  burnt 
^'  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight 
"  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats." 
Even  reason  itself,  purblind  as  it  is  with  respect  to  moral  sub- 
jects, cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sin.     Shall  he  then  ^'  give  his 

first-bom  for  his  transgression,  the  firuit  of  his  body  for  the 

sin  of  his  soul  ?^  How  plainly  would  this  be  only  a  vain  and 
melancholy  attempt  to  expiate  one  sin  by  committing  another. 
Unfortunately  for  every  purpose  of  this  nature,  reason  clearly 
discerns  that  God  needs  not  us  nor  our  oSenngs.  To  Him 
who,  of  the  stones  of  the  street,  can  raise'  up  children  to  Abra- 
ham, such  creatures  as  we  are  can  plainly  be  of  no  value. 

ShaU  we  then  attempt,  by  the  obedience  of  to-day,  to  atone* 
for  the  sins  of  yesterday  ?  Alas  !  aU  our  s^vices  of  to-day  are 
due  for  the  day ;  and  we  were  bound  to  serve  him  yesterday  no 
less  than  to-day.  But  we  serve  and  love  him  less,  incompreheh- 
sibly  less,  to-day  and  every  day  than  we  ought,  and  go  finally 
to  the  grave  with  all  these  sins,  and  all  these  transgressions  on 
our  heads,  without  any  atonement,  without  any  satisfactioi^- 
even  for  one.  What,  then,  will  reason  tell  us  that  we  can  do 
sufficient  to  obtain  our  reconciliation  with  God  ?  To  this  mo- 
mentous question,  outrunning  in  its  importance  the  compre- 
hension of  man,  reason  can  give  no  answer ;  wherever  she 
turns  her  eyes,  she  sees  nothing  but  a  blank  of  perplexity,  dis- 
tress, and  despair. 

The  dispensation  by  which  mankind  become  reconciled  to 
God  is  the  most  wonderM  of  all  his  works.  Great  beyond 
measure,  surpassing  all  understanding,  glorious  beyond  all 
praise,  ^^  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  manifested  in  the 
**  flesh ;  justified  in  the  spirit ;  seen  of  angels ;  preached  unto 
*f  the  Gentiles ;  believed  on  in  the  world ;  received  up  int^ 
"  glory  r 

But  even  after  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  accomplished, 
reason  was  equally  at  a  loss  as  before  concerning  the  roann^:t 
in  which  mankind  might  become  interested  in  that  atonement, 
and  attain  the  blessings  to  which  it  opened  the  access.     Here 
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revdstioii  was  equally  indiBpensable  as  in  the  very  first  stage 
of  this  all-interestiiig  inquiry.  Revdation  abne  could  teach 
us,  that,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  immortal  fife,  we  were 
to  become  the  seed,  the  children  of  the  Redeemer;  that  our 
union  to  him  was  to  be  accomplished  by  faith, — a  voluntary 
surrender  of  our  souls  into  his  hands,  as  a  humble,  cordial,  and 
eternal  offering ;  that,  when  thus  offered,  he  would  accept  us ; 
that  he  would  defend  us  from  all  enemies,  give  us  the  victory 
over  death,  raise  us  from  the  grave,  and  acquit  us  in  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  for  his  sake, 
accept  us  as  his  children  and  friends,  and,  in  this  character, 
would  bestow  on  us  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

The  means  here  p(Nnted  out  for  the  attainment  of  this  divine 
inheritance,  while  they  are  thus  wonderful,  are  all  such  as  be- 
come the  perfect  character  of  God;  and  are  exactly  suited  to 
die  circumstances  (rf*  frail,  sinning,  perishing  man.  They  are 
obvious,  they  are  eflG^^tual ;  they  are  easy,  they  are  ddight* 
fill.  Rich  blessings  in  themselves,  they  are  the  highway  to 
all  other  blessings. 

Thus,  in  every  thing  interesting  to  man,  is  immortal  life 
<<  brought  to  light  by  Christ  in  the  gospet."^ 


REMARKS. 

From  these  considerations,  we  cannot  fail  to  realise,  in  the 

First  place,  7%e  excdknce  of  Vie  Redeemer. 

What  condescension,  benignity,  labours,  and  sufferings  has 
Christ  exhibited  in  the  mighty  work  of  obtahung  forus  immor- 
tal  life !  Lord  of  all  things,  to  accomplish  this  work  he  became 
a  servant  I  Honourable  above  all  things,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  the  contempt  and  rejection  of  men  I  Happy  beyond  all 
leings,  he  became  <*  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  aoquunted  with 
<^  grief  !^  Needing  nothing  for  himself,  he  purchased  with 
his  own  blood  every  thing  for  us !  Hated,  persecuted,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross,  he  remembered  sinners  with  infinile  com- 
passion, and  died  only  that  they  might  live !  For  you  and 
me,  and  such.  M  we  are,  were  all  these  things  done.    When 
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we  were  fiiendless  and  hdpleas,  he  became  our  almighty  and 
our  eTerhwtuig  fiiend.  Unchanged  by  our  provocations,  un- 
discouraged  by  our  backalidings,  with  tenderness  immutable 
and  unlimited,  he  brought  us  out  of  endless  sin  and  misery, 
and  raised  us  to  endless  holiness,  life,  and  joy.  How,  then^ 
ought  we  to  prize  him  above  all  things,  and  determine  to  know 
nothing  in  comparison  with  ^^  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crudfied  ;^ 
to  consecrate  ourselves  to  his  service,  and  ^'  study  what  we 
^<  shall  render  to  him  for  his  benefits.^  Who,  with  these  con- 
sideradons  in  view,  can  fiul  to  exclaim,  ^^  How  beautiful  on 
^'  the  mountains  are  the  feetx>f  him  who  bringeth  good  tidings; 
'^  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good; 
<<  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  <  Thy  God 
"  reigneth  V  " 

XL  From  the  same  comideraiioM  we  kamj  that  the  Gotpel 
isoftnestimabkvalue. 

In  this  scheme  of  immortal  life  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  you 
have  seen  that  the  richest  blesnngs  are  proffered  and  commu- 
nicated to  mankind.  Here  are  riches  endless,  and  enjoyments 
infinite.  Here  are  all  things  which  can  make  the  soul  wise 
and  virtuous ;  the  body  vigorous,  beautiful,  and  undecaying ; 
and  the  man  immortal,  glorious,  and  happy — a  fiiend,  a  child 
«f  Grod,  an  inhabitant  of  his  house,  and  an  heir  of  his  universe. 
These  blessings,  the  same  Gospel  teaches  us,  not  only  exist, 
but  may  be  ours ;  discloses  the  manna  in  which  they  may 
be  obtahied ;  points  out  all  the  means  of  the  attainment ;  and 
places  those  means  in  our  power.  They  are  means  open  to  all 
men.  '^  The  poor  have  the  Goq>el  preached  to  them.^  No 
school  of  philosophy  needs  be  sought  out,  in  order  to  fin^  the 
path  to  heavoi.  The  sanctuary  unfolds  its  doors  to  the  child 
and  the  peasant,  the-beggar  and  the  slave,  and  invites  them 
to  enter  in  and  be  saved.  The  Bible  opens  its  pages  and  its 
promises  to  every  perishing  sinner,  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read ;  and,  pointing  with  its  unerring  index  to  the  path  of  life, 
proclaims,  <^  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein.^ 

IIL  These  €on9ideratUme  show  u$  whcU  enemies  i^^ 
to  themselves  and  to  theirfelhW'men. 
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Infickls,  although  borp  in  a,  .Chxistam  ]#nd,  and  (painfiil  to 
remember)  often  baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  voluntarily  become  hea* 
then.  They  do  not  indeed  worship  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  nor 
prostrate  themselves  before  stocks  and  stones :  for  usually 
they  worship  no  God,  whether  false  or  true.  But  they  place 
themselves  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  heathen  for  ac* 
cepta-nce  with  God.  They  reject  the  Bible— deny  the  Saviour 
— ^and  renounce  the  immortal  life  of  the  Gospel.  In  every 
respect,  therefore,  they  are  heathen,  except  that  they  reAise 
light  which  the  heathen  never  enjoyed,  and  cast  away  bless- 
ings of  which  the  ancient  heathen  never  heard.  Their  sins, 
therefore,  are  exceedingly  aggravated  beyond  those  of  their 
predecessors.  God  would  siave  them,  but  they  will  not  be 
saved.  Christ  would  redeem  them  from  their  sins,  but  they 
refuse  to  be  redeemed^.  Immortal  life  is  ready  to  descend  up- 
on them  ;  the  gatos  of  heaven  are  opened  that  they  may  enter 
in,  and  become  partakers  of  its  glorious  blessings ;  but  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  proffer,  and  reject  it  with  disdain.' 
What  folly  was  ever  so  entire !  What  maniac  was  ever  so 
much  his  own  enemy  ! 

Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  the  infiders  own  thoughts. 
St.  Paul  exclaims,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  own  inspira- 
tion, and  triumphing  in  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  evange- 
lical system  to  the  wild  dreams  of  philosophy,  ^'  Where  is  the 
"  wise  man  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of 
"  this  world  i**"  To  these  questions  the  infidel,  with  a  cool 
and  settled  front,  answers,  ^\  Here  am  I,  who  assemble  all 
"  these  characters  in  my  own  person.  I  know  that  the  Bible 
"  is  not  the  word  of  God.  I  can  devise  a  better  scheme  of 
^^  salvation  than  that  of  Christ.  I  can  form  better  precepts 
"  than  those  of  my  Maker.  I  can  disprove  his  perfections. 
"  I  can  show  that  he  did  not  create,  and  that .  he  does  not 
"  govern  the  universe.  Nay,  I  can  prove  that  there  is  no 
"God." 

The  amount  of  all  these  magnificent  pretensions,  and  the 
real  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  reason  of  man,  thus 
puffed  up,  and  thus  vaunting  itself,  I  have  formerly  exhibited 
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suniinarily,  in  two  discourses  on  '<  the  Daiq^  of  Infidel  Phi- 
^*  losopby.^  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  for  me,  as  well 
as  impossiUe,  to  repeat  them  here. 

Were  I  warranted,  in  an  interview  with  a  person  of  this  cha- 
racter, to  exercise  the  frankness,  as  well  as  the  candour,  which 
a  case  so  solemn  would  evidently  demand,  I  would  address 
him  in  some  such  maimer  as  the  following :  '<  Who  art  thou 

*  dut  thus  exaltest  thyself  against  thy  Maker  P  A  worm, 
^  bom  yesterday  of  the  dust,  to  return  to  the  same  dust  to- 

*  morrow ;  and  yet  declaring  thyself  able  to  scan  the  uni- 
^  verse,  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of  Omniscience,  and  to 
'  measure  the  arm  of  the  Almighty ! 

'<  Rend  the  veil  which  has  so  long  covered  thine  eyes,  and 
'  open  them  upon  the  world  around  thee.    What  dost  thou 

*  behold  ?  An  universe  of  wonders.  Whence  were  they  de- 
'  rived?  <  From  fate,^  thou  wilt  answer ;  ^  or  from  chance ; 
^  or  from  the  attributes  and  operations  of  matter,  proceeding 
^  in  an  eternal  series.^  Dost  thou  not  perceive  diat  in  this 
'  assignment  of  so  many  and  so  various  causes  for  the  oiigina- 
^  tion  of  all  things,  thou  dedarest  thy  absolute  ignorance  of 
'  any  cause  ?  If  the  true  cause  were  known  to  thee,  thou 
^  wouldst  certainly  point  it  out,  and  not  creep,  for  a  retreat, 
^  into  these  alternatives.  If  fate  is  the  cause,  then  chance  is 
^  not ;  if  chance,  then  the  cause  is  not  found  in  the  attributes 
'  and  operations  of  matter. 

*^  What  is  fate  ?    A  word.     What  is  its  meaning  ?    No- 
^  thing.     Search  thy  own  mind,  and  thou  wilt  perceive  that 

*  this  abstract  term  has  there  had,  hitherto,  no  signification. 

*  Annex  meaning  to  it,  and  it  becomes,  of  course,  Ood. 

^^  Survey  yonder  tree.     Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  it  is  a 

*  wonderful  system  of  contrivances,  of  innumerable  parts, 
^  formed  into  a  complete  whole  P  Are  the  roots  casuaUy  fbrm- 
'  ed  P  Is  the  stem  casually  annexed  to  them  P  and  success- 
'  ively  the  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  P  If 
^  these  things  do  not  manifest  contrivance,  has  the  word  any 

meaning  P 

*^  Examine  thy  own  body.     Are  the  bones,  v  sinews,  nerves, 

the  vascular  system,  the  limbs,  the  tnmk,  the  head,  and  the 
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^'  features  of  the  Uoe,  the  ofispiiiig  of  casualty  ?  Did  chanoe 
^^  arrange  them,  with  such  symmetry,  into  a  frame  so  myste- 
^^  nous,  and  commence  its  more  mysterious,  and  more  won- 
^^  derful  operations  ? 

<*  Look  at  thy  mind.  Is  chance  the  parent  of  though^*-* 
^^  of  science— of  wisdom— -of  moral  action— of  virtue? 

^^  Didst  thou  ever  see,  didst  thou  ever  hear  of  a  casualty  ? 
'^  Thou  wilt  be  compelled  to  reply  in  the  negative.  Wliere, 
^^  then,  and  why,  and  when,  did  this  supposed  torrent  of  Qa^u- 
^'  alties  begin,  and  cease  to  flow  P 

^^  If  the  inherent  attributes  of  matter  are  the  causes  of  its 
^^  operations,  those  operations  must  have  existed  in  an  etenial 
*^  series.  But  dost  thou  not  perceive  intuitively,  that  an 
^'  eternal  series  is  a  self-contradiction  ? 

'^  Of  what  is  the  universe  composed  ?  Of  atoms.  What 
binds  them  together,  so  as  to  constitute  worlds  and  systems  ? 
Thou  wilt  say.  Attraction.  What  is  attraction  ?  To  this 
*^  que^ion  thou  canst  give  no  answer.  Dost  thou  not  per- 
**'  ceive  that  this  word  denotes  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause  ?  a 
*'  fact,  and  not  the  power,  by  which  it  is  produced  ?  Of  this 
*^  power  thou  knowest  nothing,  and  yet  it  is  boundless,  un- 
<c  wearied,  and  eternal. 

^^  Remove,  then,  this  mental  rubbish  of  infidelity,  and  ac- 
knowledge, what  thou  canst  not  deny,  that  there  is  a  God. 
His  hand  lighted  up  the  sun;  rolled  the  planets  around 
'^  him ;  kindled  the  stars ;  and  marked  out  the  mysterious 
<^  course  of  the  moon.  The  same  hand  sprinkled  this  wpxld 
with  verdure,  beauty,  and  magnificence ;  formed  man  upon 
it ;  gave  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  caused  him  to  become 
a  living  soul.  He  also  has  from  the  beginning  given  rain 
^^  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  filled  the  hearts  of 
^^  mankind  with  food  and  gladness.  In  all  this  he  has  not 
^^  lefl  himself,  to  any  sober  discerning  eye,  without  ample  wit- 
"  ness  of  his  existence,  presence,  agency,  and  character. 

^^  Of  this  same  great  and. glorious  Being  thou  art  the  work- 
^'  manship ;  indebted  to  him  for  every  thing  which  thou  hast 
^^  enjoyed ;  and  dependent  on  him  for  every  thing  which  thou 
'^  canst  hope.    But  against  tliis  Being  thou  hast  sinned.    By 
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^<  whatever  law  thou  belierest  thysdf  governed,  that  law  thou 
*<  hast  broken.  To  him  thou  hast  been  ungrateful,  impious, 
*^  and  rebellious ;  to  thy  f^ow-men  unjust,  unkind,  and  in- 
**  sincere ;  and  to  thyself,  a  continual  source  of  moral  poDu- 
<*  tion.  For  th^se  sins  thou  canst  make  no  atonement,  and* 
allege  no  excuse.  Of  them  all  he  has  been  an  eye  and  an 
ear  witness.  Thou  durst  not  beUeve  that  he  is  not  of  purer 
'*  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  Thy  own  reason  dedareiC, 
^*  with  a  silent  but  solemn  voice,  that  God  cannot  but  hate 
**  sin,  and  cannot  bless  sinners.  Look  at  the  manner  in  which 
'^  he  eleCutes  vengeance  upon  this  goilty  world.  Maik  the 
ravines  of  the  storm,  the  desolating  miseries  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  the  devastations  of  the  eardiquake  and  die 
^<  volcano.  See  oppression  grind  the  race  of  man  to  the  dust, 
and  war  dye  the  world  in  blood.  With  these  terrible  proofs- 
of  his  justice  before  thine  eyes,  will  it  be  possible  fer  thee 
*^  to  comprehend,  or  to  measure  his  ftiture  vengeance  against 
**  iniquity  ? 

*^.Thou  art  a  sinner.  Thy  own  conscience  has  a  thousand' 
*^  times  declared  this  tremendous  truth.  Should  he  summon 
*<  thee  to  account  for  thy  sins  hereaftier,  what  wilt  thou  an- 
'*  swer  ?  From  his  eye  where  wilt  thou  hide  ?  From  his  hand 
"  how  wilt  thou  escape  ?  With  what  agonies  wilt  thou  then 
*^  wish  that  thou  hadst  acknowledged,  believed,  and  obeyed 
**  his  word  ?  With  what  sighs  will  thy  bosom  heave,  with  what 
**  throes  will  thy  heart  wring,  for  an  interest  in  that  divine 
^^  Redeemer,  whom,  in  this  world,  thou  hast  only  crucified 
afiresh  by  thy  unbelief?  Doest  thou  not  see  that  thou  art 
sacrificing  thyself  on  the  altar  of  infidelity,  and  murdering 
thy  soul  as  a  victim  to  sinful  pleasure  ? 
What  then  is  thy  hope  ?  Annihilation.  But  how  dost 
"  thou  know  that  God  will  annihilate  thee  ?  Stung  by  thy 
guilt,  thou  hast  made  thyself  willing,  or  persuaded  thy- 
*'  self,  that  thou  art  willing  to  see  the  living  light  of  the 
*'  mind  go  out  in  eternal  darkness.  But  will  He  who  kindled 
*^  it  suffer  it  to  expire  ?  Should  thou  continue  to  exist  af- 
^'  ter  death,  how  terrible  a  state  of  exbtence  will  eternity  prove 
''  to  thee! 
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^^  Accompany  me  to  yonder  cemetry .  Wliose  grayes  do  I  * 
<<see?  In  this  thy  fiiAer  is  interred ;  in  that  de^  the  remains 
<*  of  thy  mother.  They  were  ChiiBtians.  They  loved  God ; 
*'  they  trusted  in  the  Redeoner ;  they  practised  holiness ; 
^  an^fiom  this  melancholy  world,  they  ascended  to  heaven. 
^'  In  that  delightful  world,  amid  all  its  glories,  they  wait  im- 
^  patiently  for  the  airival  of  thee,  their  beloved  child,  to  com* 
*<  plete  their  joys.  But  they  wait  in  vain.  Thy  path  is  only 
^*  downward.  Thou  hast  destined  thyself  to  the  regions  of 
<*  annihilation.  Nay,  .thou  wouldst  pluck  than  from  the  fi>ot 
^<  of  the  eternal  throne ;  extinguish  their  immortal  life ;  strip 
<<  them  of  angelic  happmess ;  and  hurl  them  down  to  the 
'^  same  dark  and  desolate  abyss.  Miserable  man  !  op^n  thine 
<'  eyes,  if  they  are  not  finally  closed  in  moral  darkness,  and 
<<  see  before  diee .  the  mdancholy  regions  of  woe,  where  the 
<<  groans  of  anguish  resound,  and  the  stream  of  tears  flows 
^  without  intermission,  and  without  aid ;  and  where  death 
<<  and  despair  stretch  their  iron  sceptre  for  ever  over  the 
dmtry  solitude  !  Dost  thou  tremble  at  the  prospect  ?  Look 
*^  behind  thee,  and  behold  goodness  and  mercy,  twin-bom  of - 
heaven,  and  arrayed  in  robes  of  uncreated  light,  stand,  anx- 
iously watdiing  ihj  course,  and  beckon  thee  to  Ufe ;  while, 
at  their  side,  Hope,  with  her  lucid  finger,  points  the  path 
to  immortality,  and  exclaims,  with  a  smile  of  transport, 
^- Glory  to. Ood  in  the  highest;  peace  on  earth;  and  good- 
"  will  towards  men  !' '' 
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TIDINGS  OF  A  SAVIOUR,  TIDINGS  OF  GREAT  JOY. 

LUKE  II.  10,  11. 

**  Andthe  Angd  said  unto  them^  fear  not ;  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ^  which  shall  be  to  allpeqpk. 

**  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Sa- 
rtOKT,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.'" 

Ik  the  preceding  chapter  we  are  mformed,  that  the  Angel 
Gabriel  was  sent  first  to  Zacharias,  a  priest,  and  afterwards  to 
Maiy,  a  virgm  of  the  fiiiniiy  of  David,  to  announce  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  mankind,  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The 
hirth  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  harbinger  in  the  great  work 
of  redeeming  the  world  from  sin  and  misery,  was  also  pre- 
dicted by  the  same  illustrious  person,  and  in  the  appointed 
season  was  accomplished.  On  this  occasion,  Zacharias,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  speech,  both  to  punish  his  unbelief, 
and  to  manifest  the  certainty  of  the  prediction,  resumed  it  in 
the  same  miraculous  manner,  and  uttered  to  those  around  him 
a  memorable  prophecy  concerning  the  child  already  bom,  and 
the  more  wonderful  infant  whose  birth  was  approaching. 

The  context  opens  with  an  account  of  a  decree,  issued  by 
the  Roman  Emperor,  Augustus  Caesar,  requiring  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Judea  to  enrol  their  names,  for  the  purpose  of 
bemg  taxed.  The  ancient  prophets,  particularly  Micah,  had 
foretold,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David.  By  means  perfectly  natural  and  easy,  this 
prophecy  was  now  accomplished.     In  Judea,  the  register  of 
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every  family  was,  according  to  custom,  kept  in  the  dty  to 
which  that  family  was  originaDy  attached.  Bethlehem  was  the 
city  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  parents  of  Christ.  In  obedience 
to  this  decree,  therefore,  they  were  necessitated  to  go  up  from 
Nazareth,  where  they  usually  lived,  to  be  registered  in  Beth- 
lehem. While  they  were  here  attending  on  this  business,  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  number  of  shepherds  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night.  As 
they  were  occupied  in  this  employment,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  they  were  terrified  by 
this  vision,  but  the  Angel  soothed  their  fears,  and  restored 
their  presence  of  mind  with  these  remarkable  words  :  *^  Fear 
'^  not ;  for  behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
"  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in 
the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And 
this  shall  be  a  mgn  unto  you.  Ye  shall  find  the  babe,  wrap^ 
ped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger." 
Immediately  there  appeared  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  God,  and  saying,  <'  Olory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
^'  and  pn  earth  peace ;  good  will  towards  men."" 

Such  is  a  brief  recital  of  the  story,  of  which  the  text  forms 
an  interesting  pfirt ;  a  story  wholly  singular,  recounting  events 
of  a  wonderfiil  nature,  and  demanding  fiN>m  mankind  the  deep- 
est attention. 

My  design  in  choosing  these  words,  as  the  theme  of  the 
present  discourse,  is  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Angel,  and  to  show,  that  the  tidings  which  he 
puUished  of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  are  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people. 

This  doctrine  I  shaU  illustrate — 

I.  From  the  stofy  which  has  been  summarily  recounietL 
The  person  who  announced  this  intelligence  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  person  of 
high  dignity.     He  was  an  inhabitant,  and  plainly  no  common 
one,  of  the  highest  heavens.    In  that  happy  world  he  had  been 
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formed  with  powers  of  an  exalted  kind ;  had  stood  firom  the  be- 
ginnbg  before  the  throne,  and  in  the  immediate  presenceof  Ood; 
had  advanced  for  a  vast  period  of  time  in  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  had  been  holden  in  high  estimation  among  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  Ample  knowledge  to  discern,  and  an  unquestiona- 
ble disposition  to  declare,  the  real  nature  of  the  tidings  which 
he  proclaimed,  were  of  course  united  in  him,  and  left  no  room 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  declarations. 

From  his  own  happy  residence  he  came  to  this  world  for  the 
very  purpose  of  publishing  these  tidings  to  the  human  race. 
Delighted  with  the  nature  of  this  intelligence,  he  was  pleftsed 
to  be  the  messenger  of  it  to  the  world,  to  which  it  was  so  interest- 
ing. With  him  came  also  a  train  of  bis  immortal  companions, 
all  alike  astonished  and  transported  by  the  event  which  he  an- 
nounced, and  all  equaUy  delighted  to  be  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  stranger,  who  this  night  became  a  visitor  to  our  ruined 
world. 

The  same  illustrious  beings  had  formerly  attended  him  at 
the  creation,  when  they  sang  together,  and  shouted  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  the  amazing  things  which  he  then  accomplished. 
Their  songs  they  now  renewed,  and  joined  together  in  a  hymn 
more  noble,  more  divine,  th«i  had  ever  before  proceeded  from 
their  lips.  «  Glory,^  they  sung,  "  to  God  in  the  highest, 
'*  and  on  earth  peace ;  good  will  towards  men."  God,  they 
perfectly  well  knew,  had  been  always  infinitely  glorious,  and 
possessed  of  infinite  goodwill  to  his  universe ;  but  his  glory 
was  now  peculiarly  displayed,  and  his  benevolence  outshone  all 
its  former  manifestations.  The  redemption,  renovation,  and 
forgiveness  of  sinners  were  an  exhibition  of  divine  excellence, 
which  enlarged  the  views,  and  elevated  the  praises,  even  of 
angels,  afler  all  their  preceding  acquaintance  with  the  heaven- 
ly system.  In  proclaiming  these  tidings,  also,  the  Angel  and 
his  companions  were  wllolly  disinterested.  They  had  never 
fidlen,  and  needed,  therefore,  no  Saviour  to  restore  them  to  the 
favour  of  God.  In  that  favour  they  now  stood  securely,  and 
were  assured  by  ^.he  divine  goodness  of  unchangeable  holiness 
and  happiness  for  ever.  Still  they  rgoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to  the  favour  of  God,  and 
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to  their  own  happy  society.  The  good,  which  they  now  en- 
joyed  and  celebrated,  was  the  good  of  others ;  of  a  race  of  be- 
ings united  to  them  only  as  intelligent  creatures  of  the  same 
God ;  creatures  who  had  revolted  from  their  Sovereign,  aad 
opposed  all  the  wishes  and  interests  of  his  virtuous  sulgecta. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  joy  most  benevolently  felt  in  the  mere  dif- 
fusion of  happiness, — a  happiness  made  their  own  by  exalted 
participation  and  divine  sympathy. 

It  IB  further  to  be  remembered,  that  although  they  came  to 
this  world  voluntarily,  and  were  joyfully  present  on  tlus  occa- 
sion, yet  they  were  sent  hither  by  their  Father  and  our  Fa- 
ther, by  their  God  and  our  God.  Their  mission  they  executed 
exactlyas  well  as  gladly;  and  disclosed  his  views  as  well  as 
their  own.  In  declaring  these  to  be  tidings  of  great  joy,  they 
announced  the  decision  of  God  himself,  and  proclaimed  the 
views  formed  concerning  this  subject  by  iofinite  wisdom  and 
goodness.  Through  them,  therefore,  mankind  are  assured  that 
these  are  tidings  of  great  joy,  not  only  in  the  estimation  of 
angels,  but  also  in  that  of  Jehovah. 


II.  TAe  sUuaOon  in  which  mankmdwere  when  these 
were  brought  tothem^  strangfy  exkilrite  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  whole  human  race  were  in  a  state  of  determined  rebel- 
lion against  God.  Since  the  apostacy  of  Adam,  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  a  single  member  of  his  great 
fiunily  has  been  bom  with  a  disposition  to  obey  and  glorify  his 
Creator;  that  even  one  solitary  instance  can  be  found  among 
his  numerous  prc^ny,  in  which  a  mind,  pure  and  unbiassed, 
has  loved  God,  cherished  righteousness,  and  hated  sin  with  all 
the  heart ;  or  that  the  heavenly  character  has  ever  made  its 
appearance,  unmixed  and  unsullied,  in  this  polluted  world. 
On  the  contrary,  the  scriptural  declarations,  which  conclude  all 
men  under  sin,  and  pronounce  eveiy  imagination  of  man^s 
heart  to  be  evil,  and  only  evil,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  com- 
pletely verified  by  the  concurring  experience  of  all  ages  and 
nations. 

As  thus  guilty  and  rebellious,  mankind  were  condemned  by 
the  holy,  righteous,  and  reasonable  law  which  they  had  vio- 
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lated,  and  were,  of  course,  exposed  to  its  dreadful  pemdty. 
The  law  was  immutable,  like  its  author,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, viz.  that  it  was  perfect  Death,  therefore,  endless  and 
hopeless,  was  the  proper  and  certain  lot  of  all  men ;  for  the 
law  specified  no  condition  on  which  transgressors  might  return, 
.fiimished  no  promise  to  repentance,  and  communicated  no  hope 
of  redemption. 

In  themselves  there  was  no  relief  for  their  distresses,  and  no 
means  of  escape  firom  their  danger.  They  could  make  no 
atonement  for  their  sins ;  for  all  their  services  were  due,  of 
course,  for  the  time  being.  They  could  offer  no  righteousness 
to  reconcile  them  to  God ;  for  their  best  righteousness  was  the 
polluted  offering  of  unclean  and  rebellious  creatiures.  The  door 
of  life  was,  therefore,  shut  to  them,  and  could  not  be  opened. 
If  relief  existed  for  them  in  the  divine  system,  it  lay  beyond 
their  discovery.  In  the  present  world  it  was  unknown ;  with 
the  fiiture  world  they  had  no  connection.  From  the  regions 
where  life  is  found,  no  messenger,  independently  of  Christ^s 
mediation,  had  ever  visited  this  residence  of  apostacy ;  and  no 
tidings  had  ever  arrived  of  designs  formed  for  their  deliverance, 
or  of  hopes  indulged  concerning  their  restoration.  If  such 
designs  existed,  if  such  hopes  were  entertained,  they  were 
hidden  from  their  knowledge,  in  a  book  sealed  with  seten 
seals. 

Thus  all  the  prospects  were  dark  and  desolate.  A  desert  of 
ruin  spread  immeasurably  around  them,  without  a  habitation  to 
which  they  might  betake  themselves  for  shelter,  or  even  a 
friendly  hermit  to  point  out  a  hopeful  end  to  their  melancholy 
pilgrimage.  Over  their  heads  extended,  without  limits,  a  dreary 
and  perpetual  night,  in  which  no  lamp  lighted  their  bewildered 
path,  and  not  a  star,  not  a  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  twinkled 
through  the  vast  gloom  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

The  destruction  to  which  they  were  devoted  was  an  awful 
and  comprehensive  destruction,  involving  all  evil,  and  exclu- 
ding all  good.  Eternal  sin  and  eternal  suffering  constituted 
this  compound  of  woe.  In  the  land  of  darkness,  as  darlmesB 
itself,  where  there  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark- 
ness, they  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  the 
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Lord  Qod,  onginaily  their  sun  and  their  shield,  their  light  and 
their  protection,  and  from  the  friendship  and  intercourse  of 
every  virtuous  being.  Here,  forsaken  and  forgott^i,  distress- 
ed with  the  pains  of  an  immortal  body,  and  agonised  with  the 
throes  of  a  never-dying  mind,  they  were  utterly  cast  oiF  from 
the  virtuous  universe,  as  objects  of  unchangeable  contempt,  and 
abhorrence. 

While  this  was  their  certain  and  irremediable  destiny,  they 
«till  did  not  even  wish  for  deliverance.  They  sinned  against 
God,  and  wronged  their  own  souls ;  they  hated  him,  and  loved 
death.  Accordingly  they  never  sought  nor  prayed,  neither  de- 
ared  nor  laboured  for  life,  but  cherished  their  misery,  and 
were  in  love  with  their  ruin.  Heaven,  in  all  its  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  and  amid  all  the  sweet  incense  which  ascended 
continually  before  the  throne  of  God,  never  heard  a  single 
prayer  rise  from  this  lost  world  for  the  renewal  of  one  corrupt- 
ed mind,  or  the  salvation  of  one  self-destroyed  sinner,  except  as 
a  consequence  of  the  tidings  of  a  Saviour. 

III.  The  SaviouTj  who,  when  they  were  in  this  wreiehedcan' 
diHon,  was  bom  unto  them^  is  able,  willing^  and/cU^fiil,  to  soot 
them  from  this  complicated  misery. 

That  he  is  able  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  wiU 
come  unto  God  by  him,  is  evinced  by  arguments,  which  cannot 
be  doubted. 

AH  things  are  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  all  power  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth  is  committed  to  him.  His  name  is  above 
every  name  which  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  he  is  head  over  all  things  to  his 
church.  By  him  also  all  things  consist,  and  he  upholds  them 
all  by  the  word  of  his  power.  AH  things  also  were  made  for 
him,  for  his  use  and  pleasure.  Hence  they  will  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  his  redemption,  and  the  salvation  of 
returning  sinners. 

At  the  same  time,  while  he  knows  whatever  is  within  man  or 
without^  he  knows  the  Father  also ;  the  character,  pleasure, 
and  designs  of  Jehovah. 

The  worlds  of  creation  and  providence  he  searches  alike,  and 
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is  therefive  perfectly  qualified  to  pronounce  on  every  .thing 
wlucb  is  proper  to  be  done ;  whether  as  useful  to  men  or  pleas- 
mg  to  Ood.  With  this  perfect  knowledge  he  began  the  work 
of  redeeming  lore,  and  cannot  be  deceived  in  any  thing  which 
pertains  to  its  completion. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  person  of  supreme  excellence  and 
loveliness,  of  supreme  dignity  and  greatness.  He  is  the  be- 
loved Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person :  in  him  the  Father  is  ever  well  pleased. 
Infinite  wisdom  regards  him  as  the  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  hea- 
ven. Of  course  his  attributes  qualify  him  for  every  purpose, 
however  vast,  however  arduous,  however  incredible  it  may  seem 
to  created  minds.  In  this  character  he  was  appointed  by  his 
Father,  as  the  Saviour  of  his  own  choice,  the  atonement  which 
he  was  pleased  to  accept,  the  Redeemer  in  whom  his  soul  de- 
lighted. 

He  knew  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  eternal  life.  In  the  world  where  that  life  is 
found  he  had  ever  dwelt,  and  firom  the  beginning  had  been 
possessed  of  aU  the  things  which  constitute  its  nature,  or  bring 
it  into  existence.  As  he  had  always  pleased  God,  so  he  knew 
entirely  the  things  with  which  he  is  pleased.  The  doctrines, 
therefore,  and  the  precepts,  the  disposition  of  the  heart  and  the 
conduct  of  the  life  which  secure  his  favour,  he  was  wholly  qui^ 
lified  to  teach  and  enjoin. 

In  all  things  also  he  was  made  like  unto  us  his  brethren,  sin 
only  excepted,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  fiuthfiil  high 
priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people ;  for  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted)  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are,  tempted. 

Nor  was  he  less  willing  than  able  to  accomplish  our  salva- 
tion«  For  this  single  purpose  he  entered  voluntarily  on  the 
most  arduous  of  all  enterprises ;  descended  from  heaven ;  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  or,  as  in  the  original  language,  emp^ 
tied  himself,  !•  e.  of  his  supreme  external  gbry ;  toqjk  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  found  in  fiishion  as  a  man. 
In  this  situation  he  obeyed  the  law,  which  man  had  broken. 
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and  thus  magnified  and  made  it  honourable  in  the  sight  of  the 
universe ;  atoned  for  the  sins  which  they  had  committed ;  was 
made  a  curse,  to  deliver  those  who  were  under  the  curse  of  the 
law ;  and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,  that  we  might  live.  His  willingness  to  save,  even  to  the 
uttermost,  who  can  question  ? 

These  things  are  equally  evidences  that  he  is  faithful  to  save, 
and  can  never  be  changed  from  a  purpose  which  he  has  thus 
undertaken.  In  the  meantime  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever ;  the  same  divinely  great,  excellent,  and  glo- 
rious person,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  From  the  be^ 
ginning  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  his 
delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men.  That  love  for  men  with 
which  he  prayed  and  died  on  the  cross,  ever  dwdls  in  his  bo- 
som, susceptible  of  no  change,  no  decay. 

All  possiUe  confidence  is  therefore  due  to  him,  and  may  be 
safely  placed  on  him ;  for  he  is  just  such  a  Saviour  as  we  need, 
such  an  high  priest  as  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  separate  from  sinners,  made  higher  than  the  heavens, 
and  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  majesty  on 
high,  where  he  ever  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  to 
make  an  eternal  and  effectual  intercession. 

ly .  Hie  blessings  to  which  he  invites  i»,  and  which  he  wiU 
bestow  Oft  all  who  heartily  accept  ofthem^  sirongly  ittustraie  the 
truth  of  (he  doctrine. 

These  blessings  are  noble,  exquisite,  and  enduring,  beyond 
the  conception  of  finite  minds.  They  extend  alike  to  the  soul 
and  to  the  body ;  they  fill  time ;  they  spread  throu^  eternity. 
In  this  world  they  are  formed  of  unceasing  protection,  gui- 
dance, support,  consolation,  holiness,  peace  whidi  passeth  all 
understanding,  hope  which  is  an  anchor  to  ihe  soul  in  the 
stormy  sea  of  life,  and  joy  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  They  include  the  bedt  provision  for  our  wants, 
the  best  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  die  perfect  security  of  our 
well-beii|g.  They  commence  with  our  sanctification,  they  at« 
tend  us  through  life,  they  accompany  us  in  death,  they  foHow 
us  beyond  the  grave. 
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In  the  future  world  they  assume  a  still  brighter  aspect. 
There  our  vile  bodies  will  be  re-fashioned  like  unto  Clffist's 
glorious  body,  according  to  that  mysterious  working,  whereby 
he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.  Adorned  and 
invigorated,  with  youth,  strength,  beauty,  and  immortality, 
they  will  be  reunited  to  our  minds,  made  perfectly  holy  and 
excellent.  In  the  highest  heavens,  the  house  of  God,  we  shall 
dweU  in  his  presence,  be  made  members  and  brethren  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  advance  for  ever  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  wisdom 
and  loveliness,  in  peace  and  joy ;  meet  the  smiles  of  infinite 
complacency ;  commence  a  pure  and  perpetual  firiendship  with 
the  world  of  sanctified  minds ;  become  sons,  and  kings,  and 
priests  to  God  the  Father,  and  joint  heirs  with  the  Redeemer 
to  Ms  immortal  inheritance ;  shdl  be  with  him  where  he  is,  and 
dall  behold  and  receive  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  ever  the  world  was.  Are  not  these  blessings  great 
enough  to  fill  the  wishes  even  of  an  immortal  mind  ?  Coidd 
an  angel  ask  more  ?  Can  we  hope  for  the  one  half  of  diese  ? 
Can  we  realise,  can  we  believe  that  they  will  be  given  to  such 
beings  as  we  are  ?  Yet  these,  and  far  more  than  human  lan- 
guage can  express,  or  human  imaginations  can  conceive,  he 
possessed  from  everlasting,  and  these  he  has  of  his  own  accord, 
unasked,  undesired,  profered  to  our  acceptance,  declaring  that 
all  things  in  the  imiverse,  in  time  and  through  eternity,  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

y .  1%e  terms  on  which  these  bkssings  are  given^  clearly  im- 
press the  truth  of  Ms  doctrine. 

A  nncere,  cordial  acceptance  of  these  blessings  and  of  him 
as  the  author  and  giver  of  them,  is  all  that  is  required.  Who 
could  wish  for  easier  terms  ? 

In  this  great  and  essential  condition  is  included  a  hearty, 
fidthfid,  and  final  renovation  of  an  evil,  guilty,  odious,  and 
despicable  character ;  the  parent  of  all  other  misery,  and  itself 
finished  and  endless  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  re- 
quired also  to  assume  the  honourable  character  of  holiness,  to 
become  virtuous,  useful,  and  amiable,  to  love  and  obey,  to  be- 
lieve and  imitate  Christ,  to  exercise  an  evangelical  benevolence 
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to  our  fellow-creatures,  to  dustain  an  unblameable  character, 
and  to  direct  our  views  to  great  and  deserving  objects.  We 
must  eflace  the  image  of  apostate  Adam,  and  be  instamped 
with  that  of  Jehovah. 

What  terms,  were  they  left  to  our  own  choice,  could  we  de- 
vise more  easy,  more  reasonable,  more  desirable  P  They  axe 
terms  indispensably  necessary  to  make  us  possessed  of  the 
blessings  given,  and  they  are  all  that  is  necessary.  They  ai^ 
blessings,  great  and  glorious  in  themselves,  and  the  efficacious 
means  of  immortal  blessings.  The  sacrifices  which  we  make 
are  sacrifices  of  loss,  shame,  and  ruin ;  the  character  which  we 
assume  is  in  itself  gain  immense  and  eternal. 

VI.  The  trvth  of  ihe  doctnm  %8  also  Ubistrat^ 
Jbd^  that  he  has  completdy  disclosed  the  means  by  which  these 
blessings  maybe  attained.     He  has  taught  us  all  the  knowledge 
useffd  to  this  end. 

He  has  taught  us  the  character  and  pleasure  of  6od;f  fak 
designs,  his  providence,  and  his  promises.  He  has  also  dis- 
covered to  us  our  character,  guilt,  danger,  and  wants.  His 
own  excellency  and  amiableness,  the  necessity  of  his  interfer- 
ence on  our  behalf,  and  the  greatness  of  his  love  to  us,  he  has 
proved  beyond  a  question,  by  his  humiliation,  life,  and  death ; 
by  every  thing  which  he  has  done,  and  by  every  thing  which 
he  has  suffered.  The  truths  universally  which  we  must  be- 
lieve, the  duties  which  we  must  do,  the  dangers  which  we 
must  shun,  and  the  means  of  our  escape  and  safety,  he  has 
set  before  us  in  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  un- 
less we  choose  to  misunderstand  it.  Motives  innumerable  and 
infinite  he  has  presented  to  us  in  the  most  afiecting  forms ;  pu- 
rification from  sin,  and  deliverance  from  woe ;  the  enjoyment 
of  his  love ;  the  possession  of  endless  life,  knowledge,  and  vir- 
tue, undisturbed  safety,  peace,  and  joy,  and  the  communion 
and  friendship  of  the  whole  body  of  the  wise  and  good  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  All  times,  places,  and  things  im- 
press these  motives  on  our  hearts,  and  briqg  them  up  to  our 
view  with  an  efficacy  which  cannot  be  described. 

These  instructions  and  these  motives  he  has  also  caused  to 
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be  writtra  with  the  imerring  hand  of  his  oim  Spirit  The 
book  in  which  they  are  contained  is  thus  rendered  every  day 
and  in  every  pkce  a  certain,  standing  guide ;  adosfet  monitor^ 
a  perpetual  preacher  of  righteousness ;  a  visitor  at  the  daily 
board ;  a  companion  in  every  walk  and  in  every  solitude. 

To  render  its  monitions  and  counsels  effectual  to  our  salva- 
tion, he  has  sent  his  own  divine  Spirit  into  die  world  to  con- 
vince us  of  sms,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment ;  to  incline 
us  to  hearand  to  obey,  to  be  wise  and  to  be  safe;  to  preserve, 
comfort,  quicken,  and  direct  us  in  our  wanderings,  doubts,  and 
dangers ;  to  conduct  us  in  the  end  to  his  house  and  family  in 
the  heavens. 

To  these  things  he  has  added  his  own  perfect  example,  as  a 
complete  pattern  of  righteousness  for  our  imitation,  and  a  glo- 
rious combination  of  motives  for  our  encouragement  and<  sup- 
port He  has  thus  taught  us  how  to  live  and  how  to  die ;  how 
to  please  Ood,  and  how  to  gain  a  blessed  immortality.  He  has 
taught  us  in  what  manner  we  may  resist  temptation,  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man,  and  in  the  end  become 
meet  to  be  partakers  with  him  in  the  inheritance  which  is  un- 
defiled  and  fadeth  not  away. 

Finally,  to  remove  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  to  seal  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  every  thing  which  he  has  taught  and 
promised,  and  of  every  thing  which  he  has  undertaken  or  done, 
he  has  voluntarily  ascended  the  cross,  and  poured  out  his 
blood  on  the  accursed  tree.  In  this  amazing  transaction,  he 
has  placed  on  his  instructions  and  conduct  the  stamp  of  in- 
finity, the  seal  of  a  God. 


REMARKS. 

Fimn  these  observations,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  place  the 
doctrine  beyond  debate,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark,  in  the 

First  place,  The  very  different  views  which  men  and  angda 
have  enkrtamed  (^  the  character  and  mediation  of  Christy  as 
expressed  in  their  different  treatment  of  this  glorious  person. 
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When  the  Redeemer  of  mankixid  was  about  to  appear  in  this 
guilty  world,  Oabriel  descended  from  heaven  to  announce  his 
advent  to  Zacharias,  and  came  a  second  time  to  dedare  the 
same  ghid  tidings  to  his  mother  Mary.  His  actual  birth  an 
angel  published  with  peculiar  exultation  to  the  Bethlehem  shep- 
herds ;  and,  in  connection  with  a  choir  of  his  dignified  compa- 
nions, sung  his  natal  hymn,  and  the  goodness  and  glory  of 
God  displayed  in  his  mission,  as  they  rose  to  the  heavens. 
After  his  temptation  was  ended,  a  band  of  these  celestial  be- 
ings appeared  again,  to  minister  to  his  wants,  and  to  receive 
his  commands.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  one  of  thdr 
number  came  to  strengthen  him  under  his  agony,  chaiged,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  with  a  message  from  on  high. 
An  angel  rolled  away  the  stone  from  his  sepulchre,  whose  coun- 
tenance was  like  lightning,  and  at  whose  presence  the  earth 
trembled,  and  the  Roman  guards  became  as  dead  men.  Two 
angels,  humbly  seated  in  his  tomb,  announced  his  resurrection 
to  his  desponding  followers.  Two  angels,  in  shimng  garments, 
comforted  and  instructed  them  again  when  he  made  his  final 
ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  Angels  repeatedly  appear- 
ed to  protect,  relieve,  and  guide  his  disciples  in  the  progress 
of  their  arduous  ministry.  The  same  heavenly  messengers 
taught  Saint  John  the  glorious  things  which  the  Apocalypse 
discloses,  concerning  aU  the  following  ages  of  time.  Through- 
out the  whole  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  exquisite  joy  has 
been  difiused  by  every  victory  of  the  cross  over  ignorance,  sor- 
row, and  sin ;  and  the  repentance  of  one  returning  sinner  has 
excited,  over  all  the  great  world  of  happiness,  more  transport 
and  higher  praise,  than  the  continuance  oCninety-nine  just  per- 
sons who  needed  no  repentance  in  their  obedience  to  God. 

How  unlike  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  men  towards  the 
same  exalted  person  ?  When  he  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  his 
only  mansion  was  a  stable,  his  only  cradle  was  a  manger! 
When  he  was  less  than  two  years  old,  a  man  sought  his  life 
with  such  eagerness,  that,  to  secure  his  destruction,  he  mur- 
dered every  iitfant  of  that  age  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  bom ! 
When  he  came  forth  to  his  public  ministry,  although  declared 
by  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him,  and  the 
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audible  voice  of  the  Almighty,  to  be  the  Son  of  God^  and  the 
SaTiour  of  mankiiid,  he  was  still  denied,  rejected,  and  perse- 
cuted from  place  to  place ;  and,  with  a  poverty  singular  and 
excessive,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head !  His  whole  Bfe  was 
spent  in  a  course  of  the  most  sublime  virtue,  and  in  perform- 
ing actions  equally  wonderful  and  beneficent ;  yet  he  was  hated, 
calumniated,  and  devoted  to  death,  on  multiplied  occasions,  by 
the  arts  and  efforts  of  the  guilty  ruined  beings  whom  he  came 
to  save.  By  these  guilty  beings, — ^his  own  countrymen  and 
kindred,  he  was  betrayed,  falsely  accused,  and  causelessly  con- 
demned, nailed  to  the  cross,  and  consigned  to  the  grave ! 

With  the  same  spirit  have  men,  in  every  succeeding  age, 
continually  crucified  him  afresh,  aocoimting  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and 
done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  whom  he  sent  into  the 
world  to  carry  into  execution  the  benevolent  design  of  his  life 
and  death.  In  every  age,  and  in  every  land,  he  has  been  dis- 
believed, denied,  rejected,  and  followed  widi  scorn  and  deri- 
sion, with  hatred  and  persecution.  His  truth  has  been  stained 
with  every  slander,  and  mocked  with  every  insult.  While  an- 
gels, stooping  down  from  heaven,  have  eagerly  desired  to  look 
into  the  things  pertaining  to  his  mediation,  human  philosophy 
has  been  employed  in  coldly  investigating,  and  roimdly  deny- 
ing their  truth,  reasonableness,  and  probability ;  in  decrying 
their  wisdom  and  excellency;  and  in  preferring,  without  a 
blush,  heathen  idolaters,  and  infidel  sophists,  debauchees,  and 
villains,  to  the  perfect  Redeemer.  While  the  providence  of 
God  has  been  employed  in  preserving  and  building  up  the 
Church  formed  of  his  followers,  human  power  and  profligacy 
have  dislocated  them  on  the  rack,  broken  them  on  the  wheel, 
and  roasted  them  at  the  stake ;  turned  the  house  of  God  into 
a  field  of  blood,  and  converted  his  altar  into  a  catacomb. 
Christianity  was  ushered  into  this  bloody  world  on  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  and  commenced  its  progress  on  the  cross.  Accursed 
Jews,  iron-hearted  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  with  a  Pilate  dyed 
in  Uood  at  their  head,  began  the  crimson  career.  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Pilates,  have,  in  every  coimtry,  and  in  every 
succeeding  age,  been  their  numerous  progeny.    The  world  has 
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been  one  vast  Cahraiy ;  and  crucifixion,  tortore,  and  deadi» 
have  been  the  common  work,  the  rage,  the  sport  of  the  race  of 
Adam.  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  angek,  such  the  con- 
duct of  men,  and  such  their  different  views  of  Christ  and  hia 

redemption. 

« 

IL  fVe  leamjrom  the  observations  made  on  the  dodnnet  ths 
disposition^  with  which  these  tidings  oi^ht  to  be  received  by 
manhindj  viz.  the  same  with  which  they  were  published  by  the 
ongeL 

That  the  angel,  who  brought  these  tidings,  understood  their 
true  nature  and  import,  will  not  be  questioned ;  nor  will  it  be 
•doubted,  that  he  disclosed  his  real  views  of  them  to  the  dtep- 
herds.  His  declaration  might,  therefore,  well  suffice  to  satisfy 
'US  that  they  are  ^^  tidings  of  great  joy.**^  But  we  are  not  con^ 
pelled  to  rest  on  his  decision  only,  nor  to  be  governed  mecdjr 
Jby  his  views,  or  those  of  his  illustrious  compamons.  The  na- 
jfcure  of  th/e  message,  and  the  circumstance  which  attended  it, 
'will  amply  determine  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

.The  Ridings  which  this  glorious  person  published,  and  which 
bis  coinpanions  repeated  in  their  hymn,  are  tidings  brought  to 
rebels  ^gaipst  their  Saviour  and  their  God;  apostates,  ccoi- 
demned  to  misery  and  debasement  supreme,  irremediable,  and 
•eternal !  They  are  tidings  of  deliverance  from  this  debase- 
ment and  this  ruin ;  of  their  justification  before  God  at  the 
(final  trial ;  a  reversal  of  their  sentence ;  a  renovation  of  th^ 
•character;  and  their  rdnstatement  in  all  their  former  privi- 
lej^es,  blessings,  and  hopes.  They  are  published  to  those  who 
before  had  no  hope  of  deliverance,  and  no  means  of  escape; 
who  neither  knew,  asked,  nor  wished  for  safety ;  who  haled 
^ife,  and  loved  death ;  who  were  despised,  forsaken,  and  friends 
less,  through  time  and  through  etemiiy. 

They  are  tidings  from  heaven,  the  world  of  hope,  of  peace, 
and  of  joy ;  their  proper  home,  the  house  of  their  fiither. 
They  are  tidings  to  prodigals  and  outcasts ;  who  were  destined 
to  wander  for  ever,  who  had  no  place  of  rest  where  they  mi^^t 
lay  their  heads.  They  are  tidings  from  God, — ^the  parent,  the 
Saviour, — ^whom  they  had  offended,  and  to  whom  it  was  their 
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infinite  interest  to  be  reunited  They  are  tidings  of  renewed 
llflli^esay  to  bduigs  given  orer  to  endjlea^  sin ;  of  peace  .und  re* 
conciliation,  to  beings  eona^ned  to  eternal  at^enatien ;  and  ^f 
iauDortal  life,  to  befaigs  sentenced  t^  di^  for  ev0r.  They  are 
tidings  wl^ich  communicate  the  Jiappiest  4#d  fa^iest  t^rvis  m 
whidi  these  blessings  may  be  had ;  ivdfold  the  me^ua  by  wbi<h 
they  may  be  certainly  attained ;  and  poeaent  the.|«K>tives  irhicihy 
with  infinite  force,  alhire  and  urge  to  the  attainm€»it. 

They  are  published  to  a  great  worid  in  ruins,  aiifed  prodajid 
its  restorado^L  to  hope  and  to  happiness.  They  coiyivey  the 
richest  blessings  in  the  gift  of  Jehovah  to  tl^  ruined  world' 
Of  Ae  commtmieation  off  these  blessings,  or  any  other,  iO/suCb 
ft  world,  heaven  had  uttarly  despaired,  and  heard  the  yoioe 
which  first  mDaounced  them  with  muversal  wonder,  e^^iey, 
and  praise.  All  her  rc^kmis  rung  with  gratulatio}),  and  tj^ 
sounded  IdessiEig,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  ^^  be  un- 
«<  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lan^b  for 
«<  ever  and  ever.*"  Not  one  sinner  mercily  was  now  b^eld  as 
sepenting  and  returning,  but  a  world  Qf  sianers.  The  fegio^s 
of  immortali^  were  now  to  be  people  by  creatures  of  this*  new 
and  une9q)ected  character,  and  eiv^erlasting  joy  was  seen  to  .be 
extended  by  the  &iture  arrival  of  these  extracnrdinary  compH- 
nions«  The  Saviour  who  is  announced  is  .the  Saviour  of  m^n: 
every  child  of  Adam,  who  hears  the  glorious  news,  may  point 
to  him  and  exclaim,  ^^  This  is  my  Redeemer !  For  my  deli- 
«<  verance  is  he  ccmie.  For  me  he  became  incarnate,  lived,  and 
died;  for  me  he  rose  ^again,  and  ascended  to  the  heavens* 
To  wash  away  my  sins  he  poured  out  his  Uood ;  to  inter- 
cede for  my  soul  he  stanils  before  the  throne.  To  me  he 
cries,  <  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
**  laden,  and  I  wiU  give  you  rest.^  To  me  he  calls,  <  Buy  wine 
^'  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  jprice.''^ 

Who,  with  these  tidings  resounding  in  his  ear,  would  not 
exult?  Who  would  not  join  in  the  angelic  hymn,  ^'  Glory  ,to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  <m  earth  peace :  Good  will  towards 
men.!*"  Who  would  not  feel  and  exclaim,  ^^  Though  I  have 
been  dead,  yet  I  am  alive  again ;  thou^  I  have  been  lost, 
yet  am  I  found.'" 


it 
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III.  Haw  strange  4md  ffuiUy  must  be  the  ditposUim  of  hm 
who  wUl  not  ryoke  in  such  a  Saviour. 

How  blind  must  he  be  to  his  guilt,  his  condemnation,  and 
his  ruin  ?  How  insensible  to  his  odiousness  and  deformity  ? 
How  torpid  to  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  to  an  approach- 
ing  judgment,  to  an  opening  heU  ? 

MHiat  ingratitude  must  defile  his  heart  towards  this  amiable 
and  excellent  person  ?  What  stupidity  must  debase  his  mind, 
while  he  marks  the  condescension,  the  labours,  the  self-denial, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  procured  eternal  life 
for  the  soul ;  and  is  yet  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  heavenly 
charmer,  charming  him  with  divine  wisdom  and  tenderness, 
and  calling  to  him  to  repent,  and  return,  and  live  ?  How  lost 
is  he  to  life,  and  holiness,  and  happiness ;  how  buried  in  the 
sleep  of  death,  and  guilt,  and  woe  ?  How  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, and  yet  how  bereft  in  fact  of  reason ;  how  poor  and 
wretched  a  maniac,  dreaming  thut  his  dungeon  is  a  palace,  his 
tatters  robes  of  state,  his  straw  hat  a  diadem,  and  his  dunghill 
a  throne ;  giving  mock  orders  to  his  fellow-bedlamites,  and 
mistaking  it  for  empire ;  clanking  his  chains,  and  calling  it 
harmony  ?  '^  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mas- 
^  ter^s  crib,*but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  con- 
"  rider.'' 

IV.  Witii  what  eagerness^  according  to  this  doctrine,  ought 
manhind  to  embrace  the  offers  of  salvation. 

Let  me  address  this  remark  immediately  to  my  audience. 

You,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  sharers  in  all  the 
wants,  dangers,  and  miseries  which  I  have  mentioned.  Your 
souls  are  the  subjects  of  sin  and  guilty  are  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  infinitely  need  to  be  forgiven  and  saved  by 
Christ.  The  same  death  is  hastening  to  summon  you  to  the 
future  world ;  the  same  grave  is  opening  to  receive  you ;  the 
same  judgment  is  waiting  for  your  appearance;  the  same 
world  of  misery  rejoices  in  your  impenitence  and  approach ; 
th^  same  dark  and  comfortless  regions  sigh  for  your  condem- 
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nation ;  the  same  evil  spirits  exult  over  your  ruin,  and  hail 
with  dreadAil  prescience  your  arrival  to  their  ironies ! 

Your  souls  can  never  cease  to  be.  They  may  live ;  if  they 
embrace  Christ  they  will  live, — ^if  they  reject  him,  they  will  die 
for  ever. 

Bnng'  these  things  home  to  your  hearts.  Spare  a  solitary 
moment  from  the  world,  and  sense,  and  sin,  and  ponder  sober- 
ly on  your  situation  and  your  prospects. 

Without  the  love,  the  atonement,  and  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  how  will  you  disarm  death,  and  triumph  ove;  the 
jrave  ?  Who  will  guide  your  lonely  and  anxious  steps  through 
the  unknown  world, — ^sustain  your  hearts  before  the  last  tribu- 
nal,— acquit  you  of  your  immeasurable  guilt, — and  redeem  you 
from  endless  darkness  and  despair  ? 

Who  will  conduct  you  to  heaven  ?  Who  will  provide  for 
you  immortal  good ;  support  you  with  self-approbation  and 
peace;  adorn  you  with  beauty  and  excellency;  inspire  you 
with  love ;  improve  and  refine  you  with  wisdom ;  instamp  on 
you  the  glorious  image  of  God ;  and  bring  you  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  first-bom  as  their  eternal  friend  and  compa- 
nion ?  Who  will  unlock  for  you  the  springs  of  life  ?  Who 
will  feed  you  with  living  bread  ?  Who  will  clothe  you  with 
unfading  robes  of  righteousness  ?  Who  will  fix  you  in  man- 
sions of  everlasting  joy  ?  Who,  in  a  word,  will  be  your  light, 
your  portion,  and  your  firiend  for  ever  ? 


SERMON  XII. 


ON  A  GOOD  PROFESSION. 


1  TIMOTHY  VI.  12. 


^  tjoji,  kofd  Qt^  eternal  life  :  whereunto  thou  art  also  called^  and 
hast  professed  a  good  prqfession  before  many  witnessesT" 

tv  this  passage  St.  Paul  exhorts  llinothy  to  lay  hold  on  eter- 
nal life>  and  presents  two  powerful  motives  to  engage  him  in 
the  pursuit.  Of  these  the  first  is^  that  he  has  been  called  by 
God  to  take  possession  of  this  glorious  inheritance.  The  call 
here  spoken  of  not  only  intends  the  general  invitation  of  the 
Gospel,  but  also  that  which  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  is 
styled  Eflfectual  Calling — ^the  internal  call  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
The  second  is,  the  good  profession  which  he  had  professed 
before  many  witnesses.  Timothy  had  publicly  professed  the 
religion  of  Christ  before  many  witnesses ;  thus  declaring  that 
this  was  the  religion  of  his  choice,  and  solemnly  given  himself 
\xp  to  the  Redeemer  as  one  of  his  disciples.  In  the  former  of 
these  transactions  God  had  bound  him  to  seek  eternal  life ;  in 
the  bitter  he  had  bound  himself.  More  powerful  reasona 
could  not  be  alleged,  why  he  should  continue  to  seek  with  un- 
remitted diligence  and  fiervour  this  all-important  object. 

The  professioDi.which  Timothy  had  made  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  in  tliis>.  csg^  was  a  public  profession ;.  for.  it.waq^ 
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made  before  many  witnesses.  St.  Paul  declares  it  also  to 
have  been  a  good  profession ;  and  in  this,  as  he  spoke  by  in- 
spiration, eould  not  be  deceived. 

The  same  religion  is  pablicly  professed  in  our  churches,  as 
it  plainly  ought  to  be.  That  the  profession  when  made  ought 
also  to  be  good,  cannot  rationally  be  denied;  for  it  can  hard- 
ly be  supposed  that  any  other  will  be  acceptable  to  God. 

In  the  following  discourse  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the 
subject  with  some  attention.  In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall 
consider, 

I.  What  a  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is. 

II.  What  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  a  pnrfession  may 
be  made. 

I.  What  is  a  ffood  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  f 
A  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  in  the 
First  place,  A  declaration  that  we  believe  the  fiindamentid 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

That  some  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  fundamental,  will 
hardly  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  the  Gospel  to. 
be  a  revelation.  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  tnaths,  confor- 
mity to  which  in  our  hearts  and  lives  will  entitle  us  to  the  Hor 
vour  of  God.  Such  as  will  be  condemned  at  the  fatal  day 
among  those  who  know  the  Gospel,  we  are  assured  will  be  coor- 
demned,  because  they  obey  not  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  clearly 
certain,  that  what  we  do  not  believe  we  cannot  obey.  No  man^s 
heart  o/life  was,  it  is  presumed,  ever  better  than  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  firom  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  which  he  believed. 

Among  these  doctrines,  however,  some  are  obviously  of 
more  importance  than  others ;  and  of  such  as  possess  this  im- 
portance, some  are  obviously  essential  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  scheme  of  which  they  are  parts.  This  is  true  of  all  sys- 
tems of  thought,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  or  subject* 
Most  evidently  is  it  true  of  the  evangelical  system.  There  are 
certain  truths  of  the  Gospel  on  which  all  the  rest  depend  for 
their  whole  importance,  and  even  for  their  meaning.  If  w^ 
believe  not  these  we  believe  not  the  Gospel ;  for  without  these 
the  Gospel  is  nothing :  if  we  love  not  these,  we  love  not  the 
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Grospel ;  if  we  obey  not  these,  we  obey  not  the  GospeL  If 
we  beUeve  not  these,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  love  or 
obey  them.  No  truth  was  ever  loved  or  obeyed  until  after  it 
was  believed.  And,  as  these  truths  constitute  the  substance 
and  marrow  of  the  Grospel,  so,  unless  we  believe  them,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  evangelical  system  should  have  its  proper 
influence  either  on  our  hearts  or  on  our  lives ;  in  other  words^ 
it  is  impossible  that  we  should  be  true  disciples  of  our  Re- 
deemer, 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian  un- 
less  he  believes  the  Gospel.  It  is  so  often  and  so  expressly 
declared  in  the  Gospel  itself,  that  faith  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation,  as  to  put  to  flight  every  hope  of  obtaining  it 
without  the  possession  of  this  attribute.  Who,  after  hearing 
these  declarations,  ^^  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
^^  lasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
^  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,^  oan  rationally 
expect  to  escape  that  wrath,  or  to  obtain  that  life,  without  Jbe- 
lieving  ?  To  believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  then,  is  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  life.  But,  whatever  dse  is  in- 
eluded  in  this  faith,  it  certainly  involves  a  speculative  belief  of 
the  truths,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  faith.  Without 
such  belief  there  can  be  no  faith.  Accordingly  those  are  de- 
clared to  be  condemned  universally  who  believe  not  the  tru^. 
Those  also  who  will  be  Anally  saved,  are  dedaied  to  be  chosen 
ta  salvatbn,  not  only  through  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit^ 
but  also  through  the  belief  of  the  truth.  Nay,  the  truth  i& 
dedared  to  be  the  essential  means  of  sanctification.  ^^  SancU- 
'^  fy  them>r  says  our  Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,.  ^^  by 
"  thy  truth.     Thy  word  is  truth.'' 

Anuu^  the  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  system  of  the 
Gofipel,  those  which  together  constitute  the  character  of  Christ 
are  undoubtedly  of  primary  importance.  ^'  If  ye  believe  not 
^^  that  I  am  he,*"  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  ^^  ye  shall  die 
*^  in  your  sins..''  <<  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemn- 
'^*ed;  buti  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already .'^ 
^^  Whoso  believeth. that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  whosoever: 
<<  believeth  that  Jhs^.  i^^the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God.! 
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To  believe  in  Christ,  is  undoubtedly  to  believe  in  his  true 
character,  his  nature,  his  offices,  and  his  actions.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  believe  that  he  is  what  he  really  is — ^that  he  has 
done  what  he  really  has  done — and  that  he  has  said  what  he 
has  really  said.  All  these,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  us, 
or  be  an  object  of  our  faith,  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
believe,  then,  in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning 
Christ,  is  to  believe  in  his  character,  offices,  and  actions.  But 
to  believe  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  is  to  believe  their  true 
meaning ;  for  the  words,  independently  of  their  meaning,  are 
nothing;  and,  if  we  substitute  a  meaning  for  the  true  one, 
we  believe  not  the  Scriptures,  but  ourselves — ^not  their  mean- 
ing, but  our  own — not  a  declaration  of  God,  but  a  declaration 
of  man  put  in  its  place.  To  believe  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  scriptural  declarations  concerning  Christ  is,  then,  to  be- 
lieve the  true  character,  offices,  and  actions  of  Christ. 

What  this  meaning  is,  in  most  cases  cannot  be  lawfully  nor 
innocently  mistaken.  In  almost  all  instances  these  declara- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  were 
intended  to  be  understood  by  them.  They  are  written,  not 
in  words,  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  and,  therefore,  the  best  of  all  words. 
Hence  it  is  certain,  that  their  obvious  meaning  is  the  true  one, 
for  these  pUun  and  unanswerable  reasons,  that  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  cannot  possibly  find  out  any  other ;  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  that  God  should  have  so  written  his  word, 
as  that  those  to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed  should,  when 
fiuthfully  employed  in  examining  it,  be  necessarily  perplexed 
and  deceived. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  these  declarations  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, ^^  Christ  is  God  over  all  things,  and  blessed  for  ever  ;'*^ 
^^  this  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life  C^  ^*  he  is  the  propitia- 
^^  Uon  for  our  sins,"^  we  cannot  innocently  refuse  to  believe, 
that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  the  true  God,  and  God 
over  all  things.  These  things  are  plainly  a  part,  and  an  es- 
sential part,  of  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  to  be- 
lieve them  is  essential  to  the  faith  by  which  we  must  be  saved. 
It  is  not.  intended  here  that  the  simple  assent  of  the  under* 
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standing  to  these  or  to  any  other  pro{k>8ition  is  die  saving  fiuth 
c£Ae  Gospel.  "  With  the  heart,""  add  with  the  heart  only  I 
am  well  aware  that  '<  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.""  But 
the  belief  which  I  have  specified  is  essential  to  that  of  the 
heart,  and  to  the  righteo<<b4ie88  of  which  it  is  the  source.  ^^  The 
words  which  I  speak  unto  yoii,^  saith  our  Saviour,  ^*  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  Qfe."" 
What  is  true  of  the  declarations  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  equally  true  of  many  others.  It  will  be  eadly  seen  to  be 
impossiUe  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  enlarge  upon  them.  I 
will,  however,  barely  recite  a  few.  «  Except  a  man  be  bom^ 
agam,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.""  <<  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit.""  <^  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
^*  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."" 
A  man  is  not  justified  by  works  of  law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ.""  <*  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.""  *^  Ex- 
cept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.""  <^  Without 
^  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."*  *<  Without  holiness 
**  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."" 

All  these  declarations  carry  their  own  importance  with  them. 
All  of  them  have  an  obvious  m^ifining.  In  that  meaning  we 
are  bound  to  receive  them.  If  We  do  not,  we  certainly  do  not 
receive  the  Gospel ;  for  the  declaratimis  which  I  have  recited 
are  the  substance  of  the  Gospel. 

To  give  a  strong  example  of  the  contrary  mode  of  manag- 
ing with  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Belsham,  one  of  the  principal 
Unitarians  in  Great  Britain,  says,  that  **  Christ,  after  having 
^^  given  suffident  proo&  of  his  resurrection,  was  in  a  miracUr- 
^<  lous  manner  withdrawn  from  their  society,  which  is  describ- 
"  ed  as  an  ascension  into  heaven ;""  and  again,  ^^  Jesus  is  in- 
*^  deed  now  alive,  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  place 
^  where  he  resides,  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  ea- 
*^  gaged.""  St.  Mark,  however,  says,  **  Afier  the  Lord  had 
^  spoken  unto  the  Apostles,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven, 
and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.""     St.  Peter  says  of  him, 
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^  Vrhom  the  heavens  mtk»t  teceive,  until  die  tune  of  the  i«« 
<<  stitution  of  all  things.''  St  Paul,  that  '<  when  Christ  had 
^  by  himself  purg^  onr  sms,  he  sat  down  at  the  light  hand 
^  of  the  Majesty  on  high.*^  Christ  says  of  himself,  '^  I  over- 
'^  came,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  ik  his  throne.^  St. 
Pan!  says,  that  one  of  his  employments  is  to  uphold  all 
tlmeigs  by  the  word  6f  his  power ;  another,  to  be  over  all  diings, 
or  universally  to  rule.  St.  John  says,  that  one  of  his  ocenpa- 
tions  is  to  smite  the  nations  for  their  sins ;  another,  to  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  another,  to  be  the  light  of  heaven, 
or  the  great  source  of  knowledge  to  its'  inhabitants ;  another, 
to  feed  his  chikjien  with  die  bread  of  life,  and  to  lend  them 
into  fountains  of  living  waters. 

Now  it  is  plain  fi^mi  the  words  of  Mr.  Bdsham,  which  have 
been  recited,  Aat  he  bdieved  none  of  these  Scriptural  declara-^ 
tions  in  their  obvious  meaning,-««  meaning  as  obvious,  let  it 
be  observed,  as  that  of  any  words  in  any  language  whatever, 
-*4i  meaning  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected  without  a 
violence  done  by  no  sober  commentator  to  any  other  book. 
To  believe,  as  Mt.  Belsham  believes,  is  not  to  believe  the 
Scriptures,  but  himself.  The  Scriptures  actually  tdl  us  where 
Jesus  is,  and  what  are  his  occupations :  That  he  ascended  to 
heaven ;  that  he  resides  in  heaven ;  that  he  sits  'at  the  ri^t 
hand  of  God  on  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  that  he  will  con^ 
timue  there  till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things ;  that 
he  upholds  all  things ;  that  he  rules  all  things,  and  perfcxms 
whatever  else  I  have  recited  ifrom  the  sacred  canon. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  a  profession  of  religion  is  an 
important  duty  of  Christians.  In  such  a  profession  these  es* 
sential  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  included.  The  whole 
amount  of  any  profession  is  no  other  than  a  solemn  declaration 
of  our  faith  in  the  Scriptural  doctrines,  and  our  design  to  obey 
them.  Without  a  profession  of  the  doctrines,  therefore,  our 
design  to  obey  them  cannot  be  disclosed  or  professed,  because 
it  cannot  be  known  what  are  the  doctrines  which  we  intend  to 
obey.  In  this  case  our  profession  will  of  course  be  radically 
defective.  St.  John  accordingly  speaks  of  professii^  ^ur  be- 
lief  in  the  character  of  Christ  as  being  the  whole  amount  of 
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our  duty  in  this  respect.  *^  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that 
^^  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God."*^  And  again, 
**  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God 
^^  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God.*"  On  the  contrary,  ^'  he 
^*  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of 
^^  God ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist  whereof  ye  have 
*^  heard  that  it  should  come,  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the 
«  world.^ 

To  confess  or  profess  our  belief  that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh, 
is  to  confess  that  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  flesh,  or  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  that  therefore  he  existed  before  he  took  upon 
him  this  nature.  The  declaration  is  exactly  equivalent  to  diat 
of  St.  Paul,  ^^  Verily,  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  Angels, 
^*  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.'"  This  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  absurdity  of  applying  this  phraseology  to  a 
man.  To  say  that  Adam,  Abraham,  or  Moses  came  in  the 
flesh,  would  be  to  utter  unintelligible  nonsense.  But  to  say 
this  of  Christ,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  and  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  he 
emptied  himself,  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

To  profess  our  belief  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  to 
confess  that  he  is  all  which  this  praseology  is  customarily  em- 
ployed in  the  Scriptures  to  denote.  That  he  is  the  brightness 
of  his  glory,  the  Xa^n)^  fivo^rdfnu^,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
his  substance :  That  he  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power ;  that  by  himself  he  purged  our  sins ;  and  that  he  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Of  him  that 
makes  such  a  profession,  St.  John  says,  <^  God  dwelleth  in 
"  him,  and  he  in  God.*" 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  words,  profess  and 
confess,  are  translations  of  the  same  word,  o^oXoyf &». 

Secpnd,  A  good  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is  also 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  character. 

The  Christian  character  consists  of  those  afiections  and  that 

conduct  which  constitute  what  is  called  vital  religion ;  in  other 

words,  obedience  of  the  heart,  and  conformity  of  the  life  to  the 

doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  GospeL 
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It  is  plainly  to  no  purpose,  which  will  finally  be  useful  to 
ourselves,  that  we  believe,  in  the  most  undoubting  speculative 
manner,  the  doctrines  of  revelation ;  or  that  we  profess  this 
belief  before  mankind,  even  with  absolute  certainty,  if  we  stop 
here,  if  these  doctrines  have  no  practical  influence  on  our 
hearb  and  lives.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and  life  is  that, 
and  that  only,  which  answers  the  demands  of  the  Gospel. 
**  Then,"  says  Christ,  "  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  if  ye  con- 
**  tinue  in  my  word,*"  John  viii.  31.  And  again,  "  Herein  is 
my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye 
be  my  disaples,**^  John  xv.  8.  And  again,  "  He  that  hath 
my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
"  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him.*"  John 
xiv.  21.  And  again,  ^^  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatso- 
**  ever  I  command  you,**  John  xv.  14.  Passages  to  the  same 
purpose  are  found  every  where  throughout  the  Scriptures.  The 
whole  tenor  of  them  all  is  to  prove,  that  he  who  heareth  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  and  doeth  them,  builds  upon  a  rock,  and 
shall  never  be  moved ;  and  that  he  who  heareth  these  sayings, 
and  doeth  them  not,  builds  upon  the  sands,  and  shall  be  finally 
overthrown  with  immediate  destruction. 

In  a  good  profession  of  Christianity,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  character  which  we  profess  should  be  evangelical,  that  is, 
the  things  professed  should  all  be  such  as  are  unfolded  and 
required  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  true  and  proper  character  of 
Cluistians.  In  addition  to  the  system  of  truths,  which  we  de- 
clare ourselves  to  believe,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  profess 
also  their  influence  on  our  hearts  and  lives.  No  other  charac- 
ter is  in  the  Gospel  unfolded  and  required  as.  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian. "  If  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,"  says  St.  James, 
^*  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  imto  a  man  beholding  his  natural 
^^  face  in  a  glass ;  for  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  away, 
^*  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
<'  But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  con- 
<^  tinueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer 
^^  of  the  word,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed."  *^  No 
**  other  religion  but  this  is  vital."     This  is  the  love  of  God, 
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dut  we  keep  his  ODnnnaiidinents ;  and  theve  is  noloveef  Ood, 
where  his  ooBunaadmento  are  not  kept. 

It  has  heretofioe  been  supposed,  that  irisiUe  Christiaiutjf 
was  all  which  it  w^  necessary  to  profess  in  this  solemn  tran- 
saction. By  visible  Christianity  is  intended  an  external  con- 
formity to  the  precepts  and  ordinances  of  tiie  Gospel,  the  rnene 
outside,  the  mere  garb  of  real  Christianity.  This  ojMnion  was 
probably  derived  firom  another,  viz.  that  the  sacraments  ase 
ordinances  of  conversion,  and  not  merely  of  edification.  It 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  either  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  an  inteUigent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  since,  evidently, 
they  do  not  support  it  even  in  a  distant  manner.  As  this 
opinion  is  very  generally  excluded  from  the  present  system  of 
doctrines  held  in  this  country,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss 
it  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  as  the  members 
of  the  chiurches,  addressed  by  the  Apostles  in  their  several 
epistles,  are  lunformly  styled  sidnts,  called,  chosen,  faithful, 
sanctified,  justified,  beloved  of  God,  brethren  of  Christ,  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  and  by  many  other  equivalent  esqpressions, 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  that  the  members  of  all  other 
churches  ought  to  possess  the  character  denoted  by  this  phra- 
seology, and  that  the  religion  which  they  profess  ought  to  hfi 
the  vital  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  CSuistian  character,  or  the  vital  religion  of  the  Oospel, 
is  in  substance  made  up  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness. 
These  must  be  all  evangelical.  The  repentance  must  be  a  real 
hatred  of  sin ;  a  real  loathing  of  our  own  sinful  character ;  an 
ingenuous  and  godly  sorrow  that  we  have  offended  God,  violat- 
ed his  law,  and  abused  his  grace ;  a  sincere  intention  to  live  a 
life  of  new  obedience ;  a  real  conversion  of  soul  to  God ;  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  walk  blamelessly  in  all  his  ordinances  and 
commandments,  accompanied  by  a  voluntary  confession  of  our 
guilt,  and  a  humble  supplication  for  forgiveness. 

The  faith  professed  here  is  widely  different  from  that  specu^ 
lative  belief  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  on 
which  I  have  so  largely  insisted  under  the  first  head  of  this 
discourse.  The  faith  of  which  I  now  speak  is  an  affectionate 
confidence  in  God,  and  peculiarly  in  the  Redeemer,  as  the  only 
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Savimir,  the  01%  propitiation  for  ein,  the  only  iiitecoessor  for 
sinners.  To  the  belief  of  the  understanding  it  adds  the  affe^ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  with  exact  predsion  is  styled  trust  or 
confidence.  By  the  former  of  which  names  it  is  extraavely 
designated  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  what  is  appropriately 
called  evangelical  or  justifying  faith,  and  by  every  good  mao 
is  exercised  towards  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and 
invitations  of  the  sacred  canon,  as  well  as  toward  the  offices  of 
Christ,  and  the  character  of  God. 

Holiness  is  the  love  of  Ood,  and  of  mankind;  disinterested, 
not  selfish  love ;  the  obedience  of  the  two  great  commands  of 
the  moral  law,  together  with  that  self-denial  which  it  involves, 
styled  by  St  Paul  the  denial  of  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  a  life  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  these  principles,  styled 
by  the  same  Apostle,  living  soberly,  and  righteouriy,  and 
godly  in  the  world.  These  are  the  attributes,  and  these  the 
actions  which  form  the  Christian  character,  the  attributes  of 
which  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  the  subjects,  the  actions 
which  we  declare  our  sincere  and  fixed  intention  to  perform 
vhen  we  make  the  good  profession. 

Third,  A  g^d  profession  involves  sincerity. 
By  this  it  is  intended,  that  when  we  profess  that  we  believe 
the  doctrines  of  the  Oospel,  and  sustain  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians,  we  should  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  this 'position  will,  I  presume,  not  be  questioned.  No 
sober  man  will  doubt  that  God  ^*  desireth  truth  in  the  inward 
*^  parts,^  or  that  ^^  he  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  but  looketh  on 
<<  the  heart.*"  On  this  subject  I  have  conversed  with  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  oiFering  themselves  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  not  on^ 
of  the  number  ever  doubted  at  all  the  absolute  obligation  of 
making  this  profession  with  enture  sincerity. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  ministers  and  churches  in 
this  country,  to  admit  persons  to  a  profession  o(  religion  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  baptism  for  their  children.  In  this 
case,  the  professor  entered  into  the  same  covenant  which  was 
entered  into2.by  all  others,  engaging  to  walk  faithfully  in  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord.  Among  these 
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oidmanceS)  one  of  high  import  is  the  LorcTs  Sapper.  Yet  it 
was  the  professed  intention  of  the  candidate,  at  this  very  time, 
not  to  attend  upon  that  ordinance.  In  addition  to  this  it  was 
his  declared  apprehension,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  making  his 
profession,  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and,  therefore.  Was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  walk  in  any  of  the  commandments  or  ordinances 
of  Christ.  Glaring  as  this  contradiction  was,  both  ministers 
and  people  not  only  countenanced  it,  but  contended  for  it  with 
eagerness.  Here,  it  is  evident,  the  professor  did  not  mean 
what  he  said.  His  sincerity  was  not  that  which  God  requires ; 
the  service  began  and  ended  at  the  lips,  and  had  no  place  in 
the  heart. 

It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  this  sincerity  in  question,  that, 
in  this  transaction,  the  candidate  should  be  what,  in  the  tech- 
nical divinity  in  this  country,  has  been  styled  morally  sincere ; 
that  is,  that'  he  should  really  desire  to  become  a  Christian.  If, 
indeed,  he  desires  to  be  a  Christian  in  one  sense, — ^a  sense  not 
very  unfrequently  intended, — ^he  is  already  a  Christian ;  that 
is,  if  Christianity  appears  to  his  eye  so  lovely  and  excellent 
that  he  desires  it  for  its  own  sake.  If  he  desires  to  possess  the 
attributes  and  perform  the  actions  of  a  Christian  because  the 
character  seems  delightful  to  his  taste,  he  actually  possesses 
the  character  although  he  does  not  discern  the  fact.  But  this 
is  not  what  is  intended  in  the  case  before  us.  The  candidate  is 
here  supposed  to  desire  this  character  only  because  of  the  bless- 
ings annexed  to  it ;  in  other  words,  he  desires  to  escape  ftiture 
punishment,  and  to  obtain  immortal  life.  But  who  does  not 
desire  these  things  P  Who  would  not  willingly  be  saved  from 
perdition,  and  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  heaven  ?  If  all 
were  to  be  admitted  to  a  profession  of  religion  who  could  make 
such  a  profession  as  this,  the  Church  would  literally  include 
the  whole  race  of  Adam,  and  the  profession  would  be  summed 
up  in  this  short  sentence,  '^  I  wish  to  be  saved.*"  Happily 
both  these  schemes  have  nearly  vanished  out  of  this  State,  and 
appear  to  be  retiring  fast  from  our  country. 

In  the  covenant  into  which  we  enter  when  we  make  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  we  solemnly  avouch, — that  is,  publicly 
declare, — Jehovah  to  be  our  God,  our  Father,  our  Redeemer, 
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and  our  Sanctifier.  To  make  this  dedaiadon  true)  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  we  really  believe  ouiselyes  to  have  chosen  God 
as  our  God ;  as  our  sovereign,  whom  we  sincerely  intend  to 
obey ;  as  the  object  of  our  supretne  love,  reverence,  and  con- 
fidence ;  as  our  chief  g^ood,  in  whom  and  from  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  find  our  present  and  eternal  happiness.  At  the  same 
time  we  declare  our  reliance  on  Christ  for  redemption,  and  on 
the  Spirit  of  Grace  for  sanctification.  We  also  declare,  that  it 
is  our  sincere  wish  and  design,  to  live  now,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  and  our  real  resolution  and  engagement,  to  live  here- 
after soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  so  long  as^we  are  in  the 
world.  I  say,  we  declare  these  things,  because,  so  fkr  as  I  am 
informed,  they  are  the  substance  of  that  profession  of  religion, 
which  is  generally  required,  and  generally  made  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians  with  whom  we  are  in  communion  through- 
out our  land.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  do  not  believe  any 
such  wish,  any  such  design  to  exist  in  our  minds ;  if  we  do  not 
suppose  ourselves  to  have  formed  such  resolutions,  and  to  en- 
ter into  such  engi^ements,  we  cannot  honestly  make  these  de- 
clarations, and  have  not  that  truth  in  the  inward  parts  which 
God  certainly  requires.  If  we  have  not  chosen  God  as  our 
God,  as  our  Father,' our  Redeemer,  and  our  Sanctifier,  we  can- 
not, with  truth,  avouch  him  to  be  our  God.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  declare  oursehres  to  be  his  children.  In  other  words, 
we  cannot  make  a  good  profession  of  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel. 

Let  any  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Church  carefully 
read  the  covenant  in  use  throughout  the  great  body  of  the 
churches  of  our  commimion  in  this  country,  and  solemnly  con- 
flid^  its  import  If  I  am  not  deceived  he  will  then  see,  that 
in  order  to  mean,  in  his  profession  of  religion,  what  the  words 
of  this  covenant  obviously  signify,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  him  to  possess  the  views  and  affections  of  a  Christian. 

II.  /  shall  now  inquire  what  is  that  siaie  of  mind  in  which 
a  prqfisssion  may  be  made. 
On  this  subject  I  observe, 
First,  It  is  evident,  that  if  we  knew  with  certainty  whether 

VOL.  I.  p 
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we  were  Christians  or  not,  we  could  not  conscientiously  or  law- 
Ailly  make  a  profesdon  of  religion  unless  we  were  Christians, 
in  the  evangelical  sense. 

In  this  case  it  would  be  perfectly  known  to  us,  whether 
we  could  make  the  declarations,  iuTolved  in  a  good  profession, 
with  sincerity,  and  according  to  their  real  meaning  or  not. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  concerning  our  duty  and 
our  qualifications,  or  our  want  of  them,  for  performing  it. 
Every  man  would  then  know  that  he  could,  or  that  he  could 
not  make  a  good  profession ;  and  by  this  knowledge  his  duty 
would  be  exactiy  pointed  out. 

But  as  such  knowledge  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  can- 
didate, nor,  in  my  view,  attainable  by  him,  some  further  rule 
becomes  absolutdy  necessary  to  direct  us  in  this  important 
concern.     I  observe,  therefore. 

Second,  That  the  state  of  the  mind  in  which  a  profession  of 
religion  may  be  lawfiilly  and  scripturally  made,  is  a  preponde- 
rating persuasion  in  our  own  minds,  af^  a  diligent  and  faith- 
ful examination  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  make  this  profession 
with  the  sincerity  which  has  been  already  described. 

God  has  required  all  men  to  make  a  profession  of  religion. 
The  command  is  absolute,  and  the  duty  of  making  it  indispen- 
sable. At  the  same  time  he  has  required,  that  this  profession 
should  be  made  with  Christian  sincerity.  In  neglectmg  to 
make  this  profestion,  in  this  manner,  we  are  continually  guilty 
of  disobedience  to  a  known  command.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  [nrofession  itself,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  are 
things  equally  obligatory. 

As  has  been  observed,  certainty  or  knowledge  concerning 
our  ability  to  make  this  professbn  with  tiie  sincerity  of  Christ- 
ians, is  not  attainable  by  us,  when  we  become  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  church.  But  in  every  case  of  duty,  where 
certainty  is  not  attainable,  we  are  bound  to  govern  ourselves 
by  the  commanding  probability.  Cases  of  this  nature  are  in- 
numerable, and  constitute  almost  all  those  in  which  we  are 
concerned.  There  would  never  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  if 
all  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  to  defer  their  entrance  into 
this  office  until  they  knew  with  certaudty  that  they  were  quali- 
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fied  for  the  dudes  which  it  involved.  There  would  jiever  be  a 
communicant  in  the  Christian  church,  if  all  candidates  for  ad- 
mission were  to  wait  until  they  knew  with  certainty  their  fit- 
ness to  become  members.  Or  if  this  language  should  be 
thought  not  precisely  correct,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
very  few  persons  would  be  found  either  in  the  church  or  the 
ministry.  But  this  most  clearly  does  not  at  all  accord  with 
the  intentions  of  God  concerning  the  formation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  church  and  the  ministry,  as  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  with  the  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  A  single  instance  will  be  sufficient  to 
elucidate  this  practice.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians, 
(2  Corinthians  xii.  5.)  ^^  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be 
'"  in  the  faith.  Prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not  your 
^^  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be 
^'  reprobates  ?  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  among  you,  except  ye 
**  be  unapproved  ?^  These  Corinthians  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  the  apostle  himself,  and  bad  all  apparently  given 
what  St.  Peter  calls  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  at  their 
baptism.  Yet  St.  Paul  teaches  us  irresistibly  that,  in  their 
own  view,  they  were  only  probably  Christians,  and  might,  by 
a  faithful  examination,  find  themselves  unapproved.  As  St. 
Paul,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  admitted  such  per- 
sons into  the  church,  it  is  unquestionably  right  that  every 
minister  should  do  the  same.  As  such  persons  then  made  a 
profession  of  religion  under  the  direction  of  inspired  men,  it  is 
certainly  right 'that  the  same  persons  should  make  the  same 
profession  now. 

In  this  case,  then,  as  in  almost  all  others,  we  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  commanding  probability. 

This  I  have  styled  a  preponderating  persuasion,  that  we 
can  make  our  profession  with  Christian  sincerity.  But  a  mere 
preponderating  persuasion  is  not  enough  to  deterinine  tins 
point,  of  course.  It  is  to  be  a  preponderating  persuasion  in 
our  minds,  obtained  by  a  diligent  and  faithful  examination. 
It  will  then  be  properly  asked.  What  is  a  diligent  and  faith- 
ful examination  ? 

To  this  question  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  That  it  con- 
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skts  in  diligently  searching  the  Scriptures  for  that  information 
concerning  this  subject  which  they  communicate. 

All  the  information  which  mankind  possess,  or  can  possess, 
of  experimental  religion,  is  derived  originally  and  solely  from 
the  Bible.  To  this  fountain  of  instruction,  therefore,  every 
man  must  resort,  who  would  learn  satis&ctorily  how  to  answer 
the  great  question,  whether  he  is  a  subject  of  religion  or  not. 
MHhat  the  Scriptiires  do  not  contain,  what  conclusions  they 
do  not  warrant,  stand  in  this  case  for  nothing.  To  them,  there- 
fore, every  inquirer  must  betake  himself  often,  earnestly,  and 
faithfully,  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
decided,  this  momentous  question. 

Secondly,  In  examining,  with  similar  diligence,  other  books 
professedly  written  on  experimental  reli^on. 

Wise  and  good  men  have,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  coUected, 
with  great  industry,  care,  and  faithfulness,  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  especially  relate  to  this  subject,  arranged 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  their  connection  with  pe- 
culiar advantage— commented  on  them  with  skill  and  success 
-—and  shown  their  real  import  with  a  facility  unattainable  by 
most  other  men,  without  the  aid  of  their  labours.  To  read 
these  books,  is  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  an  advantage  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  possess,  and  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence which  we  could  not  otherwise  acquire.  Here  the  sub- 
ject ia  presented  by  itself;  and  without  that  connection  with 
other  scriptural  doctrines,  which  we  so  generally  meet  on  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  is  seen  more  clearly  and 
more  comprehensively  than  it  otherwise  could  be  by  such 
minds  as  ours. 

Thirdly,  It  consists  also  in  such  firequent  and  careftil 
conversation  with  wise  and  good  men  as  our  circumstances 
may  permit 

Christians,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  extensive  experience 
in  practicial  religion,  learn  from  that  experience  many  truths 
of  great  importance,  which  can  never  be  derived  from  mere 
speculation.  These,  for  want  of  experience,  must  chiefly  be 
unknown  to  the  candidate ;  and  even  these  which  he  knows 
wUl  often  appear  to  him  in  a  dim  and  doubtful  light,  because 
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they  are  novelties,  about  which  his  judgment  is  either  not 
formed  or  not  settled.  Not  a  little  of  the  evidence  which  he 
will  find  of  his  own  Christianity,  and  not  a  little  of  the  com- 
fort which  will  flow  from  it,  must  be  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  his  views,  affections,  and  purposes,  and  the  conduct  to 
which  they  prompt,  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Christians. 
From  this  analogy,  if  it  exist,  he  will  gain  instruction,  comfort, 
hope,  and  peace,  not  easily  attainable  from  any  other  source. 
At  the  same  time,  these  desirable  coimsellors  will  discover  to 
him  his  mistakes,  lessen  his  false  hopes  and  fUse  fears,  and 
enable  him,  in  difficult  cases,  to  distinguish  between  natural 
and  evangelical  affections — ^between  enthusiasm  and  piety. 

Such  counsellors  are,  to  the  inquirer,  living,  practical  com- 
mentators on  the  Scriptures,  and  will  point  out  to  him  passages 
of  high  importance  to  his  case,  which  would  otherwise  escape 
his  attention,  and  the  meaning  of  such  as  otherwise  he  might 
have  continued  to  misconstrue  perhaps  through  life.  They 
will  also  learn  from  him  the  particulars  of  his  own  case — ^hear 
and  answer  the  very  questions  which  he  wishes  to  propose — 
consider  and  remove  his  peculiar  difficulties,  and  enable  him 
the  better  to  judge  of  the  whole  subject,  not  in  the  abstract 
only,  as  he  must  find  it  in  books,  but  as  it  is  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  This  is  a  most  interesting  benefit  which 
he  cannot  obtain  fVom  any  other  source.       ' 

Among  these  coimsellors,  ministers  of  the  Oospel,  from 
their  extensive  intercourse  with  persons  in  these  circumstances, 
and  the  superior  knowledge  which  in  this  manner  they  scarce- 
ly fail  to  gain  of  experimental  religion,  hold  undoubtedly  the 
first  place. 

Fourthly,  It  consists  also  in  what  is  appropriately  called 
self-examination. 

Afler  all  that  can  be  done  by  others — after  all  that  can  be 
gained  from  books,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves — ^the 
application  of  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  acquired  by  the  can*^ 
didate  must  be  made  to  his  own  case  by  himself.  This  is  the 
task  :  here  lies  the  difficulty.  Books  and  other  men  may  fur- 
nish him  a  complete  summary  of  the  evidences  of  personal 
piety,  and  he  may  possess  it  without  any  material  error ;  but 
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they  cflomot  make  the  applicaticni  to  his  own  case  with  such 
precision  as  it  demands.  Books  foniish  it  only  in  the  ab- 
stract. Men,  aided  by' his  inquiries  and  representations^  may 
assist  him  while  employed  in  making  the  application  to  him- 
self. But,  after  all  which  they  may  have  done,  or  can  do, 
the  principal  labour  will  still  remain,  and  this  he  must  do. 
.  That  he  may  do  it  successftilly,  it  will  be  indispensable  that 
he  become  acquainted  with  his  own  character.  He  must 
watch  his  views,  affections,  purposes,  and  life ;  must  mark  the 
motive  which  he  feels,  and  by  which  he  is  governed ;  the  ob- 
jects on  which  he  loves  to  dwell,  and  which  he  chooses  to  pur- 
sue; the  persons  with  whom  he  delights  to  converse,  and 
whose  characters  he  regards  with  complacency;  the  resolu- 
tions of  reformation  which  he  forms,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed ;  and  the  progress  which,  upon  the  whcde, 
he  appears  to  make.  He  must  examine  diligently,  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  without  partiality,  the  manner  in  which  he  regards 
God,  the  Father,  die  Redeemer,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scrip- 
tures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  the  fa- 
mily, and  the  closet.  He  must  inquire  faithftdly  concerning 
his  obedience  to  all  the  precept  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly 
to  those  which  require  of  him  the  duties  of  piety  and  self-de- 
nial— the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  Christians — the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  holds  himself— -his  attachment  to  the 
world,  to  sense  and  sin— his  disposition  to  resist  or  yield  to 
temptation,  his  spirituality,  his  views  of  heaven,  his  disposition 
to  lay  up  his  treasure  in  that  glorious  world,  and  to  converse 
with  the  persons  and  objects  found  in  its  delightful  regions — 
his  love  of  justice,  truth,  and  kindness — his  performance  of  the 
duties  which  they  require,  and  his  desire  to  become  a  blessing 
to  those  around  him — ^his  zeal  to  promote  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  men — ^his  humility — ^his  reliance 
on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  for  justification — and  his  de- 
pendence on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  pardon,  acceptance,  and 
eternal  life.  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  is  to  dwell,  and  out  ol  which  he  wiU  find,  if  he  should 
ultimately  find  it,  a  solid  and  evangelical  hope  that  he  is  a 
Christian. 
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Fifthly,  To  all  these  miut  be  added  constant  and  fervent 
prayer  to  God,  to  guide  him  aright. 

Plrayer  is  the  best  single  mode  of  self«examination.  At  the 
same  time,  nothing  else  will  secure  to  us  the  guidance  of  our 
Maker.  He  who  would  prosper  in  the  great  duty  which  has 
been  discussed,  must  ask  faithfiiUy  and  fervently  for  the  im- 
mediate blessing  of  God  upon  all  his  endeavours ;  for  without 
this  blesdng,  they  will  be  in  vain.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
ask  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice.  We  must  ask  continually.  We 
must  importune.  We  must  wrestle.  We  must  pray  always, 
and  never  faint. 

Such  are  the  views  which  I  have  formed  concerning  this 
most  interesting  subject.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
covenant,  into  which  we  enter  when  we  make  a  profession  of 
religion,  is  in  the  Scriptures  frequently  styled  an  oath ;  that  it 
has  all  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  that  the  subject  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  transaction  the  most  solemn  of  all  those 
with  which  we  are  concerned  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  am 
persuaded  that  my  audience  will  confess  the  high  import  of 
the  duty  itself,  and  realise  the  indispensable  necessity  of  per- 
fonning  it  whenever  it  b  professedly  performed,  in  a  ftithful 
and  evangelical  manner. 


SERMON  XIII. 


THE  DANGER  OF  OPPOSING  RELIGION. 

ACTS  V.  38,  39. 

*'  And  now  I  say  unto  ycuy  refirainfrom  these  men,  and  let  them 
alone; /or  if  this  counsel,  or  this  work,  be  of  men  it  unit  come 
to  nought.  But  tf  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest 
haply  ye  befiund  even  to  fight  against  God.'" 


The  story,  of  which  these  words  are  •  part,  is  summarily  the 
following  :— 

After  the  remarkable  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and 
apparently  through  the  solemnity  and  alarm  diffiised  by  these 
awfiil  events  throughout  the  multitudes  who  were  informed  of 
it,  many  converts  were  added  to  the  Lord  by  the  miracles  and 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  Nor  was  the  impression  confined 
to  the  city  of  Jen^em.  A  great  number  of  persons  firom 
the  neighbouring  cities  brought  their  diseased  friends  and 
neighbours  to  the  apostles.  All  these,  together  with  such  as  were 
afflicted  in  the  same  manner  in  Jerusalem  itself,  were  healed. 
The  agitation  became  general,  and  soon  reached  the  Sanhe- 
drim. The  high  priest,  accordingly,  summoning  this  body  to- 
gether, composed  chiefly  of  the  licentious,  opulent,  and  volup- 
tuous sect  of  the  Sadducees,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  apos- 
tles, and  put  them  into  the  common  prison,  where  the  vilest 
malefactors  were  confined.  The  angel  of  the  Lord,  however, 
opened  the  prison  doors  by  night,  and,  bringing  them  out,  di- 
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rected  them  to  go  into  the  temple,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem.  They  went  and  preached  accor- 
dmgly. 

The  next  morning  the  high  priest  called  together  the  great 
council  of  the  Jews,  and  sent  the  proper  officers  to  bring  the 
apostles  before  them.  The  officers  went  to  the  prison,  but, 
not  finding  the  apostles,  returned  to  the  high  priest,  and  told 
him,  that  they  had  found  the  prison  shut  with  all  safety,  and 
the  keepers  standing  without  before  the  door ;  but  that,  when 
they  had  opened  the  door,  they  found  no  man  within.  This 
story  alarmed  the  council,  and  agitated  their  minds  with  a  va- 
riety of  doubts  and  fears  concerning  the  event. 

While  they  were  in  this  situation,  a  person  came  and  told 
them,  that  the  apostles  were  in  the  temple  preaching  to  the 
people.  Immediately  they  sent  the  officers  again,  and  brought 
them,  but  without  any  violence,  for  fear  of  those  who  had  as- 
sembled to  hear  them. 

When  the  Apostles  came  before  the  council,  the  high  priest 
imperiously  asked  them,  ^*  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you 

that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name?  and  behold,  ye  have 

filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,^  and  intend  to  bring  this 
^^  man'*s  blood  upon  us.""  To  this  charge  Peter  and  his  com- 
jianions  firmly  replied,  *^  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
**  man.     The  Qod  of  our  fathers  hath  raised  up  Jesus,  whom 

ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.     Him  hath  God  exalted  with 

his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince,  and  a  Saviour,  fgr  to  give  re- 
^^  pentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of  sins.  And  we  are  his 
*^  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost, 
^'  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him.^ 

By  this  information,  St.  Luke  informs  us,  they  were  cut  to 
the  heart,  and  took  counsel  to  sLiy  their  prisoners.  But  Ga- 
maliel, a  Pharisee,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  the  instructor  of  St. 
Paul,  and  had  in  reputation  among  idl  the  people,  having 
oommanded  the  Apostles  to  be  sent  out  of  the  counciLcham- 
ber  for  a  short  time,  addressed  to  his  companions  a  series  of 
observations  which  persuaded  them  to  dismiss  their  prisoners. 
They  aoeordingly  recalled  them ;  and  having  ordered  them  to 
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be  beaten  in  theb  presence,  and  chaiged  them  to  preach  no 
more  in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  let  them  go. 

The  text  is  the  concluflion  of  GamalieFs  address  to  the  San« 
hedrim,  and  is  plainly  the  substance  of  the  whole ;  the  obser- 
vations preceding  it  being  little  more  than  an  introduction  and 
an  illustration  of  the  sentence  which  it  contains,  and  of  the  ar- 
guments by  which  that  sentence  is  here  ehforoed. 

The  Apostles  were  Tigorously  employed  in  preadiing  the 
€h)6pel,  and  in  converting  mankkid  to  die  religion  of  the  cross. 
To  this  work  the  Sanhedrim,  with  an  obstinate  spirit  of  unbe- 
lief, and  with  the  malevolence  always  generated  in  the  hearts 
of  unbelievers  when  seriously  engaged  in  resisting  Chiistiani^, 
strenuously  opposed themsdves.  They  hated  the  Redeemer; 
they  hated  the  Gospel  which  he  taught ;  they  hated  Ae  reli- 
gion whidi  the  Gospel  unfolded,  and  which  it  is  the  great  means 
of  spreading  among  mankind.  So  violent  was  their  hatred,  that 
they  ordered  the  Apostles,  for  preaching  this  religion,  to  be 
beaten  with  rods  before  them  in  the  senate  chamber,  forgetting 
their  character,  and  shamelessly  violating  decency,  as  well  as 
justice.  Nor  was  this  all.  From  die  story  6f  St  Luke  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  on  die  point  of  imbruing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  these  excellent  men,  as,  a  little  time  before,  they 
had  actually  imbrued  them  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  At 
the  same  time  the  Apostles  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  their 
resentment,  nor  interfered  in  any  of  their  concerns ;  nor  could 
the  high  priest  and  his  oempanions  charge  them  with  a  single 
violation  of  any  law,  either  Jewish  or  Rconan. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  conduct  is  palpable ;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  reprobated  by  men  of  sobriety  in  eveiy  chiis- 
tian  age  and  country,  as  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  every 
principle,  both  of  righteousness  and  humanity.  We  are  not» 
however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  at  all  uncommon.  Christ  fore- 
told, antecedently  to  bis  crucifixion,  that  such  sufferings  from 
their  fellow  men  were  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  their 
allotments  in  the  present  worid.  ^^  In  the  world,^  said  he, 
^^  ye  shall  have  tribulation.?  And  again,  ^^  If  the  world  hate 
^^  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.    If  ye 
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were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own,  but  because 
ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  Remember  the  word 
'^  that  I  said  unto  you,  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord. 
If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you ;  if 
they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  aLso.*"  What 
the  Saviour  thus  taught  to  the  Apostles,  as  their  own  destina- 
tion, they  taught  their  converts  universally  as  theirs.  <<  All 
''  that  will  live  godly,""  says  St.  Paul,  '<  shall  suffer  persecu- 
"  tion."" 

In  accordance  with  these  declarations,  both  Christians  uid 
Christianity  have  been  resisted  by  wicked  men  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  resistance  has  been  dictated  by  the  same  hos- 
tility with  that  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Sanhedrim  at  the 
time  when  the  text  was  uttered.  Oflien  has  this  spirit  broken 
out  into  the  most  violent  outrage.  In  the  ten  persecutions  of 
the  church,  carried  on  by  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  and 
in  those  which  were  subsequendy  inflicted  upon  the  Wi^denses, 
the  Hussites,  and  the  Protestants  by  the  Papal  empire,  pride, 
malice,  and  cruelty  satiated  their  violence  in  aU  the  modes  of 
creating  anguish  and  agony,  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or 
the  arm  of  power  execute ;  and  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance  in  accents  which  were 
heard  and  answered.  The  heathen  Roman  empire  was  deluged 
with  slaughter  and  misery,  and  the  Papal  dominion  has  been 
overturned  by  judgments  still  more  terrible,  slaughter  more 
extensive,  and  sufferings  more  multiplied  and  more  intense. 

Under  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  toleration  has  been 
better  understood  and  firmly  established.  The  rack,  the  wheel, 
and  the  gibbet,  have  ceased  to  be  instruments  of  conversion, 
and  the  spirits  of  good  men  no  longer  rise  to  heaven  from  the 
stake  and  the  cross.  Piety  is  neither  immured  in  a  dungeon 
nor  driven  into  exile.  The  Christian  may  offer  up  the  incense 
of  his  family,  and  the  minister  that  of  his  congregation  without 
trembling  at  the  approach  of  a  sheriff,  or  anticipating  the  hor- 
rors of  a  prison. 

The  hand  has  now  delivered  over  this  office  to  the  tongue, 
and  dander,  ridicule,  and  derision  have  in  the  work  of  perse- 
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cation  succeeded  the  soouige  and  the  faggot.  The  person  of 
the  Christian  is  ordinarily  safe,  his  property  is  safe,  and  the 
warfare  is  chiefly  carried  on  against  his  good  name  and  the 
feelings  of  his  heart.  The  gain  I  acknowledge  is  real  and  im- 
portant. But  let  not  those  by  whom  the  war  is  carried  on 
imagine  that,  because  they  have  been  obliged  to  change  their 
weapons,  and  with  them  their  modes  of  attack,  they  have  there- 
fore changed  their  spirit.  The  spirit  is  still  the  same,  not 
usually  wrought  up,  I  acknowledge,  to  the  same  violence  and 
frenzy,  but  possessing  the  same  malignant  character,  hostile  to 
truth,  to  religion,  to  Christ,  and  to  6od. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  whenever  religion  revives  in  any 
given  placfe,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  appear  to 
be  seeking  the  way  to  heaven,  this  enmity  to  it  regularly  re- 
.  vives  also.  The  reason  evidently  is,  tiiat  religion  is  at  such 
seasons  presented  in  a  clearer  and  more  striking  manner  to  the 
view  of  its  enemies.  They  see  more  distinctly  what  is  its  na- 
ture, and  their  opposition  is  awakened,  just  as  the  hostility  of 
the  human  mind  is  always  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  foe.  A 
sober  man  would  naturally  say  to  persons  of  this  cast,  ^^  M^y 
do  you  indulge  this  unkind,  this  malignant  disposition  against 
these  individuals  ?  They  certainly  do  you  no  harm ;  they 
are  merely  seeking  their  own  salvation.  Why  should  they 
^^  not  seek  it  ?  If  you  will  not  go  with  them  to  heaven,  you 
ought  reasonably  to  permit  them  to  go.  Their  perdition  can 
be  of  no  use  to  you ;  for  yours  certainly  will  not  be  lighten- 
ed by  their  participation.^ 
To  dissuade  the- members  of  the  present  assembly  from  the 
indulgence  of  this  spirit  is  the  design  with  which  I  have  chosen 
the  text  as  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse.  It  is  my  intui- 
tion especially  to  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  which  I  have 
last  mentioned,  and  to  engage  those  who  hear  me  to  shun  all 
opposition  to  the  revival  and  prevalence  of  religion. 
For  this  purpose  I  observe,  in  the 

First  pkce.  Thai  this  spirit  isexactiy  the  same  with  Aat  ef 
the  Sanhedrim. 

This  truth  hardly  needs  to  be  illustr^tted.    Hatred,  exercised 
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by  persons  of  the  same  character,  is  the  same  emotion,  too 
obviDiisly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.     Could  we  be  at  a  loss ;  the 
efiects  produced  in  both  cases  are,  to  a  great  extent,  exactly 
the  same.     The  obloquy,  contempt,  and  ridicule  thrown  upon 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were  in  no  respect  difierent  from  the 
same  things  as  they  are  now  dealt  out  to  Christians.     The 
Jews,  to  whom  Paul  addressed  himself  at  Rome,  said  concern- 
ing the  Christians  of  that  time,  ^*  We  know  that  this  sect  is 
"  every  where  spoken  against.""    Then,  indeed,  the  enemies  of 
religion  were  able  to  add  violence  to  obloquy,  and  to  torture 
the  persons,  and  destroy  the  lives  of  those  whom  they  hated, 
as  well  as  to  wound  their  good  name.     Were  the  same  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  modem  enemies  of  Christiani^,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  employ  it  in  a  similar 
manner. 

But  there  is  probably  not  an  individual  of  this  character 
who,  whenever  he  reads  the  story  of  the  Jewish  high  priests 
and  their  coadjutors,  does  not  severely  condemn  them  in  his 
thoughts  for  their  hostility  and  injustice  to  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  *^  But  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man !  whosoever  thou 
**  art  that  judgest ;  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  con- 
**  demnest  thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things;^ 
the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  He  who,  from  read- 
mg  the  history  of  crimes,  particularly  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
does  not  learn  to  avoid  them,  but  terminates  his  views  merely 
in  censuring  others,  while  he  practises  the  same  iniquity,  cer- 
tainly reads  in  vain.  Every  such  man,  when  he  is  opposing 
and  maligning  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  or  those  who  profess 
it,  or  attempting  to  discourage  others  from  professing  it,  ought 
to  say  within  himself,  I  am  one  of  the  progeny  of  Caiaphas 
and  die  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  I  have  the  same  spirit,  and  am 
engaged  in  the  same  work.  All  the  censures  which  I  bestow 
upon  them  ought,  of  course,  to  rebound  upon  myself. 

II.  BoUithec(mductandch£sracUrofG€maliel,a8exhM^ 
in  the  texty  plainly  merit  the  highest  commendation. 

Probably  no  person  ever  read  the  story  without  yielding  the 
most  entire  approbation  to  thb  distinguished  man.     The  tran- 
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sacdon  was  that  of  a  moment,  and  the  speech  which  he  made 
is  contained  in  four  sentences.  But  he  has  guned  more  cre- 
dit with  succeeding  ages  than  his  compeers  would  have  ac- 
quired by  acting,  as  they  really  acted,  during  the  years  of 
Methuselah.  This  every  one  who  reads  the  story  knows.  If, 
then,  he  does  not  cherish  the  same  disposition,  and  act  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  manner,  he  refuses  to  do  what  his  own 
conscience  testifies  to  be  right,  what  he  knows  to  be  worthy . 
and  honourable.  Thus  he  follows  an  example  which  he  con- 
demns with  unqualified  reprobation,  and  refuses  to  copy  what, 
in  the  same  unqualified  manner,  he  approves.  How  could  he 
more  severely  condemn  himself? 

III.  7%w  hoMUyj  and  all  its  nudignant  efforts,  are  unns" 
cessary  and  useless, 

*^  If  this'  counsel  or  this  work,^  said  Gamaliel,  *^  be  of  men, 
^*  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  Ood,  ye  cannot  over- 
«  throw  it.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  in  the  first  place,  because 
Christianity  and  Christians  will  do  no  harm  to  men  of  this  de- 
scription. 

That  Christians  will  not  be  active  in  doing  injuries  to  such 
men,  they  themselves  perfectly  know.  Such  conduct  would 
be'directly  contradictory  to  all  their  professions,  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  example  of  their  Master  and  his 
disciples,  and  to  the  behaviour  of  Christians  at  the  present 
time.  All  this  these  men  perfectly  imderstand,  and  feel  that 
they  «re  absdlately  safe  firom  every  injury  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Nor  are  they  exposed  to  any  injury  from  Christianity.  All 
the  purposes  of  Christianity  towards  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians, are  fairly  summed  up  in  the  address  of  Moses  to  his 
&ther-in-law,  "  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which 
"  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you."  "  Come  thou  with  us, 
"  and  we  will  do  thee  good ;  for,  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
"  concerning  Israel.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea, 
**  it  shall  be  that  what  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us, 
"  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee.''    That  such  is  the  true  spi- 
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rit  of  Christianity  can  be  denied  by  no  person  who  reads  the 
Oospel ;  and  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  profess  them- 
selves Christians,  in  the  churches  of  this  country,  can  no  more 
be  denied  by  any  person  who  examines  their  Uves  with  a  mo- 
derate share  of  attention  and  candour.  Here,  certainly,  there 
is  no  foundation  laid  for  hostility  or  hatred.  Christians  cer- 
tainly believe  that  Christianity  is  the£rst  of  all  blessings,  and 
the  best  of  all  characters.  To  wish  and  to  labour  that  their 
fellow-men  may  possess  this  character,  and  obtain  these  bless- 
ings, is  certainly  benevolent  and  amiable,  and  claims  the  ut- 
most good-will  from  all  men.  Even  if  they  are  deceived  in 
this  belief,  they  are  still  not  the  less  amiable.  The  design  is 
equally  kind,  and  the  disposition  equally  commendable.  They 
may  be  pitied  for  their  error ;  but  they  cannot,  without  the 
grossest  injustice,  be  regarded  with  hatred. 

Still  less  is  there  any  room  for  animosity  in  the  case,  espe- 
cially under  consideration ;  that,  in  which  persons  are  merely 
seeking  their  own  salvation.  That  I  diould  become  a  Chris- 
tian, or  seek  to  become  a  Christian,  cannot  possibly  do  any 
harm  to  my  neighbour's  property^  his  reputation,  his  liberty, 
his  life,  his  comfort,  his  family,  or  his  future  well-being.  All 
these  are  absolutely  unmolested  by  me,  and  are  left  just  as 
they  were  before.  My  neighbour  has,  therefore,  no  cause  to 
complain  of  me,  or  to  regard  me  with  ill  will.  His  hatred,  if 
he  exercises  it,  is  groundless,  unprovoked,  and  incapable  of 
justification. 

Second,  If  Christianity  is  a  delusion,  a  mere  mistake,  or  a 
mere  contrivance,  this  opposition  is  unnecessary  and  useless, 
because  the  delusion  will  come  to  nothing  of  itself.  <^  If  this 
^'  counsel,  or  this  work,^  said  (Gamaliel,  *^  be  of  men,  it  will 
^^  come  to  nought^ 

In  this  case,  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  than  a  candid, 
fair  exposure  of  the  delusion  or  the  trick.  Christians  in  this  coun- 
try are  certainly  as  able  to  understand  the  force  of  arguments  as 
any  other  body  of  men,  and  in  all  other  cases  are  as  ready  to 
yi^  to  them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  would  not  with  equal  readiness  yield  to  them  in  this.   To 
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fiur  arguments  tibere  nerer  can  be  a  reasonable  objection,  let 
the  doctrine  argued  against  be  what  it  may.  Nor  if  Chris- 
tianity be  a  delusion,  can  there  be  a  single  reason  to  beUeve, 
that  it  is  at  aU  more  incapable  of  being  exposed  and  disproved 
than  other  delusions.  A  way  is,  therefore,  perfectly  open  in 
this  manner,  in  which  religion  may  be  effectually  resbted,  if 
resistance  to  it  can  be  effectual.  To  this  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection. 

But  all  other  modes  of  opposition  to  Christianity  will  be  in 
yain.  Hostility  in  all  the  forms  of  persecution,  slander,  and 
ridicule  has  been  tried  long,  laboriously,  and  often  enough  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  mind,  that  it  can  never  accom- 
plish this  work.  Occasionally  it  has  checked  the  progress  of 
religion ;  at  times  it  has  driven  it  out  of  one  city  and  country 
to  another ;  and  at  times  it  has  forced  Christians  to  conceal 
themselves  firom  the  agents  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Usually, 
it  has  produced  the  contrary  effects.  The  blood  of  mart3rrs 
has  been  proverbially  styled  the  seed  of  the  church ;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  rulers  of  Christendom  have  become  so  entirely 
satisfied  of  this  truth,  that  they  have  ceased  firom  persecuting 
their  subjects  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  or  cha* 
racter. 

Slander,  also,  and  ridicule  have  been  completely  tried  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  have  failed  equally  with  the  cross  and 
the  faggot.  Infidels  have  exhausted  their  contempt,  their 
obloquy,  and  their  wit  upon  Christianity  and  Christians,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  effort  has  been  tried  in  many  coun- 
tries for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  in  every  form  which 
their  ingenuity  could  devise.  Why  should  it  be  tried  again  ? 
The  experiment  has  certainly  been  made  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
malignity  itself,  that  the  end  can  never  be  accomplished  in  this 
manner.  Hatred  may  indeed  be  indulged  again,  but  the  hope 
of  success  can  never  be  rationally  entertained. 

Third,  If  the  religion  of  the  Gk>spel  is  true,  all  opposition 
to  it  will  certainly  fail ;  ^<  but  if  it  be  of  Ood,  ye  cannot  over- 
'<  throw  it.^  Such  was  the  sentence  of  Gamaliel, — a  sentenpe 
so  obvious,  that  a  sober  man  must  be  astonished  to  find  that  it 
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was  ever  doubted ;  and  so  solemn,  that  such  a  m£Kn  must  be 
scarcely  less  astonished  that  it  does  not  control  all  human 
measures  relating  to  this  subject. 

Mankind  never  attempt  to  resist  the  circuit  of  the  seasons ; 
to  force  water  up  hill ;  to  control  the  clouds,  the  winds,  or 
the  waves.  They  never  attempt  to  plough  th^  rocks,  to  level 
the  mountains,  or  to  dry  up  the  rivers.  Why  do  .they  not 
attempt  these  things  ?  It  will  be  answered,  '^  Because  they 
are  plain  impossibilities.^  If  Christianity  be  the  work  of  God, 
it  will  be  equally  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  taking  its  own 
course,  and  from  spreading  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  pleases. 
Men  can  no  more  resist  the  hand  of  God  in  one  case  than  in 
any  other ;  in  the  moral,  than  in  the  physical  world ;  in  op- 
posing the  operations  of  his  Spirit,  than  in  controlling  the 
winds  and  the  waves.  With  respect  to  all  these  things,  and 
to  all  alike,  the  language  of  this  Great  Being  is,  ^^  I  work,  and 
'*  who  shall  let  it  ?  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 
^^  my  pleasure.*"  How  delirious  then  must  be  every  expecta- 
tion of  success  in  undertaking  to  resist  Christianity,  if  the  Gos- 
pel be  true. 

From  these  observations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that 
all  efforts  of  this  nature  must  be  foolish  in  the  extreme,  be- 
cause they  are  so  easily  and  so  certainly  seen  to  be  fruitless- 
But  this  is  not  aU.     For,  in  the 

Fourth  place.  This  opposition  to  Christianity  is  in  the  h^- 
est  degree  dangerous,  ^^  lest  haply  ye  be  found  fighting  against 
God.*"  Such  was  the  solemn  warning  of  the  distinguished 
man,  who  spoke  in  the  text  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, — a  warn- 
ing published  in  the  Scriptures,  that  it  might  be  addressed  to 
all  other  persons  of  the  same  dispositions  to  whom  the  Bible 
should  come,  and  that  it  might  by  them  be  beneficially  applied 
to  themselves. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  this  conduct  may  in  some  measure 
be  learned  from  the  following  considerations  i — 

In  the  first  place. 

Every  person  who  opposes  the  commencement  or  the  pro-  • 
gress  of  religion  in  others,  hardens  his  own  heart. 

All  the  hatred  and  ciontempt  which  he  indulges  in  this  case> 

VOL.  I.  a 
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irill  rest  ultimately  upon  the  tetigion  et  thc^  Gospel.  He  may 
flatter  himself  widi  many  ingenious  contriTanoes,  that  his  hos- 
tility is  directed  only  against  enthusiasm,  extravagance,  and 
Buperstitioik,  and  thus  may  endeavour  to  find  justification  for 
his  conduct.  But  he  will  learn  in  the  end,  and,  if  he  would 
honestly  examiue  his  heart  one  hour,  he  would  now  learn,  that 
his  ha^ed  and  his  contempt  are  both  pointed  against  Chris- 
tianity itself,  and  not  against  its  counterfeits.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  contempt  and  hatred  often  indulged, 
become,  like  all  other  passions,  habitual,  and  of  course  power- 
ful and  obstinate.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  all  preced- 
ing ages,  have  become  regularly  more  and  more  hostile  by  all 
the  successive  exercises  of  their  enmity.  We  read  their  his- 
taryf  and  are  amazed  to  see  their  hatred  of  men  who  had  done 
them  no  wrong,  their  unreasonableness,  their  cruelty,  their 
renunciation  of  all  human  feelings,  their  adamantine  hardness 
of  bes^  and  the  infernal  pleasure  with  which  they  satiated 
themselves  on  the  deploralde  sufferings  at  unoffending  Chiis- 
tians.  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  These  men  originally  had 
hearts  as  susceptible  as  ours.  Their  obduracy  was  the  result 
of  their  conduct.  They  themselves  rendered  their  hatred  of 
fdigion  thus  intense ;  they  shut  their  own  bowels  against  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.' 

No  emotion  so  soon,  so  easily,  or  so  insensibly  produces 
hardness  of  heart  as  contempt.  He  who  hates  religion,  may 
cease  to  hate  it;  but  who  will  ever  become,  who  will  ever 
think  of  becoming,  what  he  despises  ?  Contempt,  whatever 
may  be  tibe  person  or  thing  towards  which  it  is  directed,  al- 
ways flatters  us  with  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  superiority  in 
wisdom  and  goodness.  To  persuade  us  from  indulging  an 
emotion  so  gratifying  to  our  pride,  is  a  Herculean,  and  ordi- 
narily a  hopeless  task.  Accordingly,  the  wisdom  of  God  ex- 
daims  at  the  sight  of  these  men,  *^  How  long  will  scomers 
*^  delight  in  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?^ 

In  this  manner  the  opposers  of  religion  remove  themselves 
fair  from  it  <<  Hearken  unto  me,^  says  Ood,  ^'  ye  stout  heart- 
<<  ed,  who  are  far  from  righteousness.'*^  They  hate  it,  th^ 
deqrise  it  more.and  more,  and  thus  mike  their  situation  con- 
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tiiteaBy  Hftote  aaaki  fiMiie  dsngeroua,  until  it  becomea  dnepente. 
Mow  melandioly  an  anployineiit  k  tfab  for  a  being  who  i» 
ildyandbig  daily  towards  the  final  judgment ! 

Second,  Bvery  person  c^  tbb  chaf  acter  daily  provokes  the 
anger  of  Ood  against  himself. 

If  the  Gosflel  is  tme,  the  estabUAment  of  the  religion  which 
it  nnfdids  is  the  chief  end  of  aU  the  works  of  God  in  this  low^ 
er  world.  Christ  himself  says,  that  he  ^^  came  to  seek  and  to 
^  sate  that  which  was  lost^  *^  There  is  joy  m  heaven,^  says  the 
SBiM  glorious  person^  **  oyer  one  smner  that  repenteth,  more 
^'  than  over  ninety  tnd  nii;ie  who  need  no  repentanoe.*"  Christ 
^Bed^  that  siflPAelrs  iBPiglfl  become  religious.  The  Spirit  of  graqe 
came  into  the  world  to  sanctify  sinners,  that  they  mi^t  b^ 
come  let^ious.    When  (ssnners  become  reUgious,  all  heaven 

0      a 

Tcjoiets. 

Can  it  then  be  beHeved,  that  God  can  regard  persons  wha 
wantonly  oppose  religion  in  others,  andendeavoiur,  with  hatred 
and  contempt,  with  dander  and  ridicule^  to  prevent  tiiem  from 
becoming  rdigious^  in  any  other  manner  than  with  indiguA- 
tidn  and  abhorrence.  The  Jews,  notwithstaadiBg  their  enor- 
mous guik  in  eruc^ring  their  Saviour^  would  plaiidy  have 
escai^ed  the  destruction  wUch  overwhelmed  their  natbn,  if 
they  had  embraced  Ae  rdigion  of  the  Gospri.  This  weknow, 
btonne  snch  of  Aem  who  did  embrace  it  actually  escaped. 
Their  rejection  of  ChriatiaBity,  therefore,  and  the  hosUli^  with 
irhicb  they  opposed  its  progress,  became  the  immediate  cause 
ef  tbeee  wonderful  miseries  which  befel  their  nation;  of  that 
tremendous  rum,  which  our  Saviour  s^les  such  as  was  not 
ffom  the  beginning  of  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  Who  that 
reads  tte  history  ef  this  unparalleled  eventy  and  considers  the 
infliience  which  enmty  to  religitm  had  in  producing  it,  can 
fill  tb^  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  found  in  the  same  ranks 
with  those  nnseteUe  work^s  of  ini^ty  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  consideratioki  still  more  awful,  if  any 
thing  can  be  more  awful,  than  either  of  these  which  have  been 
jlisiitioned  When  the  Phai^es  ehai^ed'  our  Saviour  with 
cahting  out  demond  by  Beebebub,  theprinee  of  demons;  after 
teftiting  ibm  nfttuatcd  m  well  as  im^us  suggestion)  he  sub-^ 
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joined  to  his  arguments  this  terrible  monition,  <*  Wherefore, 
I  say  unto  you,  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  unto  men ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
'*  Ohost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever 
<^  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
'<  him ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  it 
<^  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in 
**  the  world  to  come.'' 

The  sin  specified  in  these  declarations,  is  obviously  singled 
out  as  being  alone  in  the  list  of  human  crimes,  and  as  plainly 
standing  far  aloof  from  every  other.  <<  All  manner  oCsin  and 
*^  of  blasphemy,'*  says  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
^  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  agunst 
<'  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  for^ven  him,  neither  in  this 
**  worl^d,  neither  in  the  world  to  come."  All  other  sina  are 
pardonable  ;  this  lies  beyond  the  reach  even  of  infinite 
mercy. 

It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Ohost  to  sanctify  men, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  awaken,  convince,  and  renew  the  soul, 
that  is,  to  communicate  to  it  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  To 
resist  the  commencement  and  the  progress  of  religion  in  our 
fellow-men,  is  therefore  to  resist  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
in  his  peculiar  office.  To  speak  evil  of  the  commenoemesvt 
and  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul  is  to  speak  evil  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  his  peculiar  agency,  of  his  appropriate  character,  of 
the  great  purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  Of  aH 
purposes  this  is  the  most  benevolent,  the  most  glorious,  the 
most  god-like.  It  is  no  other  than  to  rescue  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  the  human  race  from  endless  sin  and  death,  and  to 
raise  them  to  immortal  life  and  holiness.  Compared  with  it, 
the  creation  of  the  whole  material  system  is  nothing.  God 
here  is  seen  in  his  most  honourable  and  most  amiable  charac- 
ter, and  is  eminently  jealous  for  hitf  glory,  and  regards  all  op- 
position made  to  him,  while  engaged  in  this  most  benevolent 
employment,  with  peculiar  abhorrence. 

I  win  not  say,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  can  warrantably  be  said, 
neither  do  I  believe  that  every  degree  of  opposition  to  thia 
workof  the  divine  Spirit  amounts  to  the  unpardonable  sin ;  but 
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that  this  sill  is  found  somewhere  in  the  progpress  of  such  le- 
sutance,  and  in  some  degree  or  other  of  this  evil  speaking,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt.  What  is  there  which  can  be  cidled 
speaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  speaking  against  his  peculiar, 
appropriate,  official  agency  is  not  of  this  nature  ? .  The  reason  why 
dus  crime  cannot  be  forgiven  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  attacking 
and  insulting  God  when  coming  out  to  man  on  the  kindest  of 
all  designs,  with  forgiveness,  sanctification,  and  eternal  life  in 
his  hands ;  pres^iting  himself  in  a  character  singularly  amiable 
and  glorious,  and  demanding  of  mankind  their  highest  adora- 
tbn,  gratitude,  and  praise. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  doing  the  greatest  injury  in  our  power, 
nay,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  injuries  to  our  fellow-men.  It 
is  to  fix  them  in  obstinate  and  hopeless  sin.  It  is  to  help  them 
onwaod  to  perdition.  It  is  to  preclude  them  firom  the  attain- 
ment pf  holiness.  It  is  to  rob  t^em  of  an  interest  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  It  is  to  shut  them  out  of  heaven.  Compared  widi 
these  things,  what  is  it  to  plunder  them  of  their  estates  by 
£Eaud,  or  of  their  lives  by  murder  ? 

Let  every  person,  then,  who  finds  in  himself  the  least  dispo- 
tttion  to  enter  upon  this  employment,  tremble,  lest  he  be  found 
fighting  against  God  Let  him  shudder,  lest  he  should  even 
now  be  advancing,  lest  he  should  already  have  fiur  advanced, 
towards  the  perpetration  of  that  sin  for  which  there  is  no  for- 
|;iveness.  Let  him  remember  that  his  progress  in  this  dread- 
ful course  may  be  real,  rapid,  and  yet  imperceptible  to  himself. 
Sinners  are  rarely  sensible  of  the  growth  of  their  evil  habits, 
and  never  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow,  nor  of  the 
guilt  which  they  themselves  inc^r  by  indulging  them,  nor  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  But  neither  the  guilt, 
nor  the  danger  are  on  this  account  the  less  real,  or  the  less  to 
be  dreaded.  How  would  the  most  stout-hearted  person  in  this 
assembly  tremble,  if  assured  that  the  sentence' of  final  condem- 
nation was  already  passed  upon  him,  and  that  his  perdition  was 
sealed  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

At  the  same  time,  let  diose  who  are  awakened  to  solemn 
consideration  concerning  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace, 
and  have  begun  to  remember  that  they  have  souls  which  must 
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eiAer  be  sayed  ot  lost,  bewftre  how  tbey  reiuc  the  merdfiil  k* 
fluence  of  the  same  diTine  agent  fai  rouBing  them  to  joat 
thoughts  about  their  condition  and  a  rational  concern  for  their 
eternal  "weU-being.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  oppose  the  Sfint 
of  <}od,  thus  graciously  employed  to  bring  us  to  saltation. 
God  is  not  mocked.  If  you  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you  ( 
and  you  have  no  right  to  believe  that  he  wiU  ever  return  to 
you  again.  Keep  before  your  eyes  the  parable  of  the  unclean 
spirit,  who,  after  he  had  gone  out  of  the  mui,  and  had  wander- 
ed fer  ^  season  in  desert  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  nous, 
aaid  to  himself,  *^  1  will  return  to  my  house,  whence  I  cfoaa 
*<  out.^  Accordingly  he  went,  and  found  it  empty,  swept, 
and  garnished.  Then  he  took  seven  other  spirits,  worse  tfaaa 
himself,  and  entered  with  them  into  the  soul  of  the  miserable 
wretch  from  whom  he  had  been  <»ice  cast  out.  Well  nnght 
our  Saviour  add  this  mdanchdy  reflection,  <^  The  last  slate  ef 
^  that  mwR  is  worse  than  t^  firat'^ 


,  SERMON  XIV. 


ON  REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION. 


ISAIAH  LX.  8. 

^  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  chud^  and  as  the  denes  to  their 

windows  V* 

Thbsx  woidfl  axe  a  pan  of  the  moat  aplendid  prophecy  con- 
f^eniifig  the  future  glory  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  Soip- 
tuiea.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Prophet  describea,  in  the 
moat  affecting  terma,  the  miaerable  atate  of  the  Jewish  naticm 
immediately  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  immediately  before  the  Milleimium.  In 
dbe  last  mentioned  period  of  declension,  God  is  exhibited  as 
inflicting  exemplary  yengeance  upon  the  apostates  eapedally 
conoemed  in  it,  and  then  aa  gloriously  exerting  his  power,  wis- 
dom, and  mercy,  to  save  the  world  firom  absolute  ruin.  Aa  a 
eooaequence  of  this  united  display  of  vengeance  and  mercy,  it 
ia  declared,  that  they  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  firom  tho 
Feet,  and  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  e^emy 
wiU  indeed  come  in  like  a  flood ;  but  his  ex^ons,  however  fu- 
rious and  formidable  they  may  seem  will  be  in  vain ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lifk  up  a  standard  against  him.  The 
Redeemer  also  will  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn 
svay  ungodUneas  ftom  Jacob.  Christ  will  appear  in  a  peculiai 
■anner  to  his  Church  and  to  hia  miniatera,  for  their  prQtection^ 
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encouragement,  and  success.  The  covenant,  mentioned  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  chapter,  will  then  be  carried  into  complete 
execution.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God  will  no 
more  depart  from  his  children,  nor  from  their  children,  through- 
out all  succeeding  generations. 

Enrapl^ured  with  the  prospect  of  these  wonderful  events,  the 
Prophet  hastens  through  the  intervening  ages  on  the  wings  of 
inspiration ;  and  stationing  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious 
scenes  which  he  had  anticipated  with  wonder  and  delight,  calls 
upon  the  Church  to  arise  and  shine ;  her  light  being  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her.  Darkness,  he  informs 
her,  will  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  her  approaching  prosperity, 
cover  the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people ;  but  the  Lord 
shall  arise  upon  her,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  her.  As 
an  immediate  ^ect  of  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  Christ  to 
his  Church,  he  informs  her  that  the  Gentiles,  the  innumerable 
inhabitants  of  this  great  world,  shall  come  to  her  light,  and 
their  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  sun-rising.  The  Prophet 
then  directs  her  to  lift  up  her  eyes  round  about,  i.  e.  cast  them 
over  the  whole  horizon,  and  to  see.  *^  All  they,^  he  exdaims^ 
are  now  gathering  themselves  together;  they  come  unto 
thee.'"  This  is  the  end,  for  which  they  assemble  by  one 
great  and  universal  impulse,  moving  at  once  the  whole  fiunily 
of  Adam.  Strangers  as  they  have  heretofore  been,  th^  have 
now  become  sons  and  daughters ;  and  shall  be  nursed  or  car- 
ried as  children  at  her  side. 

Full  of  this  astonishing  event,  so  sudden  so  momentous,  the 
Prophet,  continuing  his  strain  of  rapture,  and  addresong  the 
Church  in  the  name  of  God,  subjouis, — '<  Thou  shalt  fear 
**  and  overflow  with  joy,  and  thy  heart  shall  be  rufBed  and 
**  dilated ;  and  the  riches  of  the  sea  shall  be  poured  in  upon 
"  thee,  when  the  wealth  of  the  nations  shall  come  unto  thee : 
^  an  inundation  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of 
^*  Median  and  Epha.  All  of  them  irom  Saba  shall  come ;  gold 
^  and  frankincense  shall  they  bear.  And  the  praise  of  Jeho* 
^  vah  shall  they  joyfully  proclaim*  All  the  flocka  of  Kedar 
^  shall  be  gathered  tmto  ^hem ;  unto  thee  shall  the  rams  o£ 
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Nebaioth  minister.  They  shall  ascend  with  acceptance  on 
my  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory.*"  * 
These  animals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  exhibited  as  partak- 
ing of  the  same  general  impulse ;  and  (instead  of  being  com- 
pelled, as  heretofore,  to  the  place  of  sacrifice)  as  Toluntarily 
assembling  themselves ;  taking,  by  one  common  instinct,  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  and,  of  their  own  accord,  ascending  the  al- 
tar of  God.  Amazed  at  this  unexampled  event,  the  prophet 
casts  hitf  eyes  beyond  this  multitude  of  voluntary  offerings, 
and  beholds  a  vast  assembly  of  mankind  moving  around  in  die 
same  direction,  and  pointing  their  course  to  the  temple  of  Je« 
hovah.  At  this  wonderful  sight  he  exclaims,  in  the  language 
of  the  text,  *^  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
"  doves  to  theb  windows  ?'^ 

The  questicm,  ^^  Who  are  these  ?""  plainly  indicates,  that 
the  persons  spoken  of  were  either  unknown  or  unexpected. 
They  are  said  to  fly  as  a  doud.  They  were  of  course  a  vast 
multitude,  and  were  hastening  eagerly  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation. They  are  said  to  fly  as  the  doves  to  their  windows, 
and  were  therefore  considered  as  returning,  with  a  dove-like 
spirit,  to  their  final  and  proper  residence.  As  this  is  a  pre- 
diction inspired  by  Grod  himself,  it  will  one  day  be  certainly 
fiilfiUed. 

From  the  text  thus  introduced,  I  derive  the  following  ob- 
servations:—* 

I.  At  some  fiiture  period  a  vast  multitude  of  mankind  will 
be  gathered  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

II.  This  multitude  wiU,  in  a  great  measure,  consbt  of 
such  persons  as  were  not  rationally  expected  to  become  Chris- 
tians. 

III.  These  persons  will  enter  the  church  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  with  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

iy«  They  will  possess  a  dove-like  character. 


I.  Mwme/viure  period  a  vast  nuikUudeqfmanUnd  will 
gathered  into  the  church  ofChriet. 


*  Lowth't  Tnuulation. 
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Of  the  truth  of  thiB  propocddon  Aere  cm  be  little  doubt,  to 
him  who  ailfliits  this  chapter  to  be  a  part  of  divine  revelation. 
At  it0  pommencement,  the  chmch  is  called  upon  to  arise  and 
Bhine,  her  light  being  come,  aud  the  glocy  of  the  Lord  being 
liaen  upon  her ;  and  is  informed  that  the  Gentiles,  t .  e.  the 
great  bo^  of  them — ^the  mass  of  mankind,  comprehended  ia 
the  Jewish  language  under  this  name — shall  come  to  her 
%ht ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth,  '<  shall  walk  in 
**  her  light,  and  their  kings  in  the  brightness  of  her  sun-ria* 
^^  ing,^  t.  «.  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Bi^teouaness,  or  the 
moral  light  of  the  Saviour.  In  ihe  £th  verse,  the  diurch  is 
directed  to  lift  her  eyes  round  about  and  see ;  and  is  infiorm- 
ed,  that  all  of  them  are  gathering  themselves  together,  and 
ooming  unto  her.  Finally,  it  is  declared,  that  they  are  be- 
eome  her  sons  and  daughters,  wha  are  to  be  carried  and  fos- 
tered, tmb  beloved  duldren,  at  her  side. 

This  immense  train  is  the  sulgect  of  the  text.  The  great 
world  of  man  is  the  body,  wUdi,  ^  flying  as  a  doud,  and  as 
*^  the  doves  to  their  wmdows,^  occaooned  the  astonishment 
#nd  rapture  of  the  prqphet 

II.  7%M  mnAitafe  wiU^  m  a  grtat  metuwrt^  cansui  qf 
much  persons  cm  were  not  raHonaUy  expected  to  become  Chrit* 
Hans. 

This  truth  is  sufliciently  indicated  by  the  question  in  tibe 
text^Hi  question  adLsd  evidently  witii  surprise  and  exdama- 
tion — *^  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  doud,  and  as  die  doves 
**  to  their  windows  ?^  Why  is  tiiis  inquiry  made  ?  Evidently 
because  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  were  either  unknown  to 
the  prophet,  or  were  unexpected  by  him.  They  cannot  have 
been  unknown,  because  he  has  before  told  us  who  they  were. 
It  was  their  character,  therefore,  which  especially  astonidied 
his  mind.  Nor  sh^  we  wonder  at  this  fiict,  if  we  consider 
the  actual  character  of  those  who  are  here  exhibited  as  volun- 
tarily hastening  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  They  are  hea- 
then, Mohamedans,  votaries  of  the  fijredc  and  Romisb  sov 
perstitions,  Jews,  and  infidels.  All  of  these  have  been  bitter 
and  persecuting  enemies  to  Chskt  and  his  church.    The  hea- 
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dien,  I  ackiuyirledge,  cbd  not,  in  many  inBttnoes,  even  know 
Urn  bjr  name.  Yet  diey  always  opposed  his  government  and 
led^nption,  so  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with  them ;  refua- 
4mI  to  peiConn  those  acts  of  duty  which  they  understood,  and 
obstinately  and  characterisdcally  perpetrated  the  crimes  which 
he  had  forbidden.  The  rest  knew,  and  rejected  him ;  hated 
his  word  and  his  followers ;  were  guilty  of  every  sin ;  and  ne- 
^ected  every  duty.  Well  might  the  prophet  be  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  such  men  changed  into  disciples  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Were  we  to  be  alive  at  the  time,  and  to  be  actual 
flpectat(Nrs  of  the  event,  should  we  not  be  amazed  to  see  the 
Jew,  with  a  heart  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  re-acting  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  by  bitterly  opposing  his  redempticm,  and 
a  reprobate  of  eighteen  hundred  years  changed  into  a  penitent, 
believing,  meek,  humble,  disciple  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Should  we 
not  be  astonished  to  behold  the  Mohamedan,  lewd,  revenge- 
fid,  bigoted,  and  seeking  a  paradise  of  sensuality,  by  external 
•ablutions,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  stupid  veneration  for  the 
author  of  the  Koran,  publicly  professing  the  faith  which  he 
iiad  persecuted  for  more  than  twelve  centuries,  and  mingling 
Us  anthems  with  those  of  the  very  Christians  whom  he  had  so 
long  laboured  to  exterminate  with  the  sword  ?  What  emotions 
must  it  excite  in  us  to  see  the  disciple  of  Brahma  trained  for 
four  diousand  years  in  prind]^  and  practices  of  stupidity, 
Ikeatiousness  and  crime,  and  bound  by  indissoluble  chains  as 
a  gpdley-elave  of  superstition — ^the  Chinese,  the  child  of  fraud 
and  trick,  a  senseless  votary  of  the  idol  Fo,  a  mere  mass  of 
last  and  brutidmess — the  Ca£Bre,  a  human  animal,  raised  but 
0ne  degree  above  the  verge  of  moral  agency — ^the  shriveled 
inhabitant  of  New  Holland,  the  sluggish  native  of  Kamschat- 
ka,  and  the  wolf-like  American  savage — all  casting  their  whole 
attire  ai  sin  and  kist,  €i  ignorance  and  firensy,  of  fraud  and 
revenge,  and  coming  abroad  under  the  vernal  influence  of  the 
■on  of  heaven,  in  a  new  clothing  of  penitence,  faith,  and  love.^ 
How  w<Mideiful  a  prospect  would  be  presented  to  us  by  the 
•onyernon  of  the  fool,  who  hath  said  in  his  heart,  ^<  There  is 
'^  noGrod;^  and  of  the  wretch  who  had  spent  the  whole  of  bjs 
fteoediag  life  in  undenaining  the  SoriptureS)  i^  laughii^  at 
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the  Saviour,  and  in  labouring  with  all  his  powers  to  destroy 
Christianity  ?  What  a  novel  and  delightful  prospect  will  it  be 
to  see  churches  rise  in  the  wastes  of  Arabia,  and  the  forests  of 
Tartary ;  on  the  savage  shores  of  Nootka,  and  the  burning 
sands  of  N^px>land  ?  How  should  we  be  startled  to  hear  the 
enraptured  songs  of  the  Psalmist  resounded  by  the  precipices 
of  Imaus,  and  the  hymns  of  evangelical  piety  re-echoed  by 
the  difFs  of  the  Andes  ?  The  wilderness  would  then,  indeed, 
^^  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert  be  changed  into  thegar?. 
^  den  of  God.'*'  Then  "  the  wolf  would  lie  down  with  the 
*^  lamb ;  the  lion  eat  straw  as  the  ox ;  the  child  play  on  the 
'*  hole  of  the  asp;  and  the  weaned  child  on  the  den  of  the 
^*  cockatrice. 

III.  T^ese  persons  will  enter  the  church  of  their  own  ac- 
cord^ and  with  great  earnestness  of  mind. 

All  the  declarations  concerning  them  in  the  context,  which 
relate  to  the  subject,  exhibit  this  truth  in  a  decisive  manner. 
The  prophet  presents  them  to  the  church,  and  to  us,  as  ga- 
thering themselves  together,  to  come  unto  her ;  and  collecting 
all  their  treasures,  to  present  them  to  her  as  a  free-will  offer- 
ing. He  describes  them  as  spontaneously  building  up  her 
walls ;  as  cheerfully  ministering  to  her  necessity  and  her  com- 
fort ;  as  bowing  themselves  before  her,  in  humble  confession 
of  their  former  abuse;  and  as  prostrating  themselves  at  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  as  an  atonement  for  their  opposition,  injus- 
tice and  contempt.  In  the  text,  also,  they  ^^  fly  as  a  cloud, 
'*  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows^ — as  bound  homeward  on 
a  favourite  undertaking— on  an  enterprise  which  could  not  be 
delayed. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  the  future  reception  of  the  Jews 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  will  be  to  the  Grentiles  '^  as  life  from 
'^  the  dead.*"  In  other  words,  the  Gentiles,  roused  by  this 
great  event,  will,  with  one  accord,  awake  from  spiritual  death 
to  spiritual  life ;  or,  renouncing  their  former  character  of  sin, 
will  assume  that  of  holiness,  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  as 
strongly  to  resemble  the  resurrection  of  the  final  day. 
If  we  attentively  consider  the  dxcumstances  which  will  ac- 
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company  this  event,  we  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  lends  the  highest  probability  to  the  prediction. 
The  system  of  truth,  in  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of-which 
diey  will  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer,  is,  to  almost  all 
these  persons,  unknown  and  unheard  of.  The  views  which  it 
will  present  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  God, 
will  be  new,  strange,  and  surprising.  It  is  a  system,  contain- 
ing doctrines  and  precepts  of  unrivalled  beauty,  supreme  ex- 
cellence, and  unexampled  sublimity ;  doctrines  and  pecepts 
which  angels  could  not  have  devised,  and  which  angels  will 
investigate  with  intense  study  and  transport  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  is  a  system  which  discloses  all  their  duty  to  God,  to  them- 
'selves  and  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Finally,  it  is  a  system 
^hich  produces  every  virtue,  communicates  every  comfort,  and 
inspires  every  hope  found  in  the  present  life,  and  prepares 
them  for  endless  improvement,  e;caltation,  and  felicity,  in  the 
life  to  come. 

The  disposition  also  effectuated  in  them  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  luider  the  influence  of  which  they  enter  the  divine  king- 
dom, is  a  disposition  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  truths  which 
they  have  imbibed  as  the  Word  of  God,  realiiing  their  own 
endless  interest  in  them  all,  and  finding  an  entire  delight  in 
yielding  to  them  perpetual  obedience.  It  is  a  disposition 
opening  with  an  expansive  benevolence,  with  a  sublime  friend- 
ship to  the  various  members  of  this  delightful  kingdom ;  re- 
joicing in  their  virtue  and  happiness,  contributing,  with  vigo- 
rous efforts,  to  the  advancement  of  both,  and  giving  itself  up 
to  the  contemplation,  worship,  and  enjoyment  of  infinite  per- 
fection. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  they  are  beings,  created 
anew.  Of  rebels  they  have  become  children;  of  sdiens  they 
have  become  heirs ;  of  outcasts  they  have  become  fiivourites 
of  Gkxl;  of  nuisances  to  the  universe  they  have  become  bless- 
ings. They  are  born  into  a  new  world,  a  world  of  light  and 
glory,  into  which  they  have  unexpectedly  entered  from  a  dun- 
geon of  sin,  of  darkness,  and  of  woe.  In  a  word,  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  imbibed,  the  character  acquired,  and  the  situation 
gained,  are  all  such  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  best  thoughts 
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iiid  the  liiost  delightfiil  ^notions ;  as  to  ennoble  every  jGieditf 
wd  quicken  erery  exertion.  Who  caen  doubt,  that  such  metk, 
•o  eurcamstftnoed,  would  manifest  singular  ardour  of  numi, 
Irhen  taking  possession  of  blessings  so  numerous,  and  of  sucSi 
inestimaMe  impoxlance. 

IV.  7%e^  tffiil  possess  a  eh^s-like  ckaracier. 

Tbe  peculiar  characterislies  of  the  dove  are  hannlessness, 
gentleness,  aiieetion,  and  constancy.  Such  are  the  attributes 
of  those  who  form  this  great  assembly. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  descended  on  Christ  at  his  bap- 
tism, he  assumed  the  visible  form  of  a  dove.  In  this  maimer 
he  indicated  his  own  character  and  that  of  the  Saviour,  on 
whom  he  rested*  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spiritir 
The  disposition  of  Christians  is  produced  by  the  regenerating' 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  partakes  of  his  proper  character,  and 
is  therefore,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  denominated  spirituaL 
Accordingly,  the  meek  and  humble  virtues  are,  every  where 
in  the  saored  volume,  presented  to  us  as  the  peculiar  charae^ 
teristics  of  this  disposition.  Not  heroism,  not  magnanimity^ 
but  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  and  temperance,  are  recited  by  St  Paul  as  the  pe- 
culiar fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  renovated  mind. 

It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Christians  to  have  the 
same  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ,  and  to  walk  as  he  also 
walked.  What  was  the  predominating  character  of  Christ  ? 
It  was,  as  I  remarked,  beautifully  imaged  by  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  is.  every 
where  described  in  the  Scriptures  in  exact  conformity  to  this 
divine  symbol.  *^  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,^  says  this  glorious 
person  to  the  world  of  suffering  sinners,  ^*  and  learn  of  me » 
*<  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.**^  '<  Such  an  high  priest,^ 
says  St.  Paul,  *'  became  us,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled^ 
**  and  separate  from  sinners ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  re^ 
<^  viled  not  again ;  when  he  sufifered,  he  threatened  not ;  bm 
^<  committed  his  cause  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously.'*^  <<  He 
^<  was  led,^  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  <«  as  a  lamb  to  the 
^^  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  diearers  is  duiftb,  so 
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*^  opened  he  not  his  movth.'^  Such  b  the  charActi^t'  6f  the  R^ 
deemer,  unirersally  exhibited.  The  same  character  Ghtistiaite 
kre  both  commanded  and  declared  to  possess  in  the  sacted  t^ 
hime.  Christ,  when  his  Apostles  went  out  upon  their  fiM 
mission,  directed  them  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  harbdei^ 
as  doves.  Of  his  church,  he  says,  ^*  My  sister,  my  dove,  my 
'*  undefiled  is  but  one.""  The  Psalmist  also,  in  a  prayer  to 
Ood,  says,  ^^  O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtledove  imto  the 
**  wicked,  forget  not  the  congregation  of  thy  poor  for  ever.*** 

This  character  is  pre-eminently  lovely.  To  be  harmless, 
humble,  meek,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  faithful,  is  to  be  highly 
excellent,  useful,  and  praiseworthy.  *<  The  ornament  of  a 
''  meek  and  quiet  spirit,^  says  St.  Peter,  <<  is  in  the  sight  of 
**  God  of  great  price."" 

What  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  the  great  body  of  man^- 
Idnd  before  they  can  possess  this  distinguished  excellence ! 
What  impure  and  proud  hearts  must  they  resign ;  what  fierce 
and  bloody  passions  must  they  overcome ;  what  deceitful  and 
fraudulent  purposes  must  they  renounce ;  what  unjust  and 
oppressive  lives  must  they  reform,  in  order  to  resemble  doves, 
in  order  to  resemble  Christ !  What  a  new  face  would  this 
melancholy  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  wear,  if  inhabited  by  be* 
ings  instamped  with  this  divine  image  of  the  Redeemer !  Hoi^ 
floon  would  tyranny  and  war ;  how  soon  would  fraud  and  ro1>- 
bery;  how  soon  would  gambling-houses  and  brothels;  how 
floon  would  jails  and  gibbets  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  leave 
its  face  clear  for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood,  for  piety  and 
and  love,  for  gratitude  and  praise  h  Heaven  would  once 
more  shine  with  pristine  benignity  upon  the  earth,  paradise 
i^ain  blossom  on  its  surface,  and  angels  become  anew  the  visi- 
tors of  men. 


REMARKS. 


I.  H-om  ihe$e  olkservatianSf  ii  is  evident  that  there  wiH  here- 
after  he  a  general  revival  cfreKgkm  in  the  toarbt. 

The  change,  whose  effects  have  been  here  described,  will  be 
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BO  Other  thui  a  change  66m  sin  to  holiness.  The  only  differ- 
enee  made  in  the  state  of  the  world,  at  the  time  which  is  usu- 
ally called  the  Millennium,  will  be  accomplished  merely  by  the 
prevalence  of  religion  throughout  the  earth,  and  by  the  conse* 
qnences  which  religion  diraws  in  its  train.  The  sole  distinc- 
tion in  the  character  of  Adam,  before  and  after  he  became  an 
apostate,  was,  that  in  the  former  case  he  was  religious,  and  in 
the  latter  sinful.  Eden  was  formed  and  garnished  as  the  pro- 
per mansion  of  religious  Adam.  A  world  of  thorns  and  briers, 
of  toil  and  death,  was  fitted  to  be  the  residence  of  sinAil  Adam. 
If  he  had  not  sinned,  paradise  would  have  bloomed  for  ever. 

In  a  future  happier  state  of  this  world,  mankind  will  uni- 
versally become  religious,  and  fly  as  a  cloud  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Renewed  by  his  Spirit,  and  transformed  into  his 
image,  they  will  receive  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  confide  in 
his  atonement,  yield  themselves  to  his  government,  and  follow 
his  example.  All  these,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are 
nothing  more  than  merely  to  become  subjects  of  his  religion. 
The  blessings  conferred  on  them  at  this  period,  however  great, 
numerous,  or  permanent,  will  only  spring  up  as  the  proper 
consequences  of  this  character. 

Whenever  men  in  considerable  numbers  become,  within  a 
short  period,  subjects  of  piety,  religion  is,  in  customary  lan- 
guage, said  to  have  revived.  A  revival  of  religion,  therefore, 
means  nothing  more  than  that  multitudes,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
rcert,  and  witlun  a  little  time,  feel  and  confess  its  power.  Of 
course,  the  wonderful  change  in  this  world  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Millennium,  will  be  merely  an  universal  revival  of 
religion  throughout  the  great  family  of  Adam.  As  this,  in 
.unquestionable  terms,  is  predicted  by  a  prophet  of  God,  it 
will  certainly  come  to  pass. 

Second,  This  revival  will  furnish  a  solid  foundation  of  joy 
to  the  universe. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the  universe  to- 
have  even  one  of  its  inhabitants  made  better  and  happier. 
Whenever  this  change  is  extended  to  two,  twenty,  one  thou- 
sand, or  one  million,  the  reasons  for  rejoicing  are  proportionr- 

ally  increased.     At  the  period  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
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prophecy,  an  endless  multitude  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  made 
wiser,  better,  and  happier  than  before,  and  than  otherwise 
they  would  be  throughout  eternity. 

Rational  minds  are  capable  of  being  indefinitely  the  sub- 
jects of  sin  or  holiness,  and  of  misery  or  happiness,  according 
to  their  own  choice.  If  they  choose  sin,  they  choose  with  it 
misery,  its  inseparable  companion.  If  they  choose  holiness, 
they  ever  find  happiness  by  its  side.  Piety,  benevolence,  and 
aelf^ovemment  produce,  by  their  own  proper  efficacy,  bless- 
ings innumerable  both  witUn  and  without  us,  and  destroy  the 
Toot  and  stem  of  bitterness,  by  whose  fruits  our  minds  are 
defiled,  and  our  capacity  for  enjoyment  converted  into  a  mere 
cause  of  suffering. 

Self-government  would  annihilate  at  once  all  the  evils  of 
wrath,  envy,  malice,  and  revenge ;  of  drunkenness,  gluttony, 
lewdness,  and  sloth ;  together  with  their  dreadfiil  attendants, 
remorse,  self-abhorrence,  the  fear  of  a  fature  judgment,  and 
the  terrible  alarms  of  an  approaching  retribution. 

What  blessings  to  others  would  the  enlarged  benevolence 
of  the  Gbspel  effectuate  ?  How  many  quarrels  and  litigations, 
how  many  slanders  and  frauds,  how  many  treacheries  and 
seductions,  how  many  oppressions  and  persecutions,  how  many 
wars  and  ravages  would  it  banish  in  a  moment  ?  How  soon 
would  the  rack,  the  wheel,  and  the  faggot  be  buried ;  the  pri- 
son moulder  into  dust ;  the  gibbet  cease  to  frown  on  the  shrink- 
ing passenger,  and  the  ftimaoe  kindle  its  flames  no  more  for 
the  victims  of  cruelty  and  pride. 

Delighted  with  tliis  prospect,  piety,  bending  the  knee  of 
devotion,  lifting  up  her  meek  and  humble  eyes  towards  hea- 
ven, and  rainng  her  hands  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  would  call 
down  upon  the  reviving  world  a  shower  of  blessings  from  Him 
who  hath  not  said  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  <*  Seek  ye  my  fiu;e 
**  in  vain." 

Such,  my  brethren,  will  hereafter  be  the  actual  state  of 
things  before  this  earthly  system  shall  be  complete.  All  these 
honours  will  hereafter  cease.  The  sword  wOl  one  day  be 
beaten  into  a  plough-share,  and  the  spear  into  a  pruning- 
book.     Trophies  will  mie  day  rise  no  more  on  the  bones  of 
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the  TAnquisfaed,  and  kurels  be  nourifihedno  moie  by  thebloed 
of  mail.  Eveiy  land,  likethe  land  of  promiae,  will  be  employ- 
ed, not  during  a  few  momentary  national  feativals,  but  from 
age  to  age  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  no  man  shall  de- 
sire or  invade  it,  while  the  inhabitants  go  up  to  appear  before 
the  Lord. 

Nor  will  the  intemfd  state  of  each  nation  be  less  safe  and 
happy.  Rulers,  under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  will  rule 
justly  and  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  Of  course  they  wiU  be  benefi- 
cent as  the  light  of  the  morning,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds ;  and  as  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb  of  the  field.  First  in  station,  they  will  be  first 
in  worth,  in  virtue,  in  piety ;  and  while  they  will  cease  to  be 
a  terror,  because  none  will  do  evil,  they  will  be  the  praise  of 
all,  because  all  will  do  well. 

In  towns  and  cities,  also,  the  Theatre  will  oease  to  entice, 
corrupt,  and  destroy  the  thoughtless. crowd  of  victims  to  sense 
and  sin.  The  brothel  will  no  more  hang  out  the  sign  of  pd- 
lution  and  perdition  to  allure  infatuated  wretdies  into  the  path 
which  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  The  dram-shop 
will  no  longer  solicit  the  surrender  of  reason,  duty,  and  salva- 
tion to  drunkenness  and  brutality.  Night  will  no  more  draw 
her  great  curtain  over  those  felon  sins,  which,  like  spirits 
from  the  abyss,  have  hitherto  haunted  and  terrified  this  miser- 
able wwld. 

In  the  family,  also,  no  drunken,  lewd,  or  cruel  husband ; 
no  false,  abandoned  wife ;  no  rebeUious,  graceless,  debauched 
child,  will  murder  domestic  peace,  comfort,  or  hope,  nor  pre- 
sent the  prospect  of  a  relation,  dear  and  tenderly  beloved, 
-ripening  for  the  wrath  to  come.  The  morning  will  no  more 
dawn,  the  evening  will  no  more  descend,  the  Sabbath  will  na 
more  return,  without  the  return  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  without 
the  rising  of  sweet  incense  to  the  heavens. 

The  wretched,  forsaken  wanderer  will  then  find  a  home. 
The  heart  of  charity  will  be  cold,  and  her  hand  closed  no 
more.  Strangers,  by  this  ne^  alchymical  process,  will  be  con- 
verted into  nd^bours,  and  enemies  into  finends. 

In  the  place  of  all  the  sins  and  homvs  of  dus  dismal  wotld. 
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>p0ace,  deseoHding  ttom  hesvviiy  twill  huih  erery  tumult  and 
•  eveiy  atonn.  Joy  will  smile  and  triumph  tU;  ^hmr  eide,  and  love 
will  scatter  in  her  path  unceasing  and  unnumbered  ibleanngs 
'for  all  people. 

The  picture  which  has  here  been^diwwn  of  this  divine  sub- 
ject is  faint  and  ftded  when  compared  'with  the  colours  in 
which  die  prospect  has  been  exhibited  by  the  evangelical 
prophet  *<  Whereas  thou  hast  beenforsakenand  hated,  so  that 
*^  no  man  went  through  thee ;  I  will  make  thee  an  eternal  cKcel- 
*^  lency,  a  joy  of  many  generalaons.  Thou  shalt  abo  suck  the 
*^  milk  of  Gentiles,  and  shall  befostered  at  the  breast^of  kings. 
^^  And  thou  shalt  know,  that  I,  the  Lord,  am  thy  "Saviour  and 
**  thy  Redeemer,  the  mighty  one  of  Jacob.  For  brass  I  will 
*^  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  brass, 
^*  and  for  stones  iron.  I  will  also  make  thine  officers  peace,  and 
*^  thine  exactors  righteousness.  Violence  shall  no  more  be 
*^  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor  destructionwithin  thybordevs; 
^^  but  thou  shalt  callthy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates  praise. 
'^' The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  for 
*'  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee ;  but  the 
**  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God 
*^  thy  glory.  Thy  people  abo  shall  be  all  righteous ;  they  shall 
*^  inherit  the  land  for  ever ;  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
*^  work  of  my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified.  A  little  one 
*^  slulll  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation. 
*^  I,  the  Lord,  will  hasten  it  in  its  time.^ 

Is  there  not  here,  my  brethren,  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to 
eveiy  rational  being?  In  what  do  we,  in  what  ought  we  to 
rejoice,  but  in  real,  extensive,  and  permanent  good.  Here  the 
good  is  all  real,  exquisite,  difiused  over  the  earth,  and  extend- 
ed through  eternity.  The  world,  no  longer  a  world  of  sin, 
disgrace,  and  woe,  becomes  a  world  of  virtue,  glory,  and  hap- 
piness, and  is  changed  from  a  desert  into  a  paradise.  Its  in- 
habitants renounce  their  sin,  escape  from  ruin,  and  are  anew 
destined  tonever-endmg  improvement,  exultation,  and  transport. 

III.  From  these  obeervaHanSf  it  JbUows  abo  that  the  same 
things  are  partiatty  true  of  every  remealqfreUgian. 
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Every  levival  of  religion. is  of  Ae  same  nature  witb  this 
great  and  general  one,  the  difference  between  this  and  others 
bong  only  in  degree.  Religion,  at  the  present  time,  is  less 
extended  and  less  vigorous  dian  it  will  be  at  the  glorious  era 
which  we  have  been  contemplating.  Still,  .db  far  as  it  actually 
exists,  it  is  to  be  regarded,  with  the  same  emotions.  Every 
such  revival  is  therefore  a  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  all  the 
rational  creatures  of  God. 

There  is  joy  in  heaven,  in  saints,  in  angels,  and  in  God  him- 
self over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance.  That  benevolent 
and  happy  world  experiences  new  sensations  of  delight,  through- 
out all  its  extended  regions,  at  the  return  of  a  single  apostate. 
Every  hce  wears  a  new  smile  of  complacency,  and  every  heart 
glows  with  an  exquisite  uddition  to  its  own  immortal  joys. 

What  then  must  be  the  texture  of  that  mind  which,  here  on 
earth,  is  not  warmed  to  rapture  at  the  sight  of  a  sinner  raised 
from  death,  and  restored  to  life,  virtue,  and  happiness  ?  How 
would  yoi£  fed,-  my  br^ei^iren,  if  you  beheld  the  escape  of  the 
same  man  from  a  disease  which  doomed  him  to  languish  and 
suffer  while  he  lived ;  from  an  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon, 
whose  doors  were  never  opened,  unless  to  yield  its  inhabitants 
to  the  gibbet ;  from  slow  sufferings  on  the  rack,  which  were  to 
terminate  only  in  the  grave  ?  Would  you  not  hail  the  marvel- 
lous return  of  health  to  the  hopeless  patient,  of  liberty  pro- 
claimed to  the  wretched  prisoner,  and  of  ease^  hope,  and  safety 
to  the  friendless,  agonising  captive  ?  Would  you  not  rejoice 
in  his  joy,  exult  in  his  exultation,  and  mingle  smiles  and  trans- 
ports with  his  ? 

How  much  nobler  a  cause  of  ewltation  is  furnished  by  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  to  Gpd*?  Before,,  he  was  an  apostate, 
a  rebel,  an  unbeliever,  an  outcast ;  fixed  in  immovable  sin,  and 
condemned  to  hopeless  ruin.  But  the  apostate  has  become  a 
penitent,  the  infidel  a  disciple  of  Christ,  the  rebel  a  child  of 
God,  the-  outcast  an  heir  of  the  universe.  Sin  shall  no  more 
regain  its  power  over  the  mind.  Virtue  has  ascended  the 
throne,  and  will  reign  over  him  with  a  dominion  which  shUl  in- 
crease and  improve  for  ever. 
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Do  jou  claim  to  be  regarded  as  patriots,  and  to  love  the 
prosperity  of  your  country,  and  can  you  be  indifferent  to  the 
well-being  of  a  world  ?  Shall  angels  smile,  and  glow,  and  join 
their  songs  of  rapture  upon  the  salvation  of  a  dying  soul  ?  And 
can  men,  the  brethren  of  the  ruined  and  redeemed  captive,  re- 
fuse to  unite  in  the  joy  ?  Can  earth  be  senseless,  stupid,  and 
dead  at  a  sight  which  moves  all  heaven  to  its  centre  P 

There  are,  my  brethren,  there  are  in  this  land  men  who  op- 
pose, deny,  and  ridicule  revivals  of  religion.     Few,  perhaps 
none  of  these  persons  profess  to  direct  their  hostility  i^ainst 
religion.    A  revival  of  religion  is  in  their  view,  or  at  least  in  their 
declarations,  false  phraseology,  and  not  descriptive  of  the  fact 
to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied.     Enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
are  the  names  under  which  their  opposition  is  carried  on,  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  appear  to  think  it  justifiable.     Let 
me  ask  these  persons,  Are  you  sure  that  this  opinion  is  just  ? 
Have  you  any  satisfactory  evidence,  that  in  your  designs  en- 
thusiasm only  is  aimed  at,  and  that  you  intend  no  hostility 
against  religion  itself?     Should  this  be  the  fact,  have  you  as- 
certained that  that  against  which  you  contend  is,  in  the  given 
case,  not  religion,  but  enthusiasm  P     He  who  may  be  found 
fighting  against  God,  ought  certainly  to  be  well  assured  that  a 
conflict  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter  is  not  of  this  tremen- 
dous nature.     Where  there  is  a  visible  concern  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  soul,  where  men  are  heard  to  ask  what  they  shall 
do  to  be  saved,  there  is  certainly  the  appearance  of  religion ; 
and  where  there  is  the  appearance,  there  may  be  the  reality. 
Suppose,  then,  that  amid  much  enthusiasm,  and  many  delu- 
sions, there  should  be  some  real  piety ;  that  among  multitudes, 
who,  in  what  is  called  a  revival  of  religion,  are  anxious  about 
their  salvation,  a  single  man  should  become  a  genuine  convert, 
and  actually  embrace  the  offers  of  eternal  life ;  this,  certainly, 
is  supposing  the  least,  and  less,  probably,  than  the  truth  in  any 
case  of  this  nature :  would  not  the  salvation  of  this  individual 
more  than  balance  all  the  evils  which  you  apprehend  horn  the 
enthusiasm  in  question?     This  single  man  will  escape  from 
more  evils,  as  may  be  shown  with  matiiematical  certainty,  if 
the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  than  have  been  suffered 
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bjf)  the  whole  human  I  noe  ainae  the  wDiklib^aii,  and  will:  en- 
joy, more  happmesa  thaa  ha»  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  all  the  genem* 
tions  of' men  on  this  side  of  the  giBFe.  Would  not  the  amval' 
even  ofthiaone  man  in  the  n^ona  of  immortaUty  be  a  soum 
of  everlaadng'joy  to  the  churdi  of  the  first-born  ?  Who,  un- 
less animated  with  die  spirit^  of  a  fiend,  can  fiul  to  weloome  the 
conversion  from  which  such  glorious  consequences  will  spring,, 
with  the  most  ardent  feelings  of  gratulation  ! 

Suppose  your  opposition  should  be  successful  Suppose 
y^our  arguments,  your  ridicule,  or  your  influence  should  dist 
courage  even  one  awakened,  anxious  man  from  pursuing  the* 
salvation  of  his  soul.  With  what  emotions  will  he  regard  you 
on  his  dying  bed  i  With  what  feelings  will  he  remember  you 
amid  the  endless  sufferings  of  perdition !  What  appearance 
must  you  make  to  the  eye,  what  character  must  you  sustain  in 
the  heart  of  the  religious  parent  who  beholds  you  labouring  to 
destroy,  who  sees  that  you  have  finally  destroyed  his  beloved 
duldjthave  cut  off  his  hopes  of  life,  and  shut  him  out  of  heai' 
ves.  Angds,  if  soirow  could  find  an  entrance  into  their  un« 
spotted  minds,  would  weep  over  this  terrible  catastrophe^  and. 
sackcloth  shiDud  the  world  of  immortal  glory. 

LV.  7%Bn  obsernaiiomti  teaeh  us^  ihatM>e  are  IhimdJuW^fiitfy^ 
to  Uhwur^  wnifeneaMy  to  prayy  Jbr  the  umversal  revival  qf 
nBkgkm. 

To  do  good  is  the  only  proper  business  of  man  :  ond'theie 
is  no  man  who  is  unable  to  do  good.  The  good  here  prophe- 
sied ^is  the  greatest  which  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  done ; 
in  its  nature  exalted^  in  its  duration  boundless,  in  its  conse- 
quences transporting.  It  demands,  therefore,  every  wish  and* 
every  effort:  To  accomplish  it  is  the  first  dictate  of  virtue; 
the  businesrof  angdis ;  the  employment  of  God  himself.  The 
man  who  engages  in  this  emplojrment,  although  bom  of  dust 
and  allied  to  worms,  is  styled  by  the  Scriptures  a  felloi^ 
worker  with  Ood.  How  poor  and  pitiful,  compared  ^  with  this^. 
is^dfe  office  of  kingSy  and  the  sj^ndour  of  heroe& 

lit  this  employment  oveiy  man  can  engage.    Among  the 
nHmerous-moderin  whichit  can  be^usefiiUy  puraoad^  thece  is 
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ample  opportmdftjr  fot  the  useful  applicatioD  of  ereiy  nund, 
the  exertion  of  every  talent,  and  the  employment  of  every  pos* 
sesdon*  To  him  nfbo  possesses  the  disposition  of  the  Grospel^ 
these  assertions  will  require  no  proof.  He  who  cannot  contri« 
bute  can  labour,  he  who  cannot  labour  can  contribute,  he  who 
can  do  neither  can  pray,  and  can  present  before  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-men  the  beauty,  power,  and  persuasiveness  of  an  evan- 
gelical example.  How  few  are  there  who  cannot  do  all  these 
things.^  Advice,  admonition,  reproof,  encouragement,  and 
comfort  may  every  where  be  administered,  and  administered  with 
a  success  and  profit  which  no  mindcan  foresee,  no  tongue  de- 
scribe, and  no  numbers  estimate. 

Can  we  want' motives  tb  this  employment?  My  brethren, 
look  into  your  own  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and 
soiTow8,.and  you  will  find  them.  Do  you  hope  to  be  saved f 
Do  you  fenr  to  be  lost?  At  what*  price  do  you  estimate  this 
salvation*?  What'  would  be  a  compensation  for  your  final 
ruin  ?  Have  you  calculated,  can  yon  calculate,  die  number  amd 
value  of  the  mines j  the  crowns,  the  worlds,  the  systeiAs  which 
ndgbt  become  a'proper  exchange  for  the  soul?  Of  exactly  the 
sime  value  is  every,  soul  whidi  will  be  either  saved  or  lost 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  your  families.  You  will  there  find  these 
motives  multiplied*  Do  you  value  the  salvaliwi  of  your  chil- 
dren? Do  you  ardently  wish,  when  you  appear  at  tl^  last  tri« 
buBal^  to  be  abte  tosay,  <*  Lo  here  are  we,  andthe  childieii 
**  whom  thou  httt'  given  us  ?  *"  Do  you  form  desires,  which  ao 
language  can  express,  of  meeting,  your  sMisand  daoght^rs  at 
the  gale  of  heaven,  and  wdcoming  with  transport  their  artival* 
in  the  regions  of  immortal  life?  Do  you  hope,  with  feelings' 
unutterable,  to  mingle  in  that  happy  world,  hearts,  and  rap-- 
tbres,  and  praisest  with  your  beloved  ofib[fring  ?  If  the  uni- 
verse were  offered- to  you  as  a  compensation  f<»r  the  loss  of  end- 
less life  to  them,  and  as  the  price  of  their  pmlilion,  would  you^ 
net  regard  the  offer  with  a  difldain,-aiid  the  author  c^it  widi  a^ 
detestation  which  language  could  not  utter?  Remember,  that 
other  chihlleA  are  equally  dear  to  their  parents ;  that  their 
sottls  are  equally  preefou»^.  that  their  salvation  is  equally  in- 
eatimaU^;  and  that  theii  destruction  wiU  be  equally  cbesdful. 
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Whose  chikben  are  you  willing  to  see  semi  down  to  the  world 
irfwoe? 

Look  to  the  Apostles.  Maiic  the  toil,  the  self-^nial,  the 
siifferii^  which  they  underwent ;  the  cheerfolness  and  perse- 
rerance  with  which  they  sustained  these  evils.  Who,  among 
the  vast  family  of  Adam,  ever  laboured  and  suffered  like  them  ? 
For  what  did  they  labour  and  suffer  ?  By  the  side  of  these 
disinterested  and  glorious  men,  serenely  and  cheerfully  en- 
countering toil,  danger,  persecution,  and  death,  to  form  dis- 
ciples for  Christ,  and  fill  heaven  with  inhabitants,  how  do 
statesmen,  kings,  and  conquerors  shrink,  and  wither,  and  fade 
from  our  sight. 

Look  to  the  cross.  Behold  the  Son  of  God  nailed  to  the 
accursed  tree,  pouring  out  his  blood,  and  giving  up  the  ghost, 
that  man  might  be  saved !  Shall  Christ  die,  and  will  you 
iteAise  to  labour,  that  your  fellow-men  may  live  for  ever  ? 

Awake,  then,  to  righteousness,  to  your  obvious,  unceasing, 
and  most  important  duty.  God  has  given  you  all  that  you  are, 
and  all  that  you  possess.  Your  possessions  are  his ;  you  are 
his.  '*  All  souIb  are  mine.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  die  gold 
«<  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Render,  therefore,  to  God 
<<  the  things  that  are  God^s.""  Cheerfully  as  well  as  faithfully, 
perseveringly  as  well  as  patiently,  devote  your  time,  your  ta- 
lents, your  property,  and  your  efforts  to  this  divine  purpose. 
Let  no  difficulty  .discourage,  no  passion  slacken,  and  no  ob- 
stacle prevent  your  exertions.  Extend  them  through  life,  and 
say  from  the  heart,  day  by  day,  *^  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
<'  'Salem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not 
^  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
^  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy  .^ 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  labour.  If  you  would  find 
success,  you  must  pray  also.  No  good  descends  from  heaven 
to  this  world,  except  as  an  answer  to  prayer.  **  Ask,  and  ye 
<^  Aall  receive^  is  the  great  law  according  to  which  all  blesa- 
ings  are  given.  Pray  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  for  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  the 
favour  and  the  service  of  God.  For  this  glorious  end  let  the 
secret  aspirations  of  the  closet  rise  unceasingly  to  the  throne  of 
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mercy.  These  let  the  morning  and  evening  oblation  of  the 
household  accompany  every  day  to  the  presence  of  God,  and 
call  down  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  upon 
this  world  of  death  and  ruin.  Finally,  for  the  same  delightful 
end,  let  the  sweet  incense  of  the  sanctuary  ascend  in  one  vast 
cloud  to  heaven,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  as  the  united  and 
acceptable  offering  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
Him  who  has  not  said  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  *^  Seek  ye 
^'  my  face  in  vain.**^  Thus  shall  the  millions  of  your  fellow- 
men,  ^^  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  return  and  come  to  Zion  with 
^<  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  They  shall  ob- 
*<  tain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
«  away.'" 


SERMON  Xy. 


CHRIST  LOVES  HIS  CHILDREN  TO  THE  END. 


SERMON  I. 


JOHN  XIII.  1. 


<*  Hamtiff  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  worlds  he  lovedthem 

unto  the  endT* 


Thb  period  with  which  this  chapter  commences,  is  phiced,  by 
judicious  commentators,  immediately  before,  the  last  passover, 
at  which  our  Saviour  was  present.  The  deckration  made  in 
the  text  is  intended,  as  I  apprehend,  to  refer  to  all  the  events, 
and  to  all  the  discourses  contained  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  book.  By  most  of  them  it  is  directly  iUustrated,  and, 
by  the  whole  taken  together,  it  is  placed  in  the  strongest  light 
conceivable. 

<^  Having  loved,^  that  is,  having  once  begun  to  love,  indi- 
cating, that  placing  his  affection  was  decisive  with  regard  to 
its  continuance,  and  that  it  was  insusceptible  of  decay  or  ter- 
mination. 

*<  His  own,  which  were  in  the  world.""  This  phraseology 
teaches  us  that  they  were  his  property,  chosen  for  himself,  and 
destined  to  Ms  use  and  service.  All  things  are  his :  for  they 
were  made  by  him,  and  for  him.    But  these  were  his  in  a  pe- 
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culiarmanner,  and  are*  here  intentionally  distingnished  as- 
standing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  any  tibing  eUe  which^ 
this  world,  contains.     His  property  in  them  is  peonliar,  both* 
inkindiand  degree,^  and  his  interest  in  them  of  a*  superior  na^ 
ture. 

At  the  same  time,,  they  were  still  in  the  worlds  and  were  not 
numbered'  with  those  who,  being  his  own  property,  had  as- 
cended: to  heaven.    The  objects  of  his  love  here  specified,  were- 
not  **  the  spirits  of  jiist  men  made  perfect.^    They  were  still, 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  sinners.     They  were  sanctified  only 
in  part,  and  were  but'  partially  attached  to  him.     They  had' 
many  errors,-  many  follies,  and  many  faults,  still  remaining,, 
andtherefore  many  things  to  be  blamed  and  to  be  forgiven. 
Their  disposition  was  at  times  alienated  from  his  interests,  and> 
opposed  to  his  precepts.     At  the  best,  it  was  imperfectly  con- 
formed to  his  pleasure.     Even  the  good  which  they  would,  or 
wished  to  do,  at  times  they  did  not ;  and  the  eril  whidi  they 
would  not,  they  often  did,  because  of  the  sin  still  remaining  in. 
them.     He  did  not  love  them,  therefore,  merely  on  account  of: 
their  peisonal  worth,  but  with  views  of  a  more  exidted  na- 
ture. 

<*  He  loved  them  unto  the  end.^  The  end  here  may,  with- 
out violence,  be  varioudy  understood;  and  yet  the  applica^ 
tion  of  the  term  be  strictly  just,,  as  well  as  highly  impor- 
tant 

From  Ae  text  thus  briefly  explained,  I  derive  this  do&. 
trine  :-^- 

Chritt  loves  his  children  taUo  the  end. 
This  doctrine  I  shall  illustrate  from  his  conduct  towards  his. 
apostles.     Particularly, 

I.  He  chose  them  out  of  the  world. 

<<  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,^  John  xv. 
16.  They  were  originally,  like  ourselves,  miserable  sinners. 
^*  In  them,  that  is  in  their  flesh,^  as  St.  Paul  testifies  of  him- 
sdf,.  <^  dwelt  no  good,  thing  ;^  nothing  which  rendered  them 
worthy-  and^amiiMe  in.  his  sight;  nothing  on  which  he  could. 
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look  with  approbfttiQii.  On  the  contraiy,  they  were  enemies 
to  his  character,  cross,  and  kingdom.  They  ^^  were  in  the 
^^  world,^  in  the  moral  or  worst  sense,  ^^  the  world  that  lieth 
*f  in  wickedness  ;^  but,  as  he  informs  them  in  the  16th  chap- 
ter, ^<  he  chose  them  out  of  the  world.^ 

In  the  same  time,  they  were  bom  of  humble  lineage,  were 
educated  in  a  very  lowly  and  limited  manner,  and  lived  in  ob- 
scurity and  insignificance.  It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  they 
could  be  of  no  consequence  to  him.  He  could  derive  from 
them  neither  instruction,  property,  assistance,  nor  credit  It 
was  of  course  impossible  that  he  should  have  chosen  them  for 
his  own  benefit.  Whatever  they  were  to  do  for  him,  at  any 
future  period,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  enable  them 
to  do  it  Their  power,  their  wisdom,  nay,  the  very  disposi- 
tion with  which  they  were  to  act,  must  be  all  derived  from 
him.  Even  these,  then,  and  the  usefulness  to  which  they 
gave  birth,  could  be  no  original  reasons  why  he  chose  them ; 
&r  he  could  have  given  exactly  the  same  attributes,  and  fur- 
nished exactly  the  same  useAilness  to  any  others. 

In  choosing  them,  he  covenanted  with  them,  although  they 
perhaps  knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  to  supply  all  their  wants ; 
so  far  as  should  be  necessary  for  his  service,  or  their  good. 
From  this  time  he  took  their  wants  upon  himself,  and  the 
supplies  of  them;  their  sins,  and  the  atonement  of  them; 
their  sufferings,  and  the  necessary  relief  A  series  of  offices, 
infinitely  necessary  to  them,  and  infinitely  benevolent  on  his 
part,  he  now  began ;  in  which  he  displayed  unlimited  conde- 
scension, and  in  which,  through  an  interminable  progress, 
his  love  was  to  be  more  and  more  unfolded  to  them  for 
ever. 

II.  In  teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  precepts  qf  his  re- 
Ugion. 

The  benevolent,  and,  to  them  indispensable  office  of  an  in- 
structor, he  assumed  from  the  beginning,  and  continued  it  un- 
til his  ascension.  Nay,  he  resumed  it  after  this  wonderful 
event ;  and,  although  he  had  finally  left  the  worid  as  a  place 
of  residence,  he  sent  down  his  Spirit  to  dwell  with  them,  to 

1 
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guide  them  into  all  the  truth,  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their 
minds,  whatsoever  he  had  said  to.  them  in  the  way  of  remem- 
brance. 

In  his  instructions  he  began  with  the  plainest  and  most  ob- 
vious precepts,  and  such  as  would  least  violate  those  which, 
without  an  abuse  of  language  may,  perhaps,  be  called  honest 
prejudices.     ^<  I  have  many  things,^  he  observed  in  chapter 
xvi.  12.  "  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.*^ 
This  rule  he  followed  through  his  life ;  unfolding  the  truth  as 
they  were  able  to  bear  it,  and  wearing  away,  imperceptibly, 
one  of  their  errors  after  another.     AVlien  the  disciples  d[  John 
asked  him,  *^  AVliy  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft;  but  thy 
*^  disciples  fast  not  ?*"  he  replied,  ^^  No  man  putteth  a  piece 
**  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment ;  for  that  which  is  put  in 
^^  to  fill  it  up  is  taken  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made 
^^  worse.     Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else 
**  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bot- 
^*  ties  perish.     But  men  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and 
**  both  are  preserved.""     He  found  his  disciples  extremely  ig- 
norant ;  slow  of  apprehension ;  ready  on  every  occasion  to- 
&I1  into  gross  mistakes,  and  perpetually  prone  to  return  to 
their  former  prejudices.     Like  their  countrymen,  they  expect- 
ed a  temporal  Messiah ;  and,  like  them,  hoped  to  obtain  high 
offices  in  his  kingdom.     No  instructions  could  eradicate  this 
silly  expectation  from  their  mmds  until  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
They  were  also  slow  of  heart  to  believe  what  he  taught,  and 
what  the  prophets  taught  before  him.     Often  was  he  obliged 
to  reprove  them  for  their  want  of  faith,  and  their  reluctant  be- 
lief of  his  own  precepts.     Yet  he  never  reproached  them  ;  he 
never  ridiculed  them ;  he  never  exhibited  to  them  a  single 
specimen  of  unkindness.     On  the  contrary,  he  treated  even 
their  prejudices  with  tenderness ;  and  gave  them  ^^  line  upon 
^*  line,  and  precept  upon  precept  C    exhibiting  himself  in 
these  respects  as  a  glorious  pattern  for  every  succeeding  in- 
structor. 

III.  He  bore  paHently  with  all  their  faults. 

These,  as  you  well  know,  were  numerous.    They  were 
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committed  in  iiie-ftceaf  his  instructions,  and  in  ihe  ftee.of 
his  'miracles.  They  'were,  therefore,  direct  testimonies  of 
shamefiil  unbelief,  and  well  merited  severe  reprehension.  'Yet^ 
though  they  were  often  repeated,  he  never  losthisequanimity, 
nor  his  tenderness.  When  there  arose  a  reasoning  among  them 
which  should  be  the  greatest,  instead  of  reproaching  them  for 
this  foolish  contemptible  pride,  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him 
by  him,  and  said  unto  them,  '^^  Whosoever  shall  receive  this 
*^  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth 
me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me:  for  he  that  is  least  among 
you  all  shall  be  great.*"  When  Peter  had  thrice  denied 
him,  and  had  mightily  enhanced  his  wickedness  bycursii^ 
and  swearing,  how  wonderfully  gentle  and  afPedionAte  was  the 
reproof  administered  to  him  by  the  Saviour  ?  ^^  And  the  Lord 
*^  turned,^  says  St.  Luke,  ^^  and  looked  upon  Peter;  and 
<'  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said 
*^  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice:*" 
What  an  example  is  here  furnished  of  patience  and  tenderness 
to  us ! 

IV .  7%e  Mune  spirii  was  strongly  discovered  in  the  acUoHj 
-whwh  Si*  John  hoik  sul^ined  as  an  iUusiraiion  of  it,  in  ike 
verses  immediatdy  foUonoing  the  text. 

«  Jesus  knowing,^  says  the  apostle,  ^*  that  the  Father  had 
<*  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from 
<'  God,  and  went  to  God,  he  riseth  fiom  supper,  and  laid  aside 
<<  his  garments,  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.     After 
**  that  he  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
<^  disciples^  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith 
^*  he  was  girded.""     Remember  that  this  was  the  -Redeemer  of 
mankind.     Remember  that  it  was  done  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  came  from  God,  and  returned  to  God ;  and  that  the 
Father  had  put  all  things  into  his  hand.     Call  to  mind  the 
humble  nature  of  the  office  itself.     Forget  not  for  whom  it 
was  done.     They  were  poor  peasants,  of  no  consideration  in 
the  country  where  they  lived.     The  office  was  the  most  lowly 
which  is  customarily  performed  'for  man.    \He  who  peifiwmed 
it  was  great  and  glorious  beyond  a  paralld. 
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Jn  this  aet,  he  presenled  Jtheii<wilh<a  beautiful  type  of-^faat 
intanal  cleanaingywhichlhewas  juatieady  toprocuxejEbrithem 
•by  a  far  moreihumUe,  and  an  immensely  more.flelf-4knyii^ 
^Eflfort,  pouring  out  bis  blood  fiyr  them  on  the  cross.  Here, 
iherefiire,  he  held  out  to  them  an  illustrious  prediction  of  the 
unlimited  humiliation  which  he  was  about  to  undergo  for  their 
sakes,  and  the  incomprehensible  love  with  which  he  was  pre- 
.poring  to  terminate  his  own  life  that  they  might  live  for  ever. 
All  this,  also,  was  done,  not  for  himself,  not  even  for  his 
own  convenience ;  but  solely  for  them ;  to  instruct  them  in 
their  duty ;  to  persuade  them  to  the  performance  of  it,  and 
thus  to  become  amiable  and  excellent  in  his  sight.  <<  After 
*'  he  had  washed  their  feet,^  says  St.  John,  **  and  had  taken 
^^  his  garments,  and  was  set  down  again,  he  said  unto  them, 
*<  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  unto  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master 
'^  and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.     If  I  then,  your 

^^  Ijord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to 
^'  wash  one  another^s  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
<<  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.     Verily,  verily,  I 

«<<  flay  unto  you,  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  nei- 
<*  ther  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him.     If  ye 

^'  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.^ 

v.  The  Bome  dispadtion  was  eminentlp  manxfksted  in  inHi- 
tuting^  the  same  evening^  the  Lor^s  Supper. 

In  this  ordinance  his  sufierings  were  exhibited  in  a  new  and 
moat  affecting  light.  Here  the  eye  of  faith  saw,  in  clear  un- 
deceiving vision,  his  cross  erected ;  himself  nailed  to  the  accurs-^ 
ed  tree ;  his  body  broken,  and  his  blood  poured  out  for  the 
'Sins  of  men.  Here,  in  a  record,  written  in  letters  of  blood, 
destined  to  endure  unaltered  through  all  the  ages  oftime,  lia- 
ble to  no  interpolation  and  no  loss,  and  capable  of  no  miscon- 
atruction,  was  written  the  love,  stronger  than  death,  and 
triumphing  over  the  grave,-<-*the  love,  which  glowed  in  his 
bosom  in  the  beginning,  and  which  will  bum  with  an  intense 
jBame  for  ever  and  ever. 

Elqually  manifested  were  his  humility  and  condescension. 
•He  supped  with  them,  and  they  with  him.     Humble  as  they 
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were  in  their  station  and  character,  they  sat  at  his  table  as  his 
friends,  and  saw,  in  this  proof  of  his  affection,  a  rich  earnest 
of  their  future  glory.  They  were  hereafter  to  be  most  honour- 
ably acknowledged  as  his  fUends.  In  the  heavenly  world,  they 
were  to  appear  as  the  builders  of  his  earthly  house ;  and  on  the 
precious  stones,  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, were  to  be  engraved,  in  eternal  characters,  the  names 
of  the  twelves  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  They  were  to  be  joint- . 
heirs  with  him  in  the  heavenly  inheritance,  his  companions  in 
everlasting  joy,  and  kings  and  priests  in  his  immortal  king- 
dom. 

It  was  a  perpetual  ordinance,  and  in  this  manner  indicated 
the  perpetual  and  unchangeable  nature  of  his  love.  His  suf- 
ferings, and  the  spirit  which  lived  and  breathed  in  them,  were 
always  to  be  presented  in  the  same  manner  to  the  eye  of  his 
children  by  the  same  sacred  symbols.  At  the  celebration  of 
it  he  was  always  to  be  present ;  to  sup  with  his  children ;  to 
pity  their  weaknesses  and  follies ;  to  feel  their  temptations  and 
dangers ;  to  forgive  their  sins ;  to  heal  their  backslidings ;  to 
multiply  to  them  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  and  to  take  them 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  onward  towards  endless  life. 

It  was  an  universal  ordinance,  to  be  celebrated  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  age,  where  Christians  should  be  found. 
In  this  fact  was  strongly  imaged  the  universality  of  his  love. 
The  ordinance  is  instituted  for  all  men,  the  prince  and  the 
peasant ;  the  Jew  and  the  Oentile ;  the  master  and  the  slave ; 
Christians  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south ; 
of  that  1^,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages.  To  every  one  of 
these  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  is  extended ;  and  every  one  is 
loved  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  degree 
of  tenderness,  as  if  there  were  no  other  object  of  his  Saviour'^s 
affection.  To  every  one  it  is  the  love  of  a  Saviour — love 
which  brought  him  down  from  heaven,  which  carried  him 
through  the  sufferings  of  a  persecuted  life,  and  induced  him 
patiently  and  serenely  to  ascend  the  cross. 

FinaHy,  the  time  at  which  this  ordinance  was  instituted, 
strongly  illustrates  the  benevolence  of  the  Redeemer. 

No  season  could  have  been  equally  interesting,  useful,  or.  pnv 
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^.  He  was  going  now  oat  of  the  woild.  Hevsstobed^nrared 
into  the  hands  >  of  sHinera,  condemned  as  a  malefactor,  «iid 
nailed  to  the  cross.  For  these  distressing  events  the  apostles 
were  very  ill  prepared.  Such  a  catastrophe  of  the  Redeemer's 
life  violated  all  their  expectations.  With  some  imperfect 
4dews  of  his  true  character,  they  had  united  all'  the  Jewish 
fnrqudiees  concerning  the  expected  Messiah,  and  fitmly  be- 
lieved that  he  was  to  becoioe  a  gveat  and  ^orious  temporal 
{Monce,  reining  over  a  vast  empire  with  ynpree^nted  sjden- 
donr.  In  this  empire  they  had  expected,  without  a  doubt,  to 
4ioId  places  of  high  distinction ;  and  even  on  this  very  occa- 
Aon,  discouraging  as  it  was,  diq>uted  whidi  of  them  should 
be  raised  to  the  highest  distinction.  In  diiect  contradiction 
to  all  this,  he  was  to  suiFer  an  ignominious 'death,  and  be  car- 
zied  to  the  grave.  Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening  to 
jnen.  in  sudi  circumstances.  Nothing  could  more  entirely 
joverwhelm  them  with  distress,  or  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
borders  of  despair.  All  this  he  distinctly  foresaw,  imd  pro- 
sided  the  necessary  remecfy.  In  this  Uvihg  perpetual  memo- 
rial, he  showed,  in  a  manner  unquestionaUe,  that,-  though  he 
was  to  die,  his  death  was  voluntary;  foreseen  by  himself; 
chosen  by  himself;  undergmie  because  it  was  a  necessary  piirt 
<}f  the  providential  system ;  and  undergone  for  them.  In  this 
manner  he  proved  that  he  loved  them  with  a  love  superior  to 
death  itself^— <i  love  which  would  warm  his  bosom  until  he 
riiould  again  *>  come  in  the  clouds  of  heavtn  with  power  and 
"  ipreat  glory."" 

,    VI.  The  9ame  tnUh  is  ffhnousfy  eindent  in  the  duemtr^es 
which  he  deliver^  qfkr  the  tnsUtmiUm  of  the  Lords  Supper. 

These  constitute  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  saded*  ca* 
non,  and  contain  the  most  affecting  sentiments,  the  mdst  sup. 
porting  cofisolatiotts,  which  were  ever  made  known  in  the  pie- 
sent  world.  Moral:  sublimity  is  here  raised  to  the  high^t 
pitch ;  and,  while  it  expands  the  thoughts,  and  elevates  the 
conceptions  to  the  utmost,  continually  forces  upon  the  mind  a 
coovictimn  that  the  tldngs  intended  ii|  the  several  declarationa 
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MUmii  jis  gnq^  and  rjm  beyond  ito  ulmosi  kea.  Notbii^ 
M«id.  be  ao  nd^ied  to  the  cucunalMice^  of  the  ap08des»  or 
ibeae  of  afflioled  CliiiBtuuis  m  ev6ry  oouiU9ry»  and  ineym 


^*  Lei  not  your  heart  be  trouUed,"".  soya  the  conipmionate 
RadaiaiKur  to  them^  <^  ye  believe  in  God ;  believe  also  ia  meu 
a^  |b  i^y.Fadier^s  houae  axe  many  manmapa :  if  it  w«re  not  ao 
f<  ,1  w^d  have  told  you.    I  go  te  prepare  a  plaoe  for  yovL 
i*  >Aiid»  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  jdace  for  you,  I  wfll  oome  agai% 
(^  1^  fcmve  yon  unlo  myaelf ;  that  where  I  am  there  ye  aaiy 
^f  ha  alao.^.   He  then  ^dedarea  that,  while  ihey  are  in  the 
iv^ridf  he  wifl  not  leave  them  hopdeas  or  eomfortleaa ;  tint 
jdliivugfa  hia  name  they  ahall  have  acoeBa  to  all  the  hlinaingt 
jvhich  thqr  need^  that  he  would  send  ihan  the  fipiiik  cf 
JCnithf  whoae  funne  is  the  Comlbrter»  who  wiU  enHghteii» 
g1ilde»  .aiqpfKirt^  aanctify,  and  save  them*    He  decJaiea  that 
i^  VfiAm  will  love  them,  and  that  he  and  hia  Father  wiU 
dw^U  vith  th^m.    Tribulationa,  it  is  true,  await  them  in  the 
If oarldii  end  they  will  be  called  to  encounter  hatred,  opfopeasioiH 
#pd  aerrew.     These  things,  however,  wiU,  as  sourcea  of  anf- 
ftMg>.be  mwnentary  and  insignificaiit,  and  will  at  theLsame 
time  be  means,  on  the  one  hand,  of  their  purification  and  hnp* 
puiess,  and,  on  the  other,  of  his  (^ory.    The  world,  lie  in. 
fer^di.them,  he  has  overcome.    Peaces  he  declares,  heJcaTea 
int^  them  ;  even  his  own  peace ;  the  peace,  in  the  enjoyment 
ff^wl^ok  hehaa  anstained  all  hia  trials,  and  with  imrli|mgM>g 
aerenity  met  and  vanquished  all  his  enemies.     If  the  wwM 
hate  them,  it  has  also  hated  him ;  and  they  ought  cheerfully 
fa,iwei^  the  same  allotments  whidi  were  dtyenaed  to  him, 
the.Sonof  Qed*  aod  hia  besit  beloved:  samenesa  of  cixcnni* 
Irtaneea  beii^  here  proof  of  aameness  of  character,  and  evi.. 
dence  ef  simihir  approbation  and  love  fimn  Ood.     Althoi:^ 
in  appearance  he  leavea  them  for  a  time,  it  is  to  lay  down  iua 
life  for  their  aakea,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  Spirit  of  gr«ee, 
idfinitdiy  the  best  of  all  blesamgs.    Although  he  leavea  them 
fsr  a  time,  it  is  in  appearance  only,  and  he  wiU  aoon  mani^ 
fsst  himself  to  them  again.    The  Father,  he  aaauiea  tfatem 
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loves  him,  and  hath  put  all  tfaiiigB  into  his.  hands.  From  such 
a  fiiend,  niTested  widi  audi  possessions,  no  good  therefore 
can  be  a^ked  or  hoped  in  yain. 

Such  is  a  very  partial  and  imperfisct  sumnaxy  of  the  £vine 
coosolatioiis  eommnnicated  in  the  three  first  of  diese  diapters. 
The  fourth  is  a  prayer,  primarily  for  his  apostles,  and  gene- 
xaMy  for  all  his  children,  to  the  end  of  the  woild — «a  prayer 
ftsv^t  with  ssntsments  more  sablime,  more  noUe,  and  more 
heneFolent,  than  any  other  which  the  pen  of  man  has  been 
permitted  to  record.  In  this  most  wonderful  discouiBe,  Christ 
bis  divine  power  and  glory ;  the  infinity  of  his  posset 

IS ;  and  his  uni^  and  equality  with  the  Father.  He  sup- 
fAeates  for  them,  sJso,  all  the  blessings  which  they  need;  de- 
dares  that  he  has  kept  them  hitherto,  and  beseedies  the  Fa- 
Ai^  to  keq»  them  hereafter.  The  glory  to  which  they  are 
destined,  he  asserts,  is  the  glory  which  the  Father  had  given 
him^  and  dedares  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  they  should 
hereafter  be  with  him,  and  behold  and  enjoy  his  glory  fiar 
ever. 

In  tins  prayer  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  oommcnoe- 
jnent  of  the  intercession  whidi  Christ  makes  for  Us  clnidren 
before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.  In  the  eariy 
part  of  it  he  asserts,  that  he  had  performed  the  great  work  <^ 
a  Mediator,  undertaken  by  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
and  on  diis  ground  daims  the  reward  which  in  tibat  covenant 
the  Father  had  promised.  '^  Fadier,""  said  he«  '^  I  have  glo- 
**  rified  thee  on  earth ;  I  have  finished  ihe  work  which  then 
*^  gnvest  me  to  do.  And  now,  Father,  glorify  Aou  me  with  tfaine 
*'  own  self^  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  befiHe  ever 
*^  the  world  was.^  There  can  be  no  reasonable  4loubt,  diat 
of  the  same  tenor  is  his  eternal  intercession  in  the  h^y^n^^ 

Of  the  same  general  nature  and  import  were  all  die  actions 
of  the  Saviour,  which  were  subsequent  to  these  discourses. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  directed 
them  to  watch.  Speedily  after  he.  left  them,  however,  t^ey 
fdl  asleep.  Mark  the  gentleness  of  his  reproof,  when  he  re-^ 
turned  and  found  them  asleep — ^^  What,  could  ye  not  watdi 
^  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enster  not  into 
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'<  templatioiL  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
<^  weak.*"  And  when  the  band  came  up  to  take  him,  he  pro- 
vided, with  the  same  tenderness,  for  their  escape.  ^^  I  have 
<^  toLd  you,^  said  he,  ^^  that  I  am  he :  if  therefore  ye  seek  me, 
*^  let  these  go  their  way.*"  After  his  resurrection,  while  diey 
disbelieved  that  he  had  risen ;  and  when  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  instead  of  believing,  were  terrified  and  affinghted,  and 
suj^sed  they  had  seen  a  spirit :  he  again  reproved  them  with 
the  same  inimitable  tenderness — ^^  And  he  said  imto  them, 
^^  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
^^  hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself. 
^*  Handle  me  and  see :  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as 
«(  ye  see  me  have.*"  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  show- 
ed them  his  hands  and  his  feet. 

Finally,  in  the  same  manner,  when  Thomas  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  the  other  Apostles  concerning  this  great 
event,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  believe  without  the  evi* 
denoe  of  his  own  sight  and  feeling,  Jesus,  having  met  them 
again  when  Thomas  was  present,  reproved  the  unbelieving 
Apostle  with  a  kindness  and  gentleness  which  admit  no  paral- 
lel, ^^  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believ- 
*<  ed;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
« lieved"" 

After  his  ascension,  he  continued  to  exerdse*  the  same  dis- 
position towards  them  unto  the  end  of  their  lives.  When 
Peter,  for  example,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  bound  between 
four  quaternions  of  soldiers,  he  sent  his  angel  and  smote  off 
his  chains,  and  deliv^ed  his  faithful  disciple  from  the  merci- 
less tyrant  who  sought  his  life.  The  emotions  which  Paul  felt 
oonceming  this  subject,  strongly  illustrated  to  him  by  a  thou- 
sand deliverances  of  his  own,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Goqiel,  may  be  best  learned  from  his  own  mouth.     <<  For 

this  cause,^  says  he,  ^'  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
^^  by  fiiith  (  that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may 
>^  be  aUe  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth, 
^^  and  length,  and  depth,  and  hdght,  and  to  know  Ae  love  of 
^*  jChrist  which  passeth  knowledge.^    Such  was  the  love  which 
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Chrigt  manifested  to  those  who  became  his  disciples  in  the 
fixst  age  of  the  Christiaii  churdi.  Of  the  same  nature,  exactly, . 
is  the  love  which  he  exercises  towards  his  children  in  every' 
succeeding  age  of  the  world.  In  his  intercession  for  his  Apos- 
tle, in  the  17th  chapter  of  St  John,  he  said,  <'  Neither  pray  I 
^^  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  him ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ; 
^<  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the 
glory  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  g^ven  them,  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.^  What  he  prayed 
for  in  this  place  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  accomplish. 
They  have  received  the  benefits  of  this  intercession  in  every, 
period  of  time ;  and  the  members  of  this  church,  if  they  are 
bis  real  Asciples,  are  now  partakers  of  these  benefits.  He  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever ;  and,  in  the  constant* 
cy  of  his  love  to  his  Apo^es,  has  gloriously  evinced  the  con- 
stancy  of  his  love  to  every  Christian.  *^  Lo  i"  said  he  to 
them,  and  through  them  to  all  his  followers,  <<  I  am  with  you 
**  always  to  the  end  of  the  world.*" 

He  hath  chosen  them  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  chose 
his  Apostles.  In  the  same  manner  has  he  renewed  them  by 
his  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  same  manner  does  he  instruct  them 
and  bear  with  them.  For  them  also,  as  truly  as  for  the  Apos- 
tles, he  instituted  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  at  every  administra- 
tion of  it  is  present  with  them.  **  Where  two  or  three,''  said 
he,  ^^  are  met  together  by  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
<'  of  them.""  The  discourses  which  he  addressed  to  the  Apos- 
tles, he  has  caused  to  be  written  and  conveyed  down  for  the 
consolation  of  his  faithful  followers  to  the  en,d  of  time,  and 
they  are  addressed  to  us,  in  the  same  manner  substantially,  as 
to  Peter  and  John.  Nor  is  there  a  promise,  which  was  made 
to  them  as  Christians,  which  is  not  made  to  us  in  the  same 
character.  Of  every  Christian  he  takes  the  immediate  and 
special  charge,  superintending,  with  watchful  care  and  unlimit- 
ed l^indness,  all  his  interests  of  soul  and  body,  time  and  eter- 
nity. "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,''  is  the  de- 
claration with  which  he  commences  his  intercourse  with  the 
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lenewed  mind ;  and  he  fulfils  it  exMcAjy  until  he  has  placed 
that  mind  bqroud  the  reach  of  eyery  eneBiy>  temptatioD)  and 
danger. 

What  is  true  of  inditidual  Christians  is  equaUy  true  of  .the 
diurdi  at  burge.  In  the  beginning  Be  declared,  that  he  founds 
ed  his  church  upon  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell»  or  rather 
of  Hades,  dioukL  not  prevail  against  it  The  real  meaning  of 
this  declaration  is,  that  his  church  should  never  become  ex^ 
tinet^  and  it  haa  been  exactly  fiilfiUed  to  the  present  hour^ 
There  is  now  a  dburch  in  the  world.  There  haa  always  been 
a  church  in  the  world.  What  prediction  could  have  seemed 
more  improbable,  if  we  consider  its  feebleness  at  its  first  estfr* 
Mishment ;  the  humble,  poweriess  character  of  its  members  i 
the  power,  numbers,  and  violence  of  its  enemies,  and  the  im* 
mense  persecutiona  wUdi  it  sufiered.  This  improbability  is 
not  lessened,  when  we  remember  that  its  situation  has  been 
equally  dangerous  in  many  other  suocesstve  peri^.  The 
church  has  always  been  surrounded  by  enemies*  They  have 
been  numerous;  they  have  been  formidable.  At/ times  they 
have  seemed  entirely  to  prevail,  imd  its  fiuthful  witnesses  have 
been  slain  in  the  streets  of  its  enemies*  Still  they  have  risen 
again.  Immediately  before  the  reformation,  the  heavens  were 
dothed  in  blackness,  and  sackcloth  was  made  their  covering. 
At  this  moment  the  day  dawned,  and  the  day  star  nose  in  the 
hearts  of  milliain.  At  the  present  time,*  a  similar  gloom  haa 
overspread  the  world.  There  are  voices,  and  thunders,  and 
lightnings,  and  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men 
were  upon  the  earth*;  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great 
The  cities  of  the  nations  fall,  the  islands  flee  away,  and  the 
mountains  vanish.  Still  God  is  the  refuge  and  strength  of  his 
diurch,  her  very  present  help  in  trouble.  God  is  in  the  midst 
•f  her,  and  she  shall  not  be  moved.  With  a  constant  parens 
tal  hand,  with  the  love  which  he  carried  to  the  cross,  the  Re- 
deemer watches  over  all  her  interests,  and  causes  all  things  to 
work  for  her  good,  ^e  may  be  afflicted,  but  she  will  not  be 
fiirsaken*  She  may  be  east  down,  but  she  will  not  be  destroyed. 

*  In.thsrmrl812. 
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He  keeps  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  <^  Can  a  woman,^  he  cries,  <<  forget  her  sucking 
<^  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  fhdt  of 
**  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  foxget 
« thee.^ 

Finally,  Christ  loves  his  children  through  eternity.  He 
does  not  forsake  them  in  death.  On  a  dying  bed,  he  speaka 
peace  to  their  departing  spirits,  and  his  angels  wait  to  conduct 
them  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  Thar  bodies  are  then  sown  in 
then:  original  dishonour,  weakness  and  ooRii{itio%  to  bc^raised 
in  incorruption,  power,  and  glory. 

In  the  final  day,  they  will  be  raised  with  these  splendours 
of  immortality,  and  reunited  to  their  minds,  advanced  in  know- 
ledge and  excellence  to  absolute  perfection.  Then  he  will 
acquit  them  before  the  assembled  universe,  and  confess  them 
as  his  followers  and  friends.  When  the  judgment  is  finished, 
he  will  convey  them  in  triumph  to  heaven,  and  present  them 
to  his  Father  and  their  Father,  to  hia  Ood  and  their  Ood,  as 
the  crown  of  his  labour,  his  endless  joy,  and  the  objects  of  his 
eternal  love.  Then  he  will  claim  the  unchangeable  promise  in 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  that  they  should  endure  for  ever, 
and  his  dominion  over  them  be  as  the  days  of  heaven.  Then 
he  wiU  make  them  kings  and  priests  unto  Ood ;  and  of  the 
increase  of  their  peace,  and  his  kingdom,  thei¥  will  be  no 
end. 


SERMON  XVI. 


CHRIST  LOVES  HIS  CHILDREN  TO  THE  END. 


3E&M0V  II. 
JOHKXIII.  1. 

Ik  the  preceding  discourse  I  derived  from  these  words  the  foU 
lowing  doctrine : — 

Christ  bve/f  his  children  unto  the  end. 

This  doctrine  I  illustrated  from  the  conduct  of  Christ  to  his 
Apostles,  and  observed  that  he  manifested  his  love  towards 
them,  particularly, 

I.  In  choosing  them  out  of  the  world. 

II.  la  teaching  them  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  re- 
ligion. 

III.  In  bearing  patiently  with  all  their  faults. 

lY.  In  the  act  d£  washing  their  feet,  recited  in  the  verses 
following  the  text. 

y .  In  instituting,  the  same  evening,  the  LonTs  Supper ; 
and, 

VI.  In  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  after  the  institu- 
tion of  that  Sacrament. 
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I  then  observed,  thut  the  love  exercised  towards  his  chUdren 
in  every  age  is  equally  intense,  and  endeavoured  to  illuHtntte 
this  position  from  his  declarations  in  the  Scriptures,  and  from 
his  conduct  towards  individual  Christians  and  towarda  the 
church. 

I  shall  now  derive  ftom  this  interesting  subject  several  re* 
marks,  intended  to  be  means  of  improvement  in  the  Christian 
character. 

I.  How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  Christ. 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  under  the 
following  heads : — 

First,  The  love  of  Christ  was  disinterested. 

'^  Jehovah,^  said  he,  ^^  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
'^  way,  before  his  works  of  old ;  while  aa  yet  he  bad  not  made 
^<  the  earth,  nor  the  fidds,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of 
^*  the  world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there-; 
'<  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep*  When  he 
^'  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his 
<'  commandment;  when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
<<  earth ;  then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him,  and 
<^  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.""  ^^  For 
^^  by  him,"^  saith  St.  Paul,  ^^  were  all  things  created,  that  ace 
*^  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  wjie- 
^<  ther  they  be  iJirones,  or  dominions,  pr  principalities,  or 
**  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him.  And 
«  he  is  before  all  things ;  tod  by  hbn  all  things  consist.  And 
<<  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  who  is  in  the.be*- 
<<  ^ning,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead;,  that  in  all  thii^  he 
<<  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father 
<^  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell.'" 

It  is  impossible  that  he  of  whom  these  things  are  said  should 
need  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  any  being  whatever.  If  he  wish-, 
ed,.  to  add  worlds  to  his  possessions  he  could  create  them  with 
a  word..  If  he  wished  to  fill  them  with  inhabitants,^ they  would 
spring  up  in  endless  myriads  at  his  bidding.  Heaven  is  his 
throne,  the  universe  is  his  empire ;  and  all  its  virtuous  inhabit- 
ants have  from  the  beginning  ascribed  blessing,  and  glory^  and 
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wifldom,  and  power,  and  might,  and  thanksgivii^  to  Him  that 
flitteth  on  the  tfanme,  and  to  the  Lamb,  tot  ever  and  erer. 
At  the  same  time  he  rejoiced  alway  before  his  Father^  and 
was  supremely  happy  m  his  boundless  and  eternal  complacency. 
How  evidently  must  he,  of  whom  these  things  can  be  said,  be 
removed  fiur  beyond  the  existence  and  the  possibility  of  wanting 
any  thing  which  could  contribute  to  his  glory  and  happiness 
from  the  hands  of  any  creature  whatever  ? 

But,  whoever  might  be  of  importance  to  him,  certainly  men 
were  not.  As  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  receive  fiom  him» 
it  IS  evident,  that  if  we  should  give  him  whatever  we  possess^ 
we  should  barely  return  what  he  daily  gives  to  us.  Should  we 
add  ourselves  to  the  oblation,  we  should  only  add  one  more 
gift,  of  exactly  the  same  nature ;  for  ourselves  also  are  abso- 
lutely his.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  We  are  hot 
only  his,  but  we  are  of  no  value  to  him  unless  as  mere  objects 
of  his  beneficence ;  not  beings  which  can  do  good  to  him,  but 
objects  to  which  he  may  do  good;  not  as  things  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  things  which  he  is  able  to  make  valuable  by 
bestowing  on  them  worth  foreign  to  their  nature.  Think  how 
humble  is  our  original  and  our  end.  From  the  dust  we  sprang^ 
to  the  dust  we  return.  Worms,  and  mites,  and  minims  cUim 
die  same  origin,  and  are  destined  to  the  same  end. 

Remember,  beyond  this,  the  whole  race  of  man  were  sinners, 
ynLdy  polluted,  and  abominable  in  his  sight.  Cast  your  eyes 
over  the  great  worid  Whidi  we  inherit,  and  mark  what  an  ap- 
pearance its  surface  has  exhibited,  from  the  apostacy  to  the 
present  time.  See  a  great  proportion  of  it  covered  with  idoh^ 
tiy,  and  the  inhabitants  worshipping  demons  and  brutes,  stocks 
and  stones,  and  absolutely  forgetting  that  tiiere  is  such  a  bebg 
as  Jehovah.  See  them  rendering  all  their  religious  homage, 
and  all  their  gratitude  to  these  infernal,  or  to  these  stupid  ob- 
jects. See  their  worship,  a  compound  of  fraud  and  falsehood, 
of  lewdness  and  blood.  See  their  doctrines,  a  mass  of  folly  and 
stupidity,  at  the  appearance  of  which  virtue  sickens  and  rea- 
son stands  amaied.  Mark  their  treatment  of  each  other.  What 
a  train  of  unfilial,  unparehtal,  unfraternal  injuries,  of  frauds 
and  thefb,  of  gross  and  monstrous  impurities,  of  lies,  slanders. 
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and  pequries^  of  qoanek  8iid  murdera  it  has  i^^ulariy  involv* 
ed  from  the  be^miii^.  From  these  priyate  scenes  of  guilt 
torn  your  eyes  to  scenes  of  a  more  public  and  general  nature*. 
Observe  how  great  a  part  of  the  public  business  of  man  has 
been  formed  of  the  mere  repression  of  crimes.  How  many 
jaik  and  gibbets  frown  over  the  face  of  every  civilized  country, 
and  what  a  multitude  of  wretches  are  doomed  to  drag  out  life 
in  the  one  or  end  it  on  the  other.  Ascoid  a  dq;ree  higher, 
and  see  sceptred  avarice  snatching  on  the  right  hand,  and  de* 
vouring  on  the  left,  spreading  want  and  woe  through  dties, 
provinces,  and  countries,  and  wrenching  from  the  hand  of  po- 
verty  its  last  mite.  To  finish  the  prospect,  behold  amlHtion 
hying  waste  the  world,  and  widi  fire  and  sword  emptying  earth 
of  its  inhabitants  to-secure  the  privilege,  the  birthright  of  his 
kindred  tigers,  of  roaming  and  ruUng  in  a  desert,  and  to  ac« 
quire  the  glory  of  having  his  name  indelibly  written  in  chaiac- 
ters  of  blood. 

From  such  beings  what  advantage  could  this  divine  agent 
expect  ?  In  what  manner  could  they  contribute  to  his  pleasure 
or  his  praise  ?  Could  such  hands  ever  be  employed  in  promo* 
ting  his  pleasure  P  Could  stfch  tongues  ever  become  vocal  with 
his  praise  P  Had  they  all  been  blotted  out  of  existence,  what 
chasm  would  have  been  made  in  his  empire  P  what  loss  would 
he  have  experienced  in  his  enjoyments  P  When,  therefore,  we 
find,  that  in  the  full  possessbn  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  ever  die  world  was,  he  rcgoiced  in  the  habit* 
able  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  his  delights  were  with  the 
sons  of  men,  we  are  irrenstibly  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
was  drawn  to  this  object  solely  by  his  own  good  will.  He  saw 
here  a  vast  multitude  of  immortal  beings,  who  were  poor,  anci 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  bhnd,  and  naked.  He  saw  thein 
lost  in  hopeless  ruin,  outcasts  from  the  divine  kingdom,  and 
candidates  only  for  perdition.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  man 
to  stand  between  them  and  destruction,  and  w<mdered  that 
there  was  no  intercessor  to  plead  for  them.  Then  his  own  arm 
brought  salvation  to  him,  and  the  time  was  indeed  adne  of  hie 
love.  To  these  guilty,  wretched  beings,  with  a  divine  pre- 
science, he  looked  down  the  immeasurable  vale  of  friturity,  and 
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with  a  boundless  compaBsion,  awakened  by  their  guilt  and  woe,, 
determmed  to  rescue  them  from  these  illimitable  erils.  In  this 
prescience  and  this  determination  he  became  the  Lamb  slain 
from  die  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  the  language  of  the 
churchy  in  the  o3d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  him  with 
exact  propriety,  was,  *^  Our  Redeemer  from  everlasting  was 
"  thy  name.''* 

To  accomplish  this  salvation  an  immense  sacrifice  was  indis-. 
pensable,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  at  the  close  of  a  train  of 
singular  sufierings.  These  sufferings  he  voluntarily  took  upon 
faimsdf.  This  life  he  gave  up  in  agonies.  His  soul  was  made 
an  oflfering  for  sin,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  grave. 
Scarcely  £ot  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  but  Christ  com- 
mended lus  love  to  us  in  that,  whale  we  were  yet  sinners^  he 
died  for  us. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  this  subject,  with. refer* 
ence  to  mankind  at  large,  that  our  conceptions  are  prone  to  be 
habitually  general,  cold,  and  unimpressive.  My  brethren, 
Christ  died  for  just  such  beings  as  you  and  me.  For  just  such 
souls  as  ours  he  became  a  ransom.  He  diedforthe  very  beings 
who  have  done  all  the  wickedness  which  I  have  summarily  de- 
scribed above.  The  first  trophy  of  his  sacrifice  after  his  death 
was  a  thief.  To  this  wretched,  polluted  being  he  gave  the 
wingSvOf  immortality ;  and  on  the  samtf  day  in  ilrhich  he  enter- 
ed the  world  of  departed  spirits,  conducted  him,  as  his  own  com« 
panion,  to  the .  paradise  of  God.  What  could  this  miserable 
wretch  do  for  the  Saviour  of  men,  to  prompt  ttus  glorious  per* 
son  to  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  cross,  that  such  a  polluted, 
creature  might  live?  In  this  very  transacticm.  he  lighted  up 
a  beacon  on  the  mountains  of  the  Lord's  house,  estabhsh- 
ed  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted  above  the 
hills,  to  announce  to  all  nations  that  the  path  to  heaven  was 
that  day  opened  to  all  men,  and  that  guilt  and  shame  would 
hencefiirth  shut  out  none,  not  even  those  whom  the  voice  of 
paud  justice  had  solemnly  and  truly  declared  to  be  unfit  to 
live  in  the  present  world. 

What,  I  ask  again,  could  such  beings .  as  these  do  for  the 

*  Isaiah  btiii.  16. 
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Son  of  God,  his  elect  in  whom  his  soul  delighteth  P  Nay, 
what,  my  brethren,  could  we  ourselves  do  fer  this  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth  ?  MHiat  have  we,  that  we  have  not  received 
from  him  ?  Nay,  what  are  we,  that  is  even  in  your  own  view 
of  any  value,  beside  what  he  hath  made  us  ?  Had  he  per- 
mitted us  to  return  to  our  original  nothing,  or  to  go  down  to 
the  regions  of  despair,  how  easily  might  he  have  filled  our 
places  with  beings .  in  greater  numbers,  -  and  possessed  of 
minds  imspeakably  more  pure,  excellent,  and  amiable  ?  beings^ 
fitted  to  breathe  the  air,  enjoy  the  life,  and  mingle  in  the 
praises  of  immortality  ?  But  such  beings  could  not  be  rescued 
firom  endless  ruin.  Over  them  his  benevolence  could  not  yearn 
for  their  deliverance  from  guilt,  for  they  would  not  be  guilty ; 
nor  weep  at  the  flight  of  their  approaching  misery,  fi^r  they 
would  not  be  destined  to  be  miserable.  It  was  his  glory,  as 
it  was  his  delight,  to  be  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  and  the 
helper  of  the  helpless ;  to  pardon  the  sinful,  and  cleanse  the 
polluted ;  to  open  the  door  of  heaven  to  faith,  and  hold  out 
the  golden  sceptre  to  penitence ;  to  relume  with  hope  the  eye 
of  despair,  and  open  a  passage  from  the  grave  to  the  world  of 
glory. 

Second,  The  love  of  Christ  is  universal 

The  love  of  Christ  extends  through  ail  lands  and  ages.  It 
teaches  persons  in  every  condition  of  life.  The  monarch  is 
not  above,  the  beggar  is  not  below  it.  The  infimt,  expiring 
in  the  cradle,  is  not  without  its  grasp  ;  nor  the  hoary  sinner 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb.  It  descended,  like  the  dew 
of  Eden,  upon  our  first  parents,  speedily  afrer  thdbr  apostacy. 
It  travelled  down  through  the  antediluvian  ages>  until  it  en* 
tered  the  ark  with  Noah  and  his  family,  and  accompanied 
them  over  the  ocean  of  destruction  to  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
It  wandered  as  a  pilgrim  with  Abraham,  and  followed  him  from 
Chaldea  to  the  land  of  promise.  It  went  down  with  Jacob  and 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  returned  again  with  Moses  throi^ 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  wUdemeas  to  the  same  sequestered  ground. 
It  dwelt  with  the  church  in  the  Sheckinah,  until  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity.  With  Daniel  it  entered  the  lion's  den ;  and  to 
Sfaadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,in  the  caverns  <rf^the  bum* 
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iBg,  fiery  finaaoe,  appealed  with  cdestbl  splendour  ki  the 
Ibnn  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  With  the  Apostles,  it  pieadied 
thiou^  the  Romftn  wodd  the  glsd  ti£ngs  of  great  joy,  which 
weie  announced  to  all  people ;  and  piodttmed  glory  to  God 
in  the  h^hest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  meOA 
From  Asia,  it  travelled  into  Europe ;  and  even  in  the  ages  of 
darkness  and  superstition,  found  the  cottage  of  piety  and  the 
cell  of  devotion,  and  sanctified  them  *for  its  residence  amid  a 
world  of  oonruption.  At  the  reformation,  it  lighted  the  flame 
of  virtue  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  awakened  hymns  of  transport 
and  praise  in  all  the  vallies  beneath  them. 

From  Europe  it  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  little  flock, 
which  sought  and  found  a  refiige  for  piety  in  this  immense 
wilderness,  and  smiled  upon  every  sanotuary  which  they  built^ 
every  church  which  they  planted,  and  every  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  praise  which  they  offered  up  to  God.  With  the  Mission* 
aries,  who  run  to  and  60  to  increase  knowledge,  it  is  now  saik 
ii^  back  to  Asia,  again  to  shower  its  blessings  upon  regions 
long  accursed  with  drought  and  sterility. 

In  these  vast  regi(ms  of  the  globe,  and  during  this  immense 
progress  of  time,  it  has  never  failed  to  visit  a  house  where  it 
was  welcomed,  nor  a  heart  in  which  it  could  find  a  residence. 
To  the  feeble  it  has  regularly  imparted  strength,  and  to  the 
doubting  confidence.  To  the  solitary  it  has  been  the  most 
delightful  companion,  and  to  the  forsaken  the  best  of  ftiends* 
The  eye  of  despondency  it  has  illumined  with  hope,  and  caused 
the  he^rt  of  sorrow  tosingfor  joy.  Wherever  ithasiqppeaied, 
life  and  immortality  have  sprung  to  light ;  and  fidth,  lepen* 
tanoe,  and  holiness  have  become  inmates  of  the  breast.  The 
heralds  of  salvation  have  proclaimed  pardon,  peace,  and  recaa* 
dliation  with  God ;  and  the  soul,  lifting  up  its  eyes,  has,  like 
the  seer  of  Patmos,  seen  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
ftdm  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  and  adorned  as  a  bride  fi>f 
her  husband. 

Third,  The  love  of  Christ  is  unchangeable. 

Befi:>re  our  Saviour  ascended  after  his  crucifixion,  he  said 
to  his  Aposdes,  and  through  them  to  all  that  should  believe 
on  him  through  their  word,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  to  the 
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^*  end  pf  die  wodd^  That  ChristiMis  m^^t  not  be  at  a  loss 
conoonii^  the  application  of  this  promise  to  themsdves  indivi- 
dually,  St.  Paul,  quotiiig  a  promise  of  the  same  import,  has 
tau|^t  eyery  Christian  to  make  it  his  own.  ^*  Be  content,^ 
aaid  he  to  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  church,  "  with  such 
things  as  ye  have ;  for  he  bath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee 
norfixsake  thee.^  To  make  them  perfisctly  assured  of  the 
safe^  of  relying  unlimitedly  on  this  promise,  he  subjoins  in 
the  third  verse,  following  the  proper  character  of  the  glorious 
i^nt  who  first  uttered  it,  in.  this  remarkable  phraseology, 
«  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever^  The 
promise,  then,  is  unchangeable ;  and  the  love,  by  which  it  was 
dictated,  is  of  the  same  unalterable  nature.  Accordingly,  we 
aee  this  promise  fulfilled  in  its  entire  import  at  the  present 
hour.  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  now,  as  in  every  past  age, 
Qch  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  His  providence  preserves 
his  church  in  the  presence,  and  in  spite  of  ^  the  persecutions  of 
lier  enemies,  and  causes  her  cup  to  run  over  with  blessings^ 
He  continues  to  Christians  the  word  and  worship  of  Ood; 
meets  them  still  in  his  house  and  at  his  table,  and  oommuni. 
cates  to  them  the  blessing  which  descended  originally  upon 
Zion,  even  life  for  evermore.  SdU  his  Spirit  renews  the  soul 
of  man,  guides  the  wandering,  restores  the  lost,  directs  the 
perplexed,  binds  up  the  broken-hearted,  feeds  those  who  hun« 
ger  anddiirst  after  righteousness,  and  in  all  trials,  dangers,  and 
Bufferings  administers  consolations  which  are  neither  few  nor 
smalL  With  the  same  love  with  which  he  ascended  the  cross, 
he  watches  over  every  one  of  his  Ibllowers,  however  poor  and 
humble,  however  ignorant  and  despised,  with  a  heart  that  is 
never  weary,  with  an  eye  that  never  sleeps.  Not  one  of  their 
number  is  forgotten ;  and  at  the  final  day  the  name  of  eveiy 
Qoe  will  be  fiiund,  written  in  the  book  of  eternal  life. 
Fourthly,  The  love  of  Christ  is  immeasurably  great 
<<  The  love  of  ChriBt,""  says  St  Paul,  <<  which  passeth  know. 
**  ledge.^  It  is  a  love  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  stroi^;er 
than  death — a  love  which  aflliction  could  not  quendi,  which 
sorrow  could  not  drown.  This  is  evident,  with  a  lustre  irresbt- 
tUf  ,  in  the  things  which  he  has  4one,  which  he  is  doing,  and 
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which  he'  will,  do  hereafter.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recal 
on  this  occasion  the  things  which  Christ  has  already  d<>ne.  I 
need  not  exhibit  him  to  you  on  the  cross  pouring  out  his 
blood  for  the  salvation  of  men,  nor  present  him  agonising  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  nor  follow  him  to  the  tomb.  What 
must  have  been  the  intenseness  of  that  benevolence  which 
could  bring  the  Son  of  God  from  the  throne  of  heaven  to 
shame  and  agony,  to  the  cross  and  to  the  grave  ? 

Less  striking,  I  acknowledge,  but  scarcely  less  affecting,  are 
the  proofs  of  the  same  love  in  what  he  is  now  doing.  Theve 
is  something  inexpressibly  glorious  to  him,  and  beyond  mea- 
sure interesting  to  us,  in  beholding  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
who  ^^  has  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  ffll 
*^  all  things,^  looking  down,  nay,  descemfing  firom  this  stupen- 
dous greatness  to  the  miserable  world  which  we  inhabit,  to 
blot  out  the  transgressions,  and  wash  away  the  stains  of  a 
wretched  sinner ;  to  renew  a  polluted  soul ;  to  shed  upon  it 
peace  passing  all  understanding ;  to  reunite  it  to  the  favour  of 
God ;  to  chase  away  its  fears  of  future  woe ;  to  pour  the  bal* 
sam  of  life  into  its  wounds ;  to  illumine  it  with  the  beanu 
of  hope  ;  to  conduct  it  safely  through  the  trials  and  dangers 
of  this  melancholy  pilgrimage ;  to  bar  the  gates  of  perdition 
against  its  entrance ;  and  to  open  for  its  reception  the  door  of 
endless  life. 

The  same  character  will  be  still  more  illustriously  manifest- 
ed in  what  he  will  do  beyond  the  grave.  There  he  will  make 
his  followers  sons,  and  priests,  and  kings  to  God.  In  other 
words,  he  will  bring  them  into  the  intimate  relation  of  sons, 
endow  them  with  the  sanctity  of  priests,  and  raise  them  to  the 
glory  of  kings.  As  sons,  they  will  love  and  will  s^rve  him 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity  with  an  intense  and  unalto'- 
able  affection,  and  be  regarded  by  him  with  infinite  tenderness 
and  complacency.  As  priests,  they  will  offer  up  from  the  al- 
tar of  the  mind  the  everlasting  sacrifice  of  praise  to  their 
boundless  benefactor.  As  kings,  they  will  live  and  reign  with 
him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Fifth,  The  love  of  Christ  will  be  eternal 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
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last  head.  That  which  does  not  change  is  of  course  endless^ 
and  the  importance  of  that  which  is  endless,  generally  consid-. 
ered,  need  not  now  be  exphiined.  But  there  is  one  point  of 
view  in  which  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  this  subject,  brief  as 
the  examination  must  be*  The  events  of  this  life  are  interest^ 
ing  to  us  on- account  of  their  number  and  variety,  as  well  as 
dieir  nature.  The  nature  of  future  events  is  generally,  and 
periiaps  I  ought  to  say  loosdy,  supposed  to  be  important,  aa 
well  as  their  duration.  The  Scriptures  have  every  where  spokw 
en  of  Aem  in  exalted  terms,  and  often  in  language  of  hyper-« 
bolical  subUmi^.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  or  at 
least  to  imagine,  that  they  must  be  important.  Yet  almost 
every  where  they  are  mentioned  in  phraseology  so  general,, 
as  to  leave  upon  inattentive  readers  a  &int  and  loose  impres*. 
sion  of  their  meaning.  This  impression  has  also  been  render- 
ed mote  faint  by  the  manner  in  which  this  sulgect  has  been 
customarily  handled  by  preachers.  These,  even  when  men  of 
great  respectability  and  worth,  may,  I  suspect,  often  be  fairly 
numbered,  at  Itest  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  their 
writings,  among  the  inattentive  readers  of  this  part  of  the  sa^ 
red  oracles ;  for  they  certainly  have  done,  in  most  instances^ 
fiitle  more  than  to  reiterate  a  few  of  the  Scriptural  exhibitions 
of  this  subject,  in  language  even  more  general,  and  far  from 
being  equally  expressive.  Little  more  is  derived  from  most  of 
them  than  that  a  friture  life  is  endless,  free  from  sin  and  suft 
fering,  possessed  of  the  favour  of  Ood,  and  fraught  with  love^ 
gratitude,  and  praise  to  him,  friendship  to  his  children,  and  a 
general  state  of  high  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment*  I  do  not 
intend,  that  these  things  are  not  in  themselves  pre-emijxently 
important.  They  are  obviously  of  the  highest  importance* 
Still  I  insist,  that  when  holden  out  to  the  eye  in  this  .abstract 
manner,  they  strike  it  with  little  force,  and  leave  behind  them 
feeble  impressions.  To  me  it  seems,  that  to  act  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  communicate  good  to  others,  constitutes,  ac-- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,  one  vast  and  glorious  division  of  the 
celestial  happiness  usually  left  out  of  view  in  diBcourses  on 
this  subject.  To  me  it  seems,  also,  that  both  of  what  we  am 
to  be,  and  what  we  are  to  do,  many  more  things  arc  directly 

VOIi.  I.  T 
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said,  and  those  of  a  highly  interesting  nature  than  have  been' 
customarily  supposed.  From  these,  vhen  we  compare  them, 
with  diligence  and  attendon,  a  great  multitude  of  other  things, 
deeply  interesting,  may  be  derived  by  irresistible  inference ; 
mora,  I  suj^ect,  than  will  ever  be  imagined  by  him  who  has 
liot  seriously  made  the  trial.  To  ^ve  a  single  example,  those 
who  obtain  immortal  life  are  said  by  our  Saviour  to  be  V^^yinXM, 
equal  or  like  to  angels.  This  one  dedaration  opens  to  us  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry  and  conclusion,  and  assures  us,  that  what* 
ever  angels  are  or  do,  or  are  exhibited  as  being  or  doing  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  also  shall  substantially  be  or  do.  But  the 
things  which  angels  do,  together  with  dieir  attributes  and  cir.. 
cumstances,  are,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  very  numerous 
and  very  great,  and  these  irresistibly  infer  others  which  are 
great  and  numerous  also. 

The  number  and  variety  of  events  which  make  up  our  sys* 
tan,  hardly  strike  our  minds  at  all,  and  probably  never  enter 
the  imagination  of  most  men,  even  among  Christians.  Yet^ 
if  we  read  the  Scriptures  with  attention,  and  believe  what  we 
read,  we  must  clearly  discern,  that  both  the  number  and  the 
variety  are  immense.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  serve  Ood 
day  and  night  in  his  temple.  The  services  of  those,  who  in 
this  life  fill  up  their  duty,  are  certainly  very  numerous,  and 
are  so  entirely  varied,  that  no  two  actions  among  them  all  are 
alike.  How  multiplied,  then,  ipust  be  the  actions  involved  in 
a  service  which  night  never  interrupts ;  of  a  mind  and  a  body 
which  are  never  wearied,  and  of  an  existence  which  knows  no 
end.  That  they  are  endlessly  varied  is  unanswerably  evident 
from  the  consideration,  that  no  two  beings  in  the  creation,  and 
no  two  events  in  the  Providence  of  God  have  been  found  ex* 
actly  alike.  Variety  is  a  standing  law  of  created  existence 
and  providential  dispensation,  and  throughout  eternity  will  be 
the  great  means  of  disclosing  to  the  intelligent  universe  the 
glorious  thoughts  and  purposes  treasured  up  from  everlastings 
in  the  Omniscient  mind. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phras^ 
eology,  the  tame,  dull,  spiritless  existence  sometimes  presented 
to  us,  immortal  life  is  a  state  of  intense  energy,  vast  design. 
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and  vigorous  suction,  in  vhich  to  know  and  to  love,  to  do  and 
to  enjoy,  will  foim  a  combination  of  dignity,  glory;  and  happi- 
ness transcending  every  earthly  conception.  All  this,  also,  will 
ezp»id,  and  rise,  and  improve  for  ever. 

From  these  observations  may  be  conjectured,  very  tmper^ 
fectly  indeed,  some  of  the  things  which  Christ  will  do  hereaf- 
ter for  the  objects  of  his  love.  All  that  I  have  alluded  to,  thtf 
attributes,  the  energy,  the  activity,  the  success,  and  the  con-^ 
sequent  enjoyment  he  will  give,  and  will  give  with  a  liberality 
suited  with  die  love  with  which  he  hung  upon  the  cross. 

II.  These  obeervaibms  teach  us  the  eameeiness  wUh  which 
we  should  labour  to  glorify  our  Bedeemer. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us.  What 
is  there,  of  a  desirable  nature  which  he  has  not  done  ?  Look 
at  the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  exterior  circumstances,  of  your* 
selves,  and  of  every  thing  which  is  hopeful  or  comfortable  in 
either,  and  you  wiU  be  compelled  to  say,  '^  This  is  the  ffSt 
<^  of  Christ.^  Look  at  sin  and  sorrow,  at  death  and  hell,  and 
you  wiU  be  obliged  to  say,  <^  My  deliverance  fiom  these  in-< 
"  comprehensible  evils  Christ  purchased  with  his  own  blood.^ 
Draw  the  curtains  of  eternity,  and  while  overpowered  by  the 
splendours  of  immortal  life,  you  will  be  forced  to  exclaim, 
^*  These,  also,  are  the  good  and  perfect  gifts  of  the  same  glo- 
**  nous  person.'* 

How  evidently  is  all  which  we  can  do  to  retribute  this 
mighty  benefactor,  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity  ? 
Even  this,  although  done  in  obedience  to  his  pleasure,  is.  La 
the  proper  sense,  in  no  wise  profitable  to  him.  He  is  not 
served  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  unto 
all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  Though  Israel,  though 
we  should  not  be  gathered,  yet  will  he  be  glorious  in  the  eyes 
of  Jehovah.  Should  we  serve  him  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
power,  the  only  good  which  he  will  gain,  will  be  that  which  a 
virtuous  parent  enjoys  in  the  character  and  behaviour  of  a 
duUfol  child,  formed  to  e^ccellence  by  his  own  care,  labour, 
•and  expense ;  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  child  virtuous  and 
lovely.     Of  what  materials  must  the  child  be  con^oscd,  who 
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would  not  exert  all  his  faculties  to  gire  this  pleasure  to'  his 
parent  ?  What  must  be  the  spirit  of  that  man,  who  would 
not  labour  with  all  his  powers  thus  to  requite  his  Redeemer  ? 
Do  you  inquire  what  you  shall  do  to  accomplish  this  divine 
purpose  ?  You  cannot  doubt,  that  he  who  died  to  expiate  sin, 
must  be  earnestly  desirous  that  you  should  hate  your  own 
sins ;  that  you  should  mourn  for  them ;  that  you  should  for- 
sake them ;  that  you  should  watch  against  temptation ;  that 
you  should  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil ;  that 
you  should  mortify  those  passions  and  appetites  which  so  fi«* 
quently  betray  you  into  iniquity ;  that  you  should  resist  those 
^0mies  to  him  and  yourselves,  whose  only  employment  it  is  to 
seduce  you  from  your  duty.  He,  who  came  from  heaven  in 
the  character  of  a  Saviour,  and  has  done  all  the  things  men- 
tioned in  these  discourses  to  accomplish  this  salvation ;  He, 
who  has  in  this  manner  infinitely  merited  your  highest  confi- 
dence, cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  you  confide  in  his  rights 
eousness,  his  intercession,  his  government,  and  his  promises. 
He,  who  has  laboured  and  suffered  without  a  parallel  to  re- 
establish holiness  in  your  minds,  must  be  delighted  to  see  this 
glorious  end  accomplished ;  to  see  you  assume,  improve^  and 
brighten  this  beauty  of  the  mind,  this  divine  excellence,  this 
image  of  himself.  How  obviously  will  the  gain  of  all  these 
things  be  yours  alone. 

HI.  These  considerations  forcibfy  impress  upon  us  tie  duty 
qf  loving  one  amother. 

This  is  the  very  inference  of  St.  John  from  thc^  great  sub* 
ject  of  the  present  discourse.  ^'  Beloved,""  says  that  amiable 
Apostle,  ^^  if  God  90  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
"  another.'' 

When  a  Christian  looks  round  on  his  fellow  Christians,  he 
sees  those  for  whom  Christ  died ;  those,  who  are  united  to 
himself  in  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  covenant ;  who  are 
members  of  the  same  delightful  family ;  who  are  fellow  tra,* 
vellers  towards  heaven ;  who  will  be  for  ever  united  with  him 
in  the  friendship  of  that  happy  world ;  who  are  to  share  toge- 
4her  in  its  immortal  enjoyments ;  who  are  loved  by  Christ  with 
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a  love  wliich  admits  no  limits,  and  which  will  know  no  end. 
Shall  not  these  persons  love  each  other  with  an  intense^  un- 
changing, and  everlasting  love  ?  How  obviously  are  Chris^ 
tians  bound  and  compelled  by  this  great  argument  laboriously 
to  promote  each  other^s  welfare  in  all  their  progress  through 
this  vale  of  tears  P 

The  good  offices  which  Christians  are  thus  required  to  ren-^ 
der  to  each  other,  are  all  pointed  out  to  them,  and  enforced 
on  their  consciences,  and  on  their  hearts,  by  the  example  of 
Christ.  He  fed  the  hungry;  healed  the  sick ;  released  the 
prisoner ;  comforted  the  sorrowful ;  instructed,  reproved,  warn- 
ed, and  edified  his  followers ;  prayed  for  them  earnestly  and 
continually  ;  set  before  ttiem  an  example,  blameless  and  harm- 
less, and  without  rebuke,  and  universally  helped  them  onward 
towards  eternal  life.  These  are  the  very  things  which  he  re-4 
quires  Christians  to  do  to  each  other,  and  in  these  he  exhibits 
ed,  while  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Gospel  still  exhibits  to  his 
faithful  followers  his  unspeakable  love.  Here  we  behold,  a& 
in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  How  desirable  is  it,  that  we* 
should  be  changed  into  the  same  image,  and  raised  from  ex- 
cellence to  excellence,  and  from  glory  to  glory  by  the  Spirit  of 
die  Lord  P. 

Christians  have  innumerable  wants  which  their  fellow  Chris-i 
tians  are  to  supply,  and  many  sufferings  which  their  fellow 
Christians  are  to  relieve.  They  are  poor,  and  need  food  and 
raiment,  fuel,  beds,  and  houses.  They  are  sick,  and  need  me- 
dicine, attendance,  nurses  and  physicians.  They  are  in  dis- 
tress, and  need  relief*  They  are  in  sorrow,  and  need  consola- 
tion. They  are  perplexed,  and  need  to  have  their  doubts  re- 
moved. They  are  desponding,  and  powerfully  daim  to  be 
cheered  with  hope.  Their  ignorance  calls  irresistibly  for  in- 
straction,  their  afflictions  for  sympathy,  and  their  dangers  for 
deliverance.  They  are  slothfril,  and  must  be  quickened.  They 
are  diffident,  and  must  be  encouraged.  They  love  the  woi^ld^ 
and  must  be  withdrawn  from  it.  They  are  lukewarm,  and 
must  be  animated.  They  backslide,  and  must  be  recalled  tor 
their  duty. 
What  a  field  is  here  spread  befiwe  the  Christian  tor  the  ox« 
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etcisc  of  his  brotherly  love !  To  labour  in  this  field  is  the 
proper  basinefls,  the  professional  employment  of  every  disciple 
of  Christ  In  this  field  what  disciple  will  not  labour  willingly^ 
vigorously,  and  without  ceasing.  Should  any  one  find  him- 
self slothful^  reluctant)  discouraged,  or  weary,  let  him  call  to 
mind  that  the  service  which  is  proposed  at  any  time,  and  in 
danger  of  being  declined  by  him,  besides  being  an  act  of  bro- 
therly love  to  a  fellow  Christian,  is  a  service  done  to  Christ  him* 
adf.  <^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
^^  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,^  is  the  defi^ 
nitive  sentence  pronounced  by  himself  on  every  efibrt  of  this 
nature.  Let  every  Christian  call  to  mind  that  every  such  ef-> 
fort  is  intended  to  requite,  so  fiur  as  *in  his  power,  this  divine 
benefiMstor,  for  the  immense  blessing  of  eternal  life ;  life,  too^ 
purchased  by  the  death  oiT  the  cross.  Let  him  remember,  that 
it  is  one  of  those  works  according  to  which  he  wiU  be  judged, 
and  that  therefore  it  will  be  the  means  of  superior  glory  to  him 
in  heaven,  and  of  superior  enjoyment  throughout  his  immortal 
existence.  If  these  considerations  do  not  move  him,  his  leli^ 
gion  has  gone  from  home,  or  is  buried  in  sleep. 

IV.  By  the  some  condderaHons  we  are  strongly  urged  to 
love  aU  men. 

**  I  say  unto  you,^  saith  our  Saviour  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  ^*  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
<«  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  des- 
^  pitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the 
sf'  children  of  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh 
^*  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendetb 
<<  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  tmjust.'^ 

There  is  no  example  in  the  providence  of  Ood  in  which  his 
kindness  to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  or  to  those  who  ultimate- 
ly become  grateful  and  good,  is  shown  with  such  intenseness 
and  splendour,  as  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  conse- 
quent mission  of  his  Spirit.  Here  the  exam]de,  the  rule,  and 
the  motive  are  all  spreisd  before  us  with  a  glory  which  is  su- 
preme, and  an  efficacy  which  will  be  eternal.  The  examjde 
and  the  rule  aie  commensurate,  and  comprise  men  of  all  ages. 
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countries,  and  characters,  so  £ur  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
render  them  any  service.    Where  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  active  beneficence,  we  are  bound  to  wish  theb  prosperity, 
and  to  pray  fervently  for  their  welfare.   The  same  good  wishes, 
and  the  same  fervent  prayers  we  are  obliged  to  extend  also  to 
those  who  are  included  within  this  pale,  and  additionally  to  im.« 
part  to  them  of  our  substance,  to  fiimish  them  with  our  kind 
offices,  and  to  set  before  them  a  blameless  and  beneficial  exam- 
ple.   These,  therefore,  are  constituted  by  God  the  peculiar 
objects  of  our  beneficence.    Among  them,  the  first  place  bo- 
longs  to  the  household  of  fiuth ;  the  second,  to  all  others  to 
whom  we  have  opportunities  of  doing  good.     The  ways  in 
which  this  is  to  be  done,  are  both  in  number  and  variety  end* 
less,  and  occur  every  day,  and  at  every  turn  in  the  journey  of 
life.     Who  the  objects  are  to  whom  it  may  be  done,  scarcely 
demands  an  inquiry.     Should  the  question,  however,  be  asked, 
the  first  answer  is,  ^^  Those  to  whom  it  can  be  done  ;'^  and  the 
second,  ^<  those  who  most  need  it.""    Whether  they  be  firiends 
or  enemies,  neighbours  or  strangers,  is  of  no  moment.     I  do 
not  mean,  that  we  are  under  the  same  obligation  to  do  the 
same  good  to  all  men  who  are  within  our  reach.     We  are 
bound,  especially,  to  do  good  to  our  families  and  j&iends,  be- 
cause God  has  placed  this  peculiarly  in  our  power,  and  made 
it  peculiarly  our  duty.     But  I  mean,  that  when  an  object  of 
our  beneficence  is  set  before  us  in  his  providence,  the  good 
which  is  in  our  power  is  then  to  be  done,  so  far  as  may  consist 
with  other  duties  of  life,  and  that,  whoever  and  whatever  this 
object  may  be.     Should  it  be  asked.  What  are  the  good  offi- 
ces which  we  are  especially  bound  to  perform  ?     I  answer. 
Those  which  are  most  needed,  and  those  which  we  can  render 
consistently  with  superior  duties.    The  providence  of  God  will 
ordinarily  point  out  both  the  duty  and  the  object  of  it,  and 
that  in  language  which,  if  we  open  oiur  hearts,  can  scarcely  be 
misconstrued ;  language,  easily  intelligible  to  him  who  is  will- 
ing to  understand. 

There  is,  however,  one  work  of  Christian  charity  Which  is 
of  pre-eminent  importance,  and  always  claims  a  superior  place 
in  our  labours  of  benevolence.     This  is  the  great  work  which 
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Christ  came  to  ac^omplifih,  the  conversion  of  sinners.  *^  Breth- 
"  ren,^  says  St.  James,  *^  if  any  of  you  do  err  ftom  the  truth 
^^  and  one  convert  him,  let  him  know,  that  he  who  converteth 
^^  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from 
<^  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.'*''  Who  would  not 
willingly  labour  in  such  an  employment  as  this  ? 

David,  contemplating  the  greatness  and  all-sufRciency  of 
God,  and  his  own  absolute  insufficiency,  and  moved  at  the  same 
time  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  piety  and  beneficence,  exclaimed, 
^*  My  goodness,^  that  is,  my  kindness,  ^^  extendeth  not  to 
^*  thee,  but  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  the  excellent, 
^^  in  whom  is  all  my  delight.*^  This  eminent  saint,  under  the 
influence  of  all  his  piety,  and  directed  by  inspiration  itsdf, 
perceived  that  the  important  attribute  of  kindness,  forming  so 
great  a  part  of  the  sanctified  character,  could  not  reach  heaven, 
but  was  to  find  its  objects  on  earth.  Christ  has  taught  us, 
that  these  objects  are  all  men.  This  he  has  taught  in  his  in- 
structions and  in  his  example,  and  in  both  with  the  most  vivid 
language,  and  the  most  constraining  motives*  To  find  these 
very  objects  he  came  from  heaven.  To  teach  this  duty,  and 
exert  this  beneficence,  he  preached  the  Oospel,  wrought  Us 
glorious  miracles,  and  ascended  the  cross.  In  his  miracles 
and  in  his  preaching,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  calls  with 
itifinite  authority,  and  unlimited  persuasion  to  every  one  of 
his  fi>llowers,  *^  Oo  thou,  and  do  likewise.'*^ 


SERMON  XVII. 


ON  BENEFICENCE. 


ECCLESIASTES  III.  12. 


*^  /  know  thai  there  is  no  good  in  them^  but  for  a  man  to  re* 

jotce^  and  to  do  good  in  his  lifeT* 


The  word  ihem  in  this  verse  appears  to  refer  to  the  work» 

spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse :  the  works  of  creation,  or 

the  creatures,  which  Ood  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the* 

end.     In  these  it  is  said,  *^  there  is  no  good,  but  for  a  man  to 

*^  rgoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life.^    The  joy  which  is  here 

spoken  of  is  unquestionably  joy  in  God,  his  works  and  his  de- 

dgns,  sufficiently  expbdned  in  Jeremiah  ix.  23, 24.  <<  Thus  saith 

**  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  ndther 

^^  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not  the  rich  man 

*^  glory  in  his  riches :  but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this, 

<*  that  be  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord, 

^  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  rigfateous- 

<^  ness,  in  die  earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the 

"  Lord" 

To  do  gpod  may  denote, 

1.  To  promote  our  own  happiness. 

2.  To  promote  the  happiness  of  our  fdlow-men. 

3.  To  glorify  ouf  Creator,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
his  kingdom. 
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The  dedanition  made  in  the  text,  th^i,  amounts  to  this: 
That  there  is  nothing  good,  t.  e.  useful  or  valuable,  in  the 
creation,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  that  we  rejoice  in  it, 
and  in  God  the  author  of  it ;  and  that  we  do  good. 

This,  then,  is  implicitly  asserted  to  be  the  end  of  our  being : 
for  if  all  the  good  or  profit  resulting  from  our  connection  with 
the  creation  be  placed  in  this,  then  this  is  the  real  purpose,  the 
sole  end  for  which  we  were  made.  The  following  doctrine  is, 
therefore,  evidently  contained  in  the  words  of  the  text : — To 
rejoice  in  God,  and  to  do  good,  is  the  end  for  which  man  waa 
created. 

By  the  end  for  which  man  was  created,  I  intend  the  pur- 
pose for  which  his  life,  fiunilties,  and  advantages,  were  ^ven 
to  him  by  his  Maker. 

The  former  of  these  suljects  I  shall  not  consider  at  the 
present  time.  Fruitful,  interesting,  and  noble,  as  this  theme 
of  instruction  is,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  it, 
even  imperfectly,  without  consuming  the  time  which  I  have 
intentionally  alloted  to  the  latter.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss 
it  with  two  or  three  summary  observations. 

First,  Rejoicing  in  God  supposes  a  diligent  contemplation 
of  both  his  works  and  his  word. 

Second,  It  supposes,  also,  that  we  derive  from  this  oontem* 
^tion  a  real  knowledge  of  his  true  character. 

Third,  That  we  delight  in  this  character  so  fiff  as  we  under- 
stand it,  and  where  we  do  not,  that  we  regard  it  with  a  nncere 
and  virtuous  confidence. 

Fourth,  Rejoicixig  in  God,  therefbre,  involves  either  imme- 
diately or  consequentiaUy  all  those  afiections  wbich  are  include 
ed  under  the  general  name  of  piety. 

All  this  is  plainly  but  one  way  of  doing  good.  Yet,  as  this 
phrase  usually  denotes  that  train  of  virtuous  conduct  which 
immediately  respects  ourselves  imd  our  fellow-men,  particularly 
the  latter,  I  have  separated  these  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind^  in 
order  to  make  the  subject,  more  dearly  understood. 

Most  men  will  probably  con&as,  without  much  reluctance 
or  difficulty,  that  to  do  good  to  mankind  is  a  primary  end  of 
our  being.    So  many  loose  general  observations  are  conthiu* 
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ally  made  on  this  subject,  which  are  favourable  to  the  doctrine^ 
that  few  peTBons  would  probably  hesitate  to  join  the  train  of 
those  by  whom  it  seems  to  be  both  believed  and  respected. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
alize either  its  truth  or  importance,  is  much  smaller  than  of 
those  who  adopt  this  language.  It  is  &r  from  being  true> 
that  we  believe  every  thing  which  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve, much  less  do  we  believe  all  that  we  acknowledge  to  be 
true.  A  multitude  of  those  propositions  which  are  £uniliarly 
asserted  by  mankind,  particularly  on  moral  subjects,  and  those 
often  of  the  highest  importance,  have  their  seat  only  on  the 
lips,  and  are  nearly  of  that  dass  which  logicians  term  verbal. 
Many  of  those  are  uttered  only  for  the  sake  of  bearing  a  part 
in  conversation ;  many  others,  out  of  complaisance  to  those 
around  us,  by  whom  they  have  been  already  adopted ;  and 
many  more,  because  we  wish  to  appear  on  that  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  generally  considered  as  the  right  side.  What  is 
thus  familiarly  assarted  has,  in  most  cases  at  least,  never  been 
understood,  nor  even  examined  by  the  intellect,  nor  accorded 
with  by  the  heart.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that 
a  subject  of  such  immense  importance  as  that  which  is  the  end 
of  our  being,  should  be  regarded  in  a  m^inner  so  loose,  so  in- 
dicative of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  so  unworthy  of  our  ra- 
tional nature,  so  mischievous  to  our  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare. It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  a  subject  of  such  mo- 
ment should  not  bb  clearly  comprehended,  engross  the  affec- 
tions, and  control  the  energy  of  the  mind.  This  discourse  is 
intended  to  remove,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  evil  of  which  I  com* 
plain,  and  to  convince  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  text  is  true,  reasonable,  and  desiraUe. 

The  common  apprehension  of  mankind  concerning  this  sub- 
ject is  evidently  this :  That  they  were  made  to  enjoy  life ;  to 
accpare  good  rather  Aan  to  dp  it.  This  seems  peculiarly  to 
be  the  settled,  and  almost  the  only  bdief  of  those  who  are 
young.  The  period  of  youdi  is  proverbially  spokm  of  by  all 
men  as  the  season  of  enjoyment  It  certainly  cannot  excite 
wonder,  that  what  ia  so  generaUy  said  should  be  bdieved  by 
those  who  are  pecuUarly  int^ested  in  the  declaration— I7 
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youths  themselves.  ^  They  are  now  in  possession  of  tUs  sea^ 
son,  and  have  inclinations,  at  least  sufficiently  strongs  to  seize 
the  happy  moment,  and  devote  their  powers  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pleasures  thus  declared  to  be  inwoven  in  their  des-^ 
tiny. 

Let  us  consider  this  opinion,  and  see  what  foundation  it  ha& 
in  nature  and  truth. 

I.  Does  the  state  of  the  present  world  shaw^  that  enjoffment 
was  intentionally  the  endjbr  which  we  were  created  f 

God,  who  made  us  and  the  world,  made  both  it  and  us  un^ 
questionably  for  some  valuable  end.  It  will  not  be  doubted, 
that  this  end  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  capable  of  being 
accomplished.  If  our  enjoyment  was  this  end,  the  whole  state 
of  things  is  undoubtedly  so  ordered,  that  its  accomplishment 
is  at  least  possible ;  for  it  cannot  be  believed  that  Cbd  has 
constituted  things  in  such  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  his  primary  purpose  in  their  creation. 
That  he  was  able  to  bring  to  pass  whatever  he  was  pleased  tor 
propose,  cannot  be  doubted.  If,  therefore,  this  was  his  pur^* 
pose,  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  are  all  certainly  ftir«> 
nished,  and  may  certainly  be  discerned  by  a  candid  and* 
thorough  investigation.  The  end  itself  also  must,  according' 
to  this  supposition,  have  been  actually  answered,  and  bave 
constituted  at  least  the  general  course  of  things. 

But  has  this  scheme  been  at  all  verified  by  the  actual  pro* 
gress  of  events  in  the  presoit  world  ?  Let  the  ccmimon  and 
constant  language  of  men  on  this  subject  answer  the  question. 
How  great  a  part  of  that  which  is  uttered  and  written^  is  aa 
exposition  or  complaint,  of  disappointment,  sufiering,  and  soiw 
row !  How  customaiy  in  the  mouths  of  man  are  these  phrases : 
^^  This  unhappy  world  ;^  ^^  this  miserable  world  \"  *<  this  suf*-^ 
<<fering  world  ;^  ^^  this  melandioly  world  T  ^^  this  vale  o£ 
«  tears.''  How  pUinly  has  this  been  Ae  language  of  eveiy 
country  and  every  period  of  tiipe !  How  continually  bave 
complaints  of  private  unkindness,  firaud,  and  violence,  of  the 
public  oppressions  and  ravages  of  tyranny^  of  domestic 
Bravery  and  public  bondage^  filled  the  niouibs  and  the  hooks 
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of  mankkd !  How  often  are  neighbourhoods  detracted  by 
contention  !  How  often  are  even  families,  the  most  endeared 
and  the  least  unhappy  societies  which  can  be  found  in  the  pre^ 
sent  world,  wounded  by  the  sins  and  follies  of  parents,  the 
impiety  of  children,  and  thdr  unworthy  controversies  and 
alienations !  With  how  few  intervals  has  war  reigned  and  ra^ 
vaged !  Where  is  the  nation  which  has  not  bled  ?  Where  is 
die  country  which  has  not  been  desolated  ?  How  often  has  the 
suffering  become  too  intense  for  utterance,  and  been  poured 
out  only  in  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  i 

Look  at  the  cradle !  Listen  to  the  cries,  mark  the  agonies 
of  the  new  bom  infant  Consider  how  many  of  our  race  are 
carried  from  this  humble  lodging  to  the  grave.  Follow  an 
individual  through  the  progress  of  life.  Contemplate  the 
pains,  diseases,  accidents,  and  disappointments,  to  which  even 
the  brilliant  periods  of  childhood  and  youth  are  regularly  ex- 
posed. Remember,  that  half  mankind  become  victims  to 
death  under  five  years  of  age.  Ponder  the  toil,  the  weariness, 
the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  the  suffer-* 
ings  irom  famine  and  pestilence,  from  fraud  and  disappoints 
ment,  from  obloquy  and  infamy,  ftom  hope  deferred  and  fears 
realised,  from  the  loss  of  children  and  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
which  harass  middle  age.  Fix  your  eyes  upon  the  decays, 
the  diseases,  the  pains,  the  shrivelled  intellect,  the  puerile  pas- 
sions, the  unsupplied  wants,  and  the  forgotten  sufferings  of 
dflfflwing  life.  Approach  the  bed  of  death.  Listen  to  the 
groms,  consider  the  agonies  of  expiring  man.  Look  into  the 
grave,  the  final  home.  Behold  man  laid  in  this  lowly  bed ; 
the  prey  of  corruption,  the  feast  of  worms,  and  dissolvix^  into 
his  original  dust. 

MHien  you  have  finished  this  solemn  durvey,  tell  me  whe- 
Aer  these  objects  are  parts  of  a  system  intended  to  produce 
eajoyment  Can  you  suppose,  that  God  has  intermingled 
these  things  in  the  constitution  of  a  world  of  happiness  ?  If 
this  was  the  end  for  which  he  formed  the  present  world,  has 
he  not  been  most  evidently  and  wonderftdly  disappointed  ? 

Turn  now  your  contemplations  to  the  same  object  again, 
and  consider  it  for  a  moment,  not  as  a  scene  of  enjoyment, 
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but  as  ft  state  of  trial ;  a  state,  in  which  the  characters  of  its 
inhabitants  were  to  be  proved  and  decided;  a  stete,  in  whidb 
those  characters  were  to  be  formed  by  thar  afleotbns,  and  ex-- 
hibited  in  their  actions ;  a  state,  m  which  they  were  to  show, 
whether  they  would  love  and  do  that  which  is  good,  or  that 
which  is  evil  Does  not  the  whole  face  of  things  accord  ex^ 
actly  with  this  scheme,  and  evince,  that  such  was  the  great 
end  of  our  Creator  ?  How  obvioudy,  how  universally,  are 
means  of  both  these  great  courses  of  conduct  presented  to  us 
every  day,  while  we,  as  fiee  agents,  are  left  to  ourselves  to 
choose  and  to  do  dther  as  we  please  ?  Does  not  this  view  of 
the  suligect  go  &r  towards  exphiining  the  evils  of  life,  and  ihe 
reason  of  their  existence  ?  They  here  stand  as  monuments 
of  6od*s  hatred  of  sin,  and  as  motives  to  deter  us  firom  doing 
evil,  and  to  compel  us  to  do  good. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny,  that  the  author  of  our  being 
has  furnished,  and  therefore  intended  to  furnish  us  with  many 
cdmforts,  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  present  life,  to  blunt  the 
thorns  and  briars  which  so  frequently  wound  us  in  our  passage 
to  the  other  world.  As  many  blessings  are,  in  my  own  view, 
communicated  to  our  race,  as  would  probably  consist  with  the 
proper  expression  of  God^s  anger  against  the  iniquity  of  man- 
kind, as  many  and  as  great,  nay,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  firom  experience,  more  and  greater,  than  are  safe  for 
men.  We  love  the  world,  even  now,  more  than  our  real  in- 
terests would  permit,  or  truth  justify.  If  it  were  more  re- 
plenished with  the  means  of  happiness,  it  is  questionable  whe- 
iber  heaven  would  not  be  totally  disregarded,  and  eternity  for- 
gotten. Still  it  presents  afflictions  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  compel  the  decision,  that  it  was  not  designed  prin- 
dpally  as  a  place  of  enjoyment 

This,  then,  is  the  voice  of  God  in  his  creation  and  provi- 
dence. Let  us  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner  our  reason^ 
in  its  investigation  of  the  nature  of  this  subject,  wUI  deter- 
mine.    For  this  purpose,  I  ask, 

II.  Is  withe  mosi  good  enjoyed^  of  eoursey  where  the  most 
is  dime? 
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Do  not  those  manifestly  lire  the  happiest  lives,  who  do  the 
most  good  to  each  other  ?  Does  not  this  conduct  make  the 
happiest  fiunilies,  neighbourhoods,  and  nations?  Concerning 
the  two  first  of  these  dasses,  there  cannot,  I  presume,  be  a 
question.  Concerning  nations  there  would  be  as  little  doubt, 
were  Ae  public  wel&re  more  extensiyely  the  commanding  ob« 
ject,  and  the  individuals  who  compose  them  more  devoted  to 
this  desirable  emplojrment.  The  position,  however,  is  equally 
true  ccmceming  nations  as  concerning  feimilies  and  neighbour- 
hoods. MHienever  those  who  are  possessed  of  extensive  power 
to  diffiise  happiness,  exert  that  power  for  this  delightful  end, 
happiness  is  always  proportionally  enjoyed  by  the  public. 
The  same  truth  may  be  also  advantageously  illusteated  by  the 
consideration,  that  haj^iness  is  in  this  manner  increased  in 
families  and  neighbourhoods,  and  that  nations  are  composed 
of  these  smaller  societies. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  enjoyment  is  subsequent  to  doing 
good.  This,  is  the  cause ;  that,  the  consequence.  The  way, 
then,  for  all  men  to  be  happy  is  for  all  men  to  do  good.  To 
do  good  is,  of  course,  the  prime  business  of  man ;  while  en- 
joyment is  a  subordinate  and  secondary  consideration. 

III.  1$  noi  Ms  the  necessary  future  qfthmgs  in  every  other 
mwrtd  where  happiness  isfoundj  as  weil  as  in  ours  9 

God  has  made  a  universe  of  intelligent  creatures,  with  ca- 
pacities to  do  and  enjoy  good.  But  wherever  this  is  in  their 
power,  he  has  always  used  their  faculties  for  the  production  of 
this  good..  However  extensively  or  efficadoudy  the  superin- 
tendhig  agency  of  Gbd  is  exerted,  it  is  undeniable  that,  exdu- 
dvdy  of  his  miraculous  interpodtions,  and  his  general  control 
of  the  system,  the  energy  and  activity  of  man  are  the  imme- 
diate sources  of  human  enjoyment.  That  this  should  be  the 
&ct  is  highly  honourable  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  Were  men,  were  any  intelligent  creatures,  un- 
possessed of  any  powers  to  do  good ;  had  they  only  a  capacity 
and  inclination  to  enjoy ;  were  they  not  to  exert  dieir  powers 
voluntarily  in  the  promotion  of  happiness ;  they  would  not, 
andso&r  as  I  can  see,  could  not,  be  in  any  degree  excellent  or 
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amiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  nor  in  any  manner  the  proper 
otgects  either  of  approbation  or  rewarcL 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  great  law  which  regulates  the 
moral  universe.  With  the  limitations  whidi  I  have  mention- 
ed, angels  are  the  immediate  means  of  their  own  mutual  hap^ 
piness.  Would  they,  let  me  ask,  or  eould  they  be  happy, 
if  they  were  not  virtuous;  or  virtuous,  if  they  did  not  do 
good  ?  Could  they  be  perfectly  happy  if  Aey  were  not  per- 
fectly virtuous ;  or  perfectly  virtuous  if  they  did  not  do  good 
at  ail  times  with  all  their  power?  Could  beings  who  were 
useless  to  their  Creator,  and  mere  drones  in  the  creation,  cot^ 
suming,  but  not  producing  the  delicious  sweets  of  happiness!, 
be  capable  of  any  enjoyment  suited  to  an  intelligent,  refined, 
and  exalted  nature  ? 

IV.  Can  God  be  supposed  to  approve  of  ifUeBigeni  beings 
toho  do  no  good  f 

For  what  reason  could  his  approbation  be  given  ?  .For  the 
possession  of  faculties  which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  this 
glorious  object,  but  which,  being  perverted  or  neglected,  and 
thus  voluntarily  rendered  useless,  would  be  given  to  them  in 
vain. 

Is  there,  let  me  ask,  any  thing  lovely  in  enjoying?  Brutes 
enjoy,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  through  a  much  greater 
part  of  their  life,  and  with  a  far  less  mixture  of  suffering,  than 
can  be  asserted  of  man.  If  to  .enjoy,  therefore,  were  loveljis^ 
brutes  would  be  proportionally  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
might,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  claim  a  reward*  Intelli- 
gent bdngs,  who  spend  life  in  enjoying  only,  would  be  equally 
destitute  of  amiableness,  and,  in  the  moral  sense,  would  suft- 
tain  no  higher  diaracter  than  that  of  superior  brutes.  The 
great  moral  distinction  between  men  and  animal^  is,  that  men 
can,  and  animals  cannot  voluntarily  do  good.  Where  this  is 
done,  men  become  objects  of  the  divine  complacency. .  Where 
this  is  not  done,  they  can  neither  be  approved  nor  loved. 
**'  Therefore,*"  says  St.  James,  ^^  to  him  that  knoweth^to  do 
*'  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.'' 

But  if  God  could  not  approve  of  such  beings,^  can  he  be 
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supposed  to  communicate  to  them  happiness  of  any  serious 
importance  ?  VHiile  they  were  in  a  state  of  trial,  he  mighty 
perhaps^  be  reasonably  expected  to  sustain  them  by  his  good- 
ness. 

After  their  trial  was  ended,  can  it  be  supposed  that  he 
would  make  them  happy  at  aU  ?  Communications  of  happi- 
ness, in  such  a  case,  are  always  proofs  of  his  ajyrobation^ 
Where  that  approbation  is  not  given,  therefore,  such  commu-« 
nications  cannot  be  made. 

Are  not  those  who  have  done  good,  the  persons  whom  man-^ 
kind  respect  and  honour  ?  Recal  to  your  remembrance  the 
character,  as  it  has  been  customarily  regarded  by  yourselves^ 
of  a  man  who  does  nothing  but  sit  quietly  down  to  enjoy  the 
bounties  of  God's  Providence.  Think  of  a  father  who,  instead 
of  providing  for  the  wants,  the  interests,  the  education  of  his 
children,  spent  hk  time  and  consiuned  his  property  upon  his 
own  pleasures ;— a  prince  who  employed  his  extensive  power, 
and  the  treasures  of  his  country,  solely  as  the  means  of  lulniry 
and  splendour,  and  forgot  the  right,  safety,  and  happiness  a£ 
his  subjects.  Think  of-  the  sage  who  consumed  life  in  amass^ 
ing  knowledge,  and  terminated  all  his  designs  and  labours  in 
the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  luxury ; — the  man  of  taste,  who 
expended  his  property  and  his  time,  not  in  relieving  wuit^  as* 
suaging  distress,  or  creating  prosperity  for  those  around  him, 
but  in  adorning  his  villa  with  rich  furniture,  the  choicest  pro^ 
ducts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  .beautiful  gardens,  and  other 
objects  of  refinement,  merely  to  enjoy  the  luscious  pleasures 
of  the  mental  palate,  and  inhale  the  delights  of  admiration  and 
applause.  Bring  before  your  eyes  an  angel,  who,  if  the  lan- 
guage may  be  permitted,  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  heaven, 
and  revelled  in  the  bliss  of  immortality ;  forgetfiil  of  the  ser-*' 
vice  of  his  Maker,  and  regardless  of  the  eternal  well-being  of 
his  glorious  companions.  Would  not  all  these,  and  the  last 
as  truly  as  the  others,  be  pronounced,  by  the  impartial  judg* 
ment  of  your  own  minds,  drones  in  the  creation,  and  blanks  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Would  the  character  of  either  awaken 
esteem,  or  merit  praise  P     Instead  of  being  amiable,  would 
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they  not  of  course  be  odious.^     Instead  of  claiming  respect, 
would  they  not  be  contemptible  ? 

Ascend  still  higher.  Separate  in  your  thoughts,  firaim  the 
other  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  that  good  will  which  is  the 
energy  of  the  infinite  mind,  and  that  characteristic  beneficence 
in  which  it  is  divinely  displayed.  Do  you  not  discern,  that  in 
this  manner  the  glory  would  depart  firom  the  Creator  himself, 
and  the  face  of  the  uncreated  sun  be  finally  eclipsed  ?  Do 
you  not  perceive,  that  in  this  case  the  God  of  the  Scriptures 
would  be  strongly  assimilated  to  the  character,  and  descend 
fiu*  down  towards  the  level  of  the  deities  of  Epicurus,  who 
spent  their  immortal  existence  in  quaffing  nectar,  and  feasting 
on  ambrosia  ? 

The  dead,  especially  those  who  have  long  since  died,  are 
usually  estimated  with  impartiality.  Whom  do  mankind  re- 
membm  with  sincere  respect  and  cordial  veneration  ?  Not  the 
host  of  Asiatic  sovereigns,  inured  in  their  palaces,  arrayed  in 
splendour,  bathed  in  essences,  feasted  on  dainties,  incensed 
with  perfumes — ^fed,  fanned,  served  and  idolized  by  numerous 
^  trains  of  slaves  and  dependents.  Not  Sardanapalus — not  Vi- 
tdlius — ^not  the  Second  Charles  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  Al- 
fred— ^it  is  GustavuB  Vasa — it  is  Gustavus  Adolphus — ^it  is 
Washington,  whom  mankind  remember  with  delight,  and 
never  mention  without  veneration  and  praise.  But  we  need 
not  look  to  heads  of  armies,  nor  ascend  to  the  chair  of  state, 
to  find  examples  of  this  nature.  The  beneficence  of  Howard 
places  him  on  the  same  roll  of  worth  with  exalted  men.  The 
character  of  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Moses,  the  leader  of  Israel.  Not  the  rulers,  but  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind,  and  that,  whatever  has  been  their  stations, 
command  the  attachment  and  the  reverence  of  the  heart  The 
*^  Man  of  Ross^  is  a  title  by  the  side  of  which  that  of  emperor 
is  forgotten.  In  the  whole  roll  of  history,  I  know  not  that 
what  is  styled  enjoying  life  has  been  even  mentioned  with  ap- 
probation. 

VI.  WouU  it  be  hanourablejbr  God  to  rule  an  universe  com- 
poeed  qfcreaiures  who  merely  e^foyed  yood  f 
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We  readily  conceive  the  Creator  to  be  invested  with  the 
highest  glory,  in  forming  and  goyeming  an  universe,  compos- 
ed of  intelligent  beings,  possessed  of  high  and  noble  fiu^tdtiesy 
and  employing  them  always  for  great  and  illustrious  ends ;  all 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  to  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  beneficence.  But,  if  the  intelligent  um« 
verse  consisted  ci  beings  who  only  ate,  and  drank,  and  rose 
up  to  play,  in  what  respect  would  honour  redound  to  the  Gre* 
ator  from  its  formation,  preservation,  or  government  ?  Consi* 
der,  for  a  moment,  the  character  of  those  whom  in  this  case 
he  would  govern.  Instead  of  saints  and  angels,  they  would 
be  animals,  superior  indeed  in  capacity,  but  the  same  in  cha- 
racter and  destination. 

How  immensely  different  would  such  a  kingdom  be  from 
the  future  celestial  kingdom  of  ever-imptoving  virtue,  and  the 
ever-growing  happiness  of  which  it  is  the  parent. 

VII.  A  life  of  ben^icence  is  happier  than  a  life  of  etfff^- 
ment 

The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  ^'  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
^<  than  to  receive.'"  In  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus,  these  words  are  quoted  as  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — ^as  the  sum  of  all  his  instructions  concerning  this  inte^ 
resting  subject.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  received  as  die 
great  law  of  the  universe,  by  which  all  moral  beings  are  to  be 
governed,  and  in  which  the  true  wisdom  and  the  real  interest 
of  every  such  being  is  unfolded.  Still  it  may  be  useful  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  facts,  that  we  may  learn  how  far  they  are 
conformed  to  this  divine  declaration.  Happiness  commences 
in  the  mind  which  is  to  be  happy.  The  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  the  joy  whidi  this  world  cannot  give  nor 
take  away,  and  with  which,  as  being  absolutely  personal  and 
internal,  no  stranger  can  meddle,  are  the  primary  constituents 
of  endiuing  good.  Within  the  soul,  at  its  undisturbed  fire* 
side,  must  be  found  that  family  of  harmonious  affections  which 
are  to  inhabit  and  to  adorn  the  mansion  in  which  enjoyment  is 
to  ilwell.     Here  conscience  must  reign,  be  satisfied,  and  smile. 
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But  on  what  can  conscience  smfle  ?  Certainly  not  on  a  life  of 
doth  and  pleasure.  Beneficence  is  the  cdiestial,  the  divine 
object,  at  which  her  eye  kindles,  and  on  which,  as  a  fond  pa- 
rent on  a  beloved  child,  she  looks  with  serene  and  eternal  com- 
placency. As  in  the  morning  of  the  first  Sabbath  which 
dawned  with  peace  and  splendour  upon  the  world,  firesh  from 
the  forming  hand  of  Omnipotence,  the  Creator  surveyed  with 
smiles  the  glorious  work  of  his  hands ;  she  fixes  her  eye  upon 
the  world  within,  beautified  by  this  divine  energy,  and  pro- 
nounoes  it  very  good. 

Another  ingredient  of  happiness  is  the  merited  esteem  of 
others,  particularly  of  the  wise  and  gopd.  Another,  of  su- 
preme importance,  is  the  approbation  of  God.  Another,  im- 
mensely complicated  and  comprehensive,  may  be  comprised 
under  that  unlimited  appellation — the  blessing  of  God. 

All  these  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  have  been  decisively  shown  to  flow,  as  regular 
consequences,  from  aiife  of  beneficence.  I  shall  only  add  to 
these  another  consideration,  viz.  that,  if  all  diligently  exerted 
themselves  to  do  good,  the  mass  of  enjoyment  would  be  speed- 
ily accumulated  beyond  calculation.  Industry,  in  the  proper 
.  sense,  is  the  source  of  the  daUy  enjoyments  of  life,  and  idle- 
ness their  destruction  or  their  prevention.  If  all  were  idle,  as 
if  they  sat  down  to  enjoy,  all  would  be,  there  would  be  nei- 
ther ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping ;  neither  com  nor  flax ; 
neither  food  nor  clothes.  Houses  would  cease  to  be  built ; 
children  would  be  neither  instructed  nor  governed  ;  and  laws 
would  be  neither  made  nor  executed.  The  protection,  the 
blessings,  and  even  the  existence  of  Government  would  ter- 
minate. Religion  would  no  longer  be  taught  nor  practised.  The 
present  life  would  stagnate ;  eternal  life  would  be  forgotten. 

Like  industry  in  every  other  case,  would  be  industry  in 
this— -a  perennial  source  of  enjoyment.  A  spirit  of  doing 
good  is  the  peculiar  industry  of  virtuous  beings.  Its  exer- 
tions are  the  culture  of  the  moral  world ;  its  harvest  is  happi. 
ness.  Whereyer  it  lives  and  labours,  the  crop  is  exuberant, 
and  all  around  it  have  enough  and  to  spare.     Heaven  b  filled 
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with  good,  because  all  its  inhabitants  labour  to  produce  it. 
Were  mankind  to  imitate  them,  this  desolate  globe  would 
again  resemble  heaven. 

VIII.  To  do  good  is  to  be  like  God,  and  like  the  Bedeemer. 

*^  Thou  art^  good,"^  says  the  Psalmist,  addressing  and  cha- 
racterising his  Maker ;  ^^  Thou  art  good,  and  thou  doest  good ; 
'^  and  thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.""  ^^  Jesus  of 
^^  Nazareth,^  says  St.  Peter,  giving  the  character  of  his  Sa- 
viour, *'  a  man  who  went  about  doing  good.*"  To  do  good  is 
the  only  employment  of  God.  In  an  unlimited  and  endless 
course  of  beneficence  b  he  always  busied ;  and  in  this  manner 
is  his  glory  accomplbhed  and  displayed.  But  God  is  infinite- 
ly happy.  From  this  employment,  and  the  disposition  which 
prompts  it,  his  happiness  supremely  arises.  All  who  would 
be  happy  with  such  happiness  as  he  enjoys,  must  be  followers 
of  him,  as  dear  children,  in  this  divine  pursuit.  All  who  do 
follow  him  will  be  happy  in  the  same*  manner,  and  in  some 
l^ood  measure,  as  he  is  happy. 


REMARKS. 

I.  It  is  a  glorious  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  Scriptures^ 
•  that  they  are  wholly  occupied  in  fitting  mankind  to  do  good. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  declare  this  to  be  the  end  for 
which  they  are  revealed.  "  All  Scripture,''  say  they,  "  is 
*^  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
^^  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
^^  ness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  being  thoroughly 
^^  furnished  unto  every  good  work."  In  complete  accordance 
with  this  decisive  declaration,  the  law  requires  nothing,  but 
that  we  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  noghbour  as  our- 
selves. To  this  spirit  of  benevolence  are  aU  its  rewards  pro- 
mised, and  against  the  contrary  disposition  are  its  tremendous 
penalties  denounced.  Accordingly  Christ,  who  magnified  the 
law,  and  made  it  honourable,  filled  up  his  life  with  benefi- 
cence.   This  is  the  import  of  all  his  instructions,  labours,  and 
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iple.  But  it  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  life  and  iB- 
strnctioas  of  Christ  are  the  whole  amount  of  the  QogpeL  '  It 
is  the  whole  design  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  as  well  as  of 
the  law,  to  make  men  good,  and  to  persuade  them  to  do 

go«d: 

In  this  mighty  and  glorious  particular,  no  other  book  is  like 
the  Scriptures,  none  second  to  them.  AD  the  works  of  an- 
dent  philosophy  and  modern  infidelity,  if  allowed  to  have  their 
whole  influence  on  the  heart,  would  terminate  in  corrupting 
diose  by  whom  they  were  read.  Some  valuable  truths,  and 
aone  usefiil  precepts  they  undoubtedly  contain;  but  these 
ate  so  mingled  with  a  mass  of  falsehood  and  licentiousness, 
that  their  entire  efficacy  is  only  depraving  and  dreadful.  Ac* 
eoidingly,  not  one  of  those  who  have  conformed  their  conduct 
to  these  writings  has  been  shown,  with  any  reasonable  evi^ 
deuce,  to  have  been  a  virtuous  man,  or  to  have  made  it  hie 
Mai  business  to  amend  the  character,  and  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

How  illustrious  a  contrast  is  presented  to  us  in  the  life  ef 
the  Apostles !  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul. 
Behold  him  renouncing  wealth,  reputation,  and  pleasure,  the 
high  rewards  of  ambition,  and  the  fascinating  charms  of  in- 
fluence ;  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country ;  wandering 
from  ]^ace  to  pkce  throughout  the  Roman  world ;  over  land 
and  sea ;  among  civilized  men  and  barbarians ;  suffering  toil 
and  weariness,  danger  and  persecution ;  imprisoned  and  ston- 
ed ;  scourged,  yet  able  to  say,  and  say  with  truth,  ^^  None  of 
'<  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
'*  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
^^  minislgry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
**  the  Gdspel  of  the  grace  of  Ood.^  All  these  labours,  losses, 
and  sufferings  this  great  and  good  man  encountered  for  the 
immortal  benefit  of  his  feUow-men.  For  this  glorious  object 
he  spent  his  life.     For  this  he  expired  on  the  cross. 

Contrast  with  the  life  and  death  of  this  Apostle,  the  life  and 
character  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  of  modem  infidels. 
Contemplate  the  affluence,  ease,  and  luxury  in  which  many  of 
them  lived ;  the  bare  decency  of  the  best,  and  the  gross  vice 
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of  almost  all;  their  excessiye  pride ;  their  insatiable  lust  of 
fame ;  the  sanctions  vhich  they  have  given,  both  by  their  ex- 
ample and  their  precepts  to  the  rank  indulgence  of  sensual  ap- 
petites ;  their  absolute  destitution  of  efforts  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  their  universal  absorption  in  base  and  sordid 
selfishness,  and  you  wiU  behold  one  instructive  exhibition  of  the 
philosophy  which  they  taught,  and  of  its  proper  efficacy  on  the 
mind  of  man.  You  will  also  cease  to  wonder,  that  those  who 
imbibe  this  philosophy  resemble  their  teachers ;  or  that  those 
who  cordially  embrace  the  Gospel  should,  in  their  life  and  con- 
versation, be  followers  of  St.  Paul. 

II.  This  doctnne  furnishes  one  of  the  best  means  for  deter^ 
mining  our  own  character. 

Is  it  the  commanding  olgect  of  our  wishes  and  designs  to 
do  good  P  We  have  all,  unquestionably,  some  thing  at  which 
we  aim,  as  the  chief  end  of  our  labours.  Is  this  the  end  ?  Or 
do  we  live,  and  desire  to  Kve,  only  to  enjoy  ?  If  the  former  is 
our  great  object,  we  are  children  of  Ood ;  if  the  latter,  we  are 
hitherto  strangers  to  his  family  and  favour,  and  to  that  charac* 
ter  which  alone  can  unite  us  to  both.  All  good  men  have 
possessed  this  character,  and  from  it  have  derived  theur  title  of 
good  men.  If  this  be  not  oiu*  character,  however  decent, 
pleasing,  and  amiable  in  the  sight  of  others,  we  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  goodness,  and  are  still  odious  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 

III.  This  doctrine  wiB  furnish  us  with  an  universal  stand- 
ard fbr  estimating  the  characters  qf  our  fellow-men. 

Every  man  is  truly  estimated  according  to  the  affect  of  the 
beneficence  of  which  he  was  the  voluntary  author.  All  men 
are  furnished  with  means  and  opportunities  of  doing  good; 
some  with  greater,  some  with  less ;  but  all  with  those  which 
are  real,  and  which,  if  faithfuDy  employed,  will  enable  them  to 
be  real  benefactors  to  the  world.  Every  man  can  glorify  his 
Maker,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Those  who  cannot  give  may  contrive.  Those  who  cannot  con- 
trive may  labour.  Those  who  cannot  labour  may  pray.  Some 
who  can  east  only  two  mites  into  the  common  treasury  for  the 
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eervioe  of  God,  and  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  their  fellow 
men,  will  be  found  to  have  done  more  than  a  host  of  the  rich, 
the  great,  and  the  splendid.  Let  no  person,  therefore,  feel  as 
if  this  divine  employment  was  beyond  his  power. 

Were  this  equitable  standard  for  estimating  the  characters 
of  men  imiversally  adopted,  what  mighty  changes  would  be 
made  in  human  reputation  ?  How  often  would  the  man  of 
science,  who  consumes  his  life  in  heaping  up  knowledge  with- 
out employing  it  to  any  useful  purpose,  be  obliged  to  give 
place  to  the  clown  who  has  never  known  his  alphabet,  and  who, 
yet,  in  his  own  humble  sphere,  has  laboured  for  the  relief  and 
the  comfort  of  those  around  him  ?  How  often  would  beauty 
of  form  fade  away  before  the  superior  lustre  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
animating,  perhaps,  a  plain,  or  even  a  deformed  person  ?  How 
frequently  would  the  tongue  of  eloquence  fidter  and  be  dumb, 
before  the  silent  but  impressive  language  of  a  benevolent  life, 
in  a  humble  man,  who  had  talents  for  doing  good  ?  How  sud- 
denly, as  well  as  frequently,  would  the  wreath  of  the  states- 
man, and  the  laurel  of  the  hero  wither  before  the  crown  of 
glory  achieved  by  a  peasant;  whom  the  one  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  the  other  butchered,  perhaps,  to  swell  his 
power  and  fame  I  In  a  word,  how  soon  would  many  of  the 
great  become  little ;  the  renowned  be  forgotten ;  the  splendid 
fink  into  obscurity ;  and  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles,  and 
all  those  proud  men  whom  we  foolishly  account  happy,  ex- 
change the  palace  for  a  cottage,  or  the  throne  for  a  dunghill  ? 
In  the  day  when  **  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil,'"  changes  of  this  nature,  endless  in  their  multi- 
tude, and  immensely  important  in  their  alternations  of  dis- 
grace and  glory,  will  actually  take  place.  Then  those  who 
are  last  in  this  world  will  in  many  instances  be  first;  and 
those  who  are  first  will  in  many  instances  be  last.  Then 
.those  only  who  have  done  good  will  rise  to  the  resurrection  of 
life :  while  those  who  have  done  evil  will  rise  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  condemnation.  Their  pride  and  fame,  wefdth  and 
grandeur,  will  fisule  and  wither  beneath  the  beams  of  the  sun 
of  righteousness.     Then,  too,  the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel, 
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which  budded  only  in  this  unfiriendly  cUmate,  will  open  in  the 
eternal  sunshine  with  life  which  cannot  decay ;  with  beauty 
which  will  never  fade ;  and  with  fragrance  which  will  cheer 
heaven  itself  through  its  immortal  ages.  Then  those  who 
have  voluntarily  done  good  even  to  the  least  of  Chrisf  s  bre- 
thren, will  be  declared  to  have  done  it  unto  him,  and  will  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  his  followers  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  also,  those  who  have 
refused  or  neglected  this  divine  employment,  will  be  compel- 
led, with  amazement  and  terror,  to  depart  from  his  presence 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  It 
ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us,  that  no 
reason  is  alleged  at  the  final  trial  for  this  immense  difPerence 
in  the  future  allotments  of  men,  but  that  some  have  chosen,  and 
that  others  have  declined  to  employ  their  time  and  talents  in 
accomplishing  this  glorious  object.  The  former  are  admitted 
into  heaven,  not  indeed  as  having  merited  this  divine  destina- 
tion, but  as  being  qualified  for  active  and  endless  beneficence  ; 
the  latter  are  shut  out,  because  they  are  unfitted  to  pursue 
this  illustrious  end  of  their  being. 


SERMON  XVIII. 


I  ON  A  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE. 

;  •  To  tiM  Ondidates  for  the  BacoBkureste,  m  1796  and  1805* 

PBOV.  IV.  20—27. 

*    ^*  My  son,  eOtend  to  my  words ;  incline  thine  ear  to  my  say" 

ings. 
^*  Let  them  not  depart Xrom  thine  eyes ;  keep  them  in  the  midst 

of  thine  Heart  ^ 
*<  For  they  are  life  unto  those  thatfitid  themy  and  health  to  all 

their  Jlesh. 
^*  Keq)  thy  heart  with  all  diligenceyfor  out  of  it  are  the  issues 

qflife. 
*^  Put  awayfirom  thee  afroward  mouthy  and  perverse  lips  put 
'  far  from  thee. 
<*  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on^  and  thine  eyelids  look  straight 

before  thee, 

<<  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet^  and  let  aU  thy  ways  be  esta- 
blished, 

<<  7\im  not  to  the  right  handy  nor  to  the  left ;  remove  thyjbot 

from  evU!^ 


These  words  are  a  part  of  the  instructions  given  by  David 
to  Solomon ;  of  a  great  and  wise  prince  to  a  promising  scm. 
The  character  of  the  father  has  been  rarely  excelled ;  his  in> 
structions  never.    The  influence,  which  they  had  on  the  son, 
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was  of  the  happiest  kind ;  and  their  tendency  to  profit  aU  men 
uras  such,  that  Ood,  who  had  originally  given  them  to  the  fa- 
ther, thought  proper  to  record  them  in  the  sacred  Canon  for 
universal  use.  Thus  recommended,  they  cannot  fail  to  have 
weight  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  this  paragraph  the  following  things  are  plainly  and  espe- 
cially urged  on  Solomon. 

1.  That  he  should  faithfiilly  observe  the  precepts  of  his  fa- 
ther, verses  20-22. 

2.  That  he  should  keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence ;  that  he 
should  watch  carefully  over  his  thoughts  and  affections ;  as  be^ 
ing  the  springs  of  action,  and  the  true  source  of  a  good  or  evil 
character,  verse  23. 

3.  That  he  should,  in  like  manner,  watch  over  his  lips ;  and 
take  effectual  care  not  to  be  snared  by  the  words  of  his  mouth, 
▼er8e24. 

4.  That  he  should  examine  the  course  of  Ufe  before  him 
with  seriousness  and  diligence ;  and  determine  coolly  and  cau- 
tiously beforehand  concerning  all  his  conduct,  verses  25>nd 
26. 

5.  That,  when  he  had  thus  considered  his  course  of  life^ 
and  determined  on  what  was  right  and  proper  to  be  pursued, 
he  should  closely  adhere  to  his  detennination. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  stand  as  a  father  to  the  youths 
whom  I  am  now  to  address.  Through  the  past  year  they  have 
been  wholly  committed  to  my  parental  care ;  and  are  now  to 
receive  my  last  parental  office.  The  solemn  and  interesting 
nature  of  the  occasion  will,  I  presume,  apologize  for  me,  if  I 
confine  my  observations  wholly  to  them.  I  wish  to  say  many 
things  to  them ;  but  all  that  I  can  ever  say  to  most  of  them 
must  probably  be  said  at  the  present  time. 

Without  further  preface,  let  me,  then,  young  gentlemen, 
my  pupib,  my  children,  endeared  to  me  by  many  affecting 
considerations,  address  to  you  the  following  counsels.  I  trust 
you  will  find  them,  though  not  the  counsels  of  your  real  pa- 
rents, nor  of  a  wise  and  inspired  prince,  yet  the  sentiments  of 
a  siiiceie  firiend,  and  sentiments  accordant  with  inspired  truth. 
One  interesting  circumstance  will  certainly  attend  thtm,  they 
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will  probably  be  the  last  which  most  of  you  will  ever  receive 
from  me. 

The  words  which  I  have  selected  for  the  occasion,  as  the 
theme  of  discourse,  are  wholly  suited  to  your  situation.  No- 
thing can  be  more  important  for  you  to  do  than  to  treasure  up 
the  good  counsels  which  are  given  to  you ;  especially  when 
you  are  counselled  to  keep  your  hearts  with  diligence;  to 
watch  over  your  lips ;  to  ponder  and  establish  the  course  and 
conduct  of  your  lives ;  and,  when  you  have  once  determined 
wisely  concerning  it,  to  adhere  to  your  determination  with 
unshaken  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  when  you  remember, 
that  these  directions  were  given  by  David,  pursued  by  Solo- 
mon, and  sanctioned  by  God,  additional  motives  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  engage  your  obedience. 

You  have  now  finished  your  academical  education,  and  are 
about  to  enter  into  the  busy  world.  A  part  of  some  kind  or 
other  you  must  act  in  it ;  and  you  doubtless  intend,  that  that 
part  shall  be  honourable  to  yourselves,  and  useful  to  mankind. 
To  make  it  such,  prudent  measures  and  vigorous  efforts  must 
be  adopted.  Allow  me,  in  the  following  observations,  to  point 
to  you  the  one,  and  to  prompt  you  to  the  other.  Some  of 
these  observations  I  shall  make  because  of  their  inherent  im- 
portance, and  some  because  they  may  never  perhaps  be  made 
to  you  by  others. 

Most  of  you  will,  probably,  and  within  a  short  time,  ^iter 
into  one  or  other  of  those  which  are  appropriately  called  the 
learned  professions.  With  this  object  before  me,  let  me  re^ 
quest  you  to  remember,  that  the 

First  duty  incumbent  on  you  is  to  qualify  yourselves  for 
the  profession  which  you  adopt. 

Although  this  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  erpedient  for  you, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  mere 
erpediency.  It  is  an  indispensable  duty.  In  offering  your- 
selves to  mankind,  in  either  of  these  professions,  you  declare 
publicly  and  solemnly,  that  you  have  faithfiilly  endeavoured 
to  qualify  yourselves  for  discharging  the  duties  of  it ;  and 
with  equal  public^ess  and  solemnity  you  announce  yourselves 
to  be  thus  qualified.    This  profession  your  countrymen  would 
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certaiiily  believe,  had  not  experience,  in  various  instances, 
proved  to  them  that  their  confidence  was  unfounded.  Disap* 
pointed  as  they  have  sometimes  been,  they  still  have  an  im^ 
doubted  right  to  believe  the  profession,  on  your  part,  to  be 
sincere,  and'  the  qualifications,  professed,  to  be  real  and  ade- 
quate to  the  character  assumed. 

The  great  qualification  here  intended  is  the  understanding 
necessary  to  the  skilful  discharge  of  your  professional  duties. 
The  only  possible  method  of  obtaining  this  qualification  is 
study.  Without  study  you  will  experience  deficiencies  which 
no  genius  can  supply.  Genius  can  invent  and  model,  but  it 
cannot  furnish  information.  Facts,  laws,  doctrines,  can  never 
be  known  unless  they  are  learned ;  and  they  can  never  be 
learned  unless  they  are  studied. 

Few  subjects  are  viewed  by  youths  with  more  prejudice,  or 
more  self-deception,  than  genius  and  application.  To  genius 
have  been  always  attributed  qualities  which  it  did  not  possess, 
and  effects  which  it  never  accomplished.  Its  splendour  is  in- 
deed great  and  dazzling ;  but  its  usefulness  has  been  common- 
ly small,  and  its  value  trifling.  Pride  has  perverted  it,  vanity 
misguided,  vice  tainted,  and  idleness  destroyed.  Like  the  car 
of  Phaeton,  it  has  alarmed,  where  it  should  have  blessed,  man- 
kind ;  and,  while  it  should  have  enlightened  and  warmed  the 
worid,  it  has  only  set  it  on  fire. 

In  the  meantime,  its  efliciency  is  commonly  and  egregious- 
ly  mistaken.  No  man  was  ever  great  in  intellect  but  by 
means  of  intense  application.  The  diligence  of  Demosthenes, 
of  Aristotle^  of  Plato,  and  of  Cicero,  needs  no  comment. 
£ven  Homer,  the  heaven-bom  poet^  studied  men  and  things 
as  diligently  as  the  book  worm  his  volumes.  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Berkeley,  Newton  and  Locke,  were  scarcely  more  distinguish- 
ed by  endowments  than  by  application.  What  is  to  be  justly 
attributed  to  the  genius,  and  what  to  the  study  of  each,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with- 
out superior  diligence,  they  would  probably  have  all,  long  be- 
fore the  present  time,  been  forgotten,  or  remembered  merely 
because  they  abused  their  talents,  and  because  when  it  was  in 
their  power,  they  neglected  to  become  either  great  or  useful. 
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Rattdnig  k  not  the  only  mode  of  studying.  Conyenatbnt 
r^lection,  obsenration^  and  writing,  have  each  their  peculiar 
advantages. 

Reading,  wisdy  directed,  puts  into  your  possession,  within  a 
few  days  or  hours,  thoughts  which  others  have  spent  years  in 
collecting ;  and  furnishes  you  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
wisest  men  on  the  most  important  subjects. 

ObiierTation  presents  to  you  facts,  and  frequently  inter- 
esting facts,  which  you  will  gain  from  no  other  source,  and  of 
which  you,  at  the  same*  time,  possess  the  most  undoubdng 
certainty. 

Conversation  furnishes  you  with  truths^  which  were  never 
written,  and  awakens  in  you  valuable  ideas,  which  otherwise 
you  would  never  have  entertained.  At  the  same  time,  it 
teaches  you  that  readiness  of  thought  and  of  expressicm,  so 
remarkable  in  men  accustomed  to  correspond  largely  with  the 
world. 

Reflection,  or  meditation,  makes  the  knowledge  which  you 
gain  from  the  sources  already  mentioned  a  part  of  your  own 
system  of  thinking,  and  arranges  your  thoughts  in  that  regu- 
lar method,  without  whidi  they  would  be  a  mere  heap  of  rub- 
bish. 

Writing,  or  meditating  by  the  pen,  performs  the  same  work 
in  a  more  exact  and  perfect  manner ;  and,  as  it  allows  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  reviewing  and  reforming  them,  so  it  con- 
ducts you  more  certainly  and  safely  to  truth  and  rectitude. 

Multitudes  of  men  who  read  little,  observe,  converse,  and 
reflect  much,  and  are  therefore  in  a  respectable  sense  studious. 
To  this  hct  it  is  probably  owing  that  genius  has  stood  in  so 
high  reputation.  Some  men  have  been  great  with  but  little 
reading,  and  have  therefore  been  thought  great  merely  by 
dint  of  genius ;  whereas  they  became  great  by  their  diligence 
as  truly,  and  as  much,  as  the  most  laborious  student.  Would 
you  be  great  men,  imitate  their  diligence.  Travel  often,  and 
far,  in  the  same  paths.  Make,  at  the  same  time,  the  ulmost 
advantage  of  your  books.  He  who  has. a  library  and  will  not 
use  it  is  a  sluggard  possessed  of  a  golden  mine ;  who  wean 
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the  rags  and  starves  on  the  crusts  of  b^gary,  because  he  is 
too  lazy  to  dig. 

If  you  need  authority  to  prompt  your  industry^  or  to  settle 
your  opinions,  that  authority  is  at  hand.  Cicero,  ike  greatest 
genius,  scholar,  and  man  of  his  own,  and  of  almost  all  ages^ 
has  declared,  as  the  result  of  all  his  researches,  ^^  DUigemtia 
vincii  amniaJ^  Solomon,  a  much  greater  and  wiser  man  than^ 
Cicero,  has  written,  or  rather  God  has  written  by  the  hand  of 
Solomon,  ^^  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich  C^ — and  equally  in 
property,  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  virtue. 

B^in  your  course  of  professional  studies,  then,  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  study  closely,  daily,  and  perseveringly.  Read 
carefully  books  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  reii4 
them  thoroughly.  Make  diligent  reading  a  business  for  life. 
Examine  critically  what  you  read.  Bow  not  to  the  decisions 
of  mere  authority  any  longer,  at  least,  than  until  you  have 
opportunity  to  examine  for  yourselves.  If  the  rulers  and  the 
pharisees  do  not  believe,  let  their  infidelity  be  no  foundation 
for  yours. 

Arrange  in  clear  order  the  sentiments  which  you  adopt. 
Meditate  with  and  without  the  pen.  Without  method  your 
thoughts,  whether  originated  or  imbibed,  will  never  be  ready 
for  use.  The  store  may  be  full,  and  the  goods  of  great  value ; 
but  if  they  be  all  thrown  together  from  the  bale  and  the  box, 
it  will  cost  you  more  time  to  find  that  for  which  you  look, 
than  it  will  be  worth  when  found.  Put  up  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  first  customer. 

Converse,  also,  fredy  with  others,  on  the  opinions  which 
you  embrace.  They  will  view  them  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  you  view  them.  They  will  often  detect 
your  errors,  discover  the  weakness  of  your  arguments,  and 
strengthen  you  in  your  just  opinions.  Should  you  in  this  way 
be  sometimes  mortified,  let  it  not  deter  you  from  persevering. 
The  profit  will  abundantly  compensate  for  the  pain.  No  man 
is  wise  with  respect  to  every  subject ;  all  men  are  wise  with 
respect  to  some  subjects.  The  farmer  will  oflen  improve  the 
philosopher ;  nay,  even  the  servant  can  in  many  things  teach 
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hiB  master.  Would  you  know  men  or  things,  converse  freely 
and  frequently  with  persons,  of  every  class  and  station. 

Allow  yourselves  time  to  gain  the  requisite  information. 
The  'first  impressions  concerning  the  character  of  a  young 
man  are  usually  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  success  in 
life.  If  they  are  favourable,  moderate  industry  and  prudence 
will  preserve  them ;  if  unfavourable,  great  and  long  continued 
efibrts  will  scarcely  wear  them  away.  You  will  not  forward 
your  real  progress  in  life  by  hurrying  yourselves  into  business. 
Like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  the  slow  and  sure  manner  will 
usually  first  reach  the  goal. 

Three  years  are  barely  sufiicient  to  furnish  you  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  either  of  the  liberal  professions. 
Straitened  circumstances  are  the  only  excuse  for  a  shortier  pe- 
riod of  preparation.  Should  such  circumstances  compel  you 
to  employ  a  less  time  in  your  preparatory  studies,  supply  the 
deficiency,  as  much  as  may  be,  by  superior  application  both 
before  and  afterwards.  Make  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
yield  its  advantages,  by  unremitted  diligence.  Like  Jacob, 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  suffer  not  one  to  leave  you  till  it 
shall  have  blessed  you.  Remember,  that  a  little  knowledge, 
gained  every  day,  will  make  a  rich  year ;  that  drops  fill  the 
ocean,  and  that  sands  form  the  shore. 

Methodise,  for  this  end,  your  whole  time.  Appropriate  its 
due  part  to  recreation,  to  food,  to  sleep,  and  to  business.  Me- 
thodised time,  like  methodised  business,  goes  on,  not  only 
easily,  but  advantageously.  The  Pensionary,  De  Wit,  widi 
more  business  on  his  hands  than  fell  to  any  man  in  Europe, 
had  always  leisure  for  conversation  and  for  amusement 

For  this  end,  also,  decide,  as  soon  as  you  can  decide  satis- 
factorily, on  the  profession  in  which  you  are  to  spend  your 
lives.  Indecision  and  delay  in  this  concern  will  injure  your 
happiness  and  your  character.  Destitute  of  any  object  to  en- 
gross your  attention  and  to  employ  your  faculties,  your  minds 
will  be  harassed  by  suspense,  benumbed  by  listlessness,  and 
depressed  by  melancholy.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  country 
where  happily  every  man  is  a  man  of  buriness,  you  will  be 
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US  wayenng  and  indolent,  m  devouring  the  tweets  of 
the  hive,  and  .addmg  nothing  to  die  common  stoeL 

3.  When  you  are  regularly  admitted  into  ike  'paoBeasUai 
which  you  adopt,  there  wDi  nsuaHy  intervene  an  unhappy  pe* 
riod  between  your  first  attempts  to  obtain  employment,  and 
your  actual  attainment  of  the  business  at  which  you  aim.  At 
this  period,  you  will  have  no  present  object  to  fill  your  atten* 
tion  and  your  time.  At  this  period,  the  horizon  of  life  will  btt 
overcast,  and  ihe  clouds  of  the  morning  will  appoar  to  you  to 
announce  a  gloomy  and  distressing  day^ 

In  this  uncertain,  amdous  situation,  many  worthy  and  pro- 
mising young  men  are  driven  to  the  borders  of  despair,  and 
either  droop  into  inexertion,  or  plunge  into  vice  and  infiuny. 
Be  warned  by  thdr  unhappy  example,  and  shun  the  ruin  ia 
which  thi^  have  been  involved* 

While  I  give  you  this  caution,  I  ou^^t  to  assist  you  in 
adopting  it,  by  fomishing  you  with  both  means  and  motives.. 
Bemember, 

First,  That  this  is  not  a  case  peculiar  to  you ;  diat  itisnot 
the  effect  of  any  fault,  or  inability  of  yours,  but  die  natuiai 
result  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  Hbend  professions.  Divini^ 
is  indeed  less  crowded  than  law  or  medicine;  but  die  oldery 
more  improved,  and  more  respectable  parishes^  which  most 
naturally  invite  the  attendon  of  a  young  gendeman^  will  ftxh 
sent  to  his  eye  a  moderate  number  of  vacancies. 

Secondly,  bear  in  mind,  that  others  who  have  gone  beforv 
you  have  struggled  with  die  same  evils,  and  surmounteddienL 
They  surmounted  diem  by  industry  and  perseverance.  The 
same  industry  and  perseverance  will  enable  you  also  to  but- 
mount  them.  Mankind  will  always  need  die  services  of  die 
wise  and  die  good,  and  will  always  possess  sufficient  ability  t» 
discern  diose  who  are  furnished  with  wisdom  and  goodness.' 
If  you  labour  for  these  attributes,  you  wiii  certainly  possess 
them ;  and  if  you  possess  them,  you  wiH  be,  for  no  very  bug 
period,  unnodced  or  unemployed. 

Thirdly,  In  this  unhappy  int^val^  seek  for  any  honest  em- 
ployment, to  fill  up  the  painful  vacuity :  any  employment,  I 
mean,  whidi  will  not  retard  your  professionid  progress.  Should 
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it  gifltify  ambitkm  lesa  tihaa  y<m  Irish,  it  wfll  su^ly  that  de- 
fidency  by  its  useAdness  to  your  duoracter  and  to  your  peace. 
In  this  country,  all  etti]^l0ynient8  bebg  voluntarily  given,  are 
pven  of  course  to  those  in  irhom  confidence  is  placed.  Con- 
Bdance  is  alirays  placed  in  men  who  prove  themselves  to  be 
persons  of  ability  and  integrity.  This  proof  is  found  only  in 
the  pffeviouB  conduct.  Our  countrymen,  with  that  good  sense 
tat  wbidk  they  are  distinguished,  uniformly  insist  on  the  high 
evidence  of  fiicts,  as  the  proper  proof  of  that  wordi  which  is  to 
be  rewarded  with  their  <sonfidence.     Hence, 

FourtUy,  results  a  rule  of  life  of  the  last  importance,-— To 
do  whatever  business  you  undertake  as  well  as  you  are  able. 

As  you  have  acted  in  the  last  station  which  you  have 

helden,  yon  will  be  expected  to  act  in   the  next.      From 

the  character  which  you  sustained,  where  you  last  lived, 

win  be  filmed  die  estimate  of  those   among  whom   you 

BOW  live.      If  yon  have  discharged  the  trusts  heretofore 

reposed  in  you,  and  performed  the  business  which  you  have 

heictbfose  undertaken,  widi  skill  and  faithfulness,  your  fellow- 

tiiiaena  will,  with  confidence,  intrust  and  employ  you  again. 

liOt  not  the  smallncas  or  humbleness  of  the  employment  in- 

duee  you  to  neglect,  nor  to  slight,  the  duties  which  it  brings. 

WhatcTcr  it  is,  you  have  thought  proper  to  undertake  it; 

and  hasn  thus  finniiahed  unanswerable  reasons  why  you  should 

dischaige  it  fiudifully.    In  this  world,  also,  as  well  as  in  that 

to  come,  you  aie  to  remember,  that  he  who  has  been  fUthfiil 

orer  a  few  things  may  expect  to  be  called  to  superintend 

many.  .  Tfaiouglumt  that  period  of  your  lives,  which  will  pte^ 

oede  the  age  of  forty,  you  ought  to  view  yourselves  as  appren- 

lieed  by  the  public ;  and  to  fed  the  fullest  conviction,  that 

wheoerer  your  countrymen  have  become  satisfied  of  your  skill 

and  fidelity  in  the  subordinate  gradations  of  diaraeter  and  bu- 

mess,  they  will  dmexfiiQy  employ  yon  as  master  workmen. 

3i  Wh^aoL  you  have  begun  the  bunneas  of  life,  your  cUd^ 
duty  will  be  fidelity  in  the  business  of  your  profession. 

O^  of  the  first  requidtes  to  this  end  is  diligent  study 
through  life.  The  immense  importance  of  tins  requimte  U 
^IHbuppily  insuffieient,  in  many  cases,  to  ei^roas  the  necessary 
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attention.  Mukitudes  of  hopeful  youths,  and  many  of  them 
ori^naDy  studious,  for  one  reason  and  another,  quit,  by  de- 
grees, this  deflirable  course,  and  become  so  indolent,  or  so  oc- 
cupied, as,  after  their  entrance  into  business,  to  increase, 
scarcely  at  aD,  their  understanding,  or  their  reputation.  Some 
professional  men  are  so  poor  as  to  be  destitute  of  books,  and 
obliged  to  labour  daily  for  subsistence.  Others  are  too  much 
engrossed  by  their  active  employments.  The  physician  has 
too  many  patients;  the  lawyer  too  many  clients;  and  the 
deigyman  too  large  a  parish.  Others  are  already  possessed 
of  both  business  and  character,  and  feel  themselves  to  stand 
m.  need  of  no  further  application.  From  these,  and  the  like 
causes,  there  are  comparatively  few  studious  men  in  any  pro- 
fession. 

In  neither  of  these  instances  is  found  a  suiBcient  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  study.  The  demands  of  poverty  are,  indeed, 
irresistible ;  bat  these  demands  are  rarely  so  violent  as  neces- 
sarily to  produce  the  alleged  eonsequenoe.  Men  in  small  cir- 
cumstances have  much  time,  whidi  is  spent  in  employments 
neither  so  useful  nor  so  ent^taining  as  study.  Social  libraries 
are,  or  may  be,  established,  with  a  small  expense  to  individu* 
als,  in  every  neighbourhood ;  and  books  may  be  frequently 
and  ccmveniently  borrowed.  The  other  classes  are  totally  in- 
excusable. What  unstudious  clergyman  might  not  with  stu« 
dy  preach  better  sermons  ?  What  lawyer  of  the  same  charac- 
ter might  not  do  more  justice  to  his  causes  ?  What  physician 
to  his  patients  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  urged  on  the  subject 
of  study,  let  me  advise  you  to  aim,  when  you  commence  busi* 
ness,  at  dutinguished  character.  Be  not  satisfied  with  merely 
escaping  blame,  or  mingling  with  the  mass.  Determine  to 
excel,  not  from  the  envious  wish  to  look  down  on  others,  but 
kom  the  generous  love  of  excellence,  «id  from  the  evangelical 
desire  of  doing  good.  Let  sloth,  ignorance,  and  insignificance, 
jog  quietly  on  in  the  downward  track,  so  congenial  to  their 
character.  Lift  your  eyes  to  the  hills  of  science,  dignity,  and 
virtue,  and  consider  the  rocks  and  the  steeps  as  obstacles 
placed  there  merely  to  be  gloriously  overcome.     Halt  not  on 
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Account  of  any  guspected  deficiency  in  your  talents.  Toil  is 
the  great  instrument  of  excelling ;  application  the  chief  source 
of  human  distinction.  Of  the  great  Marlborough,  Chesterfield 
has  written,  that  he  was  destitute  of  genius.  No  man  is  use^ 
fill,  or  honourable,  without  industry ;  few  industrious  men  axe 
found  to  be  Toid  of  respectable  talents. 

In  the  next  place,  Labour  to  do  the  best  in  your  power  in 
every  case  in  which  you  attempt  to  do  any  thing. 

Should  any  of  you  pursue  the  medical  profession,  do  all 
that  for  each  patient,  and  do  it  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
would  if  your  reputation  and  your  living  were  suspended  on 
that  single  case.  A  great  part  of  medical  skill  lies  in  deter** 
mining  the  nature  of  the  disease.  To  make  this  determination 
satisfactorily,  it  will  often  be  necessary  that  you  should  spend 
no  small  time  in  examining.  This  time  you  may  grudge;  it 
is  often  grudged.  To  comfort  you  under  the  loss,  let  me  re^ 
mind  you,  that  you  will  have  done  your  duty,  and  that  your 
duty  cannot  be  otherwise  done.  You  must,  I  am  sensible,  in 
this  way,  deprive  yourselves  of  many  amusements ;  and  amuse^ 
ments  have  many  and  powerful  charms.  Probably  I  may  not 
be  able  success&lly  to  plead  against  them.  I  have  known  « 
physician  spend  two  hours  quietly  at  a  social  dinner  who  has 
finished  his  visit  to  a  patient,  languishing  with  a  malignant 
fever,  in  two  minutes*  That  physician  forgot  that  Ood  waft 
present 

i)opsult  parefully  the  best  books  in  every  important  case  ; 
but  more  careftdly  still  employ  your  own  eyes  to  examine 
fiicts.  In  every  inte^ting  case  many  facts  will  occur  which 
no  book  will  describe.  These  will  also  be  varied  in  new  man- 
ners, and  blended  in  new  complications.  The  leasts  and 
seemingly  the  most  insignificant,  are  often  of  high  import* 
ance. 

Whatever  you  observe  of  a  peculiar  nature  note  in  a  com- 
iponplace-book,  and  ultimately  arrange  in  a  volum'e  of  superior 
character.  Whatever  other  importance  this  may  sustain,  it 
will  be  certainly  known  by  you,  will,  of  course,  be  highly  use- 
fyl  to  you,  and  may  be  so  to  mankind. 
^^  Am>  P^i  ^t  ^  fidendly  and  honourable  intercourse  with, 
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your  medical  4irethren.  Such  an  intercourse  has  not  always 
existed  among  gentlemen  of  that  profession.  In  cases  of  high 
distress,  the  wretchedness  of  many  families  has  been  aggravat- 
ed, by  finding  that  they  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  one  phy- 
aidan'^s  advice,  merely  because  they  had  employed  another.  A 
contrary  conduct  will  confer  on  you  honour  and  distinction^ 
Let  me  advise  you,  for  this  end,  to  speak  respectfully,  or  at 
least  not  censoriously,  of  your  brethren ;  and  if  you  should  be 
called  upon  to  visit  their  patients,  not  to  preface  your  pre- 
scriptions with  censuring  theirs. 

Some  of  you  will  probably  be  foimd  at  the  bar.  In  this 
station  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  urge  upon  you  honea* 
ty  in  transacting  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  your  clients*  To 
this  coarse  spun  honesty  a  very  moderate  regard  for  your  own 
prosperity  will  sufficiently  prompt  you.  A  more  refined  inte- 
grity ought  to  engage  your  attention.  Your  own  feelings  in 
the  ardour  of  contest,  and  the  wishes  of  your  clients,  will  na-» 
turally  present  to  you  strong  temptations  to  enhance  argu-^ 
ments,  to  discolour  &cts,  and  to  pervert  law.  Suffer  not  these 
temptations  to  prevail.  Make  it,  at  first,  a  rule,  from  which 
your  are  never  to  swerve,  to  understand  the  true  import  of 
law  as  well  as  you  can,  and  to  represent  it  in  exact  ac-^ 
cordance  with  your  views ;  to  watch  facts  as  they  are  exhibited 
by  witnesses,  and  to  state  them  nakedly  as  they  appear  to 
you  ;  to  weigh  arguments  with  candour,  and  to  give  them  in 
your  exhibitions  just  that  weight  which  you  believe  them  to 
possess,  and  no  more.  You  may  not,  by  this  conduct,  ad- 
vance, in  every  instance,  your  property,  or  your  character,  but 
you  will  do  what  is  right :  you  may  not  gratify  your  clients, 
but  you  will  be  approved  by  good  men,  by  your  conscience, 
and  by  your  God. 

In  the  desk  fidelity  will  require  you  to  declare  honestly 
and  boldly,  as  Paul  did,  all  the  coimsel  of  God.  You  will 
neither  be*  willing  to  flatter,  nor  a&aid  to  alarm,  your  hearers, 
so  far  as  truth  and  duty  require.  In  nowise  afiect  to  say 
alarming  things ;  but  in  nowise  fear  to  say  them.  The  condi- 
tion of  all  impenitent  sinners  is  an  alarming  condition^  and 
cannot,  if  represented  with  truths  be  otherwise  represented. 
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The  same  fidelity  will  require  you  both  to  belieye  and  to 
preach  whatever  you  find  in  the  Sciipturea.  If  any  diing^ 
which  the  Scriptures  appear  to  you  to  dedare,  contFavene  doco 
trines  which  you  know  to  be  generally  belieyed,  especially  by 
wise  and  good  men,  examine  with  modesty,  and  with  care ; 
but,  if  you  find  yourselves  compelled  to  differ  from  them,  dif* 
fer  boldly  and  honestly.  Your  reason,  and  all  your  advan- 
tages, were  given  you  that  you  might  judge  for  yourselves. 

At  the  same  time  despise  the  love  of  innovation.  The  pre«> 
sent  is,  emphatically,  and  to  a  degree  of  frensy,  the  i^  of  inmn 
vation.  Beardless  boys,  trea<fing  on  the  threshold  of  science, 
pert  coxcombs,  the  mere  retailers  of  a  few  scientific  terms,  ob« 
tained  and  understood,  as  parrots  obtain  and  understand  the 
langui^  which  they  utter,  will  inform  you,  and  have  the  im^ 
pudence  to  inform  mankind,  that  the  present  is  the  only  en- 
lightened age  of  man ;  that  the  world  has  slumbered  in  chains 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  for  six  thousand  years ;  thatjight 
has  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  true  philo- 
sophy never  condescended  to  bless  mankind  until  the  present 
age.  Were  all  this  trumpery  true,  how  could  these  silly  chQ- 
dren  know  it  to  be  true  ?  Of  the  philosophy,  of  the  present; 
and  of  past  ages,  they  know  nothing. 

Beware  of  philosophical  divinity,  even  when  recommended 
l^  the  brightest  names.  Man  cannot  devise  a  theological 
system  which  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  hour.  The  subject 
is  too  vast,  too  complicated,  for  our  limited  minds. 

I  said,  says  Solomon,  (Hodgson,)  I  shall  attain  it. 

But  it  is  far  ofi^  firom  me. 

How  distant  is  it,  and  deep  ? 

Deep  1  who  can  reach  it  ? 

Though  a  wise  man  think  to  find  it  out. 

Yet  shall  he  not  be  able. 

What  man  cannot  invent,  he  is  here  equally  unable  to  im- 
prove. Beware  of  attempting  to  mend  the  work  of  (rod.  It 
u  not  consistent  with  probability,  nor,  as  I  apprehend,  with 
the  divine  promise,  that  the  church  of  God  should,  in  all  pre- 
ceding ages,  have  been  universally  ignorant  of  the  substance  of 
the  Gospel    That  part  of  it,  which  by  itself  and  by  it&  ene» 
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nueshasbeeneyertennedortfaodoz^'hasin  eweaey  ageholdeatiM 
doctrines  of  grace,  or  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  the  xefor<* 
■ndoii.  It  cannot  be,  that  this  Tast  body  of  divines  and 
Christians  should  have  been  substantially  wroi^.  But  if  they 
faanre  been,  philosophy  cannot  set  them  right  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony,  if  you  intend  to  rectify  either  yourselves  or 
others.  If  any  men  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be* 
cause  there  is  no  light  in  them*  Before  you  teach  others,  learn 
youxsdf  of  the  perfect  Teacher.  The  Bible  only  has  brought 
men  hack  fiom  error  to  the  truth  of  Qod.  All  the  leadkig 
heretics  have  been  philosophers,  and  their  philosophy  has 
been  the  igms/atuua  which  has  misled  both  them  and  their 
Mlowen* 

If  you  wouldbe faithful,  you  w31  eadeaydur  to  preach  ak 
way  in  the  best  manner  you  are  able. 

To  tUs  end  follow  the  great  example  set  before  you  m  the 
Scriptures* 

First,  Examine  careAilly  how  the  subjects  of  preaching  are 
there  handled.-  Mark  the  unceasing  variety  of  matter  and 
manner,  and  the  comparative  attention  bestowed  on  each  wb^ 
ject.  Vary  c<mtinually  in  your  own  disoourses,  and  let  k  not 
be  said  of  you,  that  you  preach  in  one  nanow.  round  of  sub- 
jects, or  that  you  handle  all  subjects  in  one  unvaried  maimer. 
Allot  to  no  subject  a  greater  proportion  of  time  and  attention 
than  you  see  warranted  by  the  attention  given  to  it  by  the 
Ser^tures,  and  remember  that  all  Scripture  was  equally  g^ven 
by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  all  is  pronounced  by  him 
to  be  profitable  for  furnishing  the  man  of  God  to  every  good 
work. 

Beeond,  liet  every  subject  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  may 
be,  in  that  light  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  views  of  comn 
mon  sense.  Draw  yout  arguments,  illustrations,  and  enforc&^. 
ments,  de  medio,  from  fiuniliar  sources  and  objects.  You  may, 
indeed,  in  this  way  sacrifice  a  little  literary  pride ;  but,tocom- 
pensate  this  loss,  you  will  gain  the  attention,  the  esteem,  and 
Bot  lufirDbably  the  souls  of  your  hearers. 

Ignorant  and  uneducated  preachers  are  necessiuted  to 
tiead  in  the  same  beaten  tr^ck,  and  oontinttally  to  rdterate  the 
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Mine  tfaiagB.  Id  tbem  it  is  »  &iilt  duic  they  pceadi  at  aB» 
in  yoa  it  will  be  s  fault  to  preach  like  them.  If  yon  pteaA 
Inniedly^  yoo  will  perhaps  astoniih  your  oongregations ;  but 
you  will  most  probably  lose  both  them  and  yotgr  labours. 

Third,  Avoid  both  a  florid  and  a  slovenly  style  Adiaste^ 
manly,  energetic  style  is  the  style  of  the  desk,  and,  let  me  say, 
ef  all  good  writing.  The  attention  ought  to  appear  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  things^  and  not  <m  words ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  language  ought  to  flow  apparently  ficom  this,  that  snch 
language  was  the  most  natural  and  obvious  language  to  bias 
who  had  such  good  things  to  utter. 

Fourth,  Avoid  affectation.  Ridiculous  every  where,  in  the 
desk  it  is  detestable.  If  your  own  manner  should  not  be  tlie 
best,  it  will  be  the  best  which  you  can  use.  A  borrowed  coat 
never  sat  well  on  any  man. 

Fifth,  Be  seriously  in  earnest*  Every  preachy,  if  he  would 
effect  any  thing,  must  both  believe  and  feel  what  he  dedasM. 
From  earnestness,  eloquent  tentiments  and  persuasive  lan- 
guage naturally  spring.  In  truth,  earnestness  is  itself  the  soul 
of  eloquence.  All  men,  when  engaged  and  earnest,  are  do* 
quent,  imless  they  have  unhappily  contracted,  before  handf 
habits  of  awkwardness  and  violations  of  nature. 

Sixth,  Use  your  own  method  of  handling  every  subject  A 
general  sameness  has  been  introduced  into  the  preadung  of 
this  country,  from  an  apprehension,  that  the  established  man- 
ner is  the  only  good  one,  or  deddetfly  the  best.  Every  maa 
thinks,  as  weU  as  speaks  and  acts,  in  a  manner  different  froiQ 
every  other ;  and  every  nuui*s  manner  is  a  good  one,  and  £m( 
himself  the  best.  A  pleasing  novelty  may  thus  be  thrown  over 
your  manner,  which  will  scarcely  be  found  in  yo^r  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  seek  not  for  such  novelQr«  If  you  seek  to 
it,  you  will  only  be  odd ;  if  you  njerely  follow  natuiie,  you,  viU 
be  new. 

4.  You  will  all  be  dtisens.  In  this  character,  love  and 
support  the  institutions  of  your  coxuttry .  In  this  age  of  inno* 
vation,  visionary  philosophers  have  retailed  abundantly  thdr 
reveries  on  politiod  subjects,  as  well  as  others.  They  have 
discovered,  that  men  are  naturally  wise  and  good,  Tpjsonp  tp 
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tubiiiit  to  good  goTemment,  and  pleased  to  luve  thdr  pa«<* 
fions  and  appetites  restrained^  and  that  all  the  errors  and  ini- 
quities of  our  species  are  derived  merely  £rom  the  oppression 
of  the  priyileged  and  the  great.  From  these  principles,  adopt- 
ed in  defiance  of  eyery  fiict,  they  have  drawn  consequence^ 
fepugnant  to  every  reason,  and  fraught  with  every  foUy,  dan* 
ger,  and  misdiief.  You  will  find  all  men  substantially  alike, 
and  all  natundly  ignorant  and  wicked.  You  will  find  every 
man  pleased,  not  merely  to  be  free,  but  to  tyrannise ;  and  ta 
indulge  without  restraint  and  without  degree,  both  appetite 
and  passion ;  and  to  be  impatient  of  every  law  which  in  any 
degree  restrains  either.  The  most  arrant  tjrranny  of  which 
you  will'  ever  hear,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  mob;  and  the  most 
daiqjeroua  domination,  that  of  a  Jacobin  Society.  All  men» 
when  assembled  in  multitudes,  are  more  unreasonable,  more 
unjust,  more  Qrrannical,  and  every  way  more  wicked  than 
when  tiiey  are  separated,  because  they  dare  to  be  so^ 

Whatever  you  find  in  man,  better  than  I  have  asserted,  is 
Ae  result  of  human  discipline,  or  of  divine  grace.  In  the  in- 
atitutioiis  of  our  own  country,  this  disci{d[ine  is  more  perfect 
than  it  has  been  in  any  other.  Proportionally  great  and  good 
have  been  its  efiiects ;  in  proportion  to  these  effects,  is  its  in* 
estimable  value ;  and  such,  if  yon  are  wise  and  honest  men^ 
will  be  its  value  in  your  minds.  Educated  in  knowledge,  in 
morals,  and  in  religion^ftom  die  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  coun- 
trymen can  enjoy  their  unexampled  freedom  with  safety,  order, 
and  peace.  No  nation,  not  thus  educated,  can  long  be  free 
«t  aU.  More  firee  than  we  are,  man,  with  his  present  charao- 
ter,  cannot  be.  If  we  can  preserve  such  fireedom.  We  shall  do 
vhat  has  never  been  done.  The  only  possible  means  of  its 
preservation,  miracles  apart,  is  the  preservation  of  those  ms^ 
tntions  from  which  it  has  been  derived* 

All  these  are  courses  of  conduct,  without  which  you  cannoti 
I  conceive,  be  wise,  hcmest,  or  useful  in  your  several  charac- 
ters. They  are  solemn  duties  which  you  owe  to  mankind,  and 
to  Ood.  As  such  I  have  thought  them  proper  subjects  of 
diis  valedictory  sermon.    But, 

£»  You  wQl  fdso  be  men.    You  are  creatures  of  the  infinite 
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God,  die  soljectgof  moral  Bgmcy^  acwuntahto  fiir  the  uae  of 
yovr  time  and  takntf,  and  adTancuig  daily  to  the  period  vhen 
you  will  be  judged  wj^  rewarded. 

In  this  character  I  acaroelj  need  to  ranind  you,  that  a  steady 
adherence  to  rectitude  in  all  your  conduct  is  of  an.  importance 
which  cannot  be  measured.  ETery  aid  whidi  will  contribute 
to  this  end  you  cannot  but  prixe ;  every  motiTe  you  cannot 
but  feel.  The  following  suggestions  will  of  course  not  be  witb- 
out  their  influence.    In  the 

First  place,  Rring  the  condition,  in  which  you  thus  stand, 
home  to  your  hearts.  It  is  not  a  small  or  inefficacioos  attain* 
ment  for  man  to  realise  his  condition ;  to  make  lus  state  and 
his  destinaticm  a  serious  part  of  his  system  of  thinking ;  to 
calculate  the  bunness  of  his  life  for  such  a  bding  as  liii^iiffflHj. 
and  to  suit  the  part  he  is  to  act  to  the  character  which,  at  his 
cieatira,  he  was  necessitated  to  assume.  Were  this  effectually 
done,  the  conduct  of  most,  if  not  aQ  men  would  probably  a»> 
sume,  in  seme  measure,  a  different  complesdon  from  that  whicb 
it  actually  wears.  Let  not  the  mistakes  of  others  influeneeyoiL 
With  a  manly  independence  of  mind,  think,  understand,  iea» 
liie  what  you  are,  and  for  what  you  are  designed.  Sayy  and 
willingly  remember,  that  you  are  not  the  beings  of  a  day,  but 
the  heirs  of  eternity ;  that  you  were  not  derigned  to  shine,  to 
flutter,  and  to  expire;  but  through  an  endless  progress  to 
honour  your  Maker,  and  to  Uess  your  fellow  creatures.  Should 
these  ideas  be  suitably  impressed  on  your  minds,  diould  diey 
be  inwoven  in  the  habits  of  your  thought,  you  cannot  foil  to 
be  atfected  by  them,  and  in  some  measure  to  assume  the  pnK 
priety  and  the  dignity  of  such  a  station. 

Second,  Dare  to  act,  and  fixedly  determine  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgment.  * 

This  may  seem  to  you  a  singular  direction.  You  have  been 
told  by  all  your  instructors,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more,  you 
are  told  by  the  Word  of  Ood,  that  to  listen  to  advice  is  the 
highest  wisdom  of  youth,  and  "  that  in  the  multitude  of  coua*. 
*«  sellors  there  is  safety.^  As  I  have  often  repeated  and  enforce, 
ed  these  doctrines  to  you,  you  will  not  imajpne  that  I  now  mr 
trad  to  impeach  liieir  truth,  or  to  lessen  thdr  importance. 
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The  dmcdmi  wkich  I  am  now  eonsicferiiig  ia^  if  I  mislake  not^ 
perfectly  aeooTduit  with  these  maxims  of  winbrn.  Seek  and 
feceive  advice  on  every  occasion ;  but  of  that  advice^  and  ef 
every  thing  eke,  judge  ftv  yovrselves.  For  what  other  end 
were  you  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  judging? 

In  the  meantime,  allow  me  to  say,^  this  direction  is  not 
merely  true,  it  is  also  of  high  importance.  A  huge  pact  of  the 
folfies,  the  vices,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind,  may  be  traced 
solely  to  an  unhappy  adc^tibn  of  fiushionable  opinions,  mid  « 
thoughtless  imitation  of  fashionable  practices;  ofmuoiis  which 
few  of  those  who  adopt  them  beMeve ;  and  practices  of  whack 
few  of  those  who  follow  them  approve.  A  desire  to  be  like 
others  is  one  ef  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  human 
character.  To  resemble  others  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  glori<- 
ous ;  to  resemUe  them  in  things  indifferent  is  certainly  not 
eeHsuraUe ;  but  to  assume  folly  and  to  make  vice  your  pat- 
tern, because  others  are  foolish  and  vicious ;  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Uockheads,  coxcombs,  infidds,  or  villains,  merely 
from  a  propensity  to  imitation,  is  a  sacrifice  of  reason,  a  vo- 
luntary idiocy,  a  wanton  suicide.  When  others  around  yoa 
utter  wisdom,  and  act  with  rectitude,  avail  yourselves  of  the  sos- 
cial  spirit,  and  catch  the  wisdom  and  the  rectitude.  When 
others  swerve,  nobly  assert  your  own  independence,  and  refuse 
to  foUew  them*  IXetermine  to  have  cmly  your  own  faults  to 
answer  for.  If  mankind  would  universally  thus  act,  fettjr 
would  scarcely  grow  in  this  unhappy  world,  and  vice  would 
soon  be  esteemed  an  ex^ofAc. 

Third,  Di]%ently  read,  and  feithfully  obey  the  sacred  Scrip, 
tores. 

Assuming  what  is  a  mere  and  totally  irrational  assumption, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  divine  origm,  they  wiU  still  teach 
you  more  wisd^n,  and  lead  yon  to  better  conduct,  than  aU  the 
volumes  produced  by  man.  This  they  will  also  accomplish 
with  a  certamty  and  an  eficacy  wholly  singular  ;^  in  ways  most 
ingenious  and  happy ;  and  with  motives  of  every  khid,  ad* 
dressed  to  every  feeling,  and  fraught  with  infinite  ferce.  The 
single  aim  of  the  Seriptures  is  to  make  men  virtuous.  The 
end  is  snpremdy  excdllent ;  it  is  gbrious ;  it  is  divine.    The 
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meuui  used  in  tbem  for  its  accomplisliment  are  scarcdy  lead 
deserying  of  these  epithets ;  for  to  say  the  least  which  can  be 
truly  said,  almost  all  the  virtuous  men  who  have  existed  have 
been  made  such  by  them.  We  know  of  no  other  book  which 
has  made  men  virtuous  at  alL 

But  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  origin.  Numerous,  inge- 
luous,  and  most  industrious  men,  have,  throfigh  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  years,  laboured  to  disprove  their  character  as 
a  revelation.  The  work  is,  howevw,  no  nearer  to  its  accom* 
plishment,  than  when  it  was  begun.  Had  the  design  been 
practicable,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  coming  before  this 
time  to  an  issue.  If  you  wUl  faithfully  examine,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  dare  to  judge  for  yourselves,  you  will  find  that 
the  controversy  between  Christians  and  infidels  has  been  mere* 
ly,  whether  man  should  yield  to.  passion  and  appetite,  or  to 
argument,  to  duty,  and  to  God ;  whether  he  should  live  for 
time,  or  eternity ;  as  an  animal,  or  as  an  intelligent  beii^ ; 
for  earth,  or  for  heaven ;  for  him^lf,  or  for  his  Maker ;  whe« 
iher  God  is  the  moral  governor  of  all  rational  beings,  or  the 
ahiggard  of  Epicurus,  housed  in  his  own  elysium,  quaffing 
sensual  ^ojrment,  and  whoUy  indifferent  to  the  universe  dt 
creatures. 

Fourth,  In  all  your  conduct,  think  before  you  act,  and  es^ 
pecially  inquire  how  each  action  would  appear  to  you  on  a 
during  bed.  # 

On  that  bed  you  will  drop  most  of  your  prejudices,  and 
will  no  longer  be  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  appetite, 
of  reverence  for  the  world,  or  devotion  to  fiuhionable  opinions 
and  practices.  This  world  and  its  objects  will  recede ;  and 
eternity,  with  its  infinite  concerns,  will  drair  nigh.  Should 
you  then  possess,  unimpaired,  your  rational  faculties,  you  will 
see  the  true  nature  of  things  more  clearly,  and  estimate  their 
value  more  justly.  You  will  see,  that  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  ef  life,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  gratified,  form  a  wretched  character,  constitute 
a  wretched  possession,  and  furnish  a  wretched  hope.  You 
will  see,  that  the  scramble  for  wealth,  honour,  and  pleasure, 
ardently  as  it  may  have  engaged  you,  and  wholly  as  it  may 
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have  engrossed  others^  was,  on  the  one  hand^  a  silly  puppet 
show  of  children,  and  on  the  other  a  phrensied  tumuk  of  bedf# 
lam. 

Although  you  cannot  perfectly  form  the  same  esdmate  of 
things,  until  you  come  to  this  solemn,  this  life-explaining  si* 
tuation,  yet  you  may.  In  no  unhappy  degree,  reap  its  adyao* 
tages  through  every  period  of  your  lives.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  man,  with  suitable  efforts,  to  place  himself  in  any  situation 
to  realise  the  scenes  which  it  would  present,  and  to  imbibe  the 
sentiments  to  which  it  would  give  birth.  Accustom  yourselves 
to  the  situation  in  which  you  will  actually  be  on  a  dying  bed» 
and  you  will  realise  such  sentiments  as  will  be  there  entertain- 
ed. Your  estimate  of  the  world,  of  yourselves,  of  du^,  and 
of  happiness,  will,  by  degrees,  resemble  the  final  estimate; 
your  passions,  appetites,  and  prejudices,  will  lose  their  domin- 
ion over  you ;  the  world  will  cease  to  be  your  God ;  present 
enjoyments  and  sufferings  will  appear  to  be  the  dreams  of  a 
moment;  and  future  things,  no  longer  distant  or  dim,  will 
rise,  expand,  and  approach  with  amasing  solemni^  and  gran- 
ideur.  Thus  circumstanced,  it  will  be  impossible  tor  you  not 
to  live  as  candidates  for  eternity  and  for  heaven. 

Fiflh,  Remember  that  Ood  is  always  where  you  are,  and 
perfectly  sees,  hears,  and  knows  whatever  you  think,  speak^ 
OK  do. 

Sixth,  Remember  that  you  are  pinners,  and  that  it  is  there# 
fore  impossible  that  you  should  be  virtuous  in  this  life,  or 
happy  in  that  to  come,  but  by  an  interest  in  the  Redeemer. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that  you  are  sinners.  If 
you  have  ever  looked  into  your  own  hearts,  or  examined  at 
all  your  own  lives,  you  cannot  but  know  this  to  be  your  real 
character.  Nor  can  you,  instructed  as  you  have  been  in  di- 
vine things  from  the  cradle,  nor  even  in  the  exercise  of  sob^ 
reason  unassisted  by  revelation,  seriously  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  impenitent  sinners  can  be  accepted,  justified,  and 
Uessed  of  God.  God,  the  infinitely  holy,  cannot  but  hate 
sin,  and  determine  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
his  face.     His  unchangeable  law  admits  of  no  repentance 

aa  the  ground  of  restoration;   and  his  voice  has  div:lared 
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Christ  to  be  to  mankind  the  only  hope  of  glory.  On  hu 
expiolioai,  dien,  man,  if  ever  to  be  nved,  most  tely ;  tor 
there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other.  To  become  interested  in 
this  expiation^  you  must  confide  in  it.  Bistmst  or  nnbdief 
will  be  a  wall  of  partition  between  you  and  hiai  ao  long  as  it 
icBBttBs,  and  oonfidenoe  can  alone  unite  yon  to  fain.  Why 
diottld  you  not  believe  in  him  ?  Is  he  not  worthy  of  being 
Imated  ?  Is  he  not  able — is  he  not  willing^is  he  not  faithful  P 
Has  he  not  Batis&ctorily  proved  all  these  things  by  what  he 
has  done  ?  Does  he  demand  of  you  any  sacrifice,  but  of  your 
sins  P  Does  he  impose  on  you  any  burden  but  your  duty  ?  Is 
not  this  sacrifice  gainful  ?  Is  not  this  burdoi  light?  Is  not  he 
the  best  of  all  firiends,  present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
on  earth,  in  heaven,  in  time,  and  in  eternity  ?  Will  you  not 
need  his  favour,  and  an  interest  in  his  atonement  om  a 
bed?  Seek  him,  then,  while  he  is  to  be  fi>und;  fly  to 
while  he  is  near.  Seek  him  early,  and  you  wifl  find  him,  and 
be  loved  by  him  for  ever. 

In  what  manner,  let  me  ask  you,  would  you  act,  if  you  were 
standing  before  the  Shechinah  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  be- 
held the  cloud  rolling,  and  the  lightnings  darting  over  your 
heads  P  How  would  you  act,  if  you  were  with  the  Israelites  at 
thefoot  of  Simu,  while  the  earth  trembled  beneath,  the  tnim- 
pet  of  God  sounded  above,  the  smoke  of  the  mountiun  ascend- 
ed up  to  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord  embosomed  its 
annunit  in  the  flame  of  devouring  fire  P  You  would  undoubt* 
edly,  with  Moses,  exceedingly  fear  and  cpiake;  if  you  didnot, 
witih  die  congr^ation,  fall  down  to  the  earth,  deprived  of  mo- 
tion and  sense.  The  same  God  will  always  acoonqmny  you, 
equally  awfiil  in  himself,  though  not  manifested  in  a  manner 
equally  terrible.  Ask  yourselves,  then,  always  when  about  to  act, 
how  irill  this  conduct  i^pear  to  the  eye  of  GodP  If  it  cannot 
stand  this  test,  it  will  never  abide  in  die  day  when  he  shall 
judge  the  secret  things  of  men. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  form  a  compendious  directory  .fi>r 
the  future  conduct  of  your  lives.  Much  that  I  wished  to  say 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit ;  but,  if  what  I  have  said  be  faith* 
fiiUy  regarded,  many  other  useful  things  willvfollow  of  course. 
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I  have  now,  and  always  earnestly  wished  your  good,  and  la- 
boured to  promote  it.  To  hear  of  your  prosperity,  your  wis- 
dom, and  your  virtue,  will  sweeten  the  cup  wliicfa  Ood  ap- 
points to  me,  and  furnish  an  additional  beam  to  cheer  the 
evening  of  my  life.  The  connection  formed  between  you  and 
me,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  by 
folly  and  vice  on  your  part  or  on  mine.  While  we  both  live^ 
you  will  have  my  best  wishes  and  most  fervent  prayers ;  and 
whenever  Ood  shall  be  pleased  to  call  me  away  firom  this 
world,  should  he  in  infinite  mercy  call  me,  at  the  same  time, 
into  his  kingdom,  to  share  widi  his  children  the  blessings 
of  his  everlasting  love,  it  will  give  me  transports  which  no 
tongue  can  utter,  to  see  you  all  around  me,  and  to  be  able  to 
aay,  <<  Behold,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast 
*'  given  me.** 


SERMON  XIX. 


THE  NATURE  AND  DANGER  OP  INFIDEL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Pkflsched  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  1797. 


SERMOH  I. 


COL08S1AV8  II.  8. 

<*  Bewarej  lest  any  num  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceitj  after  the  tradition  of  men,  qfUr  the  rudiments  of  the 
worldy  and  not  after  Christ* 
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Whbh  the  Crospel  was  published  by  the  apostles,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophetic  decLiration  of  its  author,  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  world.  This  opposition  originated  from  vari- 
ous sources ;  but,  whencesoever  derived,  wore  one  uniform 
character  of  industry,  art,  and  bitterness.  The  bigotry  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  sword  of  the  Gentiles,  the  learning  of  the  wise, 
the  persuasion  of  the  eloquent,  and  the  force  of  the  powerful, 
'were  alike  exerted  to  crush  the  rising  enemy. 

Among  the  kinds  of  opposition  which  they  were  called  to 
encounter,  not  the  least  laborious,  malignant,  or  dangerous, 
was  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  A  large  number  of  their  ^rst 
converts  lived  in  countries  where  the  language  of  the  Greeks 
was  spoken,  and  their  philosophy  received.  The  things  which 
this  philosophy  professed  to  teach,  were  substantially  the  same 
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with  those  which  were  taught  by  the  apostles,  viz.  the  charac- 
ter and  will  of  Ood,  and  the  duty  and  supreme  interest  of 
men.  Hence  it  naturally  became  an  object  of  veneration,  as- 
sumed the  station  of  a  rival  to  the  Gospel,  and  exhibited  an 
imposing  aspect,  especially  to  young  and  unsettled  converts. 

The  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  the  philosophers  were,  how- 
ever, generally  direct  counterparts  to  those  of  the  Apostles. 
Some  truths,  and  truths  of  high  importance,  they  undoubted- 
ly taught ;  but  they  blended  them  with  gross  and  numberless 
errors.  Some  moral  and  commendable  practices  they  at  times 
inculcated,  but  so  interwoven  with  immoralities,  that  the  parts 
of  the  web  could  never  be  separated  by  the  common  hand. 
Covetous,  self-sufficient,  and  sensual,  they  looked  down  with 
supreme  contempt  on  the  poor,  self-denying,  and  humble  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  on  their  artless,  direct,  undisguised,  and 
practical  preaching.  Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  it  how- 
ever prevailed,  against  all  their  specious  logic,  pompous  elo- 
quence, and  arrogant  pretensions.  Their  philosophy,  enve- 
loped in  fable  and  figures,  perplexed  with  sophistry,  and  wan- 
dering with  perpetuid  excursion  round  about  moral  subjects, 
satisfied  in  no  permanent  d^ee  the  understanding,  and  af- 
fected in  no  useful  degree  the  heart ;  while  the  Gospel,  sim- 
ple, plain,  and  powerful,  gained  the  full  assent  of  common 
sense,  and  reduced  all  the  affections  under  its  control.  Of 
course,  the  contempt  of  philosophers  was  changed  into  hatred, 
rivalry,  and  persecution ;  and  their  ridicule  of  Christianity  was 
succeeded  by  the  serious  efforts  of  violence  and  malignity. 

St.  Paul,  who  appears  thoroughly  to  have  comprehended 
the  nature,  and  often  to  have  experienced  the  efiects  of  the  ex- 
isting philosophy,  has  with  great  force  exposed  its  dangerous  ten- 
dency. In  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, he  has  given  an  ample  account  of  its  inefficiency  and 
emptiness,  and  a  full  refutation  of  its  insolent  pretensions  to 
be  a  rule  of  life  and  salvation.  The  arguments  of  its  weak- 
ness^and  mischievous  tendency,  furnished  in  various  passages 
of  Scripture  by  him  and  his  companions,  remain  still  xmrefiit- 
ed ;  and  as  they  were  at  first,  so  they  are  at  this  day,  e£Pectual 
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means  of  preserving  no.  small,  part  of  mankind  from  the  de- 
struction of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  certain  parent. 

In  the  text,  this  philosophy  is  characterized  in  a  most  pro- 
per and  forcible  manner.  It  is  termed  philosophy  and  rain 
deceit — ^a  Hebraism  of  the  same  import  with  vain  and  deceit- 
ful philosophy ;  deceitful  in  its  nature,  doctrines,  and  argu- 
ments, and  vain  in  its  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  it 
proposes.  It  is  asserted  to  be  *^  after  the  tradition  of  men,^ 
and  <<  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world  ;^  but  ^^  not  after 
Christ ;  in  whom,''  the  Apostle  subjoins,  "  dwelt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily ;"  i .  e.  it  is  such  a  scheme  of 
morals  and  religion,  as  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the  inventors ; 
men,  weak  and  wicked,  deceived  and  deceitful ;  unable  to  devise, 
to  comprehend,  or  to  teach  the  character  of  Gt)d,  or  the  duty  of 
mankind.  It  is  such  a  scheme  of  morals  and  religion,  as  ac- 
cords with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  disciples,  to 
whom  it  is  taught ;  formed  not  with  a  design  to  amend  the 
heart,  and  reform  the  life ;  but  with  a  view  to  gain  acceptance 
by  flattering  lust,  and  by  justifying,  soothing,  and  quieting 
guilt.  The  tradition  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
are  phrases  which  may  be  variously  interpreted,  but  they  ad- 
mit, I  apprehend,  of  no  interpretation  which  will  not  support 
the  paraphrase  here  given. 

To  this  philosophy,  and  the  teachers  of  it,  the  Apostie  di- 
rects his  followers  to  **  beware  lest  they  should  become  a  prey*'' 
The  Greek  word  here  used  denotes,  ^^  gathering  and  carrying 
^^  finally  off  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  enemy  ;"  and  therefore 
strongly  expresses  the  complete  ruin  to  which  St.  Paul  consi- 
dered his  converts  as  exposed. 

The  philosophy  which  has  opposed  Christianity  in  every 
succeeding  age,  has  uniformly  worn  the  Bame  character  with 
that  described  in  the  text.  It  has  rested  on  the  same  founda- 
tions, proceeded  from  the  same  disposition,  aimed  at  the  same 
ends,  and  pursued  them  by  the  same  means.  Equally  remote 
has  it  been  from  truth,  equally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 
equally  fraught  with  danger  and  ruin. 

Satisfied  of  the  justice  of  these  assertions,    I    feel   it. 
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yoking  gentlemen,  to  be  my  duty^  on  this  occasion,  to  exhort 

you, 

To  beware^  lest  you  became  a  prey  to  the  philosophy  which 
opposes  the  Gospel 

To  impress  on  your  minds  the  propriety  and  the  importance 
of  this  exhortation,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 

First  place,  To  prove  to  you  that  this  philosophy  is  vain 
and  deceitful. 

Second,  To  show  you  that  you  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
prey  to  it ;  and. 

Third,  To  dissuade  you,  by  several  arguments,  from  thus 
yielding  yourselves  a  prey. 

1.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you,  that  this  philosophy  is 
vain  and  deceitful. 

You  will  observe,  that  it  is  a  particular  kind  of  philosophy 
against  which  all  my  arguments  are  directed.  Philosopl^y  at 
large,  or  the  use  and  the  attainments  of  our  reason,  in  the 
candid  and  careful  examination  of  every  questipn  within  the 
limits  of  our  understanding,  so  far  as  it  springs  from  a  real 
desire  of  investigating  truth,  and  proceeds  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, is  not  6nly  undeserving  of  censure,  but  deservii^  of 
the  highest  praise.  It  is  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  all  men, 
so  far  as  their  condition  will  allow ;  and,  as  you  well  know, 
has  by  me,  in  the  office  of  an  instructor,  been  earnestly  and 
unconditionally  urged  on  you,  as  peculiarly  your  interest  and 
duty.  That  philosophy  only,  which  is  opposed  to  Christian- 
ity, is  the  subject  of  the  following  observations.  There  is  in- 
deed much  other  philosophy,  which  busies  itself  with  govern- 
ment, medicine,  and  various  other  subjects,  which  is  equally 
vain  and  deceitful;  but  with  this  I  have  at  present  no  con- 
cern. 

The  great  object  professedly  aimed  at  by  the  philosophy  in 
question,  and  on  the  attainment  of  which  all  its  value  depend?^ 
is  to  determine  what  is  the  duty  and  the  supreme  interest  of 
man.  This,  it  is  plain,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  will  of 
God.  To  do  whatever  6od  chooses  must  be  man^s  supreme 
mterest  and,  duty  alike.     It  is  his  duty,  both  because  God 
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wills  it,  and  because  it  is  right.  As  his  whole  well-being  de- 
pends on  Ood  only,  his  supreme  interest  must  consist  endrdy 
in  pleasing  God.  He  can  receive  no  good  when  God  will  not 
give  it,  and  God  will  not  give  tmless  he  be  pleased.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  the  discovery  of  man'^s  supreme  interest  and 
duty,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discover,  first,  what  is  the 
preceptive  will  of  God,  or  what  God  requires  man  to  do. 

This  philosophy  can  never  accomplish ;  and  hence  I  assert 
it  to  be  vain  and  deceitful  in  its  nature ;  vain,  with  respect  to 
the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and  deceitful,  with  respect  to  the 
means  which  it  employs,  and  the  conclusions  which  it  labours 
to  establish. 

There  are  three  methods  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  man- 
kind may  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  preceptive  will  of  Gbd, 
and,  of  course,  of  their  own  interest  and  duty. 

I.  By  immediate  revelation. 

II.  By  arguing  analogically  from  his  providential  dispensa- 
tions. 

III.  By  arguing  from  a  supposed  character  of  God,  either 
derived  from  his  works,  or  determined  a  priori. 

The  first  of  these  methods  lies  out  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  two  remaining  ones  I  propose  now  to  examine ; 
and  assert, 

I.  That  analogical  argumentation  from  the  providence  qf 
God  can  never  teach  tie  hie  preceptive  tvill^  except  in  a  manner 
greatly  imperfect  and  tmsatisfactory. 

In  philosophy  thus  directed,  we  always  argue  from  what 
God  has  done  to  what  he  will  do,  t.  e.  from  the  past  and  pre- 
sent state  of  his  providence,  we  imdertake  to  determine  what 
his  designs  are,  and  how  they  will  terminate ;  and  hence  de- 
rive our  conclusions  concerning  the  will  of  God,  or  that  law 
by  which  our  conduct  ought  to  be  regulated.  This  method  of 
philosophizing  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  but  a  very  small  number  of  the 
beings  and  events  which  have  existed ;  but  to  form  just  views 
of  the  real  scope  of  providence,  we  ought  to- know  every  being 
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and  every  event  To  understand  the  true  character  of  a  com- 
plicated machine,  we  must  understand  the  nature  and  the  ope- 
rations of  every  part.  He  who  knows  but  one  in  a  thousand 
of  such  parts,  and  has  seen  the  operations  of  that  one  part  on- 
ly, would  be  thought  wholly  destitute  of  common  sense,  were 
he  to  boast  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole.  The  great 
machine  of  providence  is  infinitely  more  complex,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  parts  unknown  to  those  which  are  known  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  and  the  approximation  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  infinitely  less,  than  in  the  machine  supposed.  What 
then  must  be  the  character  of  him  who  boasts  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Providence  ? 

Second,  We  know  not  thoroughly  the  nature  of  those  be- 
ings and  events  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  The  na- 
ture of  every  being,  and  of  every  event,  so  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concerned,  depends  chiefly,  or,  perhaps,  with  more 
propriety  wholly,  on  its  connections  with  others.  What  are 
the  uses  of  this  being,  or  this  event  ?  What  are  the  purposes 
which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish?  are  the  questions* which 
are  ever  intended  to  be  solved  in  our  inquiries  of  this  nature. 
But  these  questions  philosophy  can  never  satisfactorily  solve. 
The  immediate  uses  and  purposes  are,  indeed,  frequently  ob- 
vious ;  but  those  which  lie  at  a  very  Uttle  distance  are,  for  the 
most,  part,  unknown.  Bread,  we  know,  will  nourish  man, 
and  safely  determine  that  bread  was  formed  for  this  end ;  but 
why  man  exists  at  all,  why  he  thus  exists,  and  why  be  is  thus 
to  be  nourished,  we  know  not.  That  which  we  know  avails 
not,  therefore,  to  the  purpose  in  view.  ' 

All  intermediate  and  subordinate  ends  in  creation  &nd  Pro- 
vidence are  capable  of  being  understood  only  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  end,  t.  e,  the  purpose  in  which  all  earthly 
things  terminate.  To  this  end  all  things  directly  tend;  with 
it  aU  are  indissolubly  connected ;  and  for  it  all  are  designed 
and  brought  into  being.  But  this  end  is  wholly  unknown. 
If  it  exist  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  it  has  never  been  conjec- 
tured. If  it  exists  beyond  the  grave,  it  can  only  be  conjectur- 
ed ;  for  we  can  only  conjecture  whether  man  will  exist  beyond 
the  grave.    The  ultimate  end  of  all  earthly  things  being, 
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therefore,  wh611y  uhkiibwn,  the  true  nature  of  all  preceding 
subordinate  ends  is  al$o  unknown,  anfd  of  course  the  real  scojw 
of  Providence. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  analogies  must  plaiidy  be  of  fittl^ 
use.  The  arguments  whieh  they  actually  ftimish  are  all  di- 
rect  corroboratives  of  the  scriptural  system  of  theology  and 
morality.  Without  the  Scriptures,  they  are  a  labytin^  with- 
out a  clue.  No  higher  proof  need  be  given  of  this  than  the 
discordant  and  contradictory  explanations  of  them  adopted  by 
philosophers ;  no  two  of  whom^  either  anci^t  or  modem,  agree 
in  their  constructions  of  Providence. 

How  ridiculous  an  employment  would  it  be  thought  in  a 
clown,  should  he  undertake  to  interpret  the  designs  of  a  states- 
man in  the  management  of  a  great  empire ;  to  determine  from 
What  he  had  done  what  he  would  hereafter  do ;  and  to  decide 
6h  his  own  duty,  and  that  of  his  fellow-subjects,  from  a  con- 
struction of  the  analogies  which  he  supposed  himself  to  olv 
feferve  in  the  conduct  of  the  ruler  ?  Yet  the  dowh  is  infinitely 
nearer  to  the  statesman  in  understanding  than  the  philosopher 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  infinitely  more  able  to  comprehend 
the  analogies  visible  in  the  govetnment  of  an  empire,  than  the 
philosopher  those  which  appear  in  the  government  of  the  uni« 
verse. 

Third,  The  character  of  God  cannot  be  perfectly  known 
from  creation  and  providence. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  am  entirely  convinced ;  yet  I 
shall  decline  attempting  a  discussion  of  it  at  this  time,  because 
the  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  so  wide  a  field, 
and  because  you  have,  not  long  since,  heard  my  opinions  and 
arguments  at  large  in  discourses  professedly  formed  on  this 
subject.  Such  a  discussion,  it  ought  further  to  be  observed, 
is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose,  as  philosophers 
have  totally  disagreed  concerning  that  character  of  God  which 
is  supposed  to  be  visible  in  his  works ;  and  as  the  prevailing 
philosophy  wholly  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  being. 

The  only  possible  means  of  discovering  the  will  or  law  of 
God,  which  can  be  furnished  by  his  worksj  are  either  his  de- 
signs or  his  character.     I  flatter  myself,  that  it  has  been  proT- 
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ed  that  his  designs  can  never  be  learned  from  his  works.  If 
his  character  be  also  undiscoverable  from  this  source,  the  con- 
clusion is  certain,  tibat  his  law  must  also  be  undiscoverable. 
If  his  character  can  be  learned  imperfectly  only,  hb  law  must, 
at  the  utmost,  be  known  in  a  degree  equally  imperfect.  If  his 
character  be  uncertain,  his  law  must  be  at  least  equally  uncer- 
tain ;  and  that  his  character  is  uncertain,  so  fiur  as  his  works 
disclose  it,  and  philosophy  has  discovered  it,  cannot  be  denied 
by  any  one  acquainted  at  all  with  the  discordant  opinions  of 
philosophers.  Of  course,  the  conclusion  must  be  admitted, 
that  to  philosophy  the  law  of  God,  and  the  duty,  and  supreme 
interest  of  man,  must,  so  far  as  this  method  of  investigation  is 
relied  on,  be  undiscoverable.  Thus  man,  as  a  subject  of  the 
divine  government,  cannot,  by  philosophy,  ever  thoroughly 
know,  from  this  source  of  proof,  what  is  that  conduct  which 
he  is  bound  to  observe,  in  order  to  please  God,  and  obtain  his 
&vour. 

The  view  of  this  subject,  here  given,  does,  however,  by  no 
means  exhibit  the  greatest  difficulty  under  which  philosophy 
labours.  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government, 
and  therefore  in  the  highest  depee  concerned  to  know  the  di- 
vine law,  that  he  may  obey  it^^  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the 
means  of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated 
such  precepts  of  the  divine  law  as,  either  by  revelatbn  or 
common  sense,  are  discovered  and  acknowledged ;  such  pre- 
cepts, for  instance,  as  require  him  to  be  thankfol  to  his  Mak- 
er, and  sincere,  just,  and  kind  to  his  fellow-men.  These 
things  may  be  considered  here  as  certainly  known  to  be  parts 
of  the  law  of  God,  because  those  philosophers  who  acknow- 
ledge a  God  generally  agree,  that  these  are  plainly  duties  of 
man.  But  all  men  have  violated  the  precepts  which  require 
these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all  men  is,  therefore,  to  obtain 
a  knowle^B^  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any,  of  reconciliation  to 
God,  twd  reinstatement  in  the  character  and  privileges  of 
fidthful  subjects.  To  be  thus  reconciled  and  reinstated,  men 
must  be  pardoned ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere  mercy.  But 
of  the  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  prooft  in  his  providence. 
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Could  we  then  discover  the  larw  of  Ood  by  examm^g  his  works, 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  avail  nothing  to  our  future  weU-be^ 
ing«  That  we  are  sinners  cannot  be  disputed,  and,  so  far  as 
philosophy  can  discover,  sinners  must  be  condemned  and  pun- 
ished. 

II.  Arguments^  drawn  from  a  mtpposed  character  of  God^ 
whether  derived  from  his  works  or  determined  a  priori,  labour 
under  difficulties  equally  great. 

First,  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  character  of  God  by 
arguments  a  priori. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke  has  indeed  attempted  thus  to 
prove  the  divine  character,  and  his  attempt  is  a  specimen  of 
very  respectable  talents,  and  of  the  most  laudable  designs. 
Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  failed.  The  very  words,  neces- 
sary and  necessity,  which  are  so  important  to  his  scheme,  are 
not,  I  apprehend,  used  by  him  with  any  clear,  precise  mean- 
ing. Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  that  I  cannot  perceive 
any  such  meaning  in  his  manner  of  using  them.  From  his  il- 
lustrations I  should  believe,  that  he  means  nothing  more  by 
necessary  existence  than  existence  merely.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  proved  even  the  unity  of  Gt)d ;  and  unless 
this  can  be  evinced,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  prove  the  perfect  character  of  the  Oodhead.  As  his  is  the 
only  respectable  effort  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  take  notice  of  any  other. 

Second,  Should  the  character  of  Ood  be  supposed  com- 
pletely ascertained  from  what  he  has  done,  or  fully  determin- 
ed a  priori^  still  insurmountable  difficulties  would  attend  every 
attempt  to  gain  from  this  source  the  object  aimed  at  by  philo- 
sophy. 

The  only  character  of  God  which  can  be  here  admitted  is 
that  of  infinite  perfection.  The  designs  of  a  being  infinitely 
perfect  must  be  formed  to  extend  through  eternity  and  immen- 
sity, and  must  embrace  all  beings  and  all  events,  ti^ther  with 
all  their  relations  and  operations.  That,  .therefore,  which  by 
itself  would  be  a  whoDy  improper  part  of  creation  or  provi- 
dence, might,  from  its  relatbn  to  the  whole  great  work,  be  «i* 
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tirely  proper.  In  the  sdglit  of  him  who  perfectly  knows  all 
things,  that  may  be  beautiful^  excellent,  and  necessary,  as  a 
part  of  the  system  to  which  every  one  who  knows  a  part,  and 
a  very  small  part  only,  of  the  whole  number  of  things,  would 
appear  deformed  and  useless.  How  many  measures  in  go- 
yemment,  how  many  even  in  the  private  aflairs  of  an  indivi- 
dual, appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  and  useful,  when  we  are 
dioroughly  informed  of  their  necessity  and  use,  which,  when 
we  are  uninformed,  appear  to  be  unnecessary  and  injurious  ? 
How  much  more  must  this  fact  exist  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  He  who  sees  all  things  perfectly,  must  decide  con- 
cerning all,  according  to  their  whole  influence  and  tendency ; 
we,  according  to  their  insulated  character,  or  their  immediate 
consequences. 

These  observations  are  abundantly  supported  by  the  real 
state  of  creation  and  providence.  The  existence  of  moral  and 
natural  evil ;  the  death  of  half  mankind  under  the  age  of  five 
years ;  the  uselessness,  to  the  human  eye,  of  most  animals  and 
vegetables ;  the  redundance  of  water  on  the  globe ;  and  the 
firozen,  burnt,  or  otherwise  barren  state  of  the  land,  are  all 
things  wholly  proper  in  the  creation  and  providence  of  Ood, 
because  they  exist ;  and  his  agency  in  their  existence,  in  what- 
ever degree  exerted,  is  wholly  worthy  of  his  character.  Yet, 
so  fiir  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  few  things  could  be  more  im- 
proper parts  of  a  work  formed  by  infinite  perfection. 

Thus  in  its  nature  must  this  philosophy  be  vain  and  de- 
ceitful. I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  in  fiEu;t  it  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  of  this  unhappy  character.  This  will  ap- 
pear, in  the 

First  place.  In  the  discordance  and  contradictoriness  of  its 
doctrmes. 

According  to  Themistius,  there  were  more  than  three  hun- 
dred sects  of  the  western  philosophers,  differing  greatly  on  sub- 
jects of  high  importance.  According  to  Varro,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  different  opinions  entertained  by 
them  concerning  the  summum  bonumj  or  chief  good,  and  three 
hundred  opinions  concerning  Ood ;  or,  as  Varro  himself  de- 
daies,  three  hundred  Jupiters,  or  supreme  deities.    Critias, 
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Theodotus,  .Diagoras,  the  Pyrrhonists,  New  Academics,  and 
Epicureans,  were  generally  either  sceptics  or  atheists. 

Aristotle  .denied  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  so  far  as  this  world  is  <:oncemed 

The  Stoics  and  various  others  taught  that  Ood  was  fire. 

Parmenides  held,  that  God  was  partly  fire  and  partly  water. 

Xenophanes,  that  matter  generally  considered  was  GtxI. 

Others  held,  that  Ged  was  the  anima  mundif  the  soul  of  the 
world. 

Socrates  and  Plato  taught  the  existence  of  one  God,  and 
taught  and  practised  the  worship  of  the  numerous  g^ods  of 
their  country. 

Cicero  and  Plutarch  held,  that  there  were  two  supreme  god8> 
one  good,  the  other  evil. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  how  the  greatest  and 
most  accurate  philosophers  of  antiquity  thought  concerning 
this  most  important  subject,  and  to  prove,  that  not  the  least 
reliance  can  be  safely  placed,  ia  our  reli^ous  concerns,  on  the 
conclusions  of  philosophy. 

This  variety  and  discordance  of  doctrines  among  philoso- 
phers, exceedin^y  perplexed  and  distressed,  in  many  instances, 
the  philosophers  themselves ;  while  it  wholly  destroyed  thdr 
authority  as  instructors  among  the  people  at  large. 

Plato^  in  his  Epinomis,  says,  under  a  strong  conviction,  aa 
it  would  seem,  of  die  imperfection  of  his  own  philosophy,  *^  Let 
<^  no  man  presume  to  teach,  if  God  do  not  lead  the  way.*" 

Cicero,  de  Nat  Deor.  makes  Cotta^nd  fault  with  those  who 
labour  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods  by  arguments^  de- 
claring, that  they  thus  make  the  doctrine  doubtM ;  whereas 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  had  rendered  it  certain. 

Plutarch  declares,  that  no  argument  respecting  religious 
bdief  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  tradition  of  an- 
cestors. 

Plato  declares,  that  there  are  by  nature  no  such  things  aa 
just  things^  since  men  always  difiPer  about  them,  and  contrive 
continually  new  standards  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  that,  there^ 
fore,  there  can  be  no  law,  unless  God  should  give  it  to  us. 

Porphyry  confesses  his  conviction^  that  some  universal  me- 
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thod  of  delivering  men'^s  souls  was  needed,  which  no  sect  of 
philosophers  had  yet  found  out. 

Modern  philosophers,  notwithstanding  ikey  have  enjoyed 
the  light  of  revelation,  and  have  derived  fiom  the  Scriptuies 
all  their  defensible  moral  tenets,  are  yet,  when  they  leave  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  very  litde  better  united. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  first  considerable  English 
deistical  philosopher,  and  clearly  one  of  the  greatest  and  best, 
declares  the  following  things,  viz. 

That  Christianity  is  the  best  religion. 

That  his  own  imiversal  religion  of  nature  agrees  wholly  with 
Christianity,  and  contributes  to  its  establishment. 

That  all  revealed  religion  (viz.  Clmstiamty)  is  absolutely 
uncertain,  and  of  little  or  no  use. 

That  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small  grounds,  to  be  con- 
demned, who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution. 

That  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  sleepi- 
ness produced  by  the  lethargy. 

'  That  it  is  our  duty  to  worship  Grod  by  prayer  and  praise, 
by  repentance  and  holiness,  by  reformation  of  heart  and  of 
life,  and  that  this  is  indispensaUy  necessary  to  our  acceptance 
with  God. 

That  the  soul  is  immortal ;  that  there  will  be  a  future  retri- 
bution, which  wiU  be  according  to  the  works  and  thoughts  of 
mankind,  and  that  he  who  denies  these  truths  is  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  a  reasonable  creature. 

That  his  own  universal  religion  is,  and  ever  has  been,  dear- 
ly known  to  all  men. 

That  to  the  Gentiles  (t .  e,  to  almost  all  men)  it  was  princi- 
pally unknown. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  declarations  already  mentioned  in 
fieivour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences  to  revelation  of 
folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  rejects  with  contempt  its  capi- 
tal doctrines. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares, — 

That  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God ;  and  yet 
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That  they  ave  of  no  authority,  except  as  enjofaied  by  the 
dvil  magistrate. 

That  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate 
hand  of  God ;  and  yet 

That  it  is  madness. 

That  the  Scriptures  are  the  foundation  of  all  obligation ; 
and  yet 

That  they  are  of  no  obligatory  force,  except  as  enjoined  by 
the  civil  magistrate. 

That  a  subject  may  bdieve  Christ  in  his  heart ;  and  yet 

May  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate. 

That  God  exists ;  and  yet 

That  that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing. 

That  worship,  prayers,  and  praise  are  due  to  God ;  and 
yet 

That  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 

That  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the  only  foundation  of 
right  and  wrong. 

That  where  there  is  no  civil  law,  every  man'^s  judgment  is 
the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

That  the  ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or 
justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects. 

That  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully 
get  them  if  he  can. 

That  man  is  a  mere  machine ;  and 

That  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

Mr.  Blount  declares, — 

That  there  is  one  infinite  and  eternal  God ;  and  yet  insinu- 
ates, 

That  there  are  two  eternal  independent  beings. 

That  the  one  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things ;  and  yet  in- 
sinuates. 

That  the  world  was  not  created,  but  eternal. 

That  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  with  prayer  and  praise ; 
yet 

He  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty. 

That  Christianity  is  safer  than  deism ;  and  yet 
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That  rerelstion  is  not  suiBciently  supported,  because  men 
differ  about  it ;  (of  course,  no  moral  doctrine  is  sufficiently 
supported,  for  men  differ  about  every  such  doctrine.) 

That  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  will  be  rewarded  hereafter 
according  to  its  works  done  here ;  and  yet 

That  the  soul  is  probably  material,  and  of  course  mortal. 

Still  he  says,  that  we  ought  to  obey  God  in  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

And  that  we  ought  to  repent,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God 
for  pardon. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  declares,— 

That  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is 
noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it. 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments, 
makes  virtue  mercenary. 

That  to  be  influenced  by  rewards  is  disingenuous  and  ser- 
vile; and 

That  the  hope  of  reward  cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and 
yet 

That  the  hope  of  rewards  is  not  derogatory  to  virtue,  but  a 
proof  that  we  love  virtue. 

That  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  punishments, 
however  mercenary  it  may  be  accounted,  is,  in  many  instances, 
a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  of  virtue ;  and 

That  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous  arises  from  the  advan- 
tages (t.  e.  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from  the  disadvantages 
,  (t.  e.  the  punishments)  of  vice. 

That  those  are  censurable  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a 
fraud  (or  imposition.) 

That  he  hopes  the  Discourses  of  Dr.  Whichcot  will  re- 
concile the  enemies  of  Christianity  to  it,  and  make  Christians 
prize  it  more  highly  than  before  ;  and 

That  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the  temper 
of  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel ;  and 
yet 

He  represents  salvation  as  a  ridiculous  thing ;  and  insinu- 
ates, 
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That  Christ  waa  influenced  and  directed  by  deep  designs  of 
aml^ition,  and  cherished  a  ravage  zeal  and  persecuting  spirit^ 
and 

That  the  Scriptures  were  a  mere  artful  invention  to  secure 
a  profitable  monopoly,  (t.  6.  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  in- 
ventors.) 

That  man  b  bom  to  religion,  piety;,  a^d  adoration^  as  well 
as  to  honour  and  friendship. 

That  virtue  is  not  complete  without  piety ;  yet 

He  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  independent  of  piety. 

That  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  religious  symbols, 
(t.  6.  the  institutions  of  Christianity,)  is  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate. 

That  the  magistrate  is  thov  sole  judge  of  reli^^pus  truth,  and 
of  revelation. 

That  miracles  are  ridiculous ;  and 

That,  if  true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation. 

That  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  yet 

That  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason. 

That  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  received  when  es- 
tablished by  the  magistrate ;  yet 

He  grossly  ridicules  it  .where  it  was  thus  establishi^. 

That  religion  and  virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly  connected, 
that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  companions ;  and 
yet 

That  athiests  often  conduct  so  weU,  as  to  seem  to  force 
us  to  confess  them  virtuous. 

That  he  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the 
very  well-being  of  society ;  and  yet 

That  atheism  has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away 
a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

That  atheism  is  greatly  deficient  in  promoting  virtue ;  and 

That  the  natural  tendency  of  it  is  to  take  away  a  just  tense 
of  right  and  wrong. 

« 

Mr.  Collins,  though  chiefly  a  mere  objector  to  revelation, 
declares^ — 
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That  man  is  a  mere  machine. 

That  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

That  Christ  and  his  apostles  built  on  the  predictions  of 
fortune-tellers  and  divines. 

That  the  prophets  were  mere  fortune-tellers  and  discoverers 
of  lost  goods. 

That  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false  foimdation.    Yet 

He  speaks  respectfully  of  Christianity,  and  also  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, whom  he  at  the  same  time  considers  as  atheists. 

Mr.  Woolston,  also  a  mere  objector,  declares. 

That  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  infidelity. 

That  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart. 

That  he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus,  and  in  defence  of 
Christianity;  and 

That  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship 
and  truth  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  ^<  to  whom,""  he  says,  ^^  be  glory 
for  ever,  amen.""     And  yet, 

That  the  Gospels  are  fiill  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities, 
and  absurdities. 

That  they  resemble  Gnlliverian  tales  of  persons  and  things, 
which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being. 

That  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally, 
will  not  abide  the  test  of  reason  and  common  sense ;  but  must 
be  rgected,  and  the  authority  of  Jesus  along  with  them. 

At  the  same  time  he  casts  the  most  scurrilous  reflections  on 
Christ. 

Dr.  Tindal  deelares,— «  * 

That  Christianity,  stripped  of  the  additions  which  mistake, 
policy,  and  circumstances,  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  re- 
ligion ;  and  yet 

That  the  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  fit  only  to  perplex 
men,  and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are  contradictory. 

That  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak  them- 
selves to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God ;  •  and 
yet 
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That  the  precepts  of  Chiistumity  are  loose,  undetennkied, 
incapable  of  bemg  understood  by  mankind  at  large,  give  wrong 
and  unworthy  apprriiensions  of  God,  and  are  generally  false 
and  pernicious. 

That  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  igno- 
rant men,  that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he  were 
to  coHTey,  miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and 
yet 

That  almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions 
of  Gh)d,  and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  natural  religion. 

That  the  principles  of  natural  religion  are  so  clear,  that 
men  cannot  possibly  mistake  them  ;  and  yet 

That  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken  them,  and  im- 
bibed a  superstition  worse  than  atheism. 

That  natural  religion  is  unalterable ;  that  nothing  can  be 
either  added  or  diminished ;  and  that  it  is  necessarily  known 
to  all  men ;  and  yet 

That  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  all  actions  is  wholly 
measured  by  their  tendency ;  that  this  tendency  is  wholly  to 
be  judged  of  by  every  man,  according  to  his  circumstances ; 
and  that  these  circiimstances  are  continually  changing. 

That  one  rule  is  formed  by  God  for  every  man  ;  and  yet 

That  every  man  must  form  a  rule  for  himself. 

Mr.  Chubb  dedares, — 

That  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the  favour  of 
God,  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state  which  God  hath  prepar- 
ed for  the  virtuous  and  faithful  in  some  other  future  world; 
and  yet 

That  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affidrs  of  this  worid  at 
all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men 
here. 

That  prayer  may  be  usefiil  as  a  positive  institution,  1^  in- 
troducing proper  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet 
he  intimates. 

That  it  must  be  displeasing  to  Grod,  and  directly  improper. 

That  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter  is  one  of 
the  truths  which  are  of  the  highest  concern  to  men ;  and  yet. 
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That  the  arguments  for  the  immortalitji  of  the  soul  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  soul  is  probably  matter. 

That  men  are  accountable  to  Ood  for  all  their  conduct,  and 
will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  truth 
and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet, 

That  men  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude 
to  Ood,  nor  for  their  iigustice  andunkindness  to  each  other; 
but  only  for  voluntary  injuries  to  the  public ;  and  that  even 
this  is  unnecessary  and  useless* 

That  Qod  may  kindly  reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vi- 
tiated by  error  and  ignorance,  truths  necessary  to  be  known, 
and  precepts  necessary  to  be  obeyed ;  and  yet. 

That  such  a  revelation  would  be,  of  course,  uncertain  and 
useless. 

That  Chnst^s  mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view,  probably  di- 
vine; and  yet. 

That  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  no  higher  character  than 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  sect,  (t.  e.  another  Sadoc,  Ceim- 
thus,  or  Herbert.) 

That  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  acquaint  mitnkind 
with  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  Grod;  ibid  yet, 

That  his  birth  and  resurrection  were  ridiculous  and  inere- 
dible,  and  that  his  institutions  and  precepts  were  less  excdlent 
than  those  of  other  teachers  and  lawgivers. 

That  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  writii^  of  the 
aposdes,  contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions  for  our 
right  conduct;  and 

That  the  New  Testament  yields  much  dearer  light  ihan 
any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and  yet. 

That  the  New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity 
and  concision  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical, 
dishonouring  to  God,  and  injurious  to  men;  and     ^ 

That  the  apostles  were  impostors;  and  that  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  resemble  Jewish  fables  and  Popish 
legends,  rather  than  accounts  offsets. 

That,  as  on  the  .Christian  scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  judge 
of  the  ipiick  and  the  dead,  he  has  not,  on  thi^account,  (i.  e.  Hd- 

VOL.  I.  z 
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mittingthis'to  be  tme,  anycEiuigieesUe  apprelmndBs  on  nc- 
count  of  "^Ittt  he  hu  «wiitten ;  and  yet. 

He  ndkahs  the  bisth  and  reauneGdon  of  Gbnst,  pofitpones 
his  mstralctions  to  those  of  the  heathen  ^ooophen  and  kw- 
giversy  assertshis  doctrines  to  be  dishonooiing  to  God  and  in- 
jUriooB  to  mankind,  and  aliows  him  not  to  be  sinleBs,  but 
netetynat^a  giOfls  siiiBftr. 

He  fiiTther  dedares. 

That  die  xesnsieclion  of  Christ,  if  true,  proves  not  the  im- 

mortaKty  of  the  soni. 

That  the  bdief  of  a  fiituie  state  is  of  noadnmtage  to  so- 
ciety. 

That  all  religions  are  alike. 

Tkat  it  iaof -no  consequenoe  what  religion  a  man  embit^ces : 

And  he  allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  ^m  God's  pro- 
vidance,  trust  in  him,  andresignataon  to  his  will,  as  parts  of 
chtty  or  leligbn. 

Itfr.  Hume  dedares, 

That  there  is  no  pereepcibie  connection  between  cause  and 

eflect. 
That  the  beKef  of  such  coonectbn  is  merely  a  matter  of 

custom. 

That  experience  ean^sbow  us  no  such  connection. 

That  we  cannot  mdi  any  reason  oondnde,  that,  because  an 
efiPect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take  place  again. 

'  That  it  is  uneeitainaBd  useless  to  asgucfirem  the  course  of 
nature,  and  infer  an  intelligeait  cause. 

That  we  cMmot,  from- any  analogy  of  nature,  aigue  the  ex- 
istence of  an  mtelligent  caui^  of  all  things. 

That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  universe  pse- 
«eed0d  frdm  « <»U8e* 

That  th^e  ate  no -solid  arguments  to  prove  the.  eaistenoe  of 
a  God. 

That  experience  can  fonish  no  aiguttient  xxmceming  mat- 
ters of  fact,  is'in^  thia-oasoiuadleas^^  and  oan  give  rise  .to  no  in- 
ference; and 
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That  thie^  is  no  relation  between  cause  and  e£Pect ;  and  yet, 

T^at  .expenemoe  b  our  only  guide  in  matters  of  fact  and  tbe 
existeniQe  of  objects. 

That  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause. 

That  every  effect  is  so  precisely  dotennined,  that  no  other 
eQeot  coi449)ip  ^uc^.qrQum^tfUiQes^have possibly  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  its  cause. 

Th%t  the  relation  of  cauae  is  ab^olutdy  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct : 

That  volimtary  ^^ons  are  necessigy,  and  determined 'by  a 
fixed  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 

That  jDaotivep  are  causes,  operating  necessarily  on  the  fiU- 

Tbftt  worn  ik  ^  .mfiute  machine,  (t.  e.  ^n  ol^ect  operajted  on 
'necessasrfly 'I^  aKtemid'Oauaes.) 

Th^t  there  is  no. (contingency  (i.  e,  nothing  happening  with- 
out a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe ;  and 

That  matter  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
thought '(f.  e.  the  soiil  is  a  material  cause,  and  thought  its 
effect.) 

'i}lM^fOod'diaQov«B8ilOiUS'fiiily&pl;,traffies:of  his  ^b^ra^^r, 
«nd4faat  it  woidd'be  "flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to^faim 
any^eyftction  whigfi  is  not  discovered  to  the  f till  in  his  works, 
(and  of  course  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to 
ascribe  any  perfection  to  Ood.) 

*Thatit'is  unreasonitble  tobeKeve'Sod  to  be  wise  and  good. 

T^t  w);iat.Fe,|bie^eye.f^.)?.ejajpjsr$^on  in  God  m^y  b^  a 

tradi,  may  *he  dtfccCs  4n  '€k)d>)  :Ctf  conaeqiwiio^  .injuilice, 
foHy,  malice,  and  fdsdiood,  may  be  excdlendes  in  his  cha- 
racter. 

That  no  reward  or  pmuahmMit  cap  be  rationally  expected, 
beyond  what  is  already  4aioiHi»byexpmenoe  and.  observation. 

T^at  8e|f-<}enial,  s^lf-morUficationy  and  humility,  are  not  vir- 
tues, but  are  useless  and  mischievous ;  that  they  stupify  the 
iiiidaMtaiidiiig,.aoiir  tlie  Innp^,  and  JiArden  the  }^eart,  (and 
of  course  are  gross  ^crimes.) 
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That  pride  and  self-valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste, 
strength  of  body,  health,  cleanliness,  taper  legs,  and  broad 
shoulders,  are  virtues. 

That  suicide,  or  self-murder,  is  lawful  and  commendable, 
(and  of  course  virtuous.) 

That  adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  life. 

That  female  infidelity  (or  adultery)  when  known,  is  a  small 
thing ;  when  unknown,  nothing :  and 

That  scepticism  is  the  true  and  only  wisdom  of  man.* 

*  The  following  smninary  of  Mr.  Hume*8  doctrines,  published  some  yean 
before  his  death.  Bishop  Home  says,  was  never,  so  &r  as  he  oould  find,  ques- 
tioned as  to  its  fidelity  or  accuracy,  either  by  Blir.  Hume  or  his  'friends. 

A  SUmiAaY  OF  MB.  HtJME*8  D0CTE1NE8,  METAPHYSICAL  AND  MOKAL- 

QfOieStML 

That  the  soul  of  man  is  not  the  same  this  moment  that  it  was  the  last ;  that 
we  hnownot  what  it  is ;  that  it  is  not  one^  but  many  things,  and  that  it  is  no- 
thmgataD. 

That  in  this  soul  is  the  agency  of  aO  the  canaes  that  opesate  throughout  the 
sensible  craation ;  and  yet  ihat  in  this  soul  there  is  neither  power  nor  i^enqr* 
nor  any  idea  of  either. 

That  matter  and  motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  thought. 

O/OtB  Unuent. 

That  the  external  worid  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  that  its  existence  maj 
rsaaonably  be  doubted. 

That  the  universe  exists  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  does  not  exist. 

That  the  universe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions,  without  a  substance. 

That  though  a  man  could  briqg  himself  to  believe,  yea,  and  have  reason  to 

bdisve,  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  proceeds  £com  some  cause;  yet  it 

would  be  unreasonable  for  him  to  believe^  that  the  universe  itself  proceeds 

from  a  cause. 

QT  Asian  JSmnfadE^ 

That  the  perfection  of  human  knowledge  is  to  doabc 

That  we  oi^  to  doubt  of  every  things  yea,  of  our  doubts  themselves,  ami 
therefore,  the  utmost  that  philosophy  can  do,  is  to  give  us  a  doubtfiil  solution 
of  doubtful  doubts. 

That  the  human  understsnding,  acting  akne»  does  entirely  aubveit  itael(  snd 
prove  by  aigument,  that  by  argument  nothing  can.  be  .proved. 

That  man,  in  aU  his  perceptions,  actions^  and  volitions,  is  a  mere  paadve 
wsrhinff,  and  has  no  sepante  eiistwice  of  his  own,  being  entirely  made  up  lyf 
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Lord  Bolingbroke  dedares,-*- 

That  power  and  wisdom  are  the  only  attributes  of  God, 
which  can  be  discovered  by  mankind ;  and  yet 

That  he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as  the  power  of 
God ;  that  his  goodness  is  manifest*  At  the  same  time,  he 
ascribes  every  other  perfection  to  God,  as  well  as  wisdom  and 
power,  and  says,  this  is  rational. 

That  the  wisdom  of  God  is. merely  a  natural  attribute,  and 
in  no  sense  moral ;  and  yet 

That  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in  choosing  what  is  fittest 
to  be  done;  (Of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute;  involving 
perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge.) 

other  things,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  by  no  means  certun ;  and  yet» 
that  the  nature  of  all  things  depends  so  much  upon  man,  that  two  a;id  two  could 
not  be  equal  to  four,  nor  fire  produce  heat,  nor  the  sun  light,  wi^ut  an  act  of 
the  human  understanding. 

OfChd. 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  infinitely  wise  and  good,  while 
there  is  any  evil  or  disorder  in  the  universe. 

That  we  have  no  good  reason  to  think  the  univene  proceeds  from  a  cause. 

That  as  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  questionable,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  find  aiguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ings or  any  of  his  attributes. 

That  when  we  speak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  beings  God  himself  not 
excepted,  we  use  words  without  meaniqg* 

That  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with  power, 
math  lu$  of  one  endued  with  infinite  power ;  and  that  we  can  never  have  rea- 
son to  bdieve  that  any  object,  or  quality  of  any  oliject  exists,  of  which  we  can- 
not fonnaa 


Cflh*  Morality  afJSuman  Actions* 

That  every  human  action  is  necessary,  and  could  not  have  been  diffisvent 
fimn  what  it  is. 

That  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  virtues  are  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
in  other  words,  that  to  want  honesty,  and  to  want  understanding,  a|id  to  want 
a  leg,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moral  disapprobation. 

That  adultery  must  be  prBCtised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 
life ;  that,  if  geneiHUy  pnctised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and 
that,  if  practised  secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to  be 
thought  no  crime  at  alL 

Lastly,  as  die  soul  of  man,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  becomes  every  moment 
a  diflferent  bemg,  the  eonsequenee  must  be,  that  the  cwes  committed  by 
at  one  time  cannot  be  imputable  to  him  at  another. 


That  6od  is  gracious  and  b^iefloent. 

T&at  wbxitever  God  has  done  ifi  just  and  good. 

That  such  moral  perfections  ^ire  in  God,  as  Christiana  ascribe 
to  him;  yet 

He  censores  divines  for  ascrilnag  these  perfections  to  OoA. 

ThiEit  we  leavti  fit>in  oicr  own  power  and  wisdom,  die  power 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet 

That  it  is  ptoftiofe  tt>  ascribe  the  exeelienoieB  <yf  onir  nature 
to  God,  although  without  limit  or  imperfection. 

He  uttdertakes  to  ddimd  the  righteousness  ot  God  against 
(Svines ;  and  yet  asserts, 

That  holiness  and  righteousness  in  God  are  like  nothing  inr 
men ;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor  argued 
about  witb  any  certslnty;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God 
ih>  his  mond^  attributes  is  Uasphemy. 

That  God  made  all  things ;  and  yet 

That  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men : 
(Of  eoufse^  he  did  not  detesrmine  the  existence  of  ai^  ma»; 
all  men  being  particular  men;) 

That  ht  wifl  not  prestiihe  to  deny,  ftat  there  have  been  psir- 
ticular  providences ;  and  yet 

That  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  such  pro- 
videncesi}  aild  tfaat  it  is  abotikh  and ptofciie  to  aaaestor  be- 
lieve them. 

Tl^at<  God  is  just ;  And  that  justice  requires  that  rewards 
and  punifihment»  be  measwreAto  particulav  casesyaccoiding  to 
their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  dencik  of 
every  individual ;  and  yet 

Tl»t  God  doth  not  so  measure  out  rewanlB  or  punishments; 
and  that  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human  affairtf ;;  that  lie 
concefns  not  himsdf  with  thcf  dffilin  <^  men  at  idl>  ofy  IS  he 
does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  indi- 
viduals; that  he  punishes  none  except  thiougb  the  magis- 
tiale;  aiidthattiiar^  will  beHd  atateof  fiiture  ftwasdaor  pux^ 
ishments. 

That  divines  are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying,,  that  God' 
made  man  to  be  hi^py  ^  and  yet  he  aaseacts. 
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That  God  made  man  to  be  hafpy  here,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  human  state  is  happiness. 

That  the  religion  ol  nature  ia  dear  and  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  yet 

That  it  has  been  uirioiown  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 

That  we  know  material  substance,  and  are  assured  of  it ; 
and  yet 

That  we  know  nothing  o£  eitfaei:  matter  or  s^t 

That  there  is  undemably  somedung  in  our  oonstitutbn  be- 
yond the  known  properties  of  mattes ;  and  yet 

That  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the 
sonl  k  immaterial,  ia  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and 
two  are  five. 

Tha^'  seHLlow  is  the  gieat  hnf  of  our  nature ;  and  yet 

That  univeival  benevolence  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature. 

That  Christianity  isa  repuUscation  of  the  reUgion  of  nature, 
and  a  beaevdieiit  system ;  diat  ita  momls  are  pure;  and  that 
he  ia  determined  to  sedc  for  gennine  Chrislianity  with  the  sim- 
plidty  of  spirit,  with  which  Christ  himself  taught  it  m  the 
Gospd ;  and  yet 

A  great  part  of  hia  works,  paolumlarly  of  his  philosophical 
weriis^  waa  written  for  no  other  end^  but  to  destroy  Chzisti* 
amiy. 

He  abo*  deckares,-*^ 

That  there  is  no  consdence  in  man,  except  anoficiaUy. 

That  it  ia  HMire  natural  to  beUere  many  Gods  than  to  be- 
lieve One. 

He  teaches,  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power^  avarice^  and 
sensuality,  nuiy  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safdy 
gratified. 

Thm  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty  is  vani^,  or  a  wish  to 
show  ourselves  superior  to  mere  animals. 

That  man  lives  only  in  the  pceeent  wodd. 

That  man  ia  onlgr  a  superior  aoimd* 

That  mafias  chief  endie  to  gpmtify  ibe  appetites  apd  incline- 
tionaofthefiedi. 

That  modesty  is  inspired  by  mere  prejudice. 
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That  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  Uw  or  reUgion  of  nature. 
He  intimates  also, 

That  adultery  is  no  violation  of  the  Uw  or  rdigion  of  na- 
ture. 

That  there  is  no  wrong  in  lewdness,  except  in  the  highest 
incest. 

That  the  law  or  religion  of  nature  forbids  no  incest,  except 
between  the  nearest  relations ;  and  plainly  supposes. 

That  all  men  and  women  are  unchaste,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  .conjugal  fiddity. 

These  doctrines  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  philosophy 
which  actually  exists.  Volumes  would  be  necessary  for  even 
a  summary  account  of  all  its  diversities.  I  need  only  observe 
further,  that,  with  respect  to  the  existence,  charact^,  and 
providence  of  God,  philosophers  difier  wholly.  Most  of  the 
infidds  of  the  present  age  entirely  deny  his  existence,  and 
treat  the  belief  of  it  as  a  contemptible  absurdity.  Voltaire,  at 
first,  believed  in  a  finite  God;  but,  in  his  old  age,  doubted 
of  the  existence  of  any  God.  Toland  believed  the  world  to 
be  God.  Many  of  them  suppose  him  to  resemble  the  gods  of 
Epicurean^,  to  be  totally  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  quietude, 
and  to  be  utterly  unconcerned  with  the  creatures  which,  never- 
theless, he  has  thought  proper  to  make.  Amid  such  a  diver- 
sity and  discordance,  whom  are  you  to  foUow,  and  what  are 
you  tobeUeveP 

2.  In  the  gross  and  monstrous  nature  of  its  doctrines. 

Of  this  character  were  very  many  doctrines  of  the  anciene 
philosophers. 

Zeno  taught,  that  all  crimes  were  equal ;  that  we  ought  never 
to  forgive  injuries;  and  that  the  most  abonunaUe  lewdness  is 
lawful. 

Both  Zeno  and  deanthes  taught,  that  children  may  as  law- 
fully roast  and  eat  their  parents,  as  any  other  food. 

Diogenes,  and  the  Cynics  generally,  tauf^t,  that  parents 
may  lawfully  sacrifice  and  eat  thdr  children ;  and  dmt  there 
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is  neither  on  nor  shame  in  the  grossest  and  most  public  acts 

of  lewdness. 
Plato  taught,  that  lewdness  is  justifiable ;  and 
Cicero,  that  it  is  a  crime  of  smaU  magnitude. 
Lycurgus  encouraged  stealing  by  an  express  law. 
Ajistippus  taught,  that  both  thcdft  and  adultery  are  lawfuL 
Cicero,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  war,  for  the  sake  of  £une, 

provided  it  be  conducted  without  unnecessaiy  cruelty. 

Cicero  also  taught,  that  virtue  consists  in  the  desire  of  fame. 

Of  course,  Alexander  the  Oreat,  Julius  Csosar,  Charles  the 

Twelfth  of  Sweden,  and  Nadir  Kouli  Khan,  were  among  the 

most  virtuous  of  mankind.* 

The  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to  swell  the  number  of  these 
specimens  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
observe,  that  the  modems  have  uttered  numerous  doctrines  of 
a  similar  character.  Such  is  the  atheism,  which  they  now 
consider  as  the  only  rational  and  enlightened  philosophy. 
Such  is  the  scepticism  of  Hume ;  the  mortality  and  materiality 
of  the  soul ;  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  a  mere  animal ;  that 
animal  gratification  is  the  chief  end  of  our  being ;  that  right 
and  wrong  .depend  solely  on  the  dedsions  of  the  magistrate ; 
that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  that  we  may  lawfidly  get  all 
things,  if  we  can  get  them  safely ;  that  modesty  is  inspired 
only  by  prejudice,  and  has  its  foundation  in  the  mere  desire 
of  appearing  to  be  superior  to  animals;  thatadultery  is  lawful 
according  to  the  refigion  of  nature ;  that  there  is  no  wrong  in 
lewdness,  except  in  the  highest  incest ;  that  God  exerdses  no 
providence  over  mankind ;  and  that  holiness,  justice,  goodness, 
and  truth,  may  be  defects  in  the  divine  character.  All  these, 
and  many  others  already  recited,  are  doctrines  as  repugnant 
to  common  sens^  and  common  good,  and  finught  with  as 
much  impiety  and  irreverence  to  G^  and  as  much  evil  to 
mankind,  as  any  doctrines  which  can  be  proposed.  When  we 
view  the  pernicious  tendency  of  these  doctrines,  (and  these  are 

*  For  fevenl  of  tbeae  doctrines  see  Deism  Revsiled. 
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Ike  «al»t«iite  of  fhe  nlofcm  philoflophy,)  we  nmy  safely  flay, 
that,  thoTougbly  pn^^lised,  they  would  overwhelm  lliis  woiid 
with  that  misery  which  the  Scriptures  exhiUt  as  experienced 
only  in  hell.  When  l^e  contemplate  the  folly  of  these  doc- 
trines, we  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apply  to  Hme  modem 
philosopher^  what  Cic^o  says  of  their  predecessors,  tiz.  that 
he  kttowB  tiot  how  it  comes  to  pass,  tlmt,  when  any  man  utters 
an  absurdity  ever  so  gross,  be  presently  finds  the  same  absur- 
dity to  have  been  delivered  by  s<nne  one  of  the  philosophers. 

k  In  itb  toUd  inefficacy  to*  reform  either  themselves  or  their 
disciples. 

Cicero  declares,  that  the  ancient  philosophers  never  reform- 
ed either  themselves  or  their  disciples ;  and  that  he  knew  not 
a  flihgle  instance  in  which  either  the  teacher  or  the  disciple 
wtis  made  virtuous  by  their  principles.*  Lucian  declares 
tbem,  as  a  body,  to  have  been  tyrants,  adulterers,  and  cor- 
rupters of  youth.  Plutarch  declares  Socrates  and  Plato  to 
have  been  as  incontinent  and  intemperate  as  any  slave ;  and 
Aristotle  to  have  been  a  fbp,  a  debaueher,  and  a  traitor. 
INon  Cassius  gives  no  better  character  of  Seneca.  Diogenes 
aAd  Crates  committed  lewcteess,  widiout  a  bhish,  in  the  streets; 
dMbdess  believing,  w^  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  modesty  was 
iiispired  by  mere  prejudice.  Speusippus,  who  appears  ta 
hsfve  believed,  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  adultery  must  be  practia- 
ed,  if  we  wctdd  obtain  aD  the  advaAtages  of  life,  was  caught^ 
aikd  shdn,  in  Ae  act  of  adtdtery.  Aristippus  kept  a  seraglio 
of  strttmpetr  amd  catamites,  and  peijured  himself  to  cheat  a 
fi^end  of  a  sum  of  money,*  which  that  Mend  had  left  in  his 
hands ;  and  refused  alscr  to  educate  his  own  children,  styling 
them  m^Hr  vermin.  Moiippus,  because  he  had  lost  a  sum  of 
uMyttey,  nrardhred  himself ;  as  did  also  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  Chiy- 
dppiom  CleoiAibrotus,  Cato  Ae  younger,  and  Brutus.  Cato 
the  eKfer  parted  wiA  hit  wife  to  Hortensius,  and  was  accused 
of  drunk^inest.  Xenophen  was  a  notorious  sodomite,  and 
Bifid  hi  the  IdbMhce  of  a  boy,  wIkmu  he  kept,  <<  I  would  be 
**  blind  to  all  things  else,  so  that  I  might  see  Clinias  ;^  and 

*  Sm  DdMB  Revwled. 
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agnfai^  <<  thimks  to  the  sun,  which  disdoBo*  ta  lAe  the  Am  of 
**  dinias.'"  The  ancietit  pfailosophera,  indeed,  were  generally 
noted  for  sodomy.  Plutarch,  admowledging  the  hot,  makes 
for  them  this  apology,  that,  though  they  corrupted  their  Ikv 
dies,  they  made  amends  fbi  it  by  iimprovix^  their  souls.  In 
trudv,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  from  them  than  wbiA 
is  here  recounted;  for  tbeir  doctrines  waitanled  these  and" 
itmt  other  crimes^ 

These  are  among  the  most  respectable  of  diose  men  wfaoae 
thetflogieal  and  moral  systems  modem  philosophers  prefer  to 
that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  morals*  of  die  modexm 
have  in  some  instances  been  more  decent;  ia  others^  rery 
little  different. 

The  true  diaracter  of  all  men  may  be*  oeitainly  known  by 
theti*  opinions.  No^  man  is  better  than  the  moral  epiniena' 
whicb  he  holds  wiH  make  him,  if  (&awn  out  mCo  lift  and  {nmo- 
lice*  Few  are  in  any  measure  so  good.  I  do  not  deny  diat 
men  may  be  more  decent  before  their  fellow.4Beti  than  the  ten-^ 
dency  of  their  doctrines  would  lead  us  to  bcdieve^  b«t  in  dw 
thcfe  is  no  princi]^<e,  no  virtue.  AH  is  die  result  of  wisiiing 
to  live  agtreeably,  and  to  possess  i«putaaion»  The  worst  of  all 
men  httve  diis  desire  as*  really,  and  often  as  sttonj^y,  as  any 
ocbets,  eve«  the  most  virtuo«s. 

The  doctrines  of  these  phQosophen^  it  will  easily  be  seen, 
by  even  ai  slight  recourse  to  the  account  dbready  given  ef  diem, 
forfaidt  the  belief  said  the  existence  of  vfrtue  i»  those  who  en^ 
beace  them. 

Losd  Berbeit  dedarei^  diat  die  indidgente  of  knc  and 
anger  ie  no  more  to  be  blaaoed  than  the  thirst  of  a  fever,,  or 
tie  dMTsiness  of  die  lediai^.  iu  dns  single  sentence,  by  a* 
swieepiii^  stroke,  the  guilt  of  gluttony,  tfodi,.  drunkenness^ 
lewdness,  wrad^  eontention,  and  terenge,  is  endrdy  bfetted 
out. 

Mr.  HdUbea  dedarai,  diot  every  man  luv  a  lij^  to  aD 
tU^s,  and  may  lawftdly  get  them,  if  he  can; 

Again,  ^  A  sulgeet  may  hpffidly  deny  Christ  bcfiM»  the 

magistrate,  although  he  believes  Christ  in  his  heart.^ 


(( 
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Agttn,  **  A  ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth 
^*  or  justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects ;""  and 

Again,  the  civil  law  is  the  sole  foundation  of  good  and  evil, 
of  right  and  wrong. 

In  the  first  of  diese  declarations,  mankind  are  let  loose  up- 
on eadi  other,  in  all  the  hideous  ways  of  fraud,  theft,  plunder, 
robbery,  peculation,  oppressive  taxation,  and  piracy ;  in  the 
second,  lying  and  pequiy  are  completdy  authorised,  as  all 
such  denialB  were  customarily  made  under  oath ;  the  third  is 
aa  universal  sanction  of  all  Ae  horrid  evik  of  despotism ;  and 
the  fourth  an  entire  annihilation  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of 
course  of  all  morality. 

Tindal  has  also  set  morality  wholly  afloat  in  declaring,  that 
every  man  must  form  a  rule  for  himself,  a  rule  to  be  changed 
as  circumstances,  always  varying,  shall  chai^.      Nor  has 
Chubb  left  the  subject  at  all  more  settled  or  safe.     He  de- 
clares that  all  religions  are  alike ;  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
what  rdigkm  a  man  embraces ;  that  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
is  of  no  use  to  society ;  and  that  God  does  not  interpose  in 
die  affidrs  of  this  world  at  all,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
good  or  evil  done  by  men  here.     The  well-being  of  society 
cannot  be  overthrown,  nor  morality  destroyed  more  effectually, 
than  by  these  opinions,  should  they  be  made  rules  of  human . 
conduct    If  all  religions,  t*  e.  all  systems  of  moral  and  theo- 
logical doctrines,  are  alike,  it  is  clearly  either  because  all  are 
wholly  true  or  wholly  false,  or  because  all  are  proportionably 
true  and  false,  or  because  moral  and  theologiqil  truth  is  of  no 
importance*    The  two  first  are  plainly  false  suppositions,  Mr. 
Chu]l>b  being  the  judge;  finr  he  has  declared  one  system  to 
be  true,  vis.  his  own ;  and  another  to  be  false,  vis.  that  of 
the  gospel*    Of  course,  the  last  is  the  true  supposition  as  it 
stood  in  his  mind.     Of  consequence  no  doctrines  are  of  any 
importance;   in  other  words,  truth  is  of  no  use  to  man. 
Moral  and  theological  truth  is  plainly  more  important  to  man 
than  any  other ;  if  this  be  of  no  significance,  none  else  can 
be:  an  opinion  fitter  for  the  mouth  of  a  fiend  than  for  that 
of  a  man. 

Nor  are  the  two  last  declarations  of  lus  less  fiital.     No 
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bond  has  eter  holden  mankind,  none  ever  will  hold  them,  to- 
gether, beside  the  belief  of  the  presence  and  providence  of 
Ood,  and  of  an  approaching  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

Shaftesbury,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  have  laboured,  at 
least  equally,  to  destroy  the  belief  of  these  doctrines,  and  have 
thus  aimed  the  axe  at  the  root  of  human  happiness. 

Shaftesbury,  also,  when  he  asserts  salvation  to  be  ridiculous, 
the  magistrate  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  atheism 
not  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  be  no 
way  deficient  in  promoting  virtue,  unhinges  all  serious  think- 
ing, and  all  moral  impressions,  silences  rational  inquiry,  and 
obliterates  every  Eduction  which  can  usefully  regulate  the 
conduct  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  same  conftision  is  introduced  by  Hume,  when  he  ranks 
bodily  and  intellectual  endowments  and  casual  attainments 
with  virtues,  denies  the  virtuous  nature  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,  and  asserts  that  of  pride,  self-valuation,  and  suicide. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  this  celebrated  writer,  when  he 
gravely  informs  us,  that  adultery  must  be  practised  if  we 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life.  Must  not  plunder, 
fidsehood,  assassination,  piracy,  war,  and  tyranny,  be  also 
practised  on  the  same  principle.  Were  these,  or  any  other 
crimes,  ever  practised  but  for  the  sake  of  advantages  either  ob- 
tained or  expected?  What  shall  we  say  of  him,  when,  from 
Rochefoucault,  he  repeats,  and  to  show  his  fondness  for  it, 
often,  the  maxim,  that  female  infidelity,  when  known,  is  a 
small  thing,  when  unknown,  nothing. 

Bolingbroke  has  more  openly  and  violently  attacked  every 
important  truth  and  serious  duty.  Particularly  he  has  licens- 
ed lewdness,  and  cut  up  chastity  and  decency  by  the  roots. 

What  idea  must  be  entertained  of  the  monds  of  men  who 
assert  these  things,  not  in  careless  conversation,  not  in  grave 
conversation,  not  in  sportive  writings,  but  in  solemn,  didactic, 
philosophical,  treatises,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  speaking  to  a  world,  uttering  oracular  opi- 
nions, deciding  the  duty  and  happiness,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  unfolding  professedly 
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the  will  of  the  Mmte  God?  They  either  beUevi^  pr 
lieired  thrae  doctrinee.  If  they  dkbeli&ved  them,  what  ii|>olo- 
gjr  ean  be  made  for  qo  gross  and  ao  nusqhieToua  ffilaehood^? 
If  they  believed  them,  the  oondusion  is  irresistibly  forced  up- 
on us,  .that  they  practised  as  ^ey  beUoYed.  They  h^Y^  idso 
laboured  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  mankind  both  tobdbyie 
and  practise  them*  If  their  labours  prove  sjucce^sfol,  if  vtjt^k 
wishes  should  be  accomplished,  the  world  vill  be  coii^iiserted 
into  <4ie  theatre  of  falsehood,  peigury,  £raiud,  thef^  pmcy, 
robbery,  oppression,  leevenge,  fomicatioD,  and  adulteiy.  What 
else  .18  Ac  hell  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Lewdness  alone,  .esteud^ 
las  their  doctrines  extend  it,  would  exterminate  every  moi^ 
feelmg  from  the  humim  bijeast,  and  every  moral  and  viirtUQUS 
action  from  the  human  conduct;  Sodom  would  cease  tobeja 
proverbial  name,  ian^  Gommorrah  would  be  rememberc}4  pnly 
to  wonder  at  her  unbqppy  lot,  .and  to.dcop  the  tear  of  ^mpifr- 
ibj  upon  her  ashes. 

I  laiow  it  is  eltea  said,  it  will  probably  be  said  in  the  pne- 
.  sent  case,  and  perhaps  by  no  small  number  of  persons,  that, 
provided  a  man  is  honest  in  his  belief,  he  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  virtuous  man,  unless  his  life  disprove  the  opinion  of  bis 
virtue.  If  by  this  declaration  it  be  intended  that  the  man  :in 
question  has  faithfully  sought  for  truth,  and  as  faithfully  .col- 
lect^, duly  weighed,  and  candidly  admitted,  all  the>eyidettoe 
wifj^  his  readi,  I  readily  acknowledge  t}utt  he  has  .done  his 
.^^9  a^d  is,  therefore,  in  this  instance  undoubtedly  virtuous, 
^t  .^t  men  who  believe  fidsehooj^  aud  such  .gross  atvd  pal- 
pable falsehood,  have  really  thus  done,  is  yet  to-be  proved. 

If  it>J^  intended  that,  when  a  man  really  believes  enror,  he 
is,  by  lih^  refdity  of  his  belief,  constituted  virtuous,  I  denjr  liie 
doGtiJvae  wJkioUy  ;.and  all  those  i^ho  assert  it  douy  it  also.  The 
A^}^§f»9'^hOy  und^.the  standard  of  Mohwwed,  butscfaered 
half  ipanki|i49  beiieyed  that  they  weije  doing  ^bat  was  rij^t. 
Multitudes  .of  CathoUcs,  in  the  last  century,  uoquestioDably 
braved  it  to  be  tilie  will  of  Ood  that  they  should  pej^ui^ 
themselvea  in  their  correspondence  idth  Huguenots,  and  thi^t 
[they  should  roast,  dislocate,  and  assassinate,  .that  unhappy 
jEJlMs  of  foeii  Jligr  tbouaaods.    fihiistiana  bai:e>  b^ondioonlro- 
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venjr,  really  bdieiTed,  in  many  instanc^s^  that  the  peraecatioii 
of  infidels  was  agreeable  to  the  •will  of  Grod.  Cicero  believed 
it  to  be  right  to  haye  a  cml  war  kindled  in  Borne,  that  hemight 
return  fi^m  exile.  Ntimbeos  jof  ipeople  in  Copenhagen,,  at  a 
certiun  time,  believed  it  to  be  right  to  muxder  their  meigfa-' 
hours,  that,  underitfae  horror  of  an  approaching  death,  thei|i- 
aelves  might  be  induced  certainly  to  repent  of  sin,  and^to^ain 
•eternal  life.  Alexander,  with  full.conyiction  of  the  leotitnde 
of  his  designs,  wasted  the  Pemianiempire,  and  demanded  ^- 
vine  homi^  to  himself. 

None  of  those  with  whom  I  amdisputing  will  poetend,  Aa,t 
all  these  persons  were  justified  in  their  designs  and  coaviuct 
by  the  reality  of  their  belief  of  >its  rectiliuife. 

It  will  be  further  said,  as  it  often  has  been  by  odiers  .beside 
•Mr.  Chubb,  that  what  a  man  belieYes  is  of  no  importance. 
Infidel  writers  ought  never  to  advance  diia  .doctrine,  forrdieir 
conduct  in  labouring  so  earnestly  to  ^destroy  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, and  to  establish  .that  of  infidels,  jpves  the  lie  to  the  ife- 
daration.  If  the  assertion  be  true,  a  man  may,  according- to 
the  opinion  of  the  assertorsrthemselves,  as  well  be  a  Christian 
in  his  belief  as  an  infidel.  But  the  assertion  is  not  true ;  and 
they  prove,  by  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  by  every  sen- 
tence  of  their  conversation,  that  they  feel  it  to  be  &Ise ;  for 
they  labour  with  the  greatest  industry  and  ardour  to  change 
the  tenets  of  their  fellow-men. 

All  the  volitions  of  the  mind  are  of  course  accordant  with 
the  prevailing  dictates  of  the  undesstanding ;  and  all  the  ac- 
tions of  men  spring  from  their  .volitions.  Such,  then,  as^is 
the  moral  nature  of  the  opinions  of  a  man,  will  be  the  nature 
of  his  moral  conduct.  Obedience  to  error  is  vice ;  obedience 
to  truth  is  virtue.  All  men  hold  errors ;  and  all  men  hold 
probably  some  .moral  truths.  .Good  men  obey  mainly  the 
truths  whidi  theyireceive,  and.not  the  errors.  Wicked  m^ 
wholly  obey,  in  dieir  moral  oonduct,  the  errors  which  they 
-  adopts  and.reject  .troth  as.a  rule  of  conduct. 

Complete  virtue  .is  fonoed  by  Axe  reception  and  obedience 
,af  truth  only.  £uch.is  the.virtue.6f. the  heavenly  .inhabitants. 
cin  ^iBfiaent  modi  such.viitiae  ^doeanoticxisti;  /critniih  fis 
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not  leceired  by  any  man  unmixed  nth  ertot,  nor  is  the 
truth  which  is  received,  alone  and  perfectly  obeyed.  The 
ftnost  perfect  earthly  orthodoxy  is,  therefore,  mingled  with  er- 
ror, and  the  most  perfect  earthly  yirtue  with  vice.  Hoice 
extensive  room  is  furnished  foi;  the  exercise  of  charitable  re- 
gards to  such  as  differ  from  us  in  many  moral  doctrines. 
'  But  this  charity  has  its  limits.  The  truths  holden  must, 
in  this  case,  be  fundamental  truths,  or  those  on  which  virtue 
can  rest ;  and  the  errors  must  not  be  fundamental  errors,  or 
opinions  subversive  of  all  virtue.  The  man  who  seriously  be- 
lieves in  the  rectitude  of  lying,  cruelty,  fiaud,  lewdness,  and 
impiety,  cannot  be  virtuous. 

The  man  who  is  pleased  with  error,  is,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  emotion,  g^ty.  To  love  the  means  of  vice,  or  sin,  is  the 
flame  thing  in  a  moral  view  as  to  love  sin.  Error  is  the  cer- 
tain means  of  sin  in  every  sense.  As  a  rule  of  conduct,  it 
leads  to  nothing  but  sin ;  as  a  temptation  to  sin,  it  is  of  incal- 
culable power ;  as  a  justification  of  sin,  it  is  of  all  opiates  to  the 
conscience,  and  of  all  supports  to  the  heart,  beyond  measure 
the  greatest.  The  man  who  loves  it  is,  therefore,  a  guilty 
enemy  to  himself,  a  dishonourer  of  the  God  of  truth,  and  a 
destroyer  of  his  own  well-being.  The  man  who  devises,  pub- 
lishes, and  with  ingenuity  defends  it,  is  the  common  enemy  of 
God  and  mankind.  To  the  evil  which  he  does  to  the  imiverse 
no  bounds  can  be  fixed ;  and  with  all  this  evil  he  is  chai^- 
able.  The  ravages  of  Alexander  were  probably  less  injurious 
to  the  human  race,  and  less  guilty  before  God,  than  the  rav- 
ages of  the  moral  worid  by  Hume,  or  Voltaire* 

Herbert,  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal,  Chubb, 
and  Bolingbroke,  are  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  pro- 
fessing to  love  and  reverence  Christianity,  while  they  are  em- 
ployed in  no  other  design  than  to  destroy  it  Such  faithless 
professions,  such  gross  violations  of  truth,  in  Christians,  would 
have  been  proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers  as 
infamous  desertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  in- 
fiunous  in  themselves?  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable;  but  I 
know  of  none  so  detestable  as  that  which  is  coolly  written, 
widi  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of  talents,  assuming  the 
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character  of  a  moral  and  religious  instructor,  a  minister,  a  pro- 
phet,  of  the  truth  of  the  infinite  God.  Truth  is  a  virtue  per- 
fectly defined,  mathematically  dear,  and  completely  under- 
stood by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  baitings 
between  uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes, 
as  between  piety  and  enthusiasm,  irugality  and  parsimony, 
generosity  and  profusion;  Transgression,  therefore,  is  al- 
ways a  known,  definite,  deliberate  villainy.  In  the  sudden 
moment  of  strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  at* 
tack,  in  the  flutter  and  trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the 
best  man  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin ;  but  he 
who  can  coolly,  of  steady  design,  and  with  no  unusual  im- 
pulse, utter  falsehood,  and  vend  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from 
finished  depravity. 

The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment. 
Woolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister- 
in-law  to  marry  him,  and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tin- 
dal  was  originally  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  pro- 
testant  again,  merely  to  suit  the  times ;  and  was  at  the  same 
time  infamous  for  vice  in  general,  and  the  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple. He  is  said  to  have  died  with  this  prayer  in  his  mouth, 
**  If  there  is  a  Ood,  I  desire  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  me."^ 
Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the  cause  of  Charles  I. ; 
but,  finding  him  fieul  of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of 
Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this  fact  to  the  Usurper,  as 
Hobbes  himself  unblushingly  declared  to  Lord  Clarendon.^ 
Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth,  as  is  evident  from  his  nume- 
rous falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  vile  hypo- 
crisy of  professing  himself  a  Christian  m  those  very  writings  in 
which  he  labours  to  destroy  Christianity.  Voltaire,  in  a  let- 
ter now  remaining,  requested  his  friend  D^Alembert  to  tell  for 
him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  D^Alembert,  in  his  an- 
swer informed  him,  that  he  had  told  the  lie.f  Voltaire  has 
indeed  expressed  his  own  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  fol- 

*  See  Deism  Revealed. 

t  See  Priestley  on  the  Causes  of  the  hicrease  of  Infidelity. 
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lowing  words,  *<  Monaeur  Abbe,  I  must  be  lead,  no  matter 
^  whether  I  am  bdUeved  or  not^  He  also  soleimily  professed 
to  believe  the  Catholic  religion,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God.  Hume  died,  as  a  tool  dieth. 
The  day  before  his  death  he  spent  ki  a  pitiful  and  affected 
unconcern  about  this  tremendous  subject,  pkyxng  at  whis^ 
readmg  Ludan's  dialogues,  and  making  siUy  attempts  at  wit 
ooneeming  his  interview  widi  Charon,  the  heathen  feny<4naii 
of  Hades.*. 

It  win  easily  be  supposed,  that  my  information  concerning 
the  private  lives  of  these  men  must  be  .distant  and  imperfect: 
what  has  been  said  will  however  furnish  any  one  at  all  aojuaint* 
ed  with  the  human  character  with  just  ideas  of  their  mo- 
rality. I  shall  only  add,  that  Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques)  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  theft,  peijury,  fornication,  and 
adultery,  and  of  abjuring  and  assuming  alternately  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  neither  of  which  he  believed. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  exhibited  to  you  the  nature  and 
the  actual  state  of  this  philosophy.  From  tlus  view  of  it,  I 
think  you  will  unite  with  me  in  a  full  conviction,  that  if  the 
Gospel  had  been  liable  to  so  many  and  bo  serious  f>fcgections^ 
it  would,  instead  of  exciting  and  sustaining  a  controversy 
through  eighteen  centuries,  have  solicited  the  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  mankind  in  vain ;  would  have  been  smothered  in  its 
birth,  and  only  added  one  to  the  numerous  moral  systems 
which  have  for  ages  slept  the  sleep  of  death  in  the  r^ons  of 
oblivion. 

«  J3iiiiUi's  Life  of  Hume. 
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<<  Beware^  ksi  €inj^  num  ^U  ytm  through  jMlasqphp  and  vain 
deceii,  after  the  tradiiion  qfrnen^  c^ter  the  rudimeniB  of  the 
worlds  and  not  efUr  OnrittT 


Sbcond,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  you,  that  vain  and 
deceitftil  as  this  philosophy  is,  both  in  its  natuie  and  in  fS^st, 
you  are  still  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  it. 

This  danger  will  arise  from  several  sources.  I  shall  specify 
those  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  chief  importance. 

I.  Ycfn  will  be  easpoeed  to  this  danger  from  the  arguments 
brought  by  philosophers  against  the  Scriptures. 

Infidels  will  probably  triumph,  and  you  may  be  surprised 
to  find  arguments  mentioned  as  a  source  of  danger.  But  your 
surprise  and  their  triumph  are  both  without  foundation. 

Wherever  arguments  are  ftirly  adduced,  and  questions 
thoroughly  explored  by  reasoning,  there  can  be  no  danger  to 
truth,  or  to  the  friends  of  truth ;  for,  in  every  such  investiga- 
tion, truth  must  have  decisive  advantages  over  falsehood.  But 
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questions  are  not  always  so  explored,  nor  arguments  always  so 
adduced.  Ingenious  and  able  men  ar^  not  always  eandid  men, 
nor  always  desirous  of  investigating  or  establishing  truth. 
Their  ingenuity  is  not  unfirequendy  employed  in  obscuring 
where  it  should  illumine,  and  in  perplexing  where  it  should 
clear.  Ignorant  persons  may  always  be  embarrassed  by  the 
reasonings  of  the  learned  and  skilful,  and  those  who  are  not 
versed  in  any  subject  of  controversy  by  studied  champions. 

Many  readers  of  this  philosophy  are  ignorant ;  many  im- 
patient of  thorough  investigaUon,  and  accustomed  to  depend 
for  their  opinions  on  others ;  to  be  swayed  by  great  and  cele- 
brated names,  and  impliddy  to  yield  to  high  authority ;  and 
all  are  by  nature  inclined  to  their  side  of  the  question.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  system  of  restraint  on  every  passion  and  every 
appetite.  Some  it  forbids  entirely ;  and  all  it  confines  within 
limits,  which,  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  both  learned  and  un- 
learned, will  be  esteemed  narrow  and  severe.  Philosophy,  on 
the  contrary,  holds  out,  as  you  have  already  seen,  a  general 
license  to  every  passion  and  appetite.  Its  doctrines  there- 
fore please  of  course,  and  find  a  ready  welcome  in  the  heart. 

Mankind  being  thus  prepared,  it>cannot  be  thought  strange 
that  infidel  philosophy,  although  destitute  of  a  basis  in  truth, 
and  of  support  from  evidence,  should  present  danger,  even 
from  arguments.  Its  great  object  is  to  unsettle  every  thing 
moral  and  obligatory,  and  to  settle  nothing.  Objection  is, 
therefore,  its  chief  employment,  and  its  only  employment  in 
which  danger  can  be  found.  Had  it  been  engaged  merely  in 
devising  moral  systems  of  its  own,  it  would  have  provoked  no 
other  answer  from  common  sense  than  a  stare  or  a  smile. 

An  objector  will  always  find  some  advantages  from'  the  di»- 
racter  which  he  assumes.  He  finds  advantages  with  respeel 
to  labour.  A  sentence  will  of^n  express  an  obligation,  which 
must  be  answered  by  a  volume.  He  will  find  advantages  in 
the  nature  of  his  diq>utation.  The  plainest  and  most  undoubt- 
ed truths  may  be  forcibly  assailed  by  objections,  and  by  such 
as  are  obvious  to  a  very  limited  understanding. 

The  objections  against  the  Scriptures,  which  will  be  formi- 
dable, are  chiefly  derived  from  two  sources. 
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Fiist,  The  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are,  and  in  the  na« 
ture  of  the  case  must  be,  in  several  instances,  mysterious.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  chiefly  employed  about  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  existence,  character,  designs,  and  will 
of  God.  The  first  of  these  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  la- 
.borious  and  ardent  investigation  of  three  thousand  years,  is 
still  fiu*  from  being  satisfactorily  explained.  The  daily  in- 
quiries and  voluminous  treatises  of  these  veif  philosophers, 
and  the  new  views  which  they  continually  attempt  to  exhibit 
of  this  subject,  prove  the  assertion  to  be  true,  in  their  opinion 
at  least ;  and,  were  there  a  doubt  remaining,  a  child  could 
easily  remove  it ;  for  a  child  can  ask  questions  concerning  hu- 
man nature,  which  no  philosopher  can  answer.  The  last  of 
these  subjects,  the  existence,  character,  designs,  and  will  of 
Ood,  is  more  mysterious  than  any  other.  Of  both  these  sub- 
jects revelation  is  a  professed  account ;  and  as  the  subjects 
are  in  their  nature  mysterious,  so  the  revelation  must,  to  con- 
sist with  truth,  be  in  many  respects  mysterious  also.  In  such 
subjects,  difficulties  may  be  easily  and  always  found.  As  it 
is  impossible  that  we  should  thoroughly  understand  them,  the 
parts  which  we  do  not  understand  will  ftimish  difficulties  re^ 
specting  those  which  we  do.  Of  the  nature  of  existence,  sub- 
stances, causality,  and  the  mode  of  operation,  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  even  where  creatures  are  the  subjects  of  investigation. 
Of  the  Creator  it  may  well  be  supposed,  and  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  know  less  than  of  creatures.  Many  particu- 
lars of  these  great  subjects  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  unknown. 
Wherever  we  are  ignorant  we  cannot  comprehend,  and 
wherever  we  cannot  comprehend  we  can  find  many  difficulties, 
much  perplexity,  and  much  doubt.  A  man  of  moderate  ta- 
lents will  easily  perceive,  and  forcibly  represent  such  difficul- 
ties ;  but  no  man  can  in  many  cases  remove  them.  They  can 
be  removed  only  by  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  and  such  knowledge  can  never  be  attained  by  man. . 

The  difficulties  objected  to  the  Scriptures  on  this  score,  all 
arise  from  what  we  know  not,  and  not  from  what  we  know. 
Infidels  do  not  show,  that  that  which  is  disclosed  is  contrary 
to  any  thing  which  we  know,  but  merely  that  all  is  not  dis- 
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dosed  which  we  might  wish  to  be  disclosed,  and  which  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject.  They 
do  not  show,  that  what  is  disclosed  and  believed  is  unlrue  €)r 
improbable,  but  that  it  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  containB  things  which  lie  beyond  the  hu- 
man capacity.  This,  instead  of  being  a  soBd  objection  against 
the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  mere  exposition  of  human 
Ignorance.  In  this  part  of  their  conclusions  there  is  no  <w»- 
troversy  between  them  and  us. 

The  mysteriousness  of  the  Scriptures,  in  several  particnlars, 
has  been  often  directly,  as  well  as  insidiously  objected  against 
their  divine  origin.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  a  plain  and  pow- 
erful argument  in  favour  of  that  origin.  Were  there  nothing 
in  creation  or  providence  which  man  could  not  comprehend 
one  important  proof  that  they  were  works  of  God  would  be 
taken  away.  Were  there  nothing  in  revelation  which  man 
could  not  perfectly  understand,  a  sinular  proof  of  its  reality 
would  be  destroyed.  What  man  can  thus  understand,  man 
might,  for  ought  that  appears,  have  also  devised. 

Objections  of  this  nature  must,  to  possess  any  real  force, 
arise  from  something  which  we  know,  and  not  from  that  of 
which  we  are  ignorant*  The  things  objected  to  ought  to  be 
inconsistent  with  something  seen  and  understood,  otherwise 
whatever  peiplexity  they  may  occasion  in  those  who  dwell  upon 
them,  they  can  never  produce  rational  conviction. 

Second,  Another  class  of  objects,  against  which  similar  ob- 
jecti<nis  have  been  made,  is  composed  of  facts,  manners,  and 
other  local  circumstances.  The  Scriptures,  being  written  in 
a  distant  age  and  country,  record  facts  which  must,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  be  connected  with  facts  and  circumstances  ne- 
cessarily unknown  by  us ;  and  appeal  to  manners,  customs,  and 
other  local  circumstances  which  must  be  equally  unknown.  The 
same  difBculties  may  therefore  be  raised  in  this  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  with  the  same  success.  In  both  cases  our  ignorance, 
and  not  the  falsehood  of  the  things  declared,  is  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties  specified.  By  this  I  intend,  that  a  person  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  things  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
all  their  appendages,  would  not  only  clearly  discern  the  truth 
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and  propriety  of  the  statement,  but  be  able  to  explain  its  truth 
.  and  propriety  to  our  full  satisfaction ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
die  same  person  being  supposed  to  be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves, 
would  find  all  the  difficulties  in  the  statement  which  are  found 
by  Hs.  StiU  the  statement  is  the  same,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  true,  but  is  more  or  less  explicable  as  the  person  proposed 
is  more  or  less  informed. 

Hence  it  is  dear,  that  althdugh  Christians  should  not  be 
able  to  show  how  many  fiicts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  took 
place ;  by  what  facts  they  were  preceded  or  followed ;  what 
were  their  causes,,  attendimts,  or  consequences,  this  furnishes 
to  solid  ohgeotion  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation.  Every 
olgeetion  o£  this  nature  must,  to  be  solid,  contradict  some 
known  fact,  and  be  attended  with  difficulties  of  some  other  na^ 
lure  than  mere  inezplieableness.  If  this  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  fidsehood  in  writings,  no  ancient  history  can  be  be^ 
lieved. 

A  happy  illustration  of  these  sentiments,  and  a  strong  proof 
of  what  may  even  now  be  done  to  throw  %ht  on  this  dass  of 
objects  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
Lardner^s  Credibility  of  the  Goitfpel  History.  In  this  able  and 
sucoessftd  work,  a  system  of  fiicts  impossible  to  be  completely 
understood,  unless  developed  in  some  such  method,  is  luuinswer- 
aUy  proved  to  be  true. 

The  very  same  difficulties  axe  found,  and  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, in  the  works  than  in  the  word  of  Ood.  Under  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  former,  the  same  men  become  atheists 
who,  under  those  made  by  the  latter,  become  deists.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  reqture  prooft  and  inconsistendes  with 
aomednng  known,  to  support  or  destroy  their  belief,  will  ad- 
mit the  world  to  be  the  work,  and  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word 
of  God.  So  true  is  the  declamtbn  of  the  committee  of  public 
instruction  to  the  national  conventicm  of  France,  that  a  nation 
of  theists  nnist  of  course  become  revdationists. 

This  method  of  objecting  to  the  Scriptures  will  make  little 
impression  on  men  disposed  impartially  and  thoroughly  to  ex- 
amine, and  possessed  of  the  proper  means  of  examination. 
Still  there  is  danger  from  it  to  you.    Think  not  this  a  censure 
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or  a  proof  of  disesteem.  You  are  young;  you  will  find  diffi- 
culties ;  you  may  be  perplexed ;  you  may  doubt.  Every  dif- 
ficulty you  will  not  be  able  to  remove.  Such  as  you  would 
be  able  to  remove,  you  will  not  always  find  the  necessary  time 
and  means  of  removing.  Inclination,  industry,  proper  books, 
and  able  friends,  may  not  be  easily  found.  Study  therefore, 
and  in  season,  so  far  as  you  can,  the  evidences  by  which  re- 
velation is  supported,  and  suffer  nothing  to  destroy  their  force, 
or  to  unsettle  your  faith,  unless  it  clearly  opposes  something 
which  is  really  known. 

II.  Jnoiher  source  of  danger  to  you  is  ths  cxn^idence  with 
which  most  philosophers  assert  their  doctrines^  and  adoanoe 
their  arguments. 

It  is  an  unjust,  yet  it  is  a  common  conclusion  of  the  mind, 
that  confidence  in  asserting  is  as  an  argument  of  knowledge  in 
the  assertor.  You  have  doubtless  often  heard  observations 
like  this,  ^'  He  must  know,  or  he  would  not  assert  so  strongly 
^^  and  confidently.**^  From  the  advantages  of  educaticm  which 
you  have  enjoyed,  I  presume  you  have  however  adopted  an 
opinion  directly  contrary  to  that  above  specified ;  and  are  all 
ready  to  say,  that  bold  assertions  and  confident  airs  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  are  of  course  suspicious,  and  that  instead  of 
being  influenced  by  them  to  believe  the  more  readily,  you 
should  only  be  induced  to  doubt.  Still  let  me  inform  you, 
there -is  danger  to  you  from  this  source.  Peremptory  declara- 
tions, bold  assurance,  and  that  appearance  of  knowledge  which 
defies  opposition,  have  ever  had  no  small  influence  in  gaining 
credit  to  the  doctrines  irhich  they  were  intended  to  support. 
Youths,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  with  the  arts  and 
address  which  are  used  in  it,  and  untaught,  or  taught  only  by 
books  that  usually  assertions  are  roundly  made,  because  they 
are  faintly  believed  by  the  assertor,  as  lies  are  commonly  back- 
ed by  oaths  and  curses,  will  not  rarely  imagine,  that  what  is 
BO  plumply  said  must  be  true,  or  at  least  highly  probable. 
This  will  happen  especially  when  the  assertor  is  a  man  of  tA^ 
lents  and  reputation.  In  such  a  man  vanity  is  not  expected 
to  rule,  prejudice  to  decide,  nor  arrogance  to  dictate.     On  the 
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contrary,  he  is  presupposed  to  examine  with  care,  to  assent 
only  to  evidence,  and  to  assert  from  rational  conviction.  It 
would  be  happy  were  this  preconceived  opinion  verified  by  ex- 
perience, but  most  unhappily  io  opinion  is  more  fallacious. 
All  the  prejudices  which  are  found  in  ordinary  men  are  often 
found  in  those  of  superior  minds,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
higher  degrees.  To  these  they  superadd,  in  many  instances, 
that  pride  of  talents  which  operates  to  a  groundless,  deceitftil, 
and,  let  me  add,  contemptible  confidence  in  their  own  deci- 
sions, and  a  magisterial  and  oracular  method  of  communicat- 
ing them  to  mankind.  Suspect  these  appearances,  therefore, 
wherever  you  find  them,  and  remember,  that  confidence  of  asl 
sertion  and  airs  of  triumph  infer  not  any  certainty  in  the  opin- 
ion declared. 

III.  Another  source  of  the  danger  specified  is  found  in  the 
various  methods  used  by  philosophers  to  persuade  their  reader Sj 
that  their  opinions  are  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  mankind^ 
especiaUy  of  the  ingenious  and  learned. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  that  vice  has 
always  claimed  a  superiority  over  virtue,  irreligion  and  \mbe- 
lief  over  faith.  In  common  Ufe,  no  sooner  does  a  man  enter 
boldly  upon  the  practice  of  vice  and  licentiousness,  than  he  ar- 
n^tes  to  himself  a  character  superior  to  that  of  his  sober 
companions,  and  to  his  own  former  character.  A  loose  man 
rarely  speaks  concerning  one  of  more  worth  without  evident 
proofs  of  conscious  superiority.  Virtue  itself,  if  you  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine,  will  be  found  to  be,  in  his  view,  the 
weak  and  inferior  part  of  his  neighbour's  character,  and  vice 
the  great  and  superior  ingredient  in  his  own.  According  to 
this  method  of  estimation,  Satan,  as  described  in  the  Scrip* 
tures,  is  the  most  respectable  being  in  the  universe. 

The  superiority  claimed  by  infidels  over  believers  is  not  less 
unfounded,  even  if  we  admit  what  few  Christians  would  pro- 
bably admit,  viz.  that  its  foundation  is  not  exactly  the  same. 
Christians  believe,  that  the  Scriptures  are,  and  infidels  that 
they  are  not,  a  divine  retelation.  Neither  they  nor  we  know ; 
both  classes  merely  believe,  for  the  case  admits  not  of  know- 
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ledge,  nor  can  it  be  detennined  with  certainty.  The  only 
question  to  be  decided  between  the  contending  parties,  is  whidi 
believes  on  the  best  evidence.  Infidds  are  believers  equaify 
with  Christians,  and  merely  believe  the  contrary  position.  That 
fiiith,  therefore,  which  is  best  supported,  is  the  most  ratidnal, 
and  ought  to  confer  the  superiority  of  character. 

At  the  present  time,  a  new  eufpne  is  abnndandy  employed 
to  establish  this  distinction  in  favour  of  infidels.  It  is  boldfy 
asserted,  that  the  world  has  hitherto  lain  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  infancy ;  that  it  has  been  chained  by  authority,  and 
influenced  by  superstition,  but  that  it  has,  at  the  present  time, 
broken  at  once  its  bonds,  roused  itself  into  manly  exertion, 
and  seized  intuitively  upon  the  whole  system  of  truth,  moral, 
political,  and  natural.  Of  this  mighty  and  propitious  change 
in  the  aiFairs  of  man,  infidel  philosophers  claim  to  be  the  sole 
authors.  Hence  the  character  of  ingenkms  and*  learned  is 
challenged  as  being  in  a  sense  their  exdu»ve  property. 

I  cheerfully  admit,  young  gentlemen,  that  many  infideb 
have  been  ingenious  men  ;  that  some  of  tfaein  have  been  learn- 
ed men,  and  that  a  few  of  them  have  been  great  men.  Hume, 
Tindal,  and  a  few  others,  hav^  been  distinguished  for  superior 
strength  of  mind,  Bolingbroke  for  dioquence  of  the  pen,  Vol- 
taire for  brilliancy  of  im^ination,  and  various  others  fbr  re- 
spectable talents  of  different  kinds.  But  I  am  wholly  unaUe 
to  form  a  list  of  infidels  which  can,  without  extreme  disadvan- 
tage, be  compared  with  the  two  Bacons,  Erasmus,  Cumber- 
land,  Stillingfleet,  Grotins,  Locke,  Butler,  Newton,  Boyle, 
Berkeley,  Milton,  Johnson,  &c.  In  no  walk  of  genius,  in  no 
path  of  knowledge,  can  infidels  support  a  claim  to  superiority 
or  equality  with  Christians. 

Nor  am  I  less  ready  to  aclcnowledge,  that  ingenious  men 
have  lately  made,  and  are  still  making  many  improvements  in 
science  and  in  arts.  Unhappy  would  it  indeed  be,  if,  after  all 
the  advantages  of  preceding  ages,  the  present  should  be  una- 
ble to  advance  at  dl ;  if  no  additional  truth  should  be  discov- 
ered, and  no  erroneous  opinion  detected.  But  what,  let  me 
ask,  would  have  been  our  situation,  "had  these  and  many  other 
able  men  of  past  ages  never  lived  ?     How  much  of  all  which 
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we  know  is  contained  in  their  works,  and  derived  solely  from 
their  talents  and  Libours  ?  Can  it  be  jiist,  can  it  be  decent  to 
forget  the  hand  that  feeds  us,  and  to  treat  with  contempt  those 
without  whose  assistance  we  should  have  been  savages  and 
blockheads  ? 

That  the  world  has  materially  changed,  and  is  still  chang- 
ing  in  many  important  particulars,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but 
whether  these  particulars  are  either  profitable  or  honourable 
may  wdl  be  questioned.  That  the  knowledge  or  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  has  been  increased  by  the  change,  is  yet  to  be 
proved.  We  have  not  yet  put  off  the  harness,  and  our  time 
for  rational  boasting  is  therefore  not  arrived.  When  some  of 
the  favourite  dogmas  of  modem  times  have  been  better  sup- 
ported by  arguments,  and  received  a  more  auspicious  sanction 
fiom  experience,  there  will  be  evidence  in  their  favour  which 
hitherto  has  not  appeared. 

You  will  easily  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  when 
infidel  philosophy  is  asserted  to  be  embraced  by  the  great  body 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious,  nothing  more  is  intended  than 
to  assert  the  superior  character  of  infidels  to  Christians ;  not  a 
superiority  arising  from  native  talents,  or  from  attainments, 
but  from  infidelity.  It  is  not  intended,  that  learned  and  in- 
genious Christians  have  been  convinced  and  become  infidels, 
but  that  Christians  are  of  course  destitute  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity, and  infidels  of  course  possessed  of  both.  The  real 
weight  of  this  argument  I  leave  to  your  decision. 

Allowing,  however,  the  whole  of  what  is  thus .  asserted,  no 
argument  will  be  furnished  by  it  against  Christianity.  The 
most  extensive  prevalence  of  a  system  is  no  proof  of  its 
truth.  Heathenism  formerly  overspread  the  world,  and  num- 
bered as  its  votaries  nearly  all  the  learned  and  unlearned  of 
the  human  race.  Was  it  therefore  a  system  of  truth  ?  The 
Aristotelian  philosophy  prevailed  among  all  the  learned  men 
in  Europe  for  two  thousand  years.  Would  you  therefore  em- 
brace it?  When  Galileo  received  the  Copemican  system, 
almost  all  the  learned  and  unlearned  disbelieved  it.  Was  it 
therefore  false  ? 

When  Christianity  first  began  its  progress,  it  could  boast 
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of  only  twelve  poor  uneducated  men  as  its  champions,  with 
perhaps  less  than  one  thousand  followers.  By  the  labours  of 
this  little  band  it  overturned,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  most 
of  the  superstition,  power,  policy,  learning,  and  philosophy  of 
the  known  world.  By  the  labours  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Zuingle,  and  Calvin,  it  rose  again  from  extreme  depression  in 
the  face,  and  against  the  strength,  of  the  most  formidable 
power  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Should  it  again  return 
to  the  same  depression,  it  will  again  rise  on  the  ruins  of  all  its 
enemies.  Every  promise  made  to  Christians  has  been  hither- 
to exactly  fulfilled.  Those  which  respect  periods  yet  to  come 
will  receive  the  same  faithful  completion. 

Yet  such  is  the  character  of  man,  and  especially  in  his 
youth,  that  you  will  feel  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  as- 
sertion. You  will  feel  at  times  in  danger  of  being  left  alone, 
and  at  least  of  being  deserted  and  opposed  by  genius  and 
knowledge  ;.  and  will  naturally  shrink  from  a  combat  in  which 
skill,  strength,  and  numbers  are  ima^^ed  to  be  enrolled  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  I  have  only  to  observe,  further,  that 
your  choice  of  Christianity  will  not  be  less  wise,  because  num- 
bers oppose  it,  nor  your  salvation  less  complete,  because  it  is 
not  obtained  by  infidels.* 

IV .  Afiother  source  of  this  danger  is  the  coniempi  and  ridi- 
cule with  which  Christianity  is  opposed. 

Contempt  is  the  spirit,  and  ridicule  the  weapon,  with  which 
Christianity  has  long  been  principidly  opposed.  In  this  Lord 
Shaftesbury  led  the  way  ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  he  gave 
a  peculiar  countenance  and  support  to  this  method  of  attack- 
ing Christianity,  by  advancing  the  remarkable  opinion,  that  ri- 
dicule is  the  test  of  truth.  In  pursuing  this  doctrine  he  him- 
self is  unwarily  led  to  declare,  that  this  very  ridicule  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason  or  argument.  The  whole  train 
of  infidel  philosophers,  whatever  may  have  been  their  opinion, 
have  harmonized  with  him  in  the  practice.     Voltaire,  who  re- 

*  To  young  men  inclining  to  infidelity,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  a  careful 
and  serious  consideration  of  two  passages  of  Scripture — one,  Heb.  vi.  4 — 8; 
the  other,  Heb.  x.  26—S\. 
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garded  all  means  alike,  provided  they  would  aid  the  acconi' 
plishment  of  his  own  ends,  writes  thus  to  his  friend,  D^Alem- 
bert, — ^^  Render  those  pedants  (t.  e.  divines)  as  enormously 
^*  ridiculous  as  you  can.  Ridicule  will  do  every  thing.  It  is 
^^  the  strongest  of  all  weapons.  A  bon  mot  is  as  good  a  thing 
^^  as  a  good  book.^ 

I  don't  deny,  that  ridicule  may  be  properly  used  in  certain 
cases ;  but  I  wholly  deny  the  propriety  of  using  it  to  decide 
any  serious  concern  of  mankind.  A  proud  and  vain  man  wffl 
always  affect  and  express  contempt  for  all  who  diiFer  from  him, 
and  especially  for  those  who  oppose  him,  and  for  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  against  his  opinions,  especially  for  those  which 
he  is  unable  to  confront  with  arguments  of  superior  force. 
But  pride  and  vanity  are  foolish  passions,  and  uniformly  lessen 
the  ability  of  a  man  either  to  discover,  or  to  receive  moral 
truth.  Prejudice  is  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  a  potent 
hindrance  to  the  discovery,  and  the  reception  of  truth,  and 
pride  begets  the  strongest  of  all  perjuries.  In  itself  it  is  gross 
misjudging,  mistake,  and  folly ;  and  in  its  effects  it  involves 
a  host  of  follies  and  mistakes.  Hence  the  wisest  of  all  men, 
from  profound  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  man,  has  de- 
clared, that  ^^  the  rod  of  pride  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  fool- 
'*  ish.^ 

The  cause  which  needs  these  weapons  cannot  be  just ;  the 
doctrine  which  cannot  be  supported  without  them  must  be 
false.  All  men,  when  pressed  with  argument,  and  trembling 
through  fear  of  being  convicted  of  error,  resort,  of  course,  to 
such  means  of  defence  or*  of  attack  as  are  in  their  power. 
When  reasons  fail,  ridicule  is  still  left ;  and  he  who  cannot 
disprove,  can  still  inquire  with  arrogance  and  disdain,  *^  What 
**  will  this  babbler  say  ?^  Over  the  cool  and  modest  opponent 
he  will  feel  a  superiority  of  spirit,  if  not  of  argument ;  and 
will  quit  the  field  with  the  stride  of  triumph,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  victory  for  which  he  contended.  His  capi- 
tal object  is  attained.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  repelled  his  ad- 
versary ;  but  he  has  claimed  a  triumph  over  him  :  he  has  not 
defended  his  own  ground ;  but  he  has  not  been  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  defeated. 
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Unworthy  and  unsatisfying  as  this  method  of  attacking 
Christianity  appears^  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  presumptions 
against  a  cause  which  has  ever  needed  and  resorted  to  it,  you 
will  find  no  small  danger  from  these  very  weapons.  You  will 
dread  to  become  the  objects  of  soem,  and  to  be  wounded  by 
the  shafts  of  derision.  You  will  be  afraid  to  dcdare  yourselres 
friends  to  a  cause  which  has  been  the  standing  jest  of  so  many 
men  of  wit,  and  which  has  be^n  so  often  and  so  publicly 
Iwlden  up  to  systemadned  contempt — to  which  insult  is  merit, 
and  mockery  a  fashion. 

Young,  novices  in  human  affairs,  doubtful  of  your  own 
strength,  partially  acquainted  with  this  great  controversy,  ar* 
dently  coveting  esteem,  and  trembling  at  the  approach  of  dis- 
reputation, you  will  need  no  common  share  of  fortitude,  no 
frequent  degree  of  self-command,  to  stand  the  shock,  to  exa- 
mine the  true  character  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  dis- 
cern the  real  nature  of  the  conflicting  causes.  Could  you  as- 
sume this  fortitude,  and  accomplish  this  examination,  the  dan* 
ger  would  vanish ;  but  you  will  be  assailed  so  often,  and  so 
powerfrdly,  that,  perplexed  before  by  the  arguments  which  I 
have  mentioned,  you  will  be  in  imminent  hasard  of  yielding 
yourselves  a  prey,  to  avoid  the  fatigues  of  an  arduous  and 
unremitted  contest,  and  to  shun  the  assaults  of  an  enemy 
who  not  only  points  his  arrows  with  steel,  but  dips  them  in 
poison. 

y.  Another  source  qfthis  dangerj  is  the  <ictwd  bias  qfihe 
world  towards  vi^iddiiy. 

,  The  natural  propensity^  of  man,  as  exhibited  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  as  proved  by  all  experience,  is  a  propensity  to  sin. 
The  conviction  of  this  truth  has  spread  throu^  mankind  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country.  Their  religions  have  all  been 
steadily  employed  to  expiate  it,  their  laws  and  education  to 
restrain  it,  their  conversation  and  their  histories  to  recount  its 
effects.  Sin  and  infidelity  are  mutually  causes  and  effects. 
Sin  demands  and  prompts  to  infidelity  as  its  justification ;  in* 
fidelity  warrants,  encourages,  and  defends  sin.  Sin  derives 
its  peace  and  security  from  infidelity ;  infidelity  its  reception. 
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rapport,  and  fiiends,  firom  sin.    Thud,  in  every  age,  there  is 
a  natural  bias  in  man  to  infidelity. 

This  bias  possesses,  at  different  periods,  different  degrees  of 
strength.  Numbers,  men  in  power,  men  of  popular  chanus 
ters,  .men  of  great  talents,  contribute  by  turns  to  the  general 
eurrency  of  vice  or  virtue,  of  truth  or  falsehood.  From  these 
and  various  other  causes,  it  beaanes  fiishionable  at  times  to  be 
grave,  decent,  moral,  and  even  religious ;  and  at  times  to  be 
dissolute,  licentious,  and  gross. 

The  fashionable  bias  of  the  present  time  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged to  be  uli&vouzable  to  Christianity.  Beside  the 
influence  of  a  long  progress  in  vice  since  the  Beformation, 
and  the  revival  of  religion  consequent  upon  it,  a  progress 
loudly  proclaimed  by  uDufidels  as  well  as  by  Christians ;  beside 
the  infljuence  of  all-  the  incessant  attacks  made  upon  religion 
and  virtue  by  philosophers,  the  present  singular  convulsion  of 
Europe  has  had  a  most  malignant  efficacy  on  this  subject 
At  no  period  has  the  human  mind  discovered  such  impatience 
of  moral  restraint,  broken  with  so  bold  a  hand  the  bonds  of 
duty,  or  defied,  in  such  haughty  terms,  morak,  religion,  and 
the  government  of  OtodL  Were  the  present  a  proper  occasion, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show,  the  connection  between  such  a  con- 
vulsLi^A  and  the  general  demoralisation  of  the  human  race,  the 
depression  of  virtue,  and  the  subversion  of  human  hap|»ness. 
Suffice  it  to  s§y  here, .  that,  did  not  the  evil  furnish  a  cure 
from  its  own  bowels— did  it  not  prove,  by  what  it  has  ahready 
effected,  that,  within  a  little  period  of  its  progress,  it  will,  if 
unrestrained,  convert  man  into  a  savage,  and  the  world  into 
»  desert-^ts  final  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  could 
not  be  calculated  Circumstanced  as  it  is,  it  has  filled  every 
Christian,  every  firiend  of  the  human  race,  every  sober  man, 
with  serious  alarms,  not  for  the  permanence  of  Christianity, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  the  safety  of  every  right, 
and  the  existence  of  every  valuable  interest. 

In  your  own  country  the  effects  of  tMs  convulsion,  and  the 
strength  of  this  bias,  are  less  perceived.  Here  the  firiends  c{ 
revelation  greatly  outnumber  its  enemies.  But  even  here. the 
cvU  in  a  degree  exists.     Nor  will  its  influence  probably  be 
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small.  The  report  will,  in  some  measure,  affect  you  from 
abroad.  At  home,  you  will  see  one  decent  or  doubtful  per- 
soti,  and  another,  sliding  slowljr  down  the  declivity  of  irreli- 
gion,  and  many,  more  heedless  or  more  daring,  leaping  at  once 
into  the  gulf  beneath.  Here,  a  companion  will  turn  his 
back,  and  walk  no  more  with  Christ.  There,  a  parent  or  in- 
structor will  forsake  him,  having  loved  the  present  world. 
Among  these  will  frequently  be  found  the  gay,  the  pleasing, 
and  the  accomplished ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  grave,  the 
learned,  and  the  honourable.  On  one  side,  the  temptation 
will  charm;  on  the  other,  it  will  sanction.  Allured,  awed, 
supported,  perhaps  without  a  friend  at  hand  to  pluck  you  by 
the  arm,  or  to  point  to  you  either  the  danger  or  the  means  of 
escaping  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  none  of  you  will  be 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  infidels  whom  I  have  known,  have 
&llen  a  sacrifice  to  this  cause,  or  to  the  fear  of  ridicule. 

VI.  A  greater  source  of  this  danger^  than  any  which  has 
been  mentioned^  is  a  natural  bias  in  your  own  hearts  against 
Christianity, 

You,  like  the  rest  of  men,  are  naturally  attached  to  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  to  the  unlawful  gratifications  of  passion  and 
appetite.  Whatever  indulges  this  attachment  will  be  regard- 
ed by  you  with  complacency ;  whatever  restrains  it,  however 
liecessarily  or  usefrilly,  will  be  viewed  with  pain.  The  most 
powerfril,  the  most  universal,  the  most  constantly  felt,  the 
most  difficult  to  be  escaped,  of  all  such  restraints,  is  the  sys* 
tem  of  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Civil  govern- 
ment, in  a  different  manner,  is  employed  in  promoting  the 
same  end,  and  at  times  operates  with  a  superior  efficacy.  But 
its  influence  is  felt  only  within  certain  limits,  and  on  particu- 
lar occasions ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  extend  their  influence 
to  every  place,  time,  and  action,  seek  out  the  offender  in  soli- 
tude, as  well  as  in  crowds,  sound  the  alarm  at  midnight,  as 
well  as  in  the  open  day,  enter  into  the  recesses  of  the  bosom, 
watch  the  rising  sin,  and  threaten  the  guilty  purpose,  while  it 
is  yet  a  shapeless  embryo.     Hence,  more  than  civil  govpm- 
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ment  itself,  it  has  been  maligned  imd  combated  by  licentious 
men. 

The  restraints  of  Christianity  you,  like  others,  will  at  times 
feel  with  impatience  and  pain.  From  this  impatience  will 
naturally  spring  wishes  to  free  yourselres  from  companions  66 
intrusive  and  troublesome ;  and  such- wishes  will  naturally  ter- 
minate in  attempts  to  accomplish  this  freedom.  Of  all  means 
to  this  end,  the  most  obvious,  the  most  easy,  the  most  effect 
tual,  is  disbelief.  To  disbelief,  therefore,  you  will  be  strongly 
inclined ;  and  much  care,  resolution,  and  fidelity  to  yourselves 
will  be  necessary  to  resist  the  influence,  and  avert  the  danger, 
of  this  inclination. 

In  this  and  in  every  case  in  which  man  is  placed,  assistance 
may  be  given,  the  mind  may  be  strengthened,  and  safety  may 
be  obtained,  by  the  proper  use  of  such  means  as  are  furnished 
by  the«  providence  of  God.  From  me,  with  more  propriety 
than  from  most  others,  you  may  justly  expect  such  assistance. 
To  you  I  stand  in  a  near,  important,  and  parental  relation. 
I  have  gone  before  you  through  the  same  course,  have  felt 
the  same  danger,  and  have  been  strongly  tempted  by  means 
of  them  to  yield  myself  a  prey  to  this  unhappy  philosc^hy* 
I  cannot,  therefore,  be  indifierent  to  the  dangers  of  others,  es- 
pecially of  you,  my  pupils,  my  children.  Nor  can  I  be  more 
properly  employed,  on  this  the  last  opportunity  allowed  me  of 
rendering  to  you  my  official  duty,  than  in  endeavouring,  in  so 
interesting  a  case,  to  communicate  to  you  the  means  of  strength 
and  safety.     This,  you  will  remember,  was  the 

s 

Third  thing  proposed  in  this  discourse^  viz.  to  attempt  to. 
dissuade  you  from  yielding  yourselves  a  prey  to  this  philoso^ 
phy. 

Many  dissuanves  from  this  conduct  are,  I  trust,  already  sug- 
gested to  you  in  the  account  already,  given  of  this  philosophy. 
A  reception  of  such  doctrines,  and  an  union  with  such  men  ^ 
cannot  be  supposed  as  rational  or  expedient.  T^o  one  of  you^ 
would,  in  a  cool  moment  of  ddiberation,  consent  either  to  sucb 
belief,  or  to  such  conduct  It  will  be  yours  to  decide,  that 
your  judgment  shall  not  bow  to  inclination  and  prgudice. 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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In  addition  to  the  dissuaoives  abeady  suggested,  let  me 
uige,  in  the 

First  place,  om  a  sprang  reamm  to  prevent  you  from  embrace 
ing  if^Ukl  philoaophyf  Us  continmaOy  changing  character. 

Truth  is  at  all  tunes,  and  with  respect  to  all  things,  of  an 
unchangeable  nature.  Every  change  of  doctrines  furnishes 
intuitiTe  certainty,  that  either  the  doctrine  which  is  renounced, 
or  the  doctrine  which  is  assumed,  is  false.  This  changeable 
character  is  eminently  the  character  of  this  philosophy. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  a  mere  wind  of  doctrine,  varying 
through  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  Among  the  modems, 
also,  it  has,  camdeon  like,  appeared  of  many  colours.  Lord 
Hubert  published  it  under  the  form  of  natural  reli^on.  This 
he  insisted  on,  in  strong  and  solemn  terms,  as  a  sum  of  duties 
indispensable ;  and  dedared,  that  men  were  wholly  accountable 
&r  the  discharge  of  them,  and  that  according  to  their  fiilfil- 
ment  or  neglect  of  them,  they  would  be  judged  and  rewarded. 
Yet  even  he  sapped  the  foundation  of  his  whole  system,  by 
undermining  moral  obligation,  and  removing  guilt  from  sin. 
Him  several  succeeding  writers  appeared,  in  a  degree,  and  at 
times,  disposed  to  follow ;  but  even  they,  with  most  others, 
fell  speedily  into  mere  infidelity ;  t.  e.  diey  believed  neidier 
natural  nor  revealed  religion.  Of  course,  they  left  themselves 
without  law,  obligation,  or  duty.  The  system  now  became  a 
system  of  mere  objection.  According  to  it  Christianity  was 
false,  and  nothing  else  was  true,  t.  e.  they  substituted  nothing, 
as  a  rule  of  duty,  in  its  place.  In  the  meantime,  they  in  a 
degree,  and  their  followera  in  a  greater  d^ree,  by  insinuation,, 
assertion,  and  argument,  justified  the  indnlgencieB  of  passion 
and  appetite,  and  exhibited  them  as  the  true,  the  chief,  and 
even  the  only  good  of  man.  From  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  animal  system  oi  morals,  ibe  neact  gradation  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pyrrhonists  and  New  Academics,  usually  termed 
scepticism.  This  was  the  favourite  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  is  exhibited  by  him  as  the  summit  of  human  attainments. 
Nor  did  the  contradiction,  whidi  attends  the  very  reception 
of  this  doctrine,  at  all  starde  his  sagacioiffi  mind,  docked  as  it 
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was  hy  the  \M^  idpft  of  a  miiaele.  Fnm  tbb  st^  but  one 
Bdvaacemtnt  remamed,  viz.  downr^t  atheism.  This  is  new 
the  most  general  and  the  most  approved  infidel  philosojAjF. 
**  Deism,^  says  a  modem  infidel  writer,  ^<  is  but  the  first  step 
'^  of  reason  out  of  superstition,  (t.  e.  out  of  revealed  religion.) 
<<  No  person  remains  a  deist,  but  through  want  of  reflection, 
^'  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy.  Time,  experience,  and  an 
^'  impartial  examination  of  our  ideas,  will  undeceive  us,^  (i.  s. 
make  us  athiests.)  <'  The  Supreme  Being,""  says  Anachands 
CSoots,  (the  reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  French  National  Convention,)  in  an  official  report  of 
that  Committee,  ^^  the  Eternal  Being  is  no  other  than  natuie 
^*  uncreated  and  uncreatable ;  and  the  only  providence  is  the 
^^  assodation  of  mankind  in  freedom  and  equality.  Man, 
^'  when  firee,  wants  no  other  divinity  than  hhnself*  Reason 
*^  dethrones  both  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  kings  €£  hea^ 
^^  ven.  No  monarchy  above,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  re- 
^'  public  below.  Volumes  have  been  written  to  determine 
^*  whether  a  republic  of  atheists  could  exist;     I  maintain  that 

every  other  republic  is  a  chimera.     If  you  once  admit  the 

existence  of  a  heavenly  sovereign,  you  introduce  the  wooden 
^*  horse  within  your  waUs !  What  you  adore  by  day  will  be 
'<  your  destruction  at  night.  A  people  of  theists  will  neces- 
^*  sarily  become  revelationists.'"  Thus  the  great  body  of  Lord 
Herbert's  followera  espouse  and  maintain  doctrines  which  he 
dedwed  to  be  incapable  of  being  received  by  any  man  who 
deserved  the  name  of  a  rational  being. 

But  all  these  things  cannot  be  true.  If  natural  religion  be 
truth,  then  scepticism  cannot  be  truth;  the  animal  system 
cannot  be  truth;  mere  infidelity  cannot  be  truth;  atheism 
cannot  be  truth.  The  very  face  of  this  philosophy  is  there* 
fore  suspicious.  The  features  are  not  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
tenance, and,  when  seen  together,  present  even  to  the  glancing 
eye,  instead  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  an  incongruous  and  for* 
iridding  deformity. 

The  variance  of  this  philosophy  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  account  already  given.  Each  of  these  forms  furnishes 
many  diversities  and  changes.  Adieism  itself  is  exhibited  un- 
der many  appearmces.    As  a  total  denial  of  God,  it  is  now 
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the  atomic  or  Epicurean  systeni  of  things  brought  together  by 
an  eternal  conatus  or  endeavour  towards  exertion,  casually 
acting  at  a  particuhur  unknown  period.  It  is  the  eternal  ezi^ 
tence  of  the  world  in  its  present  form,  and  an  eternal  succes- 
sion of  human  generations.  It  is  a  system  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  operations  of  matter  on  such  an  eternal  world, 
which,  by  a  happy  and  mysterious  energy,  at  some  lucky  mo- 
ment, gave  birth  to  thought  and  volition,  which,  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  equally  lucky,  have  since  continued 
themselves.  It  is  the  volcanic  system,  by  which  suns  were 
emitted  from  a  distant  unknown  mass,  the  matrix  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  worlds  from  suns,  and  continents  and  their  furniture 
from  worlds.  As  partial  atheism,  it  is  scepticism.  It  is  an 
admission  of  the  being  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  his  attributes. 
It  is  an  admisaon  of  his  being,  and  a  denial  of  his  providence. 
It  is  a  denial  of  a  future  state  to  man.  It  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  world,  or  of  fire,  or  of  all  the  elemepts,  or  of  an 
unknown  Anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  universe,  as  God*  In 
a  word,  it  is  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  rather  than  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  one,  infinite,  and  all-perfect  Jehovah. 

In  all  these,  and  in  all  other  systems  of  infidel  philosophy, 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  to  faith  are  lessened  nei- 
ther in  number  nor  in  degree.  On  tiie  contrary,  they  are 
multiplied  and  enhanced  beyond  calculation.  The  usual 
course  of  the  controversy  has  been  this.  Infidels  have  uni- 
formly attacked,  and  Christians  merely  defended.  Infidels 
have  found  difficulties,  and  Christians  have  employed  them* 
selves  merely  or  chiefly  in  removing  them.  Hence  infidels 
have  naturally  felt  and  written  as  if  the  difficulties  lay  solely 
on  the  Christian  side  of  the  debate.  Had  Christians,  with 
more  worldly  wisdom,  carried  their  arms  into  the  fortresses  of 
their  antagonists,  they  would  long  since,  and  very  easily,  have 
proved  them  to  be  every  where  weak  and  untenable,  the  sheds 
only,  and  pens,  of  occasional  marauders. 

In  embracing  such  a  philosophy  what  satisfiiction  can  be 
found,  what  resting  place  for  the  mind  ?  To  philosophers  it  has 
plainly  furnished  none ;  for  they  have  retreated  and  wander- 
ed'from  one  residence  to  another ;  and  have  thus  proved,  that 
they  have  discovered  no  place  where  they  could  pennanendy 
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and  comfortably  abide.  You  will  fed  even  more  unsettled. 
You  fed  that  you  are  rational  and  immortal,  that  your  in- 
terests are  therefore  immense  and  inestimable,  and  that  an  ef- 
fectual  provision  for  them  demands,  and  will  repay  every  care 
and  every  exertion.  To  a  mind  thus  circumstanced,  uncer- 
tainty is  corroding  and  intolerable ;  and  from  a  system  thus 
fluctuating  nothing  but  uncertainty  can  be  gained  or  hoped. 
Wretched  must  be  the  condition  of  that  mind,  which,  labour- 
ing with  intense  anxiety  to  discover  a  peaceful  rest  for  an  un- 
satisfied conscience,  and  a  final  home  at  the  close  of  a  weary 
pilgrimage,  finds  within  the  horizon  of  its  view  nothing  but  a 
structure  built  of  douds,  variable  in  its  form,  and  shadowy  in 
its  substance,  gay  indeed  with  a  thousand  brilliant  colours, 
and  romantic  with  all  the  fantastical  diversities  of  shape,  but 
bleak,  desolate,  and  incapable  of  being  inhabited. 

II.  This  philosophy  presents  no  efficaciaus  means  of  restrain^ 
ing  vice  or  promoting  virtue^  but  on  the  contrary  encourages 
vice  and  discourages  virtue. 

I  have  already  considered  this  subject  at  some  length,  as 
the  philosophers  themselves  and  their  disdples  were  ccmcemed. 
As  every  person  may  not  transfer  the  argument  from  them  to 
himself,  or  to  others,  it  may  be  useful  to  see  this  application 
made,  and  with  a  degree  of  particularity. 

All  virtue  is  summed  up  in  piety  to  God,  justice,  truth, 
and  kindness  to  our  fellow-men,  and  the  goveniment  of  our 
own  passions  and  appetites,  commonly  called  self-government 
or  self-denial.  All  vice  is  comprised  in  the  dispositions  and 
conduct  opposite  to  these.  The  only  possible  encouragements 
to  virtue  are  either  the  pleasure  which  virtue  gives,  or  the  re- 
wards which  it  promises.  The  only  restraints  upon  vice  are 
the  pain  which  it  produces,  or  the  punishment  with  which  it 
is  threatened. 

That  piety  is  not  encouraged  by  this  philosophy  will  scarce- 
ly need  to  be  proved.  A  great  proportion  of  infidel  philoso- 
phers deny  die  existence  of  God,  and  thus  expunge  not  only 
the  obligation,  but  the  possibility  of  being  pious. 

Mr.  Hobbes  says  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 
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Mr.  Blount  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty. 

Lord  Shdftesbttry  asserts  that  salvatioii  is  a  lidicuioiis  thing. 
,  Dr.  Tmdal,  that  every  man  tnttst  ferm  rules  of  duQr  for 
himself,  and  that  diese  must  vary  as  circumstances  vary. 

Mr.  Chubb,  that  all  rdigions  are  alike,  and  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  religion  A  man  embraces;  and  he  allows  not 
die  least  room  to  bdieve, 

That  dependence  on  God'^s  providence,  trust  in  him,  and 
resngnation  to  him,  are  any  parts  of  duty  or  religion. 

Mr.  Ilobbes  asserts,  that  that  which  is  not  matter  is  no- 
thing. 

Mr.  Blount  insinuates,  that  there  are  two  independent  and 
eternal  beings ;  one  good,  the  ether  evil. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  die  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause. 

That  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  infinitely  wise  and 
good. 

That  what  we  believe  t»  be  a  perfection  m  God  may  be  • 
defect. 

Lord  Bollngbroke,  tiiat  God  is  possessed  of  no  moral  attri- 
bute discoverable  by  us. 

That  Grod  did  not  determine  the  eidstenoe  of  porticulaar 
men;  and 

That  God  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men ;  or 
if  he  does,  he  only  regards  collective  bodies  of  men,  and  not 
individuals. 

Here  we  see  it  directly  taught,  that  if  there  be  •  God,  mat- 
ter is  the  only  God ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause,  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
believe  it;  that  God  has  no  discoverable  moral  perfection; 
that  what  we  call  moral  perfections,  such  as  holiness,  truth, 
justice,  and  goodness,  may  be  mere  defects ;  that  Qod  coft- 
cems  not  himself  with  the  aiFairs  or  conduct  of  individuid  m^i, 
and  of  course  not  with  the  affairs  of  communities ;  that  he  doea 
not  even  determine  iheir  existence;  and  of  course  as  we  cane 
into  existence  without  him,  we  have  nothing  to  do  widi  him. 
We  are  also  taught,  that  salvation  is  ridicuIguiB,  that  prayer  is 
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a  fftult,  or  sin)  that  dependence,  trust,  and  resignation,  are  no 
parts  of  religion,  and  that  all  rdigions  are  alike.  Of  course 
we  are  taught,  that  there  is  rationally  no  such  diing  as  piety ; 
no  such  thing  asaOod,  the  objectof  piety ;  or  if  there  is,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  his  existence ;  and,  if  this  be 
given  up,  that  he  is  not  a  moral  being ;  neither  just,  sincere, 
good,  or  holy ;  of  course  that  he  is  destitute  of  all  andableness, 
all  desert  of  love,  or  veneration.  To  close  the  scheme,  we  are  in- 
formed that  all  religions  are  alike,  equally  estimable,  equally  ra- 
tional, equally  useful ;  that  the  religion  of  Carthage,  and  of  all 
other  heathen  countries,  which  demanded  and  sanctioned  the 
butchery  of  human  hecatombs;  the  religion  of  Egypt,  which  pro- 
strated millions  of  reasonable  beings  before  a  calf,  a  cat,  a  croco- 
dile, a  duck,  a  firog,  a  rat,  a  leek,  or  an  onion ;  the  reli^on  of  Ba- 
bylon, of  Paphos,  and  of  Hindostan,  which  prostituted  annually, 
as  an  act  of  solemn  public  worship,  virgins  and  matrons  innu- 
merable to  the  casual  lust  of  every  traveller,  or  to  the  stated 
brutisin  of  a  herd  of  leachers,  selected  for  the  pollution ;  tiiat 
the  worship  of  an  adulterer,  a  strumpet,  a  butcher,  or  a  thief, 
is  the  same  with  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  it^nite 
and  eternal  Jehovah,  the  only  great,  the  only  wise,  the  only 
good,  and  with  the  rdigion  which  prompts  to  love  him  widi 
all  the  heart,  apd  soul,  and  strength,  and  understanding,  and 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

The  manner  in  wUch  infidel  jAiilosophy  has  regarded  truth, 
justice,  and  kindness,  to  our  fellow-^nen,  will  be  earaly  shown 
from  their  own  declarations  also. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserts,  that  a  ruler  is  not  bound  by  any  oUi^ 
gstion  of  truth  or  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  that  he  caa  do 
no  wrong. 

That  a  man  believing  Christ  in  his  heart  may  lawfully  deny 
him  before  the  magistrate. 

That  every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully 
get  Aem  by  force  if  he  can. 

Locd  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  rewards,  and  tlie  fear  of 
punishments,  is  noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives 
to  it.  (Of  course,  so  for  as  civil  government  operates  on  man, 
it  is  noxious  to  virtue,  and  takes  away  all  motives  to  it    Yet 
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Mr.  Hobbes  makes  obedience  to  goyemment  through  fear,  the 
(mly  virtue,  or  right  conduct) 

•  Mr.  Hume  supports  the  lawfulness  of  suicide  on  this  as  one 
principal  ground^  that  it  cannot  be  opposed  to  Ae  will  of  God, 
because  it  takes  place.  Of  course,  whatever  takes  place  is 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God.  Falsehood,  therefore,  injus- 
dc,  murder,  revenge,  tyranny,  fraud,  and  every  other  crime, 
are  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  for  they  all  take  place. 
.  Lord  Bolingbroke  teaches,  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power, 
avarice,  and  sensuality,  may  all  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they 
can  be  safely  gratified. 

Voltaire  requests  D^Alembert  to  tell  in  his  behalf  a  direct 
fiEdsehood. 

D^Alembert  informs  Voltaire  that  he  has  told  this  fidse- 
hood» 

.  In  these  opinions,  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  to  our  fel- 
low-men, are  plainly  destroyed,  the  obligation  to  them  wholly 
removed,  and  every  violation  of  them  justified.  If  a  man  may 
utter  falsehood  where  religion,  or  a  friend,  is  concerned,  he 
may  lawfully  utter  it  on  every  occasion,  and  to  every  person. 
If  all  have  a  right  to  all  things,  none  can  do  any  wrong.  If 
that  which  takes  place  is  right  because  it  takes  place,  wrong 
cannot  take  place.  If  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice, 
and  sensuality,  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  when  they  can  be 
safely  gratified;  all  crimes  against  our  fellow-men  may  be  law- 
fully perpetrated,  because  all,  which  are  called  crimes  of  this 
nature,  are  merely  gratifications  of  one  or  other  of  these  pas- 
sions. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  these  philosophers 
have  considered  self-government. 

Lord  Herbert  declares,  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
grounds,  to  be  condemned  who  An  by  bodily  constitution ; 
and 

That  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  anger  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  sle^i- 
ness  produced  by  the  lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  get  all  things  if  he 
ean. 
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Dr.  Tindal,  that  evety  man  must  fonn  for  himself  his  rule 
of  moral  conduct,  and  change  it  as  his  circumstances  change. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  female  infidelity,  when  known,  is  a  small 
thing,  when  unknown,  nothing. 

That  adultery  must  be  practised,  if  we  would  obtain  all  the 
advantages  of  life. 

That  pride  and  self-valuation  are  virtues. 
That  self-denial  and  humility  are  not  virtues,  but  useless 
and  mischievous ;  that  they  harden  the  heart,  stupify  the  un- 
derstanding, and  sour  the  temper. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  teaches,  that  the  sole  foundation  of  mo- 
desty is  a  vain  desire  of  showing  ourselves  superior  to  mere 
animals. 

That  adultery,  incest,  polygamy,  and  lewdness  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  except  incest  between  the  nearest  relations, 
are  warranted  by  the  law  or  religion,  which  he  considers  as  the 
only  religion  or  law  of  mankind,  &c.  &c. 

These  and  the  preceding  declarations  clearly  and  directly 
authorize  the  full  indulgence  of  every  passion  and  appetite^ 
and  annihilate  the  existence  of  crime,  and  the  possibility  of 
virtue.  Yet  all  these  are  solemnly  taught  as  rules  of  life,  and 
as  parts  of  the  will  of  the  infinite  God. 

But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  eventually  taught  the  same 
things  in  assertions  less  direct,  and  yet,  by  irresistible  implica- 
tion, supporting  the  same  conduct.  The  doctrine  that  a  man 
is  an  animal,  or  that  he  is  a  machine,  is  a  complete  subversion 
of  morality.  No  man  ever  believed  an  ox,  a  mill,  or  a  coach- 
wheel,  to  be  a  moral  being.  The  same  effects  are  produced 
by  the  light  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  moral  subjects 
are  regarded  in  many  doctrines  of  these  philosophers,  as  when 
civil  law  is  made  the  sole  foundation  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
magistrate  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole 
source  of  religious  obligation,  as  by  Hobbes  and  Shaftesbury ; 
and  when  health,  taper  legs,  and  broad  shoulders,  are  declared 
to  be  virtues  by  Hume. 

In  these  and  other  similar  declarations,  philosophers  clearly 
prove,  that  they  are  wholly  indiflferent  to  vice  and  virtue,  sin 
and  holiness,  and  to  all  their  amaring  effects.    This  indiffisr- 
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enoe  tliey  bold  oat  in  a  thonaandB  tontm,  «ad  with  respect  to 
the  great  body  of  moral  pzindplei.  No  sentmieiit  is  more  in- 
fliiiaatiiig  thaa  thk.  None  more  inaeiuiUy,  or  mirely,  steals 
upon  the  heart ;  none  more  thoroogfaLy  depraves  the  charac* 
ter;  none  more  oertainly  conducts  to  misery  and  ruin. 

The  same  wretched  consequence  is  fatally  derived  from  the 
ridicule  which  they  cast  upon  every  thing  religious,  virtuous, 
or  serious. 

Unsatisfied,  however,  with  all  these  efforts,  and  oonvinoed, 
that  a  future  state  of  man  must,  if  it  exist,  be  a  state  of  re- 
ward to  virtue,  and  of  punishment  to  sin ;  that,  if  there  be  a 
God,  he  must  be  preseat  to  see  every  sin,  and  every  virtue, 
and  disposed  to  reward  the  one,'  and  punish  the  other ;  aad 
that,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  judgment,  and  a  recompense ; 
they  have  applied  themseLves,  with  an  industry  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  to  overthrow  the  belief,  and  terminate  the  exist- 
ence, of  these  truths. 

Thus  Mr.  Hobbes  dedaies,  diat  that  which  is  n(»t  matter  is 
nolking. 

Mr.  Blount,  that  the  soul  is  probably  material. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  hope  of  rewaid,  and  the  fiear  of 
punishment,  cannot  consist  with  virtue. 

Mr.  Collins,  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal. 

Mr.  ChuU),  that  the  arguments  for  the  inmiortaUty  of  the 
soul  are  wholly  unsatiafactory,  and  that  it  is  probably  materi- 
si;  and 

That  men  will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratttude 
to  God,  nor  for  their  ii^ustice  or  unkindness  to  each  other, 
but  only  for  injuries  to  the  public ;  and 

That  even  this  is  uncertain  and  useless. 

Mr.  Hume,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  machine,  and  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  believe  an  inteUig^it  cause  of  all  things, 

Lord  Balingbroke,  that  God  does  not  concern  himsdf  wkh 
the  affairs  of  men  at. all ;  or  if  he  does,  he  r^ards  only  0QlIe&. 
ttve  bodies  of  men. 

That  he  punishes  none  but  through  the  magistrate;  and 

Tha*  the  soul  is  materisi  and  mortal 
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And  the  national  convention  of  Fnmoe, 

That  death  is  an  eternal  deep. 

Thus  by  infidel  philosoph  j  is  every  liope  taken  away  £rom 
virtue,  and  every  fear  from  vice,  however  multiplied  or  abaa* 
doned.  This  has  indeed  been  the  sum  of  all  the  purposes  of 
tlus  philosophy.  The  belief  and  the  hope  of  future  rewwd% 
and  the  bdief  and  die  dread  of  future  punishments,  are  the 
sidistance  of  all  which  they  call  superstition.  To  remove 
these  from  men,  and  especially  the  latter,  they  have  studied 
and  laboured  most  assiduously  for  ages. 

Should  they  succeed  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  idiat 
must  be  the  consequences  P  Men  will  be  left  with  all  the  in- 
structions concerning  the  lawfiilness  of  vice,  which  have  been 
recited,  and  innumerable  others  of  the  same  nature,  given  by 
these,  and  the  whole  train  of  philosophers ;  widi  all  the  proofr 
of  the  insignificance  and  the  non-existence  of  virtue ;  with  the 
general  license  to  plunder,  to  defraud,  to  deceive,  and  to  pol- 
lute ;  and  with  no  other  restraint  but  dvil  law,  or  private  hon- 
our :  Law,  which  cannot  know  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  crimes 
which  men  commit :  Honour,  which  even  in  a  Christian  state 
of  society,  sustained  by  many  virtuous  men,  and  strengthened 
by  prevailing  moral  opinions  auspicious  to  virtue  and  alanmng 
to  vice,  will  not  either  restrain,  or  regard,  one  crime  in  a  thou- 
sand. Honour,  which,  in  the  state  of  society  thus  accomplish- 
ed, amidst  rulers,  philosophers,  and  other  men  of  infiuence;, 
thoEoughly  initiated  in  these  doctrines,  and  amidst  the  univer- 
sal depravity  of  communities,  would  know  no  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  convenience,  between  crimes  and  disagree- 
ables. How  soon  would  law  and  government  lose  that  autho- 
rity and  energy  which  are  now  chiefly  sustained  by  appeals  to 
the  presence,  the  will,  and  the  agency,  of  a  ruler  all  present, 
all  powerful,  and  unchangeably  and  infinitdy  opposed  to 
every  iniquity  P  How  soon  would  man,  ceasing  to  reverence 
Jus  God,  cease  to  regard  his  neighbour  P  How  soon  would 
every  moral,  every  natural  tie  be  dissolved,  every  motive  to 
justiee,  truth,  and  benevolence,  be  lost,  and  every  attempt  to 
confine  passion  and  appetite  within  any  bounds  be  fi>igotten  ? 
Virtue  and  vice,  as  objects  of  human  esteem,  would  change 
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their  j^Aces  and  their  characters.  Pride  would  then  be  real 
virtue,  the  lust  of  power  real  greatness,  and  avarice  real  hon- 
our. The  seat  of  justice  would  be  the  nest  of  plunder  and 
robberjr,  and  the  edifices  of  learning  cells  of  studied  imquity, 
where  methodized  sin  would  be  the  science,  and  sagacious  per- 
petration the  art.  The  private  dwelling  would  be  converted 
into  a  brothel,  and  the  venerable  matron  and  the  snowy  viigin 
would  change  characters  with  the  bawd  and  the  strumpet ;  and 
the  purity,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind  would 
be  buried  \mder  a  promiscuous  and  universal  concubinage. 

Were  philosophy  less  exceptionable  in  its  doctrines,  and 
less  favourably  inclined  to  vice,  still,  m  its  attempts  to  restrain 
vice  and  encourage  virtue,  it  would  be  totally  weak  and  ineffi- 
cacious. Every  individual  philosopher  utters  many  errors  with 
the  same  breath  and  in  the  same  discourse  in  which  he  utters 
also  some  truths.  Every  individual  contradicts,  ridicules,  and 
calumniates  every  other  individual,  and  every  sect  every  other 
sect.  Thus  trudi  and  falsehood  come  from  the  same  mouth 
with  equal  gravity  and  force,  and  the  contrary  systems  of  the 
combatants  are  on  the  one  hand  derived  from  sources  equally 
vespectable,  and  on  the  other  are  equally  the  objects  of  oblo- 
quy and  derision  mutually  and  successfiiUy  employed.  As 
teachers  they  have  no  authority,  possess  no  power,  can  em- 
ploy no  sanction,  and  promise  no  reward.  The  only  support 
of  their  systems  is  argument,  often  so  abstruse  as  to  be  under- 
stood imperfectly  by  themselves,  and  not  at  all  by  most  men ; 
often  so  weak  and  futile  as  to  produce  no  effect  beside  con- 
tempt and  ridicule ;  often  so  opposed  by  contrary  arguments 
as  to  be  left  without  force  or  influence,  and  always  so  unin- 
teresting as  to  be  neither  read  nor  regarded  by  die  body  of 
mankind.  This  support  their  example  effectually  destroys, 
for  no  man  will  believe  that  the  philosophy  which,  when  heardly 
embraced,  does  not  render  its  author  better,  but  leaves  him 
worse  than  multitudes  of  those  who  are  without  it,  can  be  either 
useful  or  true. 

The  single  phrase— Thus  saith  the  Lord,  comes  home  to 
every  serious  man  with  a  force  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
dl  which  philosophers  have  ever  said,  or  wiQ  ever  say.     The 
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teacher  here  can  neither  be  deceived  nor  deceive.  His  autho- 
ritj  to  enjoin,  his  knowledge  to  discern,  his  disposition  and  his 
power  to  reward  obedience  is  inunutable  and  boundless.  Here 
something  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arrest  its  attention,  to  rouse  its  hopes,  and  to  command  its 
eflbrts.  To  disobedience  the  same  attributes  present  a  com- 
bination of  motives  efficacious  to  alarm  and  to  deter.  In  the 
full  view  of  these  attributes,  sin  is  perpetrated  only  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  an  aching  heart. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  effi)rts  which  philosophy  can  make  to 
dissuade  men  from  vice,  the  single  human  conclusion  will  ever 
be,  ^<  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.^  Some  of 
the  ancients  at  times  made  effi>rts  of  this  nature ;  but  they 
were  sickly  in  their  origin,  and  momentary  in  their  operations ; 
without  energy  and  without  effect ;  an  amusement  to  the  fism- 
cy,  but  not  a  melioration  of  the  heart.  The  modem  philoso- 
phy, uninterested  in  the  subject,  or  discouraged  by  the  at* 
tempts  of  its  predecessors,  has  joined  in  the  general  cry,  and 
determined  to  encourage  and  sanction  this  limited  pursuit  of 
good.  Its  doctrines,  its  arguments,  its  examples,  have  licensed 
and  defended  guilty  pleasure,  pleasure  confined  to  the  present 
life,  the  pleasure  of  sinners,  the  pleasure  of  animals*  Before 
its  pestilential  breath,  as  man  before  the  Simoom  of  Nubia, 
truth,  virtue,  and  happiness  have  sickened,  fallen,  and  died ; 
while  vice,  like  the  fabled  Upaz  of  Java,  has  in  the  same  rank 
atmosphere  vigorously  diiKised  its  branches,  shot  up  its  infant 
stems,  and  corrupted  and  destroyed  around  it  whatever  had 
the  principles  or  the  promise  of  life. 

III.  Infidel  philosophy  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  support 
itself,  nor  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the  evidence  i^tke 
divine  origin  qf  Scriptures. 

The  great  proofi  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  have 
not,  I  apprehend,  been  at  all  seriously  affected  by  the  attacks 
of  infidels.  The  necessity  of  admitting  the  history  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  arising  from  the  admission  of  the  Scriptural  history ; 
the  arguments  from  propheiry ;  from  miracles ;  from  the  chi^ 
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faetOT  of  Christ ;  from  the  originalion  of  the  New  Testament  by 
tmedacated  men ;  from  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  firom  the  erection  and  progress  of  Christianity ;  from  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  from  thdr 
pure,  hannonious,  and  sublime  character,  and  from  the  present 
state  of  the  Jews,  have  in  n6  instance  been  solidly  answered. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  any  answer  of 
any  infidd  to  a  capital  argrument  in  support  of  revelation  which 
has  gained  so  great  applause,  or  recdved  for  the  time  so  ge- 
neral and  confident  reliance  from  philosophers  as  Mr.  Hume^s 
cdebrated  Essay  on  Miracles.  In  the  introduction  to  it,  Mr. 
Hume  says,  ^  He  flatters  himself  he  has  discovered  an  argu- 
*'  ment  which  will  prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of 
'<  superstitious  delusion.^  But  since  the  essays  on  the  same 
mbject  by  Adams,  Campbell,  Farmar,  and  Price  have  been 
published  and  read,  the  applause  and  die  reliance  appear  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  witihdrawn.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
Mr.  Hume  himself  considered  Dr.  Campbell^s  answer  to  him 
as  condurive  i^ainst  him.  If  this  most  ingenious  performance 
of  the  ablest  infidel,  by  far  the  ablest  who  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, has  been  so  impotent  to  its  purpose,  the  suffidency  of 
the  rest  may  be  easily  determined. 

There  is  also  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  compara- 
tive character  of  Christians  and  infidels,  which  may  be  alleged 
with  a  force  incapable  of  being  obviated.  The  weight  of  vir- 
tue has  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  All  moral 
truth  is  fairly  tried  by  its  influence  on  mankind.  Nothing  can 
be  more  properly  or  more  forcibly  contrasted  than  the  tendency 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  tendency  of  infidd 
philosophy,  and  nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  this  con- 
trast than  the  opposite  lives  of  Christians  and  infidels.  The 
lifis  of  St.  Paul  alone  puts  all  infidelity  out  of  countenance.  The 
e«dy  Christians  in  general,  even  as  represented  by  many  of 
their  most  respectable  enemies,  have  no  parallels  in  the  annals 
of  infiddity.  Frotai  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
pKsent  time,  in  all  periods  some,  and  in  most  periods  many. 
Christians  have  worn  the  same  character.  In  our  own  land, 
and  in  every  neighbourhood,  mqr  be  fi^und  daily  those  who 
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adom  the  hmiiaii  name  with  all  the  virtuee  whieh  infidris  have 
at  any  time  professed,  and  with  many  of  a  superior  kind  to 
which  they  have  never  farmed  a  pretension.  So  evident  is  the 
want  of  morals  on  the  part  of  infidels  in  this  country  generally, 
that  to  say  "  a  man  is  an  infideP  is  understood,  rf  course,  as 
a  declaration  that  he  is  plainly  an  immoral  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  say  ^<  a  man  is  a  true  or  real  Christian  ^  is  universally 
understood  as  a  declaration  that  he  is  a  man  distinguished^ 
virtuous.  This  phraseology  has  its  origin  in  the  ezperienoe 
and  common-sense  of  mankind,  and  may  be  fiuily  assumed  as 
complete  evidence  of  the  sentiment  alleged. 

That  this  philosophy  is  unable  to  support  itself  is  evident 
from  its  progress.  Philosophers,  as  has  be^i  remarked,  have 
firom  the  beginning  changed  continually  the  infidel  system. 
The  doctrines  which  Herbert  and  Tindal  declared  to  be  so 
evident  that  Grod  could  not  make  them  more  evident,  were 
wholly  given  up  as  untenable  by  Hume,  and  the  scepticism  of 
Hume  sustained  no  higher  character  in  the  mind  of  D^Alem- 
bert.  Mere  infidelity  gave  up  natural  religion,  and  atheum 
mere  infidelity.  Atheism  is  the  system  at  present  in  .vogue. 
VHuit  will  succeed  it  cannot  be  foreseen.  One  consolation, 
however,  attends  the  subject,  and  that  is— no  other  system  can 
be  so  groundless,  so  despicable,  or  so  completely  ruinous  to  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  conduct  of  philosophers  in  opposing  their  antagonists, 
and  in  supporting  themselves,  has  been  alike,  and  has  alike 
evinced  the  weakness  of  their  cause  in  both  respects.  Each 
effort  has  had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  its  day  of  applause  and 
adoption,  and  has  then  given  up  its  place  and  importance  to  a 
succeeding  effort.  Succeeding  philosophers,  instead  of  relying 
on  the  arguments  or  systems  of  their  predecessors,  have  labo- 
riously devised  new  ones.  Each  relies  apparently,  and  perhaps 
firmly,  upon  his  own,  but  is  of  course  forsaken  by  those  who 
come  after  him.  The  weight  which  they  have  had  for  a  timo 
has  been  therefi>re  casual ;  the  weight  of  novelty,  fitehion,  and 
currency,  and  the  result  of  ingenuity  and  celebrity,  not  tli0 
weight  of  truth  and  evidence,  nor  the  result  of  serious  and  per- 
manent conviction.     Were  succeeding  philosophers  satisfied 
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with  ehhar  the  opposition  or  the  doctrines  of  their  predecessots, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  insisted  anew  on  their  arguments 
and  systems,  exphiined  more  fully  the  parts  and  nature  of  eacb^ 
and  oJsviated  the  answers  of  their  adversaries.  Convinced  of 
the  truth  and  rectitude  of  what  had  been  done  before,  they 
would  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  exert  themselves  in  its 
defence.  Natural  religion  or -theism  would  now  have  been  the 
great  reliance  of  infidels,  and  all  their  arguments  would  have 
been  directed  to  its  support  The  atheists  feel,  at  the  present 
time,  a  triumphant  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  their  sya^ 
•tern;  the  theists,  a. few  years  since,  felt  equally  satisfied  of 
ihe  continuance  of  theirs.  This  confidence  in  both  was  equally 
well  founded.  There  is  now  all  the  probability  that  those  who 
are  to  come  will  desert  atheism,  which  there  was  a  little  while 
since  that  the  present  system  would  desert  theion.  Yet  now 
the  French  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  declare  that  a 
people  of  theists  will  necessarily  become  revelationists. 

The  insolence  and  ^  ridicule  exhibited  universally  by  infidd 
writers  is,  at  least  to  my  view,  a  strong  indication  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  insu£B-> 
piency  of  their  arguments.  Men  who  feel  their  cause  to  be 
^(ood  and  their  means  of  support  to  be  strong,  usually  discover 
moderation  and  decency  in  the  management.  A  strong  man 
is  usually  mild  and  civil,  a  weak  one,  to  conceal  his  weakness^^ 
is  often  petulant  and  blustering.  Were  infidels  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the  soundness  of  their  arguments^ 
tibey  would  not,  it  is  presinned,  so  often  resort  to  ridicule  rn^ 
stead  of  reasoning,  nor  intrench  themselves  behind  insoknce 
and  contempt,  instead  of  facts  and  evidence.  In  any  other 
case  this  conduct  would  be  deemed  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the 
cause,  and  of  doubt  in  its  advocates. 

As  the  great  arguments  m  support  of  Christianity  remain  in 
full  force,  it  is  rationally  c<mcluded  that  ,they  will  ever  so  re- 
main. Infidel  philosophers,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  utmost 
enmity  to  the  Christian  cause,  of  eminent  industry,  and  of  as 
eonsiderable  ingenuity  as  will  probably  be  found  hereafter,, 
have  already  exhausted  their  strength  in  their  attacks  on  reve^ 
ktion.    As  they  have  hitherto  failed  of  success,  it  is  fairly  pre^ 
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sumed  that  they  will  finally  fail.  Almost  all  the  topics  of  op- 
position have  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  most  effectual 
use  made  of  them  which  is  practicable.  Hence  they  will  pro- 
bably gain  little  additional  strength  on  the  side  of  argument* 
More  influence  and  more  converts  they  may  not  improbably 
gain.  The  present  time  is  supposed  to  be  marked  in  prophecy 
as  an  eminent  season  of  delusion,  and  the  delusion  has  not  hi« 
thefto  reached  the  boujids  predicted.  But  to  gain  these  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  acquiring  additional  strength  from 
reason  and  evidence. 

To  a  serious  and  candid  man  the  fact  above  recited  must  «p^ 
pear  of  high  importance.  He  cannot  but  see  that  Christianity 
has  been  attacked  by  a  numerous  host  of  enemies,  ardent,  ii^- 
dustrious,  and  ingenious,  through  a  long  period,  with  unre- 
mitted efforts,  and  on  every  side.  No  measure  has  been  left 
untried,  no  means  of  success  unexplored,  and  no  kind  of  hosti- 
lity scrupled.  Its  strength  has  therefore  been  proved.  Such 
a  man  will  feel,  of  course,  that  Christianity  must  resist  success* 
fully  every  future  assault,  and  that  it  will  be  early  enough  to 
doubt  of  its  firmness  when  its  pillars  shall  begin  to  be  shaken, 
and  its  foundation  to  be  undermined. 

Fourth,  Philosophy  will  not,  and  Christianity  will,  increase 
your  comfort  and  lessen  your  distresses  here,  and  save  you 
from  misery,  and  confer  on  you  happiness  hereafter. 

From  the  observations  already  made,  you  must  have  clearly 
perceived  that  philosophy  furnishes  you  with  no  directory  to 
regulate  your  moral  conduct,  no  scheme  of  the  duties  of  life. 
As  pure  theism  or  natural  religion,  it  teaches  not  a  duty  which 
is  not  unspeakably  better  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  while  it  is 
wholly  ignorant  g£  very  many  which,  when  taught,  are  seen  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance.  It  knows  not,  it  cannot  know, 
what  service,  what  worship  is  acceptable  to  God,  or  whether  any 
can  be  accepted.  It  sees  all  men  to  be  sinners,  and  yet  knows 
not  that  sinners  can  be  forgiven,  or  reinstated  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  faithful  subjects  of  the  government  of  God. 
If  this  be  possible,  it  knows  not  how,  when,  or  where.  Of 
sanctions  to  enforce,  and  motives  to  encoun^  obedience,  it  is 
destitute  and  b^^ared.    To  the  peace  which  springs  from  die 
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odnscioiiB  performance  of  duty  it  U  a  stranger;  and  in  the  joy 
which  flows  fixim  hopeful  acceptance  with  God  it  shares  not, 
even  as  a  guest.  Under  these  disadvantages,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  it  lingers  and  languishes  in  its  course,  and  halts  at 
a  distance  from  the  gate  of  virtue. 

As  mere  infidelity,  it  teaches  nothing  but  to  contest  aQ  prin^ 
ciples,  and  to  adopt  none.  As  scepticism,  it  is  an  ocean  of 
doubt  and  agitation,  in  which  there  are  no  soundings,  and  to 
which  there  is  no  shore.  As  animalism  and  atheism,  it  com- 
pletes the  ravage  and  ruin  of  man,  which,  in  its  preceding 
forms  it  had  so  successfully  begun.  It  now  holds  out  the  rank 
CirccBan  draught,  and  sends  the  deluded  wretches  who  are  al* 
lured  to  taste,  to  bristle  and  wallow  with  the  swine,  to  play 
tricks  with  the  monkey,  to  rage  and  rend  with  the  tiger,  and 
to  putrify  into  nothing  with. the  herd  of 'kindred  brutes. 

Christianity,  with  an  influence  infinitely  more  benevolent, 
enhances  the  value  of  your  present  life  beyond  the  search  of 
calculation.  It  informs  you  that  you  are  the  intelligent  and 
moral  creatures  of  the  all-perfect^  Jehovah,  who  made,  who  pre- 
serves, who  rules  the  universe ;  who  is  present  in  aU  places, 
who  beholds  all  things ;  who  is  eternal  and  immutable,  infi- 
nitely  benevolent,  infinitely  beneficent ;  the  faithful  fiiend  of 
the  virtuous,  the  unchanging  enemy  of  sin;  the  rewarder  and 
the  reward  of  all  returning  sinners  who  diligently  seek  him.  In 
this  character  it  presents  to  you  a  direct,  dear,  and  perfect 
system  of  rules  for  all  your  moral  conduct ;  rules  of  thinking, 
speaking,  and  acting ;  rules  reaching  every  possible  case,  and 
removing  every  rational  doubt.  Here  is  no  uncertainty,  no 
wavering,  no  tossing  on  the  billows  of  anxiety,  no  plunging 
into  the  gulf  of  despair.  Your  path  is  a  straight  and  beaten 
way,  and,  were  you  wajrfiuing  men  and  fools,  you  need  not  err 
therein. 

As  you  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  your  journey, 
you  are  furnished  with  aids  and  motives  infinite  to  check  your 
delays,  to  reed  your  wanderings,  to  cheer  fatigue,  to  refredi 
your  languor,  to  lessen  your  di£Bculties,  to  renew  your  strength, 
and  to  prolong  your  perseverance  to  the  end.  Should  you  at 
any  time,  through  ignorance,  inattention,  or  allurement,  dan- 
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gerottdy  diverge  ftom  your  course,  a  sweet  andeharming  voice 
behind  you  cries  ^<  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein.*" 

In  the  suUime  character  of  moral  subjects  of  the  all-ruling 
God,  you  are  called  to  a  life  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Sinners, 
indeed,  you  are ;  and  as  such,  in  the  eye  of  natural  religion, 
are  condemned  and  lost ;  but  in  the  Scriptures  you  are  taught 
that  most  delightftd  of  all  truths,  that  you  may  rise  again  to 
the  character  and  the  blessing  of  those  who  have  never  fallen, 
and  may  thus  rise  upon  conditions  which,  if  guided  by  wisdom, 
you  would  yourselves  have  chosen  as  the  most  easy,  the  most 
reasonable,  the  most  desirable  of  all  conditions ;  upon  condi- 
tions which  are  distinguished  blessings  in  themselves,  and  the 
beginning  of  blessings  which  will  multiply  for  ever.  A  scheme 
of  duty  is  proposed  to  you,  and  required  of  you ;  but  every 
part  of  it  is  at  once  useftd  and  delightful.  From  the  perform- 
ance of  it  will  daily  and  infallibly  spring  the  peace  of  an  ap- 
proving mind,  the  dignity  of  conscious  virtue,  the  retreat  of 
gloomy  apprehension,  and  the  dawn  of  radiant  hope,  the  day- 
star  of  endless  life. 

Should  you  hereafter  have  &milies,  your  communication  of 
the  principles,  and  your  practice  of  the  duties,  of  Christianity 
will,  beyond  all  things  else,  insure  to  you  domestic  peace  and 
prosperity.  Your  households  will  assume  the  same  dignified 
character,  and  share  in  the  same  requisite  ei\joyments.  AU 
will  love,  esteem,  and  befiriend,  and  be  loved,  esteemed,  and 
befriended.  Your  interests,  designs,  and  pursuits  will  be  noble 
and  virtuous,  the  parents  of  concord  and  happiness.  To  the 
ties  of  natural  affection  will  be  superadded  the  benevolence  and 
the  brotherly  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  these  will  animate,  refine, 
and  exalt  every  affection  and  every  purpose,  will  bring  daily 
consolation  and  enduring  joy,  and  will  prove  the  delightful 
fbrerunners  of  future  beatitude. 

The  friends  who  visit  you  will  esteem  and  love  you,  for  they 
will  find  in  your  character  something  to  be  esteemed  and  loved. 
They  will  also  be  friends  of  the  best  character,  will  most  cor- 
dially return  your  kind  oflices,  and  will  most  richly  merit  and 
lastingly  retain  your  confidence.  They  will  be  fiiends  hei«f 
and  friends  for  ever. 
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To  the  neighbourhoods  aroiind  you  you  will  be,  and  will  be 
esteemed,  ben&fiEtctors  and  blessings.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the 
butcast,  the  friendless,  and  the  disconsolate  will  especially  ac- 
knowledge you  as  their  patrons.  Enemies  you  will  find ;  fot 
the  performance  of  your  duty  will  oppose  lust,  and  restrain 
corruption  ;  but  they  will  be  such  enemies,  as,  without  a  total 
change  of  their  character,  a  good  man  would  not  wish  to  be 
his  friends.  Every  vicious  man  will  feel  his  inferiority  to  you 
with  pain,  and  experience  deep  mortification  in  knowing,  that 
he  cannot  look  you  in  the  face  with  a  composed  countenance 
and  steady  eye.  Compare  your  friends  with  your  enemies,  and 
you  will  find  nothing  to  be  regretted. 

Nor  will  you  be  less  useful  to  your  country.  Rational  free- 
dom cannot  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of  Christianity.  Not 
a  proof  is  foujid  in  the  experience,  not  a  probability  is  present- 
^  to  the  judgment  of  man  that  infidelity  can  support  a  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  efBcient  government.  In  this  country, 
the  freest  and  the  happiest  which  the  world  has  hitherto  se^i, 
the  whole  system  of  policy  originated,  has  continued,  and  stands 
on  the  single  basis  of  Christianity.  Good  subjects  have  been 
formed  here  by  forming  good  men,  and  none  but  good  subjects 
can  long  be  governed  by  persuasion.  The  learning,  peace, 
mild  intercourse,  and  universally  happy  state  of  society,  enjoy- 
ed here,  all  own  the  same  origin.  Would  you  preserve  these 
blessings  during  your  own  lives,  would  you  hand  them  down 
to  posterity,  increasing  multitudes  of  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians, and  all  those  who  are,  with  one  voice  tell  you,  *^  Em- 
**  brace  Chriistianity.*" 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  or  my  wish  to  flatter  you 
with  hopes  of  unmingled  hiippiness  on  this  side  of  the  grave: 
This  world  has  ever  been  and  stUl  is  a  vale  of  tears.  Want, 
pain,  sorrow,  disease,  and  death  are  constant  tenants  of  this 
unhappy  soil,  and  frequent  inmates  of  every  human  dwelling. 
To  aid  the  sufferer,  to  sustain  and  to  vanquish  these  unfriendly 
visitors,  Christianity  furnishes  the  peace,  the  patience,  and  the 
fortitude  of  virtue,  the  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin  and  infi- 
nite complacency,  and  the  supporting  hope  of  endless  and  cvct- 
growing  sanctity,  happiness,  and  glory.     In  every  throblnng 
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bosom  she  sings,  ^^  This  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  mo- 
^^  ment,  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall 
"  be  revealed  hereafter.*"  The  song  is  the  song  of  angels;  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  God. 

All  these  alleviations  are,  at  a  stroke,  swept  away  by  the 
besom  of  philosophy.  Like  a  rude,  unfeeling  nurse  she  ap- 
proaches the  bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  and  tells  the  groaning 
suffers  that  he  is  indeed  miserable,  and  that  he  may  quietly 
resolve  to  bear  his  calamities,  for  they  are  irremediable  and 
hopeless.  To  the  despairing  victims  of  want,  infamy,  and  op- 
pression she  extends  her  hand,  empty  of  comfort,  and  passes  by 
on  the  other  side.  The  parent,  overwhelmed  by  woe  for  the 
loss  of  his  only  son,  she  coolly  informs  that  his  tears  and  his 
dghs  are  useless,  for  his  favourite  has  ceased  from  the  light  of 
the  living,  and  vanished  for  ever.  To  the  failing  eye  of  the 
poor,  desponding,  and  expiring  wretch  she  holds  out  her  dark 
lantern,  and  as  the  only  consolation  which  she  can  give,  shows 
him  the  sullen  region  of  annihilation,  destined  to  receive  and 
wrap  him  in  eternal  and  oblivious  night. 

You,  with  the  rest  of  men,  must  suffer  woe.  Poverty  may 
betide,  shame  may  arrest,  pain  may  agonize,  sorrow  may  sink^ 
disease  may  waste,  and  death  will  befal  you.  In  all  these 
evils  you  will  seek  for  consolation,  support,  and  hope.  From 
philosophy  you  will  find  none.  On  that  solemn  day,  which  is 
fast  approaching,  when  you  will  be  extended  upon  the  bed  of 
death,  when  the  physician  has  bidden  you  adieu,  and  your 
friends  are  watching  for  the  parting  gasp,  your  souls  will  cling 
to  existence,  will  pant  for  relief,  and  will  search  the  universe 
for  a  gUmmering  of  hope.  Should  philosophy  have  been  your 
bosom  companion,  and  tbe  arm  on  which  you  have  finally  rest- 
ed, you  will  then  know  what  it  is  to  have  renounced  religion, 
to  look  back  on  a  life  of  sin  with  agony,  and  forward  to  a  world 
of  suspense  with  horror.  Christianity,  sighing  her  last  fare- 
well,  and  dropping  her  parting  tear,  will  retire  in  silence  and 
sorrow,  and  will  mourn  with  deep  compassion,  that,  forlorn  and 
dreadful  as  was  your  lot,  you  would  not  suffer  her  to  allay  your 
misery,  and  with  the  lamp  of  hope  light  you  through  your  me- 
Imcboly  path  into  the  world  of  future  being, 
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Religion,  on  the  contrary,  feels  and  proves  a  regard  fer  the 
sorrows  of  man  infinitely  more  tender,  soothing,  and  support- 
ing. Like  the  fiibled  power  of  inchantment,  she  changes  the 
thorny  couch  into  a  bed  of  down,  doses  with  a  touch  the 
Wounds  of  the  soul,  and  converts  a  wilderness  of  woe  into  the 
borders  of  paradise.  MHienever  you  are  forced  to  drink  the 
cup  of  bitterness,  mercy,  at  her  call,  will  stand  by  your  sidei 
and  mingle  sweetness  with  the  draught ;  while,  with  a  voice 
of  mildness  and  consolation,  she  will  whisper  to  you,  that  die 
potion,  though  unpleasant,  is  necessary  and  balsamic;  that 
you  have  diseases  to  be  removed,  and  morbid  principles  to  be 
exterminated;  and  that  the  impalatable  administration  will 
assuredly  establish  in  you  health  immortal.  The  same  sweet- 
ener of  life  win  accothpany  you  to  the  end,  and,  seating  her- 
self by  your  dying  bed,  will  draw  aside  the  curtains  of  eternity, 
will  bid  you  IHl  your  closing  eyes  on  the  end  of  sorrow,  pain^ 
and  care,  and  in  the  opened  gates  of  peace  and  glory  will 
point  to  you,  in  full  view,  the  fiiends  of  Christ  wailing  to  hail 
your  arrival. 

That  Christianity  gives  all  these  blessings,  and  gives  them 
certainly ;  that  it  produces  no  loss  and  great  gain  in  the  jxe- 
sent  world ;  that  it  makes  nothing  worse,  and  every  thing  bet- 
ter ;  is  clearly  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  sys* 
tern.  The  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises,  contain  and  se- 
cure all  this,  and  much  more.  At  the  same  time,  every 
Christian  is  a  witness  to  this  truth.  Every  Christian  has,  l^ 
experience,  known  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and,  by  the  same  ex* 
perience  also,  has  known  the  pleasures  of  religion.  To  what- 
ever degree,  therefore,  his  experience  has  extended,  he  is  a 
complete  judge  of  both.  Many,  very  many  Christians  have 
also  fiilly  enjoyed  the  highest  pleasures  of  science  «id  intd* 
iect,  and  are  of  course  unexceptionable  judges  of  these  plea- 
sures. But  no  Christian  was  ever  found,  who  for  a  moment 
admitted  that  any  pleasures  were  to  be  compared  with  diose  of 
refigion ;  not  one,  who  would  not  say,  that  for  the  loss  of  reli- 
^on  worlds  would  be  a  poor  compensation.  In  every  other 
case  this  evidence  would  be  acknowledged  as  complete.  Nor 
is  it  balanced  or  lessened  by  any  contrary  eridence.    InCdda 
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have  never  tasted  the  pleasures  of  teligion,  and,  in  the  dedsion 
of  this  question,  are  therefore  without  a  voice. 

With  these  blessings  in  view,  you  will,  I  trust,  without  a 
sigh,  leave  to  the  infidel  his  peculiar  gratifications.  In  every 
innocent  enjoyment  you  can  partake  at  least  as  largely  as  he. 
You  will  not  therefore  repine  that  you  cannot  shine  at  a 
horse-race,  bet  at  a  cockpit,  win  at  a  gaming-table,  riot  at  the 
board  of  intemperance,  drink  deep  at  the  midnight  debauch, 
or  steal  to  infamous  enjo3rments  at  the  brodieL 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  yet  to  be  suggest* 
ed ;  a  consideration  infinitely  awful  and  glorious.  There  may 
be  an  hereafter.  There  may  be  a  future  judgment,  a  future 
retribution.  The  course  of  sin,  begun  here,  may  continue 
for  ever.  The  seed  of  virtue,  sown  in  the  present  world,  and 
raised  to  a  young  and  feeble  stem,  may  be  destined  to  growth 
immortal.  The  misery  produced  here  by  sin  may  be  unceas- 
ingly generated  by  the  same  wretched  cause,  through  ages 
which  cannot  end.  The  peace  and  joy  which  virtue  creates 
during  this  transient  life,  the  same  Ulustrious  power  may  ex- 
pand and  prolong  through  an  ever-enlarging  progress. 

What  the  natural  eye  thus  sees  with  dim  and  probable  vu 
sion,  Christianity,  possessed  of  superior  optics,  discerns  and 
promises  with  clear  prophetic  certainty.  Endless  death  and 
endless  life  are  written  in  full  and  glowing  characters  in  the 
book,  sealed  to  unenlightened  and  unassisted  men  with  seven 
seals.  That  book  a  hand  infinite  and  supreme  unrolls  to  every 
humble,  penitent,  believing  mind,  and  discloses  to  the  enrap- 
tured view  the  page  of  eternity,  on  which  things  divine  and 
immortal  are  pendlled  with  sun-beams.  A  residence  finished 
with  infinite  workmanship,  employments  pure  and  ravishing, 
a  character  completely  dignified  and  lovely,  companions  the 
first  and  best  in  the  universe,  a  system  of  providence  composed 
wholly  of  good,  refining,  Mcendingy  and  brightening  for  ever, 
and  a  Ood  seen,  known,  and  enjoyed  in  all  his  combined  per- 
fbction,  are  there  drawn  in  colours  of  light  and  life. 

In  the  same  volume  is  disclosed  by  the  same  hand  the  im- 
mense woe  destined  to  rewaid  the  perpetration  of  iniquity,  vo- 
luntaiy  bfindness,  and  immoveable  impenitence.    Allured  and 
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ohanned  by  supreme  endearments  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind 
is,  on  the  other,  equally  awakened  and  alarmed.  Good  and 
evil  passing  conception,  passing  limits,  are  offered  to  the 
choice ;  and  by  that  choice  alone  the  good  may  be  secured, 
and  evil  avoided  for  ever. 

With  respect  to  these  amazing  things  philosophy  knows  no- 
thing, threatens  nothing,  promises  nothing.  To  philosophy 
the  invisible  world  is  an  unknown  vast,  over  which,  like  the 
raven  sent  out  of  the  ark,  she  wanders  with  a  wearied  wing, 
s^king  rest  and  finding  none.  To  her  exploring  eye  the  uni- 
verse is  one  immense  unfathomable  ocean.  Above,  around, 
beneath,  all  is  doubt,  anxiety,  and  despair.  Her  accounts  are, 
'  like  her  views,  uncertain  and  conjectural  only,  the  foundations 
of  no  assent,  no  satisfaction.  If  you  adhere  to  them,  you  can- 
not gain,  and  you  may  infinitely  lose.  An  infinite  difference 
of  possible  good  and  evil,  therefore,  demands  your  adoption  of 
Christianity.  I  need  not  place  the  subject  on  higher  ground. 
To  every  thinking  man  there  is  here  a  motive  infinite  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  and  reject  infidel  philosophy. 

If  there  is  a  God,  (and  that  there  is  is  more  certain  and 
evident  than  that  there  is  any  being  beside  one^s  self,)  he  is 
doubtless  perfect  in  holiness,  as  well  as  in  power  and  know- 
ledge. With  holy  or  virtuous  creatures  he  must  of  course  be 
pleased ;  because  holiness  is  obedience  to  his  will,  and  because 
it  is  a  resemblance  to  his  character.  As  he  must  be  pleased 
with  his  own  character,  so  he  must  be  pleased  with  his  crea- 
tures whenever  they  possess  a  character  similar  to  his  own. 
That  he  should  not  be  pleased  to  have  his  will  obeyed  is  im- 
possible. The  very  supposition,  that  the  ruler  has  a  will,  in- 
volves in  it  necessarily  that  he  must  be  pleased  to  be  obeyed. 
AH  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  all  the  precepts,  are  summed 
up  in  this  memorable  sentence,  *^  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  the  Lord 
**  your  God  am  holy.*"  To  accomplish  holiness  or  virtue  in 
man  is  the  single  end  of  the  Christian  system.  Christianity 
therefore  teaches,  enjoins,  and  with  infinite  motives  pursuea 
what  reason  dictates,  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  man.  But  in 
all  this  infidel  philosophy  has  no  part,  nor  lot,  nor  memorial. 

Thus,  in  every  view,  the  state  and  the  prospects  of  the 
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Christian  are  full  of  comfort,  peace,  and  hope,  of  medicines 
for  grief,  and  seasonings  for  joy.  The  present  state  of  the  in- 
fidel is  destitute  of  both,  and  prospects  he  has  none.  Here, 
the  religion  of  the  Christian  brings  with  it,  in  hand,  worth,  use- 
fulness, and  dignity ;  and  hereafter,  in  bright  reversion,  and 
through  an  interminable  progress,  life,  wisdom,  virtue,  happi- 
ness, and  glory.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  him 
here  no  enjoyment,  and  robs  him  of  the  chief  support  of  suf- 
fering ;  and,  beyond  the  grave,  plunders  him  of  heaven,  and 
consigns  him  to  annihilation  and  despair.* 

*  Since  these  discouises  were  sent  to  the  press,  I  have  seen  a  work  lately 
published  in  Great  Britain,  and  republished  in  America,  written  by  J.  Robi* 
son,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Se- 
cretary of  the  Royal  Society  in  that  city,  and  intituled,  A  Conspiracy  against 
all  the  Goremmcnts  and  Reh'gions  in  Europe.  In  this  work  the  reader  n»y 
see  the  dangers  of  infidel  philosophy  set  in  the  strongest  light  possible.  He 
may  see  a  plan  formed,  and  to  an  alarming  degree  executed,  for  exterminating 
Christianity,  natural  religion,  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  moral  obligation ;  for  rooting  out  of  the  world  civil  and  domestic 
government,  the  right  of  property,  marriage,  natural  affection,  chastity,  and 
decency ;  and  in  a  word  for  destroying  whatever  is  virtuous,  refined,  or  desir- 
able, and  introducing  again  universal  savageness  and  brutism.  All  this  is  to 
be  done  under  the  pretence  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  of  giving  mankind* 
liberty  and  equality.  By  this  mask  is  carefully  concealed  the  true  end,  which 
is  no  less  than  to  reduce  the  whole  human  race  under  a  complete  subjugatioQ 
to  these  philosophers ;  a  subjugation  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body. 


SERMON  XXI. 


LIFE— A  RACE. 


To  tbe  Gondkbtes  for  the  BBCcalauieate  in  1799,  1806»  and  1818. 
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^  Kmm>  ye  noii  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  rwa  ally  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  f    So  run^  that  ye  may  obtain.'" 


Ths  chapter,  of  which  these  words  are  a  part,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  answering  certain  objections  made  against  St.  Paul  by 
some  individuals  of  the  Corinthian  church.  These  persons, 
having  formed  themselves  into  a  party  against  their  brethren, 
undertook  to  deny  the  apostleship  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  among 
other  things,  objected  against  him  that  he  did  not  receive  a 
support  from  the  Christians  of  that  city  while  labouring  there 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  This,  they  insinuated,  he  durst 
not  do,  because  he  was  not  truly  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  was 
conscious  that  he  had  no  right  to  receive  a  maintenance  from 
those  to  whom  he  ministered.  However  strange  it  may  seem 
to  us,  this  objection  was  not  without  weight  among  the  Corin- 
thians, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  distinrb  the  peace  of  their 
church,  and  to  unsettle  among  them  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle.  He  therefore  replies  to  it  in  form ;  and,  a&er  assert- 
ing his  absolute  right  to  all  the  privileges  claimed  by  any  of 
the  Apostles,  declares  to  them  the  true  reasons  of  his  conduct 
These,  summarily,  amounted  to  this  general  one,  that  he  ex- 
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pected  in  this  manner  to  increase  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  to  difiiise  more  widely  the  glory  and  blessings 
of  Christ.  To  illustrate  this  conduct  of  his,  and  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  and  credibility  of  his  declarations,  he  reminds 
them  that  their  own  countrymen  underwent  great  self-denial 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Isthmian  games,  celebrated  in  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  and  strove  in  them  with  excessive  exer* 
dons  merely  to  gain  a  crown  of  pine  twigs.  It  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  thought  strange,  that  he  for  a  crown  of  glory  in  the 
heavens  should  undergo  even  greater  self-denial. 

The  occasion  furnished  by  this  allusion  he  seised,  as  he  did 
every  other,  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  Christianity.  His  own 
example  in  this  m^hty  concern  he  presses  upon  them,  and 
urges  them  to  strive  with  the  like  vigorous  efforts  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  immortal  prise.  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  combatants  ran  in  their  races  for  a  fadkig  garland, 
and  for  honour  equally  perishing,  he  urges  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  similar  eagerness  in  the  Christian  race,  of  which 
the  reward  was  a  crown  of  eternal  glory.  To  encourage  them 
still  further,  he  reminds  them  that  of  aU  those  who  ran  in  the 
6ta£um,  one  only  gained  the  prize ;  while,  in  the  Christian 
race,  all  who  ran  with  due  earnestness  would  win,  and  none 
but  the  slothful  and  careless  would  lose  the  destined  crown. 

The  youths,  who  are  now  about  to  leave  finally  this  place  of 
education,  are  all  adventurers  on  the  stadium  of  life,  and  are 
just  entering  upon  the  race.  Endeared  to  me  by  many  con- 
siderations, particularly  by  my  intimate  and  long-continued 
connection  with  them,  and  by  their  amiable  and  respectful 
behaviour,  and  honourable  improvement  in  Jeaming  and 
science,  they  claim  my  best  advice  and  wishes,  and  ardent 
prayers  for  their  welfare.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  it  can- 
not fafl  to  be  useful  for  me  to  give,  and  for  them  affectionately 
to  receive,  the  monition,  that  of  such  adventures  some  at  least 
lose  the  prize  for  which  they  run ;  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  a 
timely  exhortation  to  them,  so  to  run  that  they  may  obtain. 

To  render  the  monition  here  proposed  as  impressive  as  may 
be,  and  to  produce  practical  conviction  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  Ae  truth  whidi  it  contains,  perhaps  nothing  will 
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be  more  advantageous  than  a  Bunimary  exhibition  of  the  dif- 
ferent courses  pursued  by  different  adventurers,  t(^ther  with 
the  attendants  and  consequences  of  their  conduct. 

Youths,  when  they  leave  this  seminary,  become  divided 
and  distributed  throughout  Ufe  by  their  diflTerent  professions. 
If  the  professions  adopted  are  honest  and  useful,  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  of  no  sierious  importance.  A  man  may 
fill  up  his  days  with  usefulness  in  any  such  profession,  and  of 
course  may  act  well  the  part  assigned  him  by  his  Maker. 
Among  those  who  enter  into  such  professions,  very  different 
conduct  is  however  found,  accompanied  by  very  difierent 
characters  and  circumstances,  and  terminated  by  very  different 
ends. 

One,  whose  life  began  with  the  same  prospects  and  the  same 
hopes  which  were  spread  before  his  companions,  commences 
his  career  with  the  predominating  love  of  ease,  and  under  the 
jmwerful  influence  of  sloth.  Labour  of  the  hands  is  naturally 
itksome  to  man  ;  and  labour  of  the  mind,  to  which  students 
are  usually  destined  through  life,  is  still  more  irksome.  To 
most  men  habit  only  can  make  this  kind  of  labour  agreeable. 
Habit  can  overcome  every  antipathy,  can  change  reluctance 
into  voluntary  effort,  transmute  pain  into  pleasure,  and  convert 
the  man  almost  into  a  new  being.  Especially  can  these  chan- 
ges be  accomplished  by  habits  begun  in  youth,  during  the 
existence  of  that  flexibility  of  character  which  prepares  the 
mind  for  an  easy  entrance  upon  any  course  to  which  it  is 
directed..  When  sober  and  constant  application  is  at  this 
period  rendered  habitual,  all  the  original  reluctance  to  it  will 
vanish,  and  the  pain  with  which  it  was  attended  wiU  be  changed 
into  pleasure.  ^ 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  uniformly  the  fact  Of 
those  who  leave  this  seat  of  education  yearly,  some  at  least 
cany  away  their  original  aversion  to  industry,  increased  and 
livetted  by  four  years^  indulgence  in  sloth.  The  evil,  in  this 
case,  is  ccNnmonly  beyond  a  cure.  Whatever  employment 
they  choose,  they  can  endure  neither  the  toil  of  preparing 
themselves  for  it,  nor  the  irksomeness  of  discharging  the  du^ 
ties  which  it  demands.     Ambition,  the  love  of  wealth,  and  the 
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sense  of  duty  are  all  oTerpowered  by  the  dislike  of  application. 
The  hope  of  eminence  is,  in  the  minds  of  such  persons,  relin- 
quished with  no  great  reluctance  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
wish  for  it  extinguished  at  a  period  not  very  &r  advanced. 
The  company  of  those  who  are  already  eminent,  and  of  those 
who  promise  to  be  eminent,  is  yielded,  with  now  and  then  a 
pang  perhaps,  for  the  society  of  men  of  an  inferior  character, 
and  this  society  soon  after  for  companions  still  more  humble. 
As  the  greater  part  of  mankind  hare  some  degree  of  energy, 
and  make  exertions  of  some  importance,  the  slothful  man, 
unable  to  continue  where  any  degree  of  vigour  is  found,  slides 
down,  from  a  total  want  of  both,  through  one  gradation  of  life 
after  another,  because  he  has  not  sufficient  resolution,  and 
cannot  make  sufficient  effi;)rt8  to  keep  himself  in  any  gradation. 
All  industrious  men  despise  sloth,  and  no  man  can  bear  to 
continue  where  he  is  despised.  A  sense  of  the  contempt  which 
the  slothful  man  meets  on  account  of  his  predominating  cha- 
racter increases  the  rapidity  of  his  descent,  for  it  renders  him 
willing  to  leave  a  station  in  which,  and  companions  from  whom 
he  is  perpetually  exposed  to  this  cutting  humiliation.  Within 
a  short  time,  therefore,  he  arrives  at  the  bottom. 
'  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all,  or  even  the  worst  of 
his  degradation.  His  sloth  is  gross  vice  in  itself,  and  emi- 
nently the  object  of  the  disesteem  of  the  worthy,  and  the  scorn 
of  the  worthless.  The  contempt  which  he  experiences,  he 
feels  himself  to  deserve.  To  every  testimony  against  his  use- 
less life  conscience  joins  her  solemn  amen,  and  his  heart  with 
shame  and  silence  confesses,  that  the  finger  of  derision  is 
deservedly  pointed  at  him.  A  mere  drone  in  the  hive,  he 
lives  only  on  the  labours  of  others.  Irresistible  evidence  forces 
him  to  know  himself,  and  to  discern  that  others  know  him  to 
be  a  mere  burden  hanging  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  indus- 
try, a  nuisance  to  his  neighbourhood  which  every  man  wishes 
to  see  removed.  Poor  he  is  of  course,  and  that  when  all  men 
see  that  he  might  have  possessed  at  least  a  competence.  Ig- 
norant he  is,  when  all  men  see  that  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  learned.  Despicable  he  is,  when  even  himsdf  feels,  and 
often  feels  with  a  sting,  that  he  might  have  sustained  an  hon- 


oumble  chancter;  but  he  wrapped  his  talents  in  a  napkini 
and  buried  them  in  the  earth. 

In  the  meantime,  his  sloth  is  a  fruitful  source  of  other  vices. 
To  gam  the  subsistence  and  the  comforts  which  honestly  flow 
from  industry  only,  he  is  driven  to  a  succession  of  shifts  and 
dangerous  expedients.  Fraud  and  Msehood  ever  stand  at  th^ 
elbow,  court  the  attention,  and  cUim  the  guidance  of  every 
lasy  man.  These  sedulous  companions,  whose  services  are 
always  spontaneously  oiFered,  multiply  magnificent  promises, 
but  regularly  forget  to  fulfil  them.  StiU,  from  the  apostacy  of 
man  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been  trusted  of  course  by 
every  votary  of  sloth,  and  have  uniformly  deceived  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  trusted.  Gambling,  sharping,  swindr 
ling,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  foii^ery,  and  counterfeiting  the 
currency  of  their  country  are  the  deplorable  expedients  to 
which  lazy  men  usually  betake  themselves  in  their  progress, 
and  some  or  other  of  which  are  the  ultimate  resort  of  every 
lasy  man.  All  these  increase  the  guilt,  and  thicken  the  infamy 
which  form  his  character,  and  every  one  helps  him  forward 
towards  detestation,  voluntary  exile,  the  pillory,  the  jail,  and 
the  gibbet. 

In  this  world  he  looks  around  him  in  vain  for  something  to 
.relieve,  console,  and  sustain  his  ninking  mind.  Every  eye  in* 
forms  him  that  he  has  lost  the  esteem,  forfeited  the  kindness, 
and  earned  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-men.  To  the  future  world 
he  dares  not  look ;  for  he  has  violated  every  moral  rule,  and 
perverted  the  great  end  of  his  being,  usefulness  in  the  creation 
of  God.  Thus  his  way  through  life  is  a  hedge  of  thorns ;  and, 
although  it  originally  seemed  right,  or  at  least  agreeable  to 
him,  yet  the  end  thereof  is  a  bitter  death. 

A  second,  starUng  from  the  same  goal,  devotes  himself  to 
the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which  flow  from  property 
freely  expended.  Persons  of  this  description  are  usually  heirs 
of  large  estates,  and  are  gained  up,  either  through  n^igence 
or  design,  in  the  belief  that  their  parents  have  amassed  enot^h 
to  fiimish  them  with  the  means  of  living  in  mere  gratification* 
Others,  in  their  opinion,  were  bom  to  labour  and  acquire; 
while  themselves  came  into  the  worid  only  to  enjoy.    Happy 
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IB  their  destiny  beyond  the  common  lot,  they  fisel  themaclyes 
to  have  ehided  the  curse  denounced  against  man,  and  to  be 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  in  whose  behalf  the  common 
doom  is  reversed.  To  others,  indeed,  the  earth  stiU  labours 
under  the  original  sentence,  and  brings  forth  nothing  but 
thorns  and  thistles.  But  to  them  its  spontaneous  producdons 
are  only  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  spices ;  the  sillcs  of  China, 
the  gold  of  Mexico,  and  the  diamonds  of  Golconda.  Almost 
all  others  are  still  compelled  to  eat  their  bread  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  ;  but  a  milder  planet  was  lord  of  the  ascendant 
at  their  birth,  and  destined  them  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  sport, 
to  repose  on  down,  to  feed  only  on  dainties,  to  dwell  in  villas, 
to  walk  in  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  to  roll  through  life  on 
wheels  of  splendour.  To  others  the  world  is  still  a  vale  of 
tears ;  but  to  them  has  resumed  the  beauty,  the  fragrance, 
and  the  raptures  of  Eden.  Suns  for  them  are  to  rise  and  set 
without  a  doud,  and  spring  to  dance  at  the  head  of  none  but 
serene  and  sportive  seasons.  Whatever  storms  may  beat, 
whatever  ills  may  betide  others  through  the  ocean  of  life,  their 
back  is  to  be  wafted  by  zephyrs  only,  and  to  glide  over  a  se- 
rene and  glassy  surfieu^e  to  the  fortunate  islands. 

A  life  of  ple<»ure  is  always  more  costly  than  its  votary  ex- 
pects. Should  he  arrange  his  expenses  carefully  within  his 
property,  he,  nevertheless,  will  regularly  find  them  greater 
than  his  calculations.  When  he  begins  his  course,  he  is  in- 
variably ignorant  that  his  wishes  will  enlarge  with  every  gra< 
tification ;  and  that  such  wishes,  when  they  arise,  will  appear 
as  rational,  and  as  proper  to  be  gratified,  as  those  which  pre. 
ceded.  Originally,  nothing  would  have  persuaded  him,  that 
what  he  then  thought  extravagance  and  folly  would,  at  a 
foture  season,  engross  his  serious  pursuit.  Yet,  when  his 
wishes  have  expanded  by  a  course  of  indulgence,  he  will  feel 
the  gratification  of  these  to  be  equaUy  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary with  those  of  any  former  period.  Hence,  his  expenses, 
increasing  continually  with  his  desires,  will  advance  with  m 
progress  of  which  he  did  not  form  a  conception.  His  house, 
his  gardens,  his  equipage,  his  table,  his  amusements,  will  all 
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demand  sums  greater  than  his  estimate ;  and  his  property  will 
of  course  vanish  more  rapidly  than  he  ever  imagitied. 

Of  such  profusion  the  end  is  easily  foreseen  by  all  but  him- 
self. By  himself  it  would  be  foreseen,  did  he  not,  as  millions 
have  done  before  him,  overrate  his  own  skill  iii  conducting  the 
business  of  life,  and  find  in  his  peculiar  prudence  and  forecast 
ample  security  against  the  ruin  which  has  so  generally  befidlen 
others.  Thus,  dthough  he  is  marked  out  by  every  other  eye 
as  the  certain  vicdm  of  destruction,  he  is  advancing  in  his  own 
opinion  merely  to  superior  and  exquisite  enjoyment;  and, 
whenever  he  is  alarmed  by  occasional  warnings  of  his  danger, 
he  finds  a  safe  as  well  as  comfortable  reAige  in  the  very  pleas- 
ing conviction,  that  he  is  wiser  than  any  who  have  gone  before 
him. 

The  career  of  profusion,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  of  enjoyment, 
is  rarely  long :  God  has  not  destined  so  useless  a  course  of 
life  to  last.  Health  usually  fails  soon,  and  property  much 
sooner.  To  decline,  in  any  serious  respect,  is  painful  to  the 
very  nature  of  intelligent  beings;  and  peculiarly  so  to  those 
who  have  brought  the  evil  upon  themselves*  No  small  suffer- 
ing is  experienced  from  the  mere  decay  of  our  circumstances 
and  enjoyments,  when  witnessed,  as  it  ever  must  be,  by  those 
around  us.  A  gloomy  humiliation  here  enters  the  heart ;  and 
no  preconcertion  can  prevent  so  unwelcome  an  intruder.  Tl^ 
pity  of  the  humane,  the  contempt  of  the  severe,  and  the  ma- 
lignant satisfaction  of  the  envious,  all  join  to  increase  the  dis- 
tress ;  nor  can  any  means  of  defence  against  such  enemies  be 
found.  Scorn  is  an  assailant  which  forces  every  pass,  and 
surmounts  every  bulwark.  But  the  prodigal  is  naked  both  of 
arms  and  fortresses.  In  disappointment,  poverty,  and  the  loss 
of  pleasure,  now  by  habit  become  necessary  to  his  comfott, 
and  perhaps  to  his  life ;  in  the  anxiety  to  provide,  and  the 
despair  of  providing,  means  of  future  indulgence ;  in  the 
hopeless  state  of  his  ruined  affairs,  and  the  conscious  certainty 
of  having  no  means  of  retrieving  them  ;  he  finds  evils  more 
ntunerous  and  powerful  than  he  knows  how  to  encounter.  His 

family  ftimishes  new  and  vast  additions  to  his  misery.    A  beg^- 
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gared  wife,  beggared  by  himself;  children  trained  to  pleasure 
and  profusion,  idleness  and  vice,  taught  to  cherish  eager  ex- 
pectations, that  to-morrow  will  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abun- 
dant, and  consequently  prepared  for  nothing  but  guilt,  de- 
spair, and  ruin ;  halls  emptied,  or  soon  to  be  emptied,  of  the 
gilded  and  buzzing  trains  heretofore  fluttering  in  the  beams  of 
his  prosperity  ;  lands  mortgaged  to  those  whom  he  habitually 
despised,  as  dull,  ploddiilg  wretches,  destitute  of  sense  and 
spirit;  buildings,  ftimiture,  horses,  and  carriages,  destined 
speedily  to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer ;  cloud  his  eye  with 
gloom,  sink  his  heart,  benumb  his  resolution,  and  proclaim  in 
his  ear,  ^^  thou  art  numbered  and  finished.^ 

In  addition  to  all  these  things,  he  is  daily  and  irresistibly 
forced  to  remember,  that  his  calamities  are  the  fruit  of  his  own 
folly  and  guilt.  The  supreme  supports  of  su£Pering  are  deriv- 
ed from  our  own  minds,  and  from  our  Creator.  With  God  he 
has  had  no  other  correspondence  beside  saying  to  him,  depart 
from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  In  his 
own  mind  he  finds  nothing  registered  on  which  he  can  fasten 
for  consolation.  No  useful  labours  for  himself,  his  family,  or 
mankind,  recur  to  yield  him  conscious  dignity.  No  ixmocence 
of  life  brightens  the  page  of  memory.  No  self  approbation 
illumines  the  dark  melancholy  chambers  of  the  soul.  No 
recollected  offices  of  kindness,  justice,  and  faithfulness,  shed  a 
lustre  over  the  black  records  of  idleness,  sensuality,  and  profu- . 
sion.  The  only  account  which  he  can  find  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  is  an  account  of  wasted  talents,  squandered 
wealth,  a  ruined  family,  a  forgotten  soul,  and  a  general  course 
of  madness  and  sin.  Thus,  a  mere  nuisance  to  the  world,  a 
spot  in  the  creation  of  God,  he  is  wiped  out  by  the  hand  of 
death,  and  goes  to  receive  his  reward. 

A  third,  differing  greatly  from  those  already  described,  and 
prompted  either  by  a  remembrance  of  the  lowly  station  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  lived,  or  by  the  opposite  influence  of 
family  distinction,  sets  out  in  life  with  a  professed  determina- 
tion to  be  great.  At  a  distance  before  him,  but  in  clear  and 
certaui  prospect,  he  sees  suffirages,  fiime,  office,  and  power, 
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glittering  with  inherent  and  fascinadng  splendour.  In  the 
histories  which  he  reads,  in  the  conversation  which  he  hears, 
and  in  the  observation  with  which  he  regards  human  life,  he 
finds  none  worthy  of  being  imitated  or  envied  bende  those 
who  are  renowned  for  learning,  eloquence,  popularity,  station, 
and  power ;  and  nothing  worthy  of  his  Wishes  or  his  labours, 
except  the  talents  which  they  possessed,  and  tlie  rewards  which 
they  gained. 

The  hope  of  applause  makes  his  pulse  beat  and  his  blood 
thrill  with  increased  emotion ;  and  the  prospect  of  distinction 
animates  every  power  and  quickens  every  efibrt  To  study, 
to  toil,  to  watch,  and  to  weary  himself,  is  all  considered  by 
him  as  the  proper  and  cheap  purchase  of  fame ;  and  many 
years  seem  to  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  by  which  he  is 
drawn  to  this  enchanting  beauty. 

The  success  of  every  preceding  candidate  stimulates  him 
to  new  and  more  ardent  exertions ;  the  approach  of  every  one 
behind  him  sounds  an  alarm  in  his  ears ;  and  the  appearance 
of  every  rival  makes  this  heart  throb  with  mingled  emotions  of 
envy  and  apprehension.  In  the  company  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready great,  he  loves  always  to  be  found.  The  actions  of  the 
great  only  he  loves  to  rehearse,  and  the  opinions  of  the  great 
only  be  loves  to  adopt.  Ever  on  the  chase,  he  considers  aU 
obstacles  merely  as  difficulties  gloriously' to  be  overcome;  sees 
ways  to  rise,  from  which  more  quiet  minds  would  turn  back 
discouraged ;  and  thrives  on  the  opposition,  envy,  and  oblo- 
quy which  fills  his  more  timid  companions  with  pain  and  terror. 
The  lowly,  the  meek,  the  ordinary,  are  to  -him  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  remembrance ;  and  the  paths  of  still  and  modest 
life  present  neither  prospects  kior  entertainments  sufficient  to 
invite  his  attention  or  his  inquiry. 

On  a  spirit  like  this,  and  on  exertions  such  as  these,  success 
very  frequently  attends.  The  industry  and  efforts  which  he 
employs  are  worthy  of  nobler  ends,  and  of  minds  directed  by 
sublimer  views ;  and  often  forcibly  reprove  the  sloth  of  those 
who  labour  for  a  wreath  which  fadeth  not  away.  The  know- 
ledge, the  eloquence,  the  influence  which  he  covets,  may  be 
acquired,  suffrages  may  be  gained,  distinction  may  be  achiev- 
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ed,  and  offices  may  be  won,  by  the  diligent  and  strenuous  ad- 
vepturer.  With  these,  fame  also  not  unfirequently  waits  to 
present  with  a  willing  hand  the  laurel  which  glistens  with  so 
enchanting  a  yerdure. 

I  have  chosen  to  represent  him  as  crowned  with  success, 
because  success  frequently  crowns  those  who  so  ardently  strive; 
because  it  is  invariably  promised  to  themselves  by  men  of  this 
character ;  and  because  it  will  be  useful  to  grant  here  to  the 
votary  of  ambition  all  which,  under  the  influence  of  common 
sobriety,  he  can  hope  to  attain.  Were  less  granted,  he  would 
not  feel  as  if  his  own  case  w^ re  even  glanced  at ;  for  he  is  as^ 
.aured  that  the  amplest  success  will  reward  him.  Were  I  not 
to  grant  all  which  ambition  ever  gains,  the  real  good  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  real  wisdom  of  being  ambitious,  would  here  nei- 
ther be  acknowledged  nor  seen. 

But  success  in  this  course  of  life  is  rarely  uniform  or  last- 
ing. From  the  pleasure  found  in  change,  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  humbling  those  who  are  already  exalted,  and  at  times, 
perhaps,  from  the  more  generous  propensity  to  fistvour  such  as 
are  young,  mankind  love  to  reward  new  adventurers.  A  new 
star  attracts  a  thousand  eyes,  and  employs  a  thousand  tongues; 
while  those  to  whose  brilliance  we  have  been  accustomed  shine 
unseen  and  unr^arded.  A  comet  sets  the  world  a-gape; 
while  the  planets,  the  moon,  and  even  the  sun,  roll  round 
their  orbits,  and  see  mankind  quietly  occupied  by  their  usual 
business,  or  more  quietly  buried  in  sleep. 

Of  long  continued  splendour  we  become  weary ;  the  six 
months  day  at  the  pole  is  too  fixed  and  unchanging  a  lustre 
for  mortal  eyes.  The  fall  of  one,  long  elevated,  frimishes  an 
agreeable  and  bustling  tale  for  many  months,  and  opens  a 
cheering  hope  of  future  advancement  to  such  as  are  beginning 
to  rise. 

A  malignant  pleasure  also,  disreputaUe  as  the  assertion 
may  be  thought  to  human  nature,  is  but  too  frequently  felt, 
when  we  see  persons  distinguished  by  eminence  of  character, 
and  exalted  statiims,  lowered  to  the  common  level  We  feel 
naturally,  although  shamefully  gratified,  to  see  our  superiors  as 
low  as  ourselves,  and  all  the  painful  emotions  excited  by  their 
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superiority  finally  removed.  No  plant  thrives  in  a  perpetual 
shade.  No  man  feels  his  strength  or  his  consequence  beneath  the 
loftier  boughs  of  his  neighbour.  When,  therefore,  the  votary  of 
ambition  has  risen  to  enviable  distinction ;  when  the  ardour  of 
assisting  him  has  cooled ;  when  his  rise  has  ceased  to  be  a  no- 
velty and  a  source  of  pleasure ;  when  his  efforts  are  no  longer 
considered  as  the  result  of  youthful  and  generous  emulation, 
and  begin  to  be  viewed  as  the  rank  ambition  of  designing  ma- 
turity ;  and  when  he  is  felt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who 
follow ;  multitudes  who  once  helped  to  raise  him  will  unite  to 
hasten  his  decline ;  and  every  ear  which  has  grown  dull'  in 
hearing  his  praises,  will  be  roused  with  new  pleasure  by  the 
story  (^  his  fall. 

.All  these  things  will  also  be  enhanced  by  the  conduct  and 
the  disposition  which  he  has  exhibited  during  his  elevation. 
Ambition  and  pride  are  twia  passions,  and  usually  exist  in  the 
same  breast,  at  least  in  different  circumstances.  The  rising 
man  is  chiefly  ambitious  ;  when  risen  he  is  proud.  No  pas- 
sion is  more  blind  or  selfish  than  pride ;  none  more  unreason- 
able or  more  impatiently  endured.  It  is  always  insolent ;  it 
is  usually  unfeeling.  Every  man  whom  he  has  injured  or 
overlooked,  or  in  whose  way  to  distinction  he  has  stood;  every 
sufferer  by  his  insolence,  selfishness,  or  neglect ;  will  lend  a 
cheerful  hand  to  thrust  him  down ;  busily  rehearse  the  news  of 
his  disgrace ;  and  gather  around  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
triumphing  over  his  ruin. 

A  fourth,  of  still  different  character,  rejects  with  loathing 
so  uncertain,  so  dependent,  so  anxious  a  life  as  that  of  ambi- 
tion. "  Honour,"  he  shrewdly  remarks,  "  is  a  mere  bubble  ; 
"  painted  indeed  with  every  brilliant  colour,  but  fitted  only  to 
^'  allure  the  gaze  of  children.  Popularity  is  the  mere  breath 
*^  of  a  giddy  multitude,  blowing  in  quick  succession  heat  and 
cold  from  the  same  mouth.  The  wish  for  sufirage  begins 
in  weakness,  proceeds  from  art,  fraud,  and  anxiety,  and  ends 
in  disappointment  and  disgrace.  Office  is  a  mere  bed  of 
^*  thorns,  on  which  a  man  can  never  be  at  ease,  and  on  which 
"  he  can  turn  himself  only  with  increased  pain.     Public  sup- 
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port  is  always  lean,  and  insufficient  for  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic living  necessarily  great ;  and  even  that  support  is  given 
with  grudging,  and  enjoyed  only  with  obloquy.  To  such 
dependence  I  cannot  submit.  In  the  meantime,  little  or 
nothing  is  gained  after  all  the  toil  and  pains  undergone  to 
acquire  popular  favour,  beside  ingratitude,  murmuring,  and 

**  slander.  Nations  are  never  grateful.  To  those  who  have 
served  them  the  most,  they  are  the  most  unkind,  and  fre- 
quently reward  their  chief  benefactors  only  with  the  grossest 
abuse.      Nay,  the  very   persons  who  to  day  salute  their 

«*  fiivourite  with  hosannas,  are  ready  to  crucify  him  to  mor- 


ti 


"  row. 


^^  In  wealth  lies  surer  good ;  solid  independence,  enduring 
consequence,  permanent  support,  and  the  true  means  of  look- 
ing adversity  in  the  face  without  shrinking.  Nay,  here  also 
li^s  the  real  secret  of  being  useful.  On  property  mankind 
*^  live ;  from  property  flow  alike  the  supplies  of  want  and  the 
<<  means  of  comfort.  He  who  adds  to  the  common  stock  of 
property  adds,  therefore,  to  the  common  stock  of  good,  and 
is,  of  course,  the  truly  useful  man.  Such,  at  least,  is  my 
judgment,  and  such  the  course  which  I  am  determined  to 
**  pursue." 

It  is  easy  to  discern  the  faults  of  others ;  and,  in  the  courses 
of  life  which  they  pursue,  to  fasten  upon  the  follies  and  the 
sufierings  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  censures  cast  by 
the  avaricious  man  upon  the  devotee  to  ambition  may  be  very 
severe  and  yet  very  just.  His  own  error  does  not  lie  in  attri- 
buting these  evils  to  a  life  of  ambition,  but  in  not  perceiving 
that  evils  of  equal  magnitude  are,  with  the  same  justice,  attri- 
butable to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  property ;  in  not  perceiving, 
that  they  who  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hateful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  de- 
struction and  perditicm. 

Satisfied,  however,  with  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  his  own 
determination,  he  confidently  embarks  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
With  a  full  assurance  that  it  may  be  obtained,  and  a  full  de- 
termination to  obtain  it,  he  begins  a  life  of  toil,  care,  economy, 
adventure,  contrivance,  activity,  and  perseverance.  The  mom- 
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ing  sun  sees  him  already  at  hia  labours ;  the  evening  sun  leaves 
him  still  employed.  No  exerdon  seems  too  great,  if  it  secures 
to  him  profit ;  no  danger  too  threatening,  if  it  lies  in  the  way 
to  gold ;  no  bargain  too  hard,  if  closed  with  plentiful  gain ;  and 
no  employment  too  humble,  if  the  service  is  well  paid  for.  <*  I 
*^  made  such  a  sum  by  that  business,^  is  the  boast  of  self- 
gratulation  which  sweetens,  nay,  which  dignifies  every  success- 
ful undertaking. 

At  first  he  is  considered  by  mankind  as  an  industrious, 
thrifty  yoimg  man.  Within  a  moderate  period  he  begins  to 
wear  the  character  of  a  person  anxious  to  get  the  world. 
At  length  he  takes  up  his  final  appellation  of  a  downright 
miser. 

But  the  censures  of  his  ndghbours  he  disregards;  for  he 
wisely  determines  that  they  spring  from  envy  at  his  prosperity. 
The  cravings  and  murmurs  of  the  poor  he  slights,  for  they  are 
the  mere  cries  of  idleness  and  folly,  of  those  who,  as  they  ea^ 
nothing  for  themselves,  can  never  be  entitled  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  earnings  of  others.  The  stings  of  his  conscience 
are  blunted  by  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  being  rich,  or  eluded 
by  the  perpetual  immersion  of  his  soul  in  business.  The  calls 
of  Ood,  of  death,  and  of  eternity,  are  Ipst  in  the  bustle  of  great 
woridly  concerns,  or  postponed  for  an  audience  to  a  future  and 
more  convenient  day. 

The  native  feelings  of  his  heart,  ori^ally  not  delicate,  grow 
continually  more  and  more  coarse  and  dull,  and  the  wants  and 
sufietings  of  his  fellow-creatures  become  gradually  less  impres- 
sive, and  give  him  daily  less  and  less  trouble.  At  length  he 
learns  to  hear  with  quiet  the  loudest  complaints,  and  regards 
with  indifference  the  keenest  anguish  of  the  poor  and  wretched. 

Never  loved  by  mankind,  he  becomes  at  length  detested.  As 
he  has  regarded  none,  he  is  by  none  regarded.  His  success 
only  awakens  regret.  His  misfortunes  are  welcomed  with 
pleasure,  repeated  with  a  smile,  and  acknowledged  as  proofs  of 
8  righteous  Providence.  His  sickness  is  announced  without  a 
sigh,  and  his  death  without  a  tear. 

Even  his  own  &mily  cdnsider  him  as  a  mere  incumbrance, 
or,  at  the  best,  as  a  caterer  for  diemselves ;  as  bom  to  toil,  and 
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watch,  and  weary  himself  that  they  may  hereafter  enjoy  the 
firuits  of  his  Ubours.  Neither  wilUng  to  taste  of  his  earnings 
with  them,  nor  to  taste  them  alone,  they  can  see  no  end  for 
which  he  should  be  continued  in  life,  after  he  has  ceased  to 
earn.  Around  his  death-bed  they  sit  unmoved,  in  spite  of  the 
impulse  of  natural  affection,  which  is  unable  to  influence  them 
either  to  love  or  respect  him,  and  his  corpse  they  follow  with 
cold  decency  to  the  grave. 

A  fifth  is  charmed  with  graceftdness  of  life  and  deportment, 
with  refinement  and  elegance,  and  determii^es  to  be  distin- 
guished as  a  man  of  accomplished  manners  and  polished  taste. 
Rich  dress,  splendid  equipage,  extensiye  buildings,  and  lux- 
urious tables  are  regarded  by  him  as  vulgar  things,  as  the 
mere  firuits  of  money,  which  a  clown  may  earn  and  expend. 
They  prove,  indeed,  the  owner's  wealth,  but  are  no  evidences 
of  the  superiority  of  his  mind.  Something  of  a  higher  cast, 
something  more  indicative  of  refinement  and  elegance  of 
thought,  is,  in  his  view,  demanded  jof  the  man  who  would  b^ 
distinguished  for  liberal  endowments  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. To  wear  the  most  graceftd  attire,  to  become  a  Ches- 
terfield in  manners  and  conversation,  to  shine  in  the  most  po- 
lished company,  to  be  styled  the  geniteman  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  to  be  regarded  as .  the  standard  of  appeal  in  every  case  of 
propriety,  are  the  objects  of  his  utmost  ambition,  and  the 
sources  of  all  his  higl^  enjoyment.  Things  are  to  him  of  little 
value ;  the  forms  of  things,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  to 
appear,  to  act,  and  to  operate,  engross  Jbis  attention,  wishes, 
and  labours.  To  him  the  matter,  the  substance  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, a  mere  block  of  marble  in  the  quarry,  useful  only  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  fashioned  into  grace  and  elegance  by  the 
hand  of  a  master.  The  manner  is,  in  his  view,  all  that  is  va- 
luable or  desirable.  To  do  good  things  is,  in  his  estimation,  of 
no  importance,  for  a  boor  may  do  them ;  but  to  do  handsome 
things  is  the  consummation  of  human  attainments.  Useful- 
ness is,  of  eourse,  a  blank  page  in  the  volume  of  hi^  life,  and 
worth  is  left  out  of  his  catalogue  of  honourable  qualities.  To 
the  eye  of  a  considerate  man  he  appears  ^as  a  portrait,  in  which 
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the  face  was  merely  sketched,  and  the  mind,  beaming  through 
it,  forgotten;  while  the  art  and  hibour  of  the  painter  were 
wholly  l(ivished  on  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  To  such  a  man 
importance  and  respectability  cannot  be  attached.  Like  such 
a  picture  he  may  be  admired  for  a  while,  but  after  having  been 
often  seen,  and  become  uninteresting  by  having  become  fami- 
liar, he  ceases  ultimately  to  attract  attention,  and  is  laid  adde 
with  other  useless  furniture. 

A  sixth  sits  down  soberly  to  the  engrossing  attainments  of 
science.  To  be  learned  is  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  knowledge  the  commanding  dictate  of 
his  relish  for  pleasure.  In  his  study  he  dwells  ;  in  his  books 
he  passes  his  life.  To  think  appears  to  Imn  the  only  proper 
end  of  human  existence ;  while  to  do  is  not  even  entered  on 
the  register  of  his  duties.  The  great  distinction  between  men 
and  brutes  he  perceives  to  be  the  intellect,  and  concludes  there- 
fore that  difference  of  intellect  is  the  only  ground  of  distmc- 
tion  between  men.  With  him  an  unlearned  man  passes  only 
for  a  brute  of  a  higher  class,  a  connecting  link  between  apes 
and  real  men.  From  the  summit  of  sublime  demonstrations, 
and  the  pinnacle  of  philosophical  greatness,  be  looks  down  with 
scorn  and  pity  on  the  grovelling  beings  who  creep  over  the 
plain  below,  and  is  ready  to  wonder  why  such  humble  crea- 
tures were  brought  into  existence,  and  still  more  why  they  were 
endued  with  the  faculties  of  thought  and  speech.  If  it  were 
possible  for  a  proud  man  to  be  thankful,  he  would  at  times 
feel  grateful  emotions  that  Providence  has  assigned  to  him  a 
higher  station,  and  not  destined  him  to  a  character  and  to  em- 
ployments totaUy  unworthy  of  a  rational  being.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  knows  not  that  the  whole  end  of  thinking  is  action, 
and  the  whole  use  of  science,  in  its  most  extended  researches, 
the  advancement  of  human  happiness ;  that  when  it  terminates 
not  in  this  end,  it  is  gold  buried  in  the  earth,  useless,  because 
it  is  not  employed  in  the  business  of  life.  He  has  not  disco- 
vered that  science  is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  He  does  not 
discern  that  a  mind,  richly  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  exist- 
ing only  to  think,  is  a  watch,  fiirnished  indeed  with  wheels  and 
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pinions,  but  without  a  spring  to  set  it  in  motion,  a  balance  to 
regulate  it,  or  a  hand  to  mark  its  circuits ;  a  pretty  object  to 
the  eye  of  curiosity,  but  of  no  use  to  its  maker.  He  considers 
not  that  the  clown  who  faithfully  follows  the  plough,  or  wields 
the  hoe  and  the  spade,  is  a  better  member  of  society  than  him- 
self;  nor  dreams  that  the  two  mites  of  such  a  man  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  gift  to  God,  while  his  own  abundance  will  be  'slight- 
ed and  forgotten.  The  whole  end  of  his  life,  so  far  as  his  fel- 
low-creatures are  concerned,  is  to  excite  admiration,  and,  so 
far  as  himself  is  concerned,  to  gratify  the  love  of  knowing.  To 
his  fellow-men  his  existence  among  them  is  as  uninteresting  as 
to  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  for  he  feels  no  obligation 
to  wish  their  happiness,  and  makes  no  effort  to  promote  it.  His 
talents,  though  formed  for  the  noblest  ends,  and  furnishing 
means  of  distinguished  usefulness,  are  all  dosetted  in  his  mind 
or  wasted  over  his  books.  After  his  death,  his  whole  history 
may  be  written  in  this  short  epitaph  : — 

Here  lies  a  learned  man. 
A  seventh,  and  from  all  these  a  widely  different  character, 
is'^  found  in  the  plain  and  modest  walks  of  life.  Convinced 
that  it  is  foolish  and  dangerous  to  mind  high  things ;  that 
competence  is  better  than  riches,  moderation  than  splendour, 
and  a  private  station  than  public  offices ;  convinced  that  ex- 
tensive aims  create  excessive  cares ;  that  to  be  esteemed  grace- 
ful is  less  desirable  than  to  be  accounted  useful ;  and  that 
sloth  is  a  mere  standing  pool,  nauseous  and  deadly,  and  pro- 
digality a  troubled  ocean,  without  a  pilot  and  without  a  shore ; 
he  determines  to  aim  at  being  beloved,  rather  than  admired ; 
at  being  unopposed,  rather  than  victorious  over  opposition ; 
and  at  being  unenvied,  rather  than  superior  to  the  attacks  of 
envy.  Satisfied  with  this  decision,  he  enters  originally  upon 
a  plain  life,  as  his  portion.  While  others  aim  at  an  empire  or 
a  world  as  their  sphere  of  action,  he  finds  his  in  a  neighbour- 
hood. To  manage  his  family  affairs,  and  occasionally  those  of 
a  small  circle  around  him,  is  the  only  employment  which  he 
covets.  To  acquire  so  much  property  as  may  satisfy  daily  de- 
mands, and  afford  a  stock  on  which  he  may  repose  in  misfor- 
tune and  age ;  to  "gain  the  character  of  a  good  husband,  fa- 
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ther,  neighbour,  friend,  and  cidxen ;  to  be  sufficiently  polished 
to  find  a  ready  admission  into  the  company  of  those  with  whom 
he  corresponds ;  and  to  possess .  that  share  of  learning  which 
will  render  him  an  object  of  village  respect,  and  entitle  him  to 
a  place  among  his  respectable  neighbours ;  are  all  which  he 
attempts,  and  almost  all  which  he  wishes.  Freedom  from 
trouble  and  embarrassment ;  safety  from  duns  and  losses ;  se« 
curity  from  the  hai^ard  of  disesteem  and  disgrace ;  and  the 
possession  of  competence,  quiet,  decency,  and  good-will ;  are 
the  prime  objects  of  his  pursuit.  All  these,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  he  easily  acquires ;  for  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
opporition  is  rarely  found,  and  disapp<»ntment  seldom  occurs. 
A  pang  he  may  now  and  then  experience,  when  he  is  told  of 
the  opulence  and  elevation  of  one  and  another  of  his  former 
acquaintance ;  but  he  feels  himself  abundantly  compensated, 
when  he  hears  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  one  and  the  downfidl 
of  the  other.  In  these  cases,  he  hugs  his  own  safety,  and 
congratulates  himsdf  on  the  wisdom  of  that  course  of  life  which 
he  has  chosen ;  repeating  often,  and  with  much  self-<»mpla- 
oency,  the  superiority  of  that  golden  mean  which  the  wise  men 
of  antiquity  so  highly  extolled,  and  which  Agur,  wiser  than 
all  of  them,  selected  as  the  favourite  object  of  his  choice. 

Thus  quietly  and  easily  he  glides  down  the  stream  of  life» 
despised  indeed  by  some,  and  pitied  by  others ;  but  by  those 
around  him  generally  beloved  and  respected.  When  he 
leaves  the  world,  he  leaves  it  with  the  legret  and  the  tears  of 
those  to  whose  happiness  he  has  contributed  by  his  friendly 
offices. 

The  eighth,  and  last  character  which  I  shall  describe,  pur.- 
sues  a  course  differing  from  them  all :  not  indeed  from  the 
five  last  in  the  business  of  life ;  for  in  this  he  may  resemble 
any  of  them ;  but  in  the  disposition  by  which  he  is  governed. 
Early  sensible  that  he  is  an  accoimtable  creature,  accountable 
to  that  God  by  whom  he  was  created,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived all  his  means  of  usefulness  and  comfort,  he  makes  it 
his  commanding  object  so  to  use  them  all,  as  at  the  end  of  life 
to  secure  the  divine  approbation.  From  the  sluggard  and  the 
prodigal  he   dibffieis,  in  the   conviction    that  diligence  and 
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prudence  were  duties  and  virtues ;  and  from  all  those  whom 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  conviction  that  duty  is  his  whole 
business ;  that  virtue  is  his  only  glory,  honour,  or  happiness ; 
and  that  he  was  bom  to  centre  every  view,  engage  every  far- 
culty,  and  employ  every  moment  in  serving  Ood,  and  nothim- 
sdf.  Their  endeavours  all  terminated  in  themselves.  None 
of  them  felt  the  obligation  of  being  useful  to  others,  except 
when  it  contributed  to  his  own  personal  convenience.  With 
him,  the  first  thing  is  to  benefit  others ;  to  benefit  himself  the 
second.  To  do  good  is,  in  his  view,  the  only  road  to  gain  or 
enjoy  it.  The  blessedness  of  the  infinite  mind  he  finds  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures  to  arise  from  the  unlimited  and  end- 
less communication  of  good  to  others.  If  he  will  obtain  a 
happiness  resembling  this,  he  is  taught  by  the  Scriptures,'  and 
confirmed  in  the  doctrine  by  the  fullest  attestation  of  reason, 
that  he  must  possess  a  similar  character,  and  pursue  similar 
conduct ;  must  seek  for  enjoyment  in  doing  good,  and  not  in 
gaining  it  from  others. 

From  all  these  persons  he  differs  also,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  he  was  bom  for  eternal  being ;  and  that  the  principal 
business  of  the  present  life  is  effisctually  to  provide  for  the  life 
beyond  the  grave ;  that  of  course  all  his  efforts  ouj^t  to  be 
directed  to  this  infinite  object ;  and  that  nothing  deserves  his 
attention  any  farther  than  it  consbts  with  that  aim,  or  con- 
tributes to  its  accomplishment.  Thus  he  begins  life  with  a 
new  system  and  a  new  end.  The  views  df  all  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  were  bounded  by  the  grave;  his  are  expanded 
through  eternity.  Their  views  centered  in  themselves;  his 
are  circumscribed  only  by  the  universe  of  being.  One  of  those 
things  which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  naturally 
strike  his  mind  with  the  greatest  force,  is  a  strong  propensity 
in  his  heart,  resisting  powerfully  every  effort  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  has  prescribed  for  himself.  Avarice,  ambition, 
sensuality,  are  all  weeds  naturally  springing  up  in  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  naturally  flourishing, 
luiless  carefully  rooted  up  by  the  hand  of  culture.  To  check, 
and,  as  fw  as  may  be,  to  exterminate  these  propensities,  be- 
comes  therefore  one  of  his  earliest  labours.     Nor  is  it  merely 
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an  early,  but  a  daily  labour ;  for,  like  the  good  seed  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  grow  while  he  sleeps,  and  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  with  a  rapid  as  well  as  unperceived  vegetation. 

Temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  all  these  passions  exist 
every  moment  and  in  every  place.  The  natural  longing  for 
such  objects,  the  sight  of  others  continually  engrossed  by  them, 
the  regard  paid  by  the  multitude  to  those  who  acquire  them ; 
all  unite  to  cherish  and  strengthen  their  importance  in  his  own 
feelings.  In  most  companies,  he  hears  no  conversation  except 
concerning  these  objects.  They  are  dwelt  on,  as  the  on^  so. 
lid  good,  by  men  of  sober  years ;  and  painted  with  the  charms 
of  fascination  in  the  ardent  language  of  youth.  To  unite  in 
the  chase  of  them  is  to  unite  with  a  world :  to  decline  it  is  to 
be  left  alone.  Strong  resolution  is  therefore  required  to  resist 
so  powerfol  allurements.  But  his  resolution  is  strong ;  and 
the  additional  strength  which  he  needs  he  asks  and  receives 
from  God. 

With  an  original  .watchfulness,  vigour,  and  firmness,  he 
commences  his  opposition  to  these  passions ;  and,  every  day 
he  lives,  renews  his  efforts  with  a  determination  to  overcome* 
In  so  difficult  a  contest,  he  is  compelled  to  struggle  hard ;  but 
this  advantage  attends  all  his  labours,  that  every  instance  of 
success  enables  him  more  easily  to  succeed  again.  Every 
victory  is  pleasant  also  at  the  time  of  gaining  it ;  and  this 
pleasure  soon  renders  the  labour  necessary  to  gain  the  victory, 
unregarded,  and  in  the  end  delightful.  What,  therefore, 
seemed  at  first  a  Herculean  task,  becomes  at  length  no  more 
than  a  common  exertion. 

Another  important  advantage  he  early  secures  to  himself, 
which  is  unthought  of  by  the  preceding  character,  viz.  the  di- 
rection of  all  his  efforts  towards  the  control  of  his  thoughts.  A 
watchful  attention  to  his  moral  concerns  easily  convinces  him 
that  his  chief  danger  lies  in  his  mind.  When,  therefore,  im- 
proper thoughts  spring  up  there,  he  watches  them  at  their 
commencement,  when  resistance  will  be  neither  doubtful  nor 
difficult.  Attacked  in  this  ea^ly,  feeUe  state,  they  are  easily 
overcome ;  whereas,  after  their  full  growth,  and  frequent  in. 
dulgence,  they  become  irresistible. 
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In  this  conflict,  he  daily  calls  to  his  aid  the  Scriptures  of 
truth.  These  furnish  him  motives,  endless  in  multitude,  and 
infinite  in  degree,  to  continue  the  warfare  with  unremitted  en.- 
deavours  to  the  end  of  his  life.  From  the  Scriptures  he  re- 
tires to  his  closet ;  and,  bowing  his  knees  to  the  Father  of  all 
mercies,  supplicates  that  divine  aid,  which  is  never  long  with- 
held ;  and  finds  in  the  very  employment  of  praying,  a  part  of 
that  strength  for  which  he  prays.  From  his  closet  he  goes  to 
the  common  duties  of  the  day,  prepared  to  discharge  them 
faithfully,  and  fortified  against  a  thousand  temptations  by 
which  his  companions  are  assailed  and  overpowered.  In  every 
situation,  like  David,  he  makes  it  his  rule  to  set  the  Lord  al- 
way  before  his  face.  This  realized  presence  of  his  Maker  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  source  of  continual  delight ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  continual  guard  against  the  intruding  temptation,  and 
the  approaching  sin. 

In  every  act  of  his  duty  he  finds  a  peace  which  he  covets 
to  find  again,  and  to  find  which  he  proceeds  to  perform  his 
duty  anew.  The  consciousness  of  being  thus  employed  is  a 
source  of  self-approbation  which  is  gained  from  no  other  em- 
ployment ;  of  a  delight  in  self-examination  which  none  of  the 
preceding  characters  ever  knew  ;  of  dignity  inherent,  indepen- 
dent, aiid  noble ;  of  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed,  an 
anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and  stedfast. 

In  the  meantime,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  profier  to  his 
acceptance  a  crown  of  endless  rgoicing.  All  around  him  is 
Ood,  all  before  him  is  heaven.  In  trials  and  conflicts,  in 
adversity  and  languor,  in  fear  and  sorrow,  God  b  present  to 
sustain,  refresh,  and  deliver  him ;  and  after  a  little  period,  wiU 
be  more  gloriously  present  to  terminate  all  his  cares,  and  to 
change  his  sorrows  into  joys  unmingled  and  everlasting.  A 
great  part  of  all  his  business  is  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  an  employment  sweet,  noble,  and  divine ;  a  destiny 
suited  to  an  immortal  being;  a  commission  worthy  of  the 
infinite  mind ;  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  life. 
This  business  begins  with  the  little  but  eminently  endeared 
circle  of  his  own  family,  where  it  extends  to  the  r^ulation  and 
provision  of  all  things  necessary  for  their  support  and  comfort. 
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tfadr  educadoii  and  ttBefulness,  thdr  piety  and  salvatioD. 
Thence  it  reaches  the  wider  circle  of  his  neighbours,  where  it 
daily  appears  in  that  cheerful  communication  of  kind,  just, 
sincere,  and  faithful  offices  which  render  life  a  blessing,  and 
which,  as  a  powerful  example,  charm  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. From  his  neighbourhood  it  extends  to  his  country, 
where  it  is  employed  in  honourable  and  public^irited  efforts, 
and  fervent  prayers  for  its  welfiure,  in  promoting  peace  and 
good  order,  in  encouraging  useful  knowledge,  and  in  difiusing, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  undefiled  religion.  From  his  countiy  it 
spreads  also  over  the  world  in  unceasing  supplications  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  fellow-men  firom  the  bondage  of  cotruption, 
and  their  translation  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God  From  thb  world  it  makes  excursions  also  at  times  into 
die  dbtant  r^ons  of  the  universe,  <m  the  wings  of  ardent 
goodness,  with  delightful  premonitions  of  that  happy  period 
when  his  own  mind  shall  be  actively  and  eternally  engaged  in 
producing  and  communicating  blessings  throughout  the  im- 
measurable kingdom  of  virtue.  Like  the  slothful  man,  he 
seeks  for  daily  ease ;  but  it  is  the  ease  which  flows  from  the 
efforts  of  a  diligent  mind,  and  rewards  the  labours  of  an  indus- 
trious life.  like  the  prodigal  he  scatters  abundantly ;  but  he 
scatters  blessings,  and  not  curses  to  himself  and  to  others. 
Like  the  ambitious  man,  he  seeks  for  honour  and  distinction ; 
but  it  is  for  the  honour  of  inunortdity,  and  the  distinction 
attached  to  the  sons  of  God.  Like  the  avaricious  m«i,  he 
continually  hoards  up ;  but  it  is  the  treasure  in  the  heavens. 
Like  the  man  of  science,  he  apjdies  eagerly  to  the  attainment 
of  knowledge ;  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ,  and 
of  heaven ;  the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  of  his  soul,  and  of  his 
end.  Like  the  accomplished  man,  he  aims  at  grace  and  de» 
gance ;  but  it  is  degance  of  mind,  and  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great 
price.  Like  the  man  of  moderation  and  decency,  he  aims  at 
being  safe  and  comfortaUe,  peaceful  and  beloved ;  but  it  is 
the  peace  of  forgiven  sin ;  the  comfort  of  an  approving  con- 
adence ;  the  safety  which  is  found  in  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
Christians,  of  Angds,  and  of  God. 
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To  him  it  is  of  little  import  in  what  station  of  life  he  is 
found,  if  it  be  the  most  useful  station»for  which  he  is  qualified. 
If  it  be  humble  he  is  satisfied,  because  it  is  appointed  by  Him 
who  knows  and  chooses  far  better  than  he  himself  can  choose. 
If  more  elevated,  he  only  becomes  more  careful  to  fill  the  sta- 
tion with  useAilness  and  duty.  Hence  the  cares  and  fears, 
the  disappointments  and  mortifications  which  harass  his  com- 
panions are  removed  far  from  him.  Troubles  he  must  unques- 
tionably find.  Of  defects  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the  subject. 
His  disposition  to  perform  his  duty  is  imperfect,  and  produces 
its  proper  effects  therefore  in  an  imperfect  degree.  Still  this 
is  his  prevailing  increasing  disposition,  and  gives  birth  to  con- 
sequences numerous,  great,  and  desirable.  To  glorify  his 
Maker,  and  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures  is  his  chief  aim, 
the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  To  that  divine  Saviour, 
by  whose  precepts,  he  is  instructed,  by  whose  blood  he  is  re- 
deemed, by  whose  spirit  he  is  sanctified,  and  by  whose  inter- 
cession he  is  received  to  eternal  {^ory,  he  consecrates  all  his 
life  and  labours,  and  esteems  that  all  unspeaksbly  too  little  to 
show  the  grateAil  sense  which  he  feels  of  his  obligations  to 
him,  and  the  supreme  delight  which  he  finds  in  doing  his 
pleasure. 

Thus  he  passes  through  life,  not  in  a  dull  stagnation,  but 
in  an  active  cheerful  serenity  of  soul ;  not  in  thoughtless  and 
guilty  prodigality,  but  in  a  rational  and  uninterrupted  division 
of  blessings ;  not  in  a  career  of  frantic  ambition,  but  in  a 
steady  pursuit  of  eternal  glory  ;  not  in  sordid  and  swinish 
avarice,  but  in  an  industrious  accumulation  of  celestial  riches ; 
not  in  acquiring  vain  philosophy,  and  knowledge  which  only 
puffeth  up,  but  in  enlarging  his  views  of  God,  of  his  own  mind, 
duty,  and  interest,  and  of  the  qualifications  and  employments 
of  just  men  made  perfect;  not  in  a  whimsical  attention  to 
form,  and  dress,  and  appearance,  but  in  ardently  gaining  re^ 
fined  thought,  el^ance  of  affection,  and  beauty  of  mind ;  not 
in  exhibiting  mere  decency  of  exterior,  moderation  of  conduct, 
and  regularity  of  life  to  the  eye  of  man,  but  in  presenting  to 
the  eye  of  God  that  well-regulated  soul,  that  becoming  life, 
that  patient  submission  to  his  pleasure  which,  amiable  and 
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excellent  in  itself,  will  be  remembered  by  him  with  everlasting 
love. 

While  this  man  lives,  he  is  a  blessing  to  all  around  him. 
It  is  good  for  the  world  that  he  was  bom,  and  that  he  has 
sojourned  here  below.  Throughout  eternity,  governed  by  the 
same  spirit,  he  will  prove  an  accession  to  the  universe,  a  bless- 
ing to  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  must  however  die.  From  this 
vale  of  tears  he  must  be  released,  and  death  is  the  method  of 
release  appointed  by  his  Maker.  As  a  release  he  r^ards  it, 
from  pain  and  fear,  from  sin  and  sorrow.  Familiar  to  his  eye 
by  daily  contemplation,  and  disarmed  by  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  death  to  him  has  ceased  to  be  the  king  of  terrors.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  considered  as  a  messenger  from  heaven, 
rude  indeed,  and  rough,  and  forbidding ;  but  sent  on  a  bene- 
volent errand,  and  bringing  merely  the  summons  to  call  him 
.home.  With  the  peace  which  Christ  led  as  a  rich  legacy  to 
all  his  faithful  followers,  he  closes  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  calmly 
resigns  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

This  man,  in  my  view,  has  so  run  in  the  race  of  life  as  to 
obtain  the  prize. 


SERMON  XXII. 


MINISTERS  AND  THEIR  CONVERTS,  A  MUTUAL 
REJOICING  IN'  THE  DAY  OF  CHRIST. 

To  the  Gtndidates  for  the  BMscahnireate,  m  1803  and  1813- 


1  THESSALONIAKS  II.  19- 

<«  Far  what  ia  our  hope,  or  joy^  or  crown  of  refoicing  ?  Are 
not  even  ye^  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  at  his 
coming  f^ 


Paul,  with  his  fellowJabouiers  Silas  and  Timothy,  being  di- 
rected, by  the  Holy  Ohost  to  go  from  Ana  into  Macedonia^ 
passed  orer  to  Philippic  an^  gathered  a  church  in  that  city. 
Hence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  and  gathered  another.  Hercl|, 
howerer,  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  Paul,  the  chief 
object  of  their  hatred,  departed  therefore  to  Berea.  His  peiL 
secutors  followed  him  thither,  and  forced  him  to  betake  him- 
self to  Athens.  From  that  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Thus 
for  a  long  time  he  was  absent  from  Thessaloniea ;  and  altho^^ 
exceedingly  desirous  to  revisit  the  church,  which  he  hadfirand- 
ed  there,  was  prevented  by  certain  hindrances  which  he  has 
aUuded  to,  but  not  described. 

During  his  absence  various  objections,  which  be  has  speci- 
fied in  his  Epistle,  were  by  the  Jews  and  Gnoeks  of  Thessalo^ 
mca  raised  up  against  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
Gospel.    Among  these  were  his  flight  and  the  length  of  Ub 
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absence.  From  these  fisusts  his  adversaries  argued,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  converts,  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and 
not  a  messenger  of  God,  nor  a  friend  to  them.  His  flight  they 
seem  to  have  uiged  as  a  proof  of  his  cowardice,  and  his  ab- 
sence as  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  regardless  of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians. 

The  efforts  of  these  malignant  men  appear  to  have  akrmed 
the  fears  of  the  Apostle.  To  prevent  their  effect  on  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  he  replied  in  this  Epistle  to  the  objections 
made  against  him  and  against  the  Gospel.  Among  the  an- 
swers to  those  made  against  him,,  the  text  contains  one,  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  sentiment  expressed  in  it,  and 
for  the  afiectionate  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated.  ^^  For 
*^  what  IS  my' hope,  o!r  my  joy,  or  my  crown  of  fcgiHdng?  Are 
*^  not  even  ye,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  his 
*^  coming  ?  ^  Look  at  my  life,  and  behold  it  made  up  of  hr- 
hours  and  sufferings.  What  hope  can  I  propose ;  what  joy 
can  J  find,  but  in  your  conversion  and  eternal  life.  This  world 
k  only  hostile  to  me,  and  yields  me  neither  rest  nor  safety.  I^ 
therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  any  hope,  or  to  expect  any 
reward,  it  must  be  beyond  the  grave.  It  must  be  furnished  by 
you,  my  own  converts,  turned  by  my  preaching  from  darkness 
to  I^t,  and  fiom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Ood.  In  you,  ef 
eouMe,  my  affections  must  centre  with  a  sincerity  atid  strengli^ 
which  distance  cawiot  change,  nor  tune  impair.  Yam,  theie- 
ftre^  and  groundless  are  the  allegatioBs  of  your  enemies  aid 
nuaae,  when  they  iaamuate,  that  I  do  not  regwd  you  wkh  Ae 
taMlcrness  of  a  paient  and  the  fidelity  of  an  Apostle^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Thessalonian  converts  wcve 
dfliier  to  St.  Paul  dum  others  who  had  become  Chriadana 
tnlar  his  miniBtry.  Unquesticmably  he,  who  addressed  die 
RsoianB,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  in  terms  so  aflbetiaaale^ 
4xmld  not  but  r^iaid  his  own  converts,  universa&y,  with  die 
strongest  attachment.  Accordingly,  he  addresses  the  very 
sentiment  cihitained  in  die  text  to  the  Corinthians :  ^  As  also 
*'  ye  have  acknowledged  us  in  part,  diat  we  are  your  rejoidng, 
<^  evni  as  ye  are  ouxs,  in  die  day  of  the  Lord  Jeaua.''  To  die 
Rhilippfang  he  addtesses  it  agam.    ^  Among  whom  ye  dttne 
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M  %btB  in  the  world ;  holdmg  f«rt;h  the  wotd  of  Life ;  that 
I  may  rc^ice  m  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  not  run 
in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  fiuth,  I  joy  and  rejoice 
with  you  alL^  Indeed,  the  text  itself  very  obvioualy  hohU 
out  to  us  the  same  truth.  ^^  For  what  is  our  hope>  or  joy  ? 
*^  Are  not  KAi  iu^  ye  also  P  ye,  as  well  as  others,  who  dse- 
**  where  under  my  preaching  become  followers  of  the  Be- 
"  deemer.''  This  was  the  construction  of  Theophylact ;  and 
gives,  I  i^prehend,  the  true  meamng  of  the  original. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Sylvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy^ 
united  with  Paul  in  sending  this  epistle  to  the  Thessalomans, 
and  of  course  coincided  with  him  in  all  the  declaraitions  which 
it  contains.  Accordingly,  the  language  of  the  text  is,  ^^  What 
*^  is  our  hope.^  These  excellent  men,  therefore,  who  bad 
been  the  Apostle^s  fellow-labourers  in  converting  the  Thessa* 
lonians,  certainly  expected  to  find  the  same  glorious  crown, 
and  their  own  share  in  the  same  elevated  joy,  in  the  final  day. 
That  their  expectationa  wepe  well  founded,  the  Spirit  of  inspi- 
ration, who  dictated  this  epifitle,  has  left  us  the  amplest  proof. 
It  is  also  to  be  observ^  that  Paul  exhibits  the  CorintbianB 
as  rqoici^  m  bun,  and  Timothy,  who  united  with  him  in 
writing  the  geomd  epistle  to  that  Church,  even  as  they  did, 
in  the  members  of  that  Church.  To  the  same  joy  in  him  he 
directs  the  PhilippiaBs,  in  the  verse  following  the  passive  al* 
ready  quoted,  ^^  For  the  same  cause,  also,  do  ye  rejoice^  and 
«  be  glad  with  me.'" 

The  foundation  of  the  Apos^s  joy  in  his  converts  ia  pacti* 
cubrly  expressed  in  the  whole  of  this  passage  taken  together* 
**  That  ye  may  be  blameless,  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  Gtod, 
*<  without;  rebuke^  in  the  midst  ^  a  crooked  and  perverse  na- 
tion, among  wh»m  ye  shme  as  lights  in  the  wodd :  holding 
forth  the  word  of  bfo ;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of 
^^  Christ  that  I  have  neit  run  in  vaia,  neither  laboured  in  vain.^ 
The  blameless,  harmless,  unrebukable  character  of  these  ccHot- 
verts,  the  lustre  of  thw  exampley  and  (he  gliHry  which  it  eaA 
around  the  word  of  God,  eonstiluteB  the  source  of  that  peeultar 
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happiness  which  he  expected  to  find  in  the  day  of  Chiist. 
This  exemplary  piety,  seen  in  their  lires  with  such  beauty  and 
lustre,  while  it  aUowed  those  who  beheld  it  to  follow  them  in 
the  way  to  endless  life,  was,  at  the  same  dme,  a  glorious  proof 
of  the  faithfulness  and  efficacy  of  his  own  labours  for  their 
conversion. 

In  the  text,  thus  considered,  are  contained  the  following 
doctrines. 

I.  Those  who  have  been  intimately  connected  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  will  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  known  to  eadi 
other. 

II.  Faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who,  under 
their  ministry,  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  will  be  mutual 
causes  of  joy  in  that  day,  and,  by  consequence,  through  eter* 
nity. 

I.  TTioBe  who  have  been  intimately  connected  in  the  present 
toorldj  will  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  known  to  each  other. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt.  The  Apostle,  his  fellow  labourers,  and  their  converts, 
were  to  rejoice  with  each  other  at  the  day  of  Christ  with  a  pe- 
culiar joy.  To  these  ministers  of  the  Gospel  neither  the  sainta 
of  ancient  times,  nor  those  of  succeeding  generations,  were  to 
be  their  hope,  or  their  joy,  or  their  crown.  This  character  is 
in  the  text,  and  the  parallel  passages  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, expressly  confined  to  their  own  converts.  In  the  same 
manner  these  converts  are  exhibited  as  peculiarly  rejoicing  in 
Paul  and  Timothy,  as  ministers  by  whom  they  believed.  But 
if  these  preachers  and  their  converts  were  thus  to  rejoice  in 
each  other,  it  follows  of  course,  that  they  must  be  mutually 
known ;  and  known  in  their  mutual  connection  as  instruments 
and  heirs  of  salvation.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  and  Timothy  and 
Silas,  will  know  the  members  of  these  churches  for  whom  they 
wrote,  and  be  known  by  them  in  the  day  of  Christ.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  other  ministers  and  their 
converts  wUl  be  known  in  the  same  manner ;  nor  by  parity  of 
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reasoning,  that  parents  and  children  will  know  each  other, 
husbands  and  their  wives,  instructors  and  their  pupils,  £riends, 
also,  companions,  and  neighbours. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme  of  thought,  it  is  said,  that 
many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  with 
Isaac,  and  with  Jacob,  and  with  all  the  prophets,  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Lazarus  was  carried  by  angels  to  Abraham^s 
bosom.  These  illustrious  persons,  therefore,  must,  it  would 
seem,  according  to  any  rational  interpretation,  be  known  to 
those  concerning  whom  these  declarations  were  made.  Abra- 
ham, Lazarus,  and  the  rich  man,  were  all  known  to  each  other. 
It  is  incredible  that  this  case  should  be  singular,  or  the  exhi- 
bition made  in  it  concerning  the  state  of  our  future  existence 
erroneous. 

In  the  same  manner  Moses  and  Elias,  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  were  known  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the 
three  Apostles  also,  as  Peter  proves  in  his  address  to  Christ. 
It  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  that  this  knowledge  is  uni- 
versally a  part  of  the  divine  system,  or  that  all  who  have  been 
intimately  connected  here  will  be  known  by  each  other  here- 
after. 

II.  MimsUrs  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who,  under  their  mi-- 
niitry^  have  embraced  the  Chspel,  will  be  mutuaUy  causes  qf 
joy  m  (hat  day 9  and,  by  consequence,  throughout  eternity. 

Of  this  doctrine  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  of  the  for- 
mer. Both  the  texts  and  the  parallel  passages  which  have 
been  quoted,  frvnish  ample  evidence  of  its  truth.  To  such  as 
love  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  it  must,  however,  be  pro- 
fitable to  examine  the  nature  and  ground  of  this  joy.  I  have 
afaready  mentioned  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  concerning  this 
subject  to  the  Philippians,  in  which  he  informs  them,  that 
their  assumption  of  the  Gospel  as  their  rule  of  life,  and  of  holi- 
ness as  their  moral  character,  the  lustre  of  their  obedience  to 
the  former,  and  the  eminence  of  their  proficiency  in  the  latter, 
were  the  sources  of  that  peculiar  enjoyment  which  he  and  his 
fellow  labourers  expected  in  the  day  of  Christ.     The  same 
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chsractenstics  in  him  and  his  ecMnpanions,  and  the  peeidiAr 
fidtfaftihieBs  and  success  with  which  they  performed  the  dutaes 
of  their  stewardship,  are  also  widi  sufficient  deamess  exhibit- 
ed as  the  foundation  of  that  joy  which  their  oooTerts  woidd 
find  at  the  same  solemn  period. 

It  is  impossible  that  intelligent  beings  should  find  in  each 
other  more  noble  or  rational  sources  of  happiness  than  these. 
In  their  converts,  the  ministers  in  questiim  beheld  a  multitude 
of  immortal  minds  rescued  firom  ignorance  and  idolatry,  from 
endless  sin  and  endless  ruin,  estaUished  in  the  belief  and  obe* 
dience  of  divine  truth,  and  oonstituted  heirs  of  eTedasting 
gbry,  happiness,  and  virtue.  On  the  one  hand,  how  wonder- 
fhl  'die  escape.  On  the  other,  how  amasing  the  acquisition. 
With  what  sympathy,  with  what  traaqport,  must  such  bene- 
volent men  as  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  behold  this  delif^t- 
M  scene.  These  ctmverts  were  orginally  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world ;  wonh^vped  images  of  gdd  and 
silver,  of  brass  and  stone ;  and  prostrated  themselves  beiore 
die  stock  of  a  tree.  They  wese  aliens  from  the  divine  king- 
dom ;  outcasts  from  the  virtuous  universe;  and  heirs  only  of 
sin  and  per£tion.  When  the  Apostle  and  his  companions 
first  beheld  them,  how  melancholy,  how  desolate  must  have 
been  the  prospect !  How  deep  the  darkness  in  which  they 
were  involved !  How  entirely  pathless  the  desart  in  which 
they  groped  ilmi  way  f  With  what  emotions  must  these 
messengers  of  salvaftmi  have  regaled  the  miserable  suiSBrers 
in  this  state  of  g^oom,  solitude,  and  despair !  With  what 
yearnings  of  enmgelical  compassion  did  these  mimsters  of 
CSunst  light  up  for  them  the  lamp  of  hope,  and  guide  them 
into  the  path  to  endless  life !  How  j<^uUy  did  they  beheld 
them  enter  the  straight  gate,  and  go  in  the  narrow  way! 
With  what  animated  expectations  did  they  mark  their  fiitoie 
progress ;  their  victory  over  obstacles,  temptatbns,  en«siieB^ 
and  sins ;  their  feithfiil  adherence  to  the  preoqpts  of  the  QeB^ 
pdi ;  and  the  steady  direction  of  thmr  course  towards  heaven  f 

In  Paul  and  his  companions  their  converts  bdield  iboso  i^ 
in  this  world  had  been  pre-eminently  wise,  and  had  turned 
many  to  righteousness,  and  who^  therefore,  were  in  the  future 
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world  to  shine  as  the  bri^tness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars,  for  ever  and  ever.  In  these  illustrious  ministers  of 
Christ  they  beheld  t^ose  who,  as  instnunents  in  the  hands  of 
€od,  had  done  to  them  greater  good  dian  the  universe  beside 
was  able  to  do ;  good,  which  could  never  be  repaid ;  good, 
which  no  created  mind  can  comprehend ;  good,  which  no  U- 
flsited  duration  can  ever  unfold.  With  the  blessing  of  Ood, 
these  men  had  accomplished  their  iradvation,  and  secured  to 
ihem  an  inheritance  isicorruptible,  undefiled,  and  eternal  ia 
the  heavens.  The  benefit  communicated  was  the  greatest  of 
all  benefits ;  rad  the  disposition  by  whidb  it  was  produced  the 
best  of  all  dispositions.  At  the  present  day,  when  fiitntB 
things  will  begin  to  be  actual,  realized,  and  enjoyed,  tliey  will 
see  in  them  the  best  ef  all  created  firiends,  and  the  noUest  of 
all  created  benefactors ;  friends,  whose  kindness  will  appear 
more  lovely,  whose  beneficence  more  valuable,  and  whose 
characters  more  excellent,  dirough  every  succeeding  age  of 
eternity.  Thus  connected,  thus  related,  how  can  these  minis* 
ters  and  their  converts  fail  to  rejoice  in  ea<^  other  at  tJus  so^ 
lemn  day,  or  to  increase  their  joy  continually  as  they  advance 
tiurough  the  successive  periods  of  endless  duration. 

No  labour  is  necessary  to  persuade  my  au£ence,  that  flmm 
a  subject  so  solemn,  so  interesting,  so  delightftd,  many  infer- 
ences of  high  importance  might  be  derived. 

Particularly  is  the  integrity  of  Paul  and  his  feUow^laboutiNrs 
most  dearly  evident,  from  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
passage  of  Scripture.  They  are  obviously  sentiments  wfaidi 
no  impostor,  no  dishonest  man  would  devise ;  or  if  he  bad  de- 
vised them,  would  have  adopted.  The  hope,  the  joy,  of  such 
a  man  would  have  terminated,  of  course,  in  this  world,  and 
centred  wholly  in  the  means  of  enhancing  his  influence  and 
establishing  his  control  over  the  Thessalonians.  The  epistle, 
if  writt^i  by  such  a  man,  would  have  aboimded  in  artftil  reci- 
tations of  the  censures  thrown  upon  his  character,  and  in  insi- 
dious contrivances  to  gain  the  ends  which  ambition,  pride,  and 
^*>i>>^g9  promise  themselves  from  their  succesc^  efforts. 
IVaud  and  hypocrisy  would  have  floated  on  the  surface ;  and 
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wealth,  power,  and  pleaauie,  would  have  been  seen  at  th» 
bottom. 

With  the  like  clearness  are  the  excellence  and  amiableness 
of  these  men  unfdded  in  this  passage  of  Scripture  thus  exa- 
mined. The  objects  proposed  display  a  benevolence  singulady 
generous  and  noble,  and  the  exhilntion  of  these  objects  pre- 
sents this  character  in  a  light  eminently  happy.  Warm  fiNMtt 
the  heart,  uncontrived,  unaffected,  the  sentiments  expressed 
SKray  the  men  with  all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  evangelical 
charity.  The  portrait  is  formed  of  enchanting  lines,  and 
cbanning  colours,  and  the  eye  discerns  and  acknowledges  the 
likeness,  without  a  momentary  hesitation. 

From  this  character  of  the  writers  is  inferred  irresistifaly  the 
intcijg^ty  of  their  writbo^  and  from  this,  in  a  manner  equally 
obvious  and  necessary,  their  divine  origin.  But  from  these  and 
many  other  reflections  of  asimilar  nature,  the  time,  barely  suf- 
ficient lor  my  present  purpose,  compels  me  to  withdraw  my 
atlenfeimi.  The  peculiar  design  of  this  discourse  requires  that 
I  devote  the  remainder  to  its  accomplishment. 

You,  my  young  friends,  for  whom  this  discourse  is  particu- 
larly designed,  stand  in  a  relation  to  me,  in  several  respects  the 
same  with  that  in  which  the  converts,  so  often  mentioned,  stood 
in  relation  to  Paul  and  his  companions.  You  may  have  also 
been  connected  with  me  by  a  relation  highly  endearing,  which 
oofdd  not  be  predicated  even  of  them.  During  an  important 
period  of  your  life  you  have  been  my  pupils,  and  in  no  insig. 
nificant  sense  my  children.  Your  parents,  with  a  confidence 
which  I  hope  ha^  not  been  misplaced,  have  resigned  their  own 
immediate  care  of  you  into  my  hands.  Your  prime  interests 
hanre  been  under  my  direction,  and  have,  I  trust,  been  pro- 
moted with  parental  care.  I  know  they  have  been  regarded 
wiiih  parental  tenderness. 

Tlnrough  the  same  period  I  have  been  your  minister.  Christ, 
as  well  as  your  parents,  has  committed  you  to  my  direction.  In 
this  solemn  office,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  unconscious  of 
having  tauj^t  you  a  single  error,  or  of  having  willingly  with^- 
betd.from  you  a  single  truth.  The  knowledge  which  may  es- 
pecially qualify  you  for  usefulness  and  honour  in  the  present 
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life,  I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  in  the  best  manner 
in  my  power.  I  know  not  that  I  have  shvnned  to  declare  un- 
to you  any  part  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  know  not  that 
I  have  kept  back  any  thing  which  was  profitable  to  you,  but  I 
have  showed  you,  and  taught  you,  publicly  and  privately,  tes^ 
tifying  to  you  all,  repentance  towards  Gknl,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  warned  you.  I  have  prayed 
for  you,  day  and  night,  with  tears.  If  I  have  ever  been  sin- 
cere in  my  endeavours ;  if  ever  I  have  voluntarily  laboured  tO' 
do  good,  I  have  laboured  in  this  manner  for  you. 

Your  own  conduct  in  the  meantime  (and  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  declare  it  on  this  solemn  occasion,)  has  been  highly 
honourable  to  your  character.  You  came  to  my  immediate 
superintendence  with  the  most  cordial  good-will  and  the  best 
recommendations  of  your  former  instructors.  Throughout  the 
year  which  is  now  finished,  you  have  proved  that  this  good- 
will and  these  recommendations,  were  amply  deserved.  In 
your  behaviour  to  me  you  have  been  respectful  and  anuaUe  on 
every  occasion,  and  have  distinguished  yourselves  by  diligenoe, 
good  order,  and  universal  propriety.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  you  have  equalled  in  these  respects,  and  in  your  lite- 
rary attainments,  any  of  those  classes  which  have  gone  before 
you. 

More  than  half  of  your  number  have  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  the  religion  of  Christ,*  and  have  this  day  surrounded 
the  sacramental  table.  Several  others,  for  a  considerable  time, 
have  been  the  subjects  of  very  solemn  impressions  concerning 
their  salvation,  and  will,  it  is  rationally  hoped,  be  found,  ere 
long,  encircling  that  hallowed  board. 

The  rest,  with  exceptions  too  small  to  merit  attention  at  this 
time,  furnish  many  hopes,  from  their  irreproachable  behaviour, 
that  they  may  follow  their  companions  in  this  happy  course. 
Thus  you  have  already  acknowledged  me  in  part,  that,  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  I  am  your  rgoidng,  even  as  you  also  axe 
mine.     Should  it  be  my  happy  lot  to  be  pronounced  faithful 

*  This  WM  true  of  the  dan  of  1803.  Of  the  daw  of  1813  almoat  cm^ 
fottith  had  made  audi  a  pxofeasioik-^EDROa. 
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over  the  tern  dungt  emnmitted  to  me,  maj  I  not,  on  scdid 
gfomids,  look  forwaid  to  die  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
believe  that  you,  together  with  your  precursors  and  your  sue- 
cesaois,  in  knowledge,  ]^ty,  and  usefuhiess,  will  then  be  my 
gbcy  and  my  joy- 
To  bring  home  to  your  hearts  the  subject  here  referred  to, 
to  impress  upon  them  its  solemnity  and  importance,  let  me  re- 
mind you,  when,  where,  on  what  occanon,  and  before  whom 
this  joy  is  to  be  found;  not  first,  not  alone,  yet  pre-eminently 
and  in  a  d^^ree  which  cannot  be  described. 

It  is  first  found  in  the  present  world,  in  the  silence  of  devout 
meditation,  in  the  serene  contemplations  of  the  solitary  walk, 
in  the  fervent  aspirations  of  the  closet,  in  the  pure  precepts  and 
neh  promises  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  the  dieerful  devcrtions 
of  the  fiunily,  in  the  solemn  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in 
the  puUic  communion  of  Christians  at  the  table  of  Christ.  It 
is  found  also  in  no  unhappy  degree  in  the  delightful  private 
intaicottrst  of  good  men,  and  in  that  ^ain  of  ben^cent  actamis 
by  wbich  they  become  immediate  and  rich  blessings  to  the 
world. 

In  a  mors  glorious  manner  will  it  revive  when  we  enter  the 
worid  of  spirits,  and  render  to  our  Lord  an  account  of  the  man« 
ner  in  which  we  have  employed  the  talents  intrusted  by  him 
to  our  care.  If  we  shall  then  ajqpear  to  have  occupied  them 
faitfafblly  in  his  service,  we  shall  be  permitted  immediately  to 
enter  into  his  joy. 

But  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text  is  different  6om  all 
Atae.  It  is  that  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  emphatically  call* 
ed  the  rime  of  the  ^d,  when  Clmst  will  come  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  and  all  that  are  in  the  graves  will  hear  his  voice 
and  come  forth ;  diey  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection 
of  life;  and  they  tlmt  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  c^ 
damnation.  All  earthly  things  will  then  have  finished  their 
course.  Avariee  will  have  ceased  to  d^  for  treasures  in  the  se^ 
cret  chambers  of  the  earth,  ambition  to  dimb  the  paredpioes 
which  in  his  eye  seemed  the  ascent  to  heaven,  and  pleasure  to 
bathe  and  wanton  in  the  stream  of  sensuality.  Oppression  will 
have  ended  the  work  of  grinding  the  fkoes  of  the  poor,  and 
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dropped  firom  his  withered  hand  the  iron  rod.  Persecution  will 
feast  no  more  on  the  blood  of  martyrs,  conquest  no  longer  sit 
and  smile  over  the  tomb  of  departed  nations,  nor  pride  sigh 
over  the  expiring  train  of  menials,  the  vanishing  tables  of  lux- 
ury, the  fading  paradise  and  the  palace  of  splendour  crumbled 
into  dust. 

The  trumpet  of  civil  discord  will  then  have  blown  its  last 
breath.  The  frenzy  of  faction  will  have  terminated,  and 
its  final  sound  have  died  upon  the  ear.  Its  scrambles  for 
power  and  place  will  then  be  over,  together  with  all  the  follies 
and  crimes,  the  base  cabals,  the  foul  slander,  the  innumerable 
falsehoods,  the  black  peijuries,  and  the  sale  of  souls  with  which 
it  has  been  attended.  Even  liberty  itself,  that  golden  image 
which  the  world  has  worshipped  instead  of  Jehovah,  will  en- 
rapture and  engross,  will  inspire  land  terrify,  wOl  rouse  to  mad- 
ness and  plunge  in  misery  no  more. 

Even  the  honest,  commendable,  and  delightful  employments 
of  mankind  will  be  finished.  The  cheerful  sound  of  the  axe 
and  the  hammer  will  be  dumb.  The  industrious  plough  will 
stop  in  the  unfinished  furrow,  and  the  adventurous  sail  be 
furled  for  the  last  time.  The  father  will  no  more  survey  his 
children  at  the  fire-side  with  hope  and  delight,  the  mother  will 
cease  to  smile  with  inexpressible  fondness  over  the  cradled  in- 
fant, and  the  husband  and  wife  to  interchange  the  unequalled 
tenderness  of  conjugal  love.  To  the  earth  it  will  be  truly  said, 
as,  in  the  awful  language  of  prophecy  to  mystical  Babylon, 
^  The  voice  of  harpers,  and  of  musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and 
^<  of  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and  the 
^*  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and  the 
^*  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  heard  no 
*«  more  at  all  in  thee.^ 

Even  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  things  will  then  find 
their  earthly  termination.  The  Sabbath  will  dawn  in  peace  and 
beauty  on  this  polluted  world  no  more ;  the  sanctuary  will 
cease  to  be  the  house  of  Gk)d  and  the  gate  of  heaven ;  and  apos- 
tate nnners  will  no  longer  enterin  and  be  saved.  The  voice  of 
prayer  will  have  pronounced  its  last  amen ;  the  tongue  of  the 
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preftcher  will  be  dumb,  and  the  final  soi^  of  praise  will  expire 
upon  the  ear. 

Far  other  scenes  will  then  engross  the  thoughts  and  awaken 
the  amaiement  of  mankind.  The  funeral  day  of  this  great 
world  will  hare  come,  and  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  innume- 
rable nations  of  men  will  be  summoned  to  its  obsequies.  Its 
knell  the  last  trumpet  will  sound.  Its  end  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  will  proclaim  in  the  inexpressibly  awful  words,  ^*  It 
<«  is  done.'"  Earth  will  tremble  throughout  all  her  regions ; 
the  graves  will  heave  with  one  immense  convulsion,  and  teem 
with  the  awakening  mjrriads  of  deceased  men.  The  land  and 
the  sea  will  give  up  the  dead,  which  are  in  them,  and  the  whole 
globe  will  be  covered  mih  an  universal  resurrection  of  the  great 
fiunily  of  Adam. 

Above  will  be  seen,  surrounded  by  the  glory  of  his  Father 
and  by  all  his  holy  angels,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
oomii^in  the  clouds,  with  power  and  great  glory.  All  nations, 
at  his  awful  summons,  will  take  their  places  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left  ^*  The  books  will  be  opened,  and  another 
^  book  will  be  opened,  which  is  the  Book  of  Life ;  and  the 
^  dead  will  be  judged  out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in 
*^  the  books,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.'"  To 
one  division  of  this  vast  multitude  he  will  say,  *<  Come,  ye 
<<  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  you 
^^  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  ^  and  to  the  other,  ^<  De- 
*'  part,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
^^  and  his  angek.'"  Then  the  final  flames,  kindled  in  innume- 
rable places  at  once,  will  wander  over  the  surface  of  this  great 
globe,  consume  the  piles  of  hiunan  grandeur  and  the  monu- 
ments of  human  ingenuity,  waste  the  plains,  dissolve  the  moun- 
tains, and  blot  out  of  remembrance  this  polluted  region  of  er- 
ror and  iniquity.  Then  will  the  wicked  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment,  and  the  righteous  ascend  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  to  enter  upon  the  complete  enjoyment  of  life  eternal. 

In  this  season  of  awfiil  ezpectaticm  and  final  decision,  of 
universal  convulsion  and  immense  ruin,  what  emotions  shall 
you  and  I  experience,  if  we  may  then  behold  every  dBJogsr 
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past,  every  fear  vanished,  and  every  sorrow  fled ;  if  we  may 
see  and  feel  our  hopes  all  ended  in  full  fruition)  our  joy  be- 
ginning its  everlasting  career,  and  a  crown  of  glory  holdenout 
to  us  by  our  Ju^e  to  reward  our  sincere  though  frail  obedience. 
All  these  awfol  scenes  we  shall  witness.  Our  eyes  shall  behold 
them,  and  not  another.  In  them  all  we  shall  take  our  own 
share, — a  share  glorious  and  delightful,  if  we  have  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity ;  but  infinitely  deplorable,  if  with 
a  hard  and  impenitent  heart  we  have  treasured  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  How  devoutly  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  we 
may  obtain  the  former  happy  lot,  and  escape  the  incompre- 
hensible ruin  of  the  latter. 

With  these  amazing  things  in  full  view,  can  you  fail  to  ask, 
^^  Where,  when,  and  how  are  these  immeasurable  blessings  to 
"  be  secured  7^  Let  me  ask  in  return,  "  Where,  when,  and 
<<  how  did  Paul,  and  Silas,  and  Timothy,  and  their  innumera- 
**  ble  converts  secure  them  ?^  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh  has  given  to  mankind  but  one  law  concerning  this  momen- 
tous subject.  Life  is  the  time,  and  the  present  world  the 
place  in  which  this  mighty  work  has  been  done  by  all  who 
have  accomplished  it,  and  in  which,  if  ever  done,  it  must  be 
done  by  us.  We,  like  them,  must  believe,  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  must  repent  of  our  sins  with  all  the  heart,  and  must 
exhibit  a  life  of  piety  to  God,  and  beneficence  to  mankind. 
We  must  deny  ourselves,  take  up  the  cross,  and  vanquish 
temptations,  lusts,  and  enemies.  In  a  word,  a  life  of  evan- 
gelical virtue  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  joy  of  that  solemn 
day  can  be  founded.  He,  who  with  this  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
has  seen  Christ  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  naked,  and  a  stran- 
ger, and  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  has  relieved  him  even  in  the 
least  of  Ms  brethren,  will  then  be  placed  at  his  right  hand 
arrayed  in  immortal  glory,  and  will  find  an  open  and  abundant 
entrance  ministered  to  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

Hiis  spirit  is  the  true,  the  only  excellence  of  the  soul.  It 
is  the  glory  of  angels,  it  is  the  image  of  Ghxl.  To  communi- 
cate it  to  man  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  and  the  Spirit  of 
grace  descended  from  heaven.     From  its  first  appearance  in 
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the  pwents  of  miikind  after  their  apoBtacy,  seraphs  have 
watched  its  progress  with  earnest  hope  and  luuningled  com- 
placency.  At  the  news  of  its  commencement  in  a  single  wan- 
dering prodigal,  all  heaven  renews  its  joy,  and  resounds  with 
giatulation.  Eternal  wisdom  bdbolds  it  as  an  undefiled  ema» 
natbn  firom  itsdtf,  and  smiles  with  boundless  delight  over  its 
infimtile  exist^iee,  and  its  everlasting  advancement  towards 
perfection. 

From  these  considerations  flows  of  course  the  great  practical 
use  of  all  that  has  been  said.  If  such  be  the  cause  of  hope 
fulfilled  and  joy  begun  at  the  great  day,  you  are  most  affect- 
ingly  taught,  that  you  must  now  lay  the  foundation  of  these 
inestimable  blessi^s.  From  this  seat  of  learning,  where  you 
have  lived  four  years  with  many  privileges,  many  enjoyments^ 
$nd  many  hopes ;  in  the  midst  of  companions  by  whom  you 
are  loved,  and  under  the  direction  of  instructors  to  whom  you 
are  highly  endeared,  you  are  to  depart  into  a  world  of  pride 
and  ambition,  of  avarice  and  sensuality,  of  temptation  and 
sin.  At  this  eventM  period  you  need  all  your  own  wisdom, 
watehfiilness,  firmness,  and  prayers ;  all  the  prayers,  counsels^ 
and  asostance  of  your  firiends ;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more 
than  them  all,  the  protection  and  blessing  of  your  God.  Ld- 
mensely  do  you  need  to  remember,  as  a  consideration  ever  to 
be  before  your  eyes,  and  invariably  to  govern  yoinr  ccmduct, 
that  in  life  you  must  lay  the  foundation  of  your  joy  in  die 
presence  of  Christ  Resolve,  then,  on  this  sacred  day,  and  in 
this  holy  place,  that  a  truth  so  intertwined  with  your  whole 
well-being  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  you,  never  £ul  to  iz»> 
fluence,  never  cease  to  oontroL 

You  will  neither  wish,  nor  be  able  to  forget  the  scenes 
through  which  you  have  passed  in  this  happy  place.  No 
period  of  your  Uvea  will  be  remembered  with  more  pleasure, 
no  spot  of  earth  seem  more  exempted  firom  the  miseries  of  the 
curse.  The  quiet,  the  order,  the  honourable  and  delightfid 
employments  which  you  have  found  here ,  the  jdeasing-  com- 
panions with  whom  you  have  lived;  the  fiieiidships  which 
you  have  formed,  and  the  numbedoBS  kind  offices  whick  yoij^ 
have  interchanged;   together  with  the  afibction,  care,  and 
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inatructioiiB  of  your  teachera,  wiU  rise  coHtiaiially  to  your  view. 
The  little  sufferings,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  life  is  exposed 
eyen  here ;  the  youthful  rivahnes,  and  the  ]iM>inentaTy  dislikes  * 
will  of  course  be  forgotten.  You  will  often  think  and  say,  that 
no  time  of  your  life  passed  with  equal  enjoyment,  nor  with 
equal  freedom  from  suffering. 

While  your  memory  is  thus  frequently  and  pleasingly  em- 
ployed, let  me  especially  persuade  you  to  call  to  mind  the 
truths  which  you  luive  been  taught ;  the  moral  and  religious 
precepts  so  often  and  so  solemnly  enjoined  upon  you ;  the 
counsels  of  piety  which  you  have  given  to  each  other ;  your 
affectionate  assemblies  for  prayer ;  your  solemn  public  devo-* 
tions ;  your  de^htful  union  around  the  table  of  Christ.  Let 
those  of  you,  who  have.  pubUdy  jHPofessed  the  religion  of  the 
Redeemer,  remember  daily,  that  the  vowa  of  the  Lord  your 
God  ore  upon  you,  and  that  you  cannot  go  back.  Let  those 
of  you,  who  have  hitherto  delayed  to  perform  this  great  duty^ 
hasten  with  all  lowliness  and  smoothness  of  mind,  and  with 
many  tears  for  your  sins,  to  confess  Christ  bef(Nre  men,  and  to 
witness  the  good  profession  even  as-  he  did. 

Remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  be  who  died  for  you  hath 
said,  "  One  thing  is  needful.^  In  this  declaration  he  has 
told  you,  that  there  is  no  other  needful  thing.  Choose,  there- 
fore, that  good  part  which  shall  never  be  taken  from  you. 
While  others  toil,  and  watch,  and  grieve  to  dig  deeper  in  the 
mines  of  avarice ;  while  others  slarive  Mxd  pant  to  climb  the 
heights  of  ambition ;  while  others  imbrute  themselves  in  the 
s^e  of  sensuality,  let  it  be  your  labour,  your  dehght,  your 
^ory,  to  lay  up  treasure  in  the  heavens  $  to  seek  the  honour 
which  cometh  from  God  only,  and  to  acquire  the  pleasures 
which  at  his  right  hand  flow  for  ever. 

Begin  now,  or,  if  you  have  afaready  beguii»  advance  from 
this  day  the  work  of  your  salvation.  Into  the  way  of  well- 
doing resolutely  enter.  In  it  patiently  and  perseveringly 
continue.  Suffer  no  day  to  pass  without  doing  some  real  good. 
Let  every  morning  and  ev^  evening  open  the  doors  of  your 
cloaets,  and  invite  you  to  pray  to  your  Father  who  is  in  secret. 
Let  every  Sabbath  behold  you  going  up  to  the  bouse  of  the 
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Lord.  Be  his  tabernacles  ever  amiable  in  your  eyes,  and  one 
day  spent  in  his  courts  better  than  a  thousand.  There  the 
Lord  Ood  is  a  sun  and  a  shield,  there  he  gives  grace  and 
glory,  and  there  he  withholds  no  good  thing  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly. 

Daily  and  eagerly  difluse  reli^^on  around  the  circle  of  your 
connections.  To  them  you  can  do  good  every  day  you  live. 
God,  who  has  placed  them  always  within  your  reach,  demands 
of  you  continual  efforts  for  their  well-being.  How  delightful 
will  it  be  to  find  them  your  hope,  your  Joy,  your  crown  of 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ ! 

To  your  neighbourhoods  become  blessings  by  every  kind 
office  in  your  power.  Speak  truth  alway,  only,  and  with  a 
sacred  watchfulness  over  your  tongues.  Do  justly,  with  the 
utmost  strictness  and  impartiality.  Love  all  men ;  show  kind- 
ness to  all  with  whom  you  are  concerned ;  espedaUy  extend 
mercy  to  suffering,  with  largeness  of  heart ;  and  remember, 
that  Grod  loveth  the  cheerful  giver. 

As  you  advance  in  years,  in  reputation,  and  in  infliienoe, 
make  it  a  commanding  rule  of  your  lives  to  befriend  young 
men.  They,  as  your  own  experience  will  poweifully  teach 
you,  will  ordinarily  need  more  than  any  others,  your  advice, 
your  reproofs,  and  your  assistance.  By  your  advice  they  will 
be  more  profited,  by  your  reproofs  more  amended,  and  tor 
your  assistance  more  grateful  than  those  who  are  older.  Vi- 
gorously and  persuasively  impress  upon  their  minds  the  supreme 
importance  of  religion.  Whatever  you  say  on  this  great  sub- 
ject they  will  feel.  The  golden  moment  you  may  chance  to 
find,  and  may  happily  seise,  in  which  they  may  be  rescued 
from  destruction,  and  directed  to  heaven.  In  every  such  case, 
you  will  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  cover  by  this  glorious 
act  of  charity  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Love  your  country.  Learn  as  well  as  you  can  its  real  in- 
terests, and  pursue  them  steadily,  unawed  by  the  fear  of  oppon- 
tion,  unallured  by  the  bope  of  office,  or  the  desire  of  gain. 
Covet  the  approbation,  and  tremble  at  the  reproach  of  con- 
science; but  regard  with  indifference  the  popular  breath, 
whether  trumpeting  slander,  or  shouting-  applause. 
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Never  look  either  for  subsisteilce  or  for  character  to  popular 
dtiilrage,  or  govetttmeUt  appointments ;  to  jilublic  salaries,  or 
official  perquisites.  He  who  seeks  for  property  or  reputation 
^om  these  sources,  will,  long  before  he  is  a^are,  have  set  up 
his  soill  at  auction,  atid  sold  it  for  a  place.  For  charactei*, 
trust  to  your  conduct ;  for  subsistence,  to  your  hands.  lit 
the  wretched  pursuit  of  office  you  will  find  temptations,  and 
snares,  and  sins  at  every  step  i  will  turn  your  backs  upon  your 
God,  and  wander  every  day  farther  and  farther  from  virtue, 
and  hope,  and  heaven. 

Build  up  every  where  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  every 
where  spread,  support,  and  foster  his  religion.  Cherish  it  at 
home,  and  send  it  abroad.  Labour  with  all  your  power  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  eternal  life,  wherever  there  is  a  soil  to  receive 
them  ;  and  to  convey  the  tidings  of  salvation  wherever  therd 
is  an  ear  to  hear  them.  On  the  final  day  it  will  be  transport- 
ing to  remember  that  you  have  befriended  the  least  of  Christ^s 
brethren.  It  wUl  be  divinely  ^xtatic  to  remember  that  you 
have  befriended  them  all.  Let  your  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,  ere  you  fail  to  prefer  Zion  above  your  chief  joy.  The 
first  good  which  you  can  do  for  mankind,  is  to  live  as  the 
Gospel  requires  you  to  live ;  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God, 
your  Saviour.  Let  your  light,  therefore,  so  shine  before 
others,  that  they,  beholding  your  good  works,  may  glorify  yotir 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

To  secure  these  delightM  purposes,  remember  especially 
that  God  is  always  where  you  are,  and  an  awful  witness  of 
whatever  you  think,  speak,  or  do.  Continually  refer  jovat 
conduct  to  his  omniscient  eye,  and  regard  it  as  the  materials 
of  your  final  account  Feel,  that  his  favour  is  life,  and  that 
his  anger  is  death. 

Finally,  seek  always  the  company,  the  conversation,  and 
friendship  of  good  men.  They  will  furnish  you  a  thousand 
imforeseen  blessings  in  their  kindness,  their  counsel,  their  ex-* 
ample,  and  their  prayers.  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men 
shall  be  wise.  Of  good  men,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  said  by 
the  voice  of  God  himself,  *<  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spdte 
"  often  one  to  another.^   What  was  the  consequence  ?    **  They 
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**  shall  be  mine,  saith  Jehovah,  in  the  day  when  I  make  up 
*^  my  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  awn 
*'  son^  that  senreth  him.'" 

Can  you,  can  I,  want  motives  for  such  a  life  ?  What  will 
procure  us  peace  and  consolation  in  the  world?  '  What  will 
array  the  face  of  conscience  in  smiles,  and  tune  her  voice  to 
harmony  ?  What  will  gain  the  approbation,  the  friendship, 
and  the  prayers  of  wise  and  virtuous  men  ?  What  will  make 
us  blessings  to  our  own  souls,  our  families,  our  friends,  our 
neighbourhoods,  our  country,  and  the  world  ?  What  will  best 
requite  the  love  of  our  divine  Redeemer?  What  will  assure 
to  us  the  blessing  of  forgiven  sin,  and  the  favour  of  a  pardon- 
ing God  ?  What  will  shed  serenity  and  peace  over  the  even-* 
ing  of  life,  and  enable  the  setting  stm  to  go  down  without  a 
doud?  What  will  sooth  the  pain  and  languor  of  the  last 
sickness,  and  disarm  the  final  enemy  of  his  sting  ?  What  will 
light  up  the  lamp  of  hope  in  the  grave  ?  What  will  inspire 
the  unembodied  spirit  with  confidence,  when  it  enters  upon  its 
lonely  flight  into  the  invisible  world  ?  What  will  open  to  its 
view  the  distant  glory  of  heaven,  dimly,  but  extatically,  dawn- 
ing on  its  wistful  eyes,  and  disclosing  its  untried  way  to  the 
throne  of  infinite  mercy  ?  A  life  spent  in  hohouring  God,  and 
doing  good  to  mankind,  will  accomplish  all  these  delightful 
things ;  will  enable  us  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
will  make  our  last  end  like  his. 

Is  there,  then,  one  of  you  who  will  not  lead  such  a  life  ? 
You  are  now  all  before  me ;  all  in  the  house  of  God ;  all  em- 
ployed in  his  worship.  How  solemn,  how  endeared  the  as- 
sembly !  how  divine  the  employment !  how  becoming  is  it  for 
immortal  beings  to  hold  their  farewell  meeting  with  their  com- 
panions, and  with  each  other,  in  such  a  place,  on  such  a  day, 
and  for  such  a  purpose  ! 

These  instructions  are  the  last  which  i  shall  ever  address  to 
you.  Regard  them  as  my  dying  words.  Let  them  sink  deep 
into  your  hearts.  That  I  regard  you  with  strong  affection  I 
know  you  cannot  doubt.  From  this  affection  they  all  spring. 
To  your  best  good,  to  your  eternal  good,  they  are  all  directed. 
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Forget  them  not.     Let  theto  not  £til  of  thm  flitt  hiflueucd  to 
ptdduce  this  good. 

Vou  may  lite,  t  hope  every  one  df  you  will  live^  thi^ugh 
fnany  years  t6  cotne.  How  dedrable  will  it  be  to  live  in  euek 
a  manner  as  to  find  daily  the  testimony  of  a  good  eottscSenx^e, 
that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleishly  wisdott> 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  have  had  your  conversation  in 
the  world.  You  must  die.  How  joyiKiI  w^  it  be  to  fUl 
asleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  give  Up  your  sools  into  the  handb  tX 
God,  and  be  able  to  say,  with  Addison^  to  those  around  you, 
**  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.""  You  will  rise 
again.  How  transporting  will  it  be  to  see  you  all  ascending 
from  the  grave,  with  bodies  sown  in  corruption,  weakness,  and 
dishonour,  but  raised  in  incorruption,  power,  and  glory,  and 
arrayed  in  the  youth  and  beauty  of  heaven.  The  world  around 
you  will  be  convulsed  with  its  last  agonies.  How  will  you 
feel  to  be  able,  while  multitudes  are  calling  to  the  rocks  and 
the  mountains  to  fall  on  them,  and  to  hide  them  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb,  steadfastly  and  serenely  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ed hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  even 
your  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  You  must  be  judged.  How 
blessed  will  it  be  to  behold  you  all  summoned  to  the  right 
hand  of  your  Judge,  the  place  of  his  friends  and  followers,  the 
seat  of  distinction,  the  goal  of  immortal  glory  ! 

The  final  sentence  you  must  hear.  Wliat  emotions  will  you 
experience,  should  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ad<. 
dress  to  all  of  you  these  enrapturing  words,  ^^  Come,  ye  bless- 
**  ed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
**  the  foundation  of  the  world  i^  How  solemn,  how  angelic, 
will  be  the  flight,  to  ascend  with  you  in  his  immortal  train  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  mansion  of 
everlasting  joy  !  Finally,  what  tongue  can  describe,  what  mind 
can  conceive,  the  extacy  of  mingling  with  the  church  .of  the 
first-bom;  of  conversing  with  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels ;  of  standing  before  the  throne  of  God,  accepted  and 
beloved ;  and  of  uniting  in  the  eternal  song,  '^  Blessing,  and 
''  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him,  that  sitteth  on 
<*  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  !^ 
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In  that  diyine  aasembly ;  at  that  great  era  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jehovah;  that  birth-day  of  the  new  heayens  and  the  new 
earth ;  when  those  undefiled  manfiions  shall  be  filled  w;ith  all 
their  inhabitants ;  when,  like  the  drops  that  form  the  bow  in 
the  doud  in  the  day  of  rain,  the  children  of  Ood  shall  be.  il- 
lumined by  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with,  supernal  beau^; 
and  all,  united,  shall  form  one  perfect  circle,  arrayed  in  the 
endless  diversities  of  immortal  light  and  glory ;  let  me  ardent- 
ly hope,  and  oh !  may  the  Father  of  all  mercies  fulfil  the  hope^ 
that  not  one  of  you  will  be  found  missing. 


SERMON  XXIII. 


ON  CONFORMITY  TO  THIS  WORLD. 


To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate,  in  1806. 


B0MAN8  XII.  2. 

And  be  not  conformed  to  this  worldj  hut  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mindf  thai  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
goodf  and  acceptable^  and  perfect  wittqfGod,'* 


This  chapter  is  the  beginning  of  St.  Paulas  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  parts  of  this  Epistle.     It  commences  in 
the  first  verse  with  an  earnest  request  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Roman  Christians,  that  they  would  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God.     In  other  words, 
that  they  would  consecrate  their  bodies  to  his  service  finally, 
and  without  reserve,  as  a  sacrifice  is  consecrated  to  him.     In 
the  text  he  urges  them  to  be  no  longer  conformed  to  tins 
world,  but  to  be  transformed,  by  the  renewing  of  their  mind,  - 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  prove,  or  experimentally  dis- 
cern, the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  Ood.     In 
the  former  verse,  the  Apostle  beseeches  the  Romans  to  devote  * 
their  external  powers  ami  actions  wholly  to  Ae  service  of  their 
Maker.     In  the  text,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  suffisr  either  thdr 
external  or  intemal  conduct  to  be  conformed  to  the  opinions 
or  pnfctices  of  the  wottd';  and  so  to  regulate  the  state  of  dieir 
minds,  as  that  this  shall  be  the  happy  oonsequenoe. .  The 
words  may  be  thus  rendered :  Be  not  fi«hk>ned  like  unto  this 
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world,  but  ^ye  to  your  life  a  new  fonn  or  shape,  by  means  of 
that  renQvation  of  your  understanding  which  ye  have  lately 
received  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

As  the  Roman  Christians  are  here  directly  spoken  of  as  al- 
ready renewed,  the  transformation  mentioned  cannot  be  that 
great  change  from  sin  to  holiness  customarily  styled  regenera- 
tion, nor  the  conformity  to  the  world,  tha^  general  spirit  of 
sinning,  found  in  unregenerate  men.  Both  the  conformity 
here  forbidden,  and  the  new  fashioning  or  transforming  of 
character  here  enjoined,  plainly  respect  the  course  of  life,  and 
the  doctrines  or  practices  according  to  which  it  should  or  should 
not  be  regulate^-  To  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
world  the  Romans,  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  all  others  who 
are  under  the  Gospel,  are  forbidden  to  conform.  To  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  or  rules  of  practice  contained  in  the 
Gospel,  they  ^re  required  to  conform*  In  doing  this,  they 
aire  also  required  to  avail  themselves  of  the  renovation,  or 
spiritual  illumination,  of  their  imderstanding ;  t.  e.  to  make 
use  of  the  heavenly  light  which  they  now  enjoy,  for  the  direc- 
tion and  purification  of  their  conduct. 

The«e  fixplaMtiona  wil]^  I  hope,  either  prevent  or  temovq 
att  doubts  conoeniing  tbe  constructioA  of  this  passage  of  Scxip- 
tuse.  I  shaU  therefore  proceed  to  addi^ess  the  directio^t  given 
in  it  to  the  yoiuths  who  are  just  finishing  their  academical  edu-^ 
qHim  in  this  ]dace.  The  two  pvecepts  in  the  text  are  so  iin 
timaAely  rekfeed,  that  they  may,  without  any  disadvantage, 
be  coxttidered  togedier ;  eveiy  departure  firom  oonfonmty  to 
this  world  being  a  real  advancement  in  the  tnmaforiQatkm  here 
eiyoined.  Goaceming  both  sides  of  this  sufeyect,  therefore,  I 
shall  make  such  observations  as  shall  oecur  to  me,  promia* 
cnausly,  and  without  any  formal  marks  of  separation.  In 
parforming  this  task,  I  shall  be  necessitated  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  particulars  only*  The  field  opened  by  the  text  is  in 
a  sense  boundksa ;  andiCan  be  barely  entered  at  the  present 
4me«  The  particular  suligects  of  confonnity  to  the  wi»ld, 
wloch  I  shall  especially  select,  will  not  be  the  obvious,  the 
gross,  and  llie  scsadalogs ;  but  sudi  as  are  scarcely  suspsctfid 
of  eomis^  wiiihiii  tlM  reach  ^  the  pBoUhitifMQL;  such  as  «rs 
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generally  esteemed  decent,  often  honourable,  and  perhaps  al- 
most always  safe.  They  will  be  schemes  of  thinking,  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  error ; 
and  schemes  of  acting,  which,  if  not  absolutely  right,  are  con- 
flidered  as  far  remote  from  being  wrong. 

While  I  request  the  attention  of  my  audience  generally,  I 
solicit  with  peculiar  earnestness,  I  think  I  may  with  the  best 
reasons  expect,  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  this  discourse 
was  peculiarly  written.  You,  my  young  friends,  have  received 
from  me  many  instructions.  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  that  you 
have  believed  them  all 'to  be  given  with  sincerity  and  affection, 
with  a  frill  conviction  that  they  were  true,  and  with  the  most 
earnest  wishes  that  they  might  be  usefril.  In  this  discourse  I 
shall  give  to  you,  as  a  class,  my  last  counsels.  It  is  my  de- 
sign that  they  shall  be  just  and  scriptural ;  it  will  be  your  part 
to  make  them  profitable  to  yourselves. 

Let  me  exhort  you,  then,  not  to  be  conformed  to  this 
world, — 

< 

I.  In  yourfbrmation  of  a  standard  of  moral  charaeter. 

Men  who  think  at  all,  universally  adopt,  either  from  reflec- 
tion qr  accident,  certain  prime  rules  of  thinking  and  acting,  to 
which  they  have  an  almost  constant  and  peculiar  reference, 
both  in  directing  their  own  conduct,  and  in  judging  concerning 
that  of  others.  These  rules,  taken  together,  are  what  I  intend 
by  a  standard  of  moral  character.  They  are  not  a  standard  of 
moral  action  only,  but  of  moral  thinking  also.  Thought  is  the 
source  of  action,  as  action  is  the  end  of  thought.  All  our  ac- 
tions derive  their  moral  nature  solely  from  the  state  of  our 
thoughts,  so  that  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  he  is.  Such,  in  other 
words,  as  is  the  character  of  his  thoughts,  is  the  character  of 
the  man ;  never  better,  in  any  case,  than  might  be  fairly  sup- 
posed from  the  comparative  tenor  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
holds. 

The  importance  of  such  a  standard  as  I  have  mentioned 
lies  in  this  fact,  that  the  man  refers  to  it,  both  when  he  is  and 
when  he  is  not  aware  of  such  a  reference,  most  of  his  thoughts 
and  most  of  Us  conduct     If  doctrines  presented  to  his  con- 
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templatioii  agree  with  this  standard,  they  are,  in  his  view, 
sound  and  orthodox ;  when  they  disagree,  they  are  erroneous 
and  heretical.  Actions  accordant  with  it  he  readily  pronounces 
to  be  virtuous.  Such  as  vary  from  it  he  considers  as  vicious, 
or  at  least  as  defective  in  worth.  In  the  same  manner  also  he 
estimates  the  characters  of  other  men. 

The  world,  by  which  you  are  to  understand,  not  only  those 
also  who  oppose  the  Gospel,  but  a  great  part  of  those  also  who 
professedly  adhere  to  it,  has  formed  various  standards  of  moral 
character,  all  of  which  are  greatly  lowered  beneath  the  point  of 
evangelical  perfection.  Each  of  the  divisions  of  this  great  body 
of  mankind  has  its  own  code  of  primary  rules  respecting  think- 
ing and  acting,  by  which  it  proposes  to  regulate,  and  by  which 
it  does  in  fact  chiefly  regulate,  all  its  estimates  of  moral  cha- 
xaicter.  Whatever  comes  up  to  this  standard,  those  who  adopt 
it  pronounce  to  be  right,  fair,  and  good.  Whatever  &Hs  short 
of  it,  they  declare  to  be  so  far  defective  in  truth,  wisdom,  or 
worth. 

This  subject,  like  many  others,  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
examples.  Those  who  compose  one  class  of  such  men  style 
themselves  men  of  honour.  To  be  a  man  of  honour,  in  the  fail 
sense  annexed  by  them  to  this  phrase,  is,  in  their  view,  to  have 
attained  the  perfection  of  human  character.  But  of  what  is 
this  perfection  composed?  ^*  The  law  of  honour,""  says  Dr. 
Paley^  ^^  is  a  syisteni  of  rules,  constructed  by  people  of  feshion, 
<<  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  interpourse  with  one  an- 
<*  other,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Consequently  it  forbids 
nothing  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourse. 
Accordingly,  it  allows  profaneness  jmd  impiety  in  every 
form ;  cruelty,  injustice,  fraud,  falsehood,  and  a  total  want 
of  charity  to  inferiors.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  it  permits 
fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigality,  duelling,  and 
revenge  in  ^e  extreme.  The  virtues  opposite  to  these  vices 
it  neither  requires  nor  commands;  such  as  temperance, 
d^tKB^ty,  justice,  truth,  kindness  to  inferiors,  and  piety  to 
«  God.^ 

The  law  of  honour  is  the  standard  of  moral  character  adopts 
c^  by  these  men.     The  good  man,  the  best  of  men,  as  eeti* 
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mated  according  to  this  standard,  t.  e.  the  man  most  approved 
by  men  of  honour,  may,  therefore,  be  an  impious,  unjust,  dis- 
honest, cruel.  wretcb,^utrid  vith  lewdness  and  intemperance,  a 
smoke  in  the  nostrils  of  his  Creator,  and  a  mere  blast  upon  the 
human  race.  Yet  according  to  this  standard  he  may  have 
reached  the  utmost  perfection,  of  vhieh  those  who  adopt  it  con- 
sider man  as  capable.  The  danger  of  forming  a  false  standard  of 
moral  character  must,  I  think,  be  strongly  evident  in  this 
example. 

Another  class  of  men  estimate  moral  character  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  These  are  usually  the  men  of  wealth,  or,  in  better 
terms,  those  who  make  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit  The  former  dass  is  composed  of  the 
proud  and  ambitious.  The  field  of  pleasure  is  perhaps  equally 
divided  between  both.  The  good  man  of  this  class  is  he  who 
punctually  pays  his  debts  and  taxes,  makes  such  bargains  only 
as  are  legal,  buys  at  the  lowest  price,  and  sells  for  as  much  as 
he  can  get,  does  every  thing  which  the  law  requires,  and  no- ' 
thing  which  it  forbids.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  man 
is  ordinarily  a  far  more  -desirable  member  of  society  than  the 
man  of  honour.  No  .more  can  it  be  denied,  that,  when  he 
comes  up  to  the  full  demands  of  this  standard,  he  may  stiU  be 
totally  destitute  of  piety,  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  poverty  and 
suffering ;  may  hate,  and  only  hate,  his  enemies ;  may  neglect 
all  the  duties  of  affection  and  tenderness ;  may  be  unkind  to 
his  wife,  negligent  to  his  children,  and  hard-hearted  towards 
all  men. 

Other  classes  have  still  other  standards.  Men  of  science 
usually  consider  distinguished  talents,  laboriously  employed  in 
the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  knowledge,  as  the  object 
eminently  entitled  to  their  admiration  and  applause.  Men  of 
taste  r^ard  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  taste, 
particularly  with  the  fine  arts  of  eloquence,  poetry,  sculpture^ 
painting,  music,  building,  and  gardening,  together  m^  the 
elegant  and  magnificent  effects  which  genius  has  in  these  s^ 
yeral  ways  produced,  as  claiming,  on  the  best  grounds,  their 
unqualified  esteem.  With  another  dass  of  mankind  the  most, 
respectable  human  chariicter  Is  the  man  of  fashion*    Hei« 
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mmt  lies  supremely  in  elegance  of  dress,  gracefulness  of  man- 
ners, skill  and  taste  in  customary  amusements,  and  a  happy 
observance  of  fashionable  decorum.  The  rules  by  which  these 
several  classes  judge,  I  call  standards  of  moral  character,  be* 
cause  they  make  them  such,  in  estimating  all  degrees  of  hu- 
man respectability,  and  the  vant  of  it,  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  human  character  approximates  to  their  respective  stand- 
ards. Accordingly,  such  as  approach  or  arrive  at  any  one  of 
these  standards,  are  by  those  who  adopt  it  approved  and  com- 
mended as  excellent;  while  those  of  an  opposite  character  are 
invariably  condemned. 

Erroneous  moral  standards  are  also  set  up  by  classes  of  men, 
and  concerning  subjects  professedly  religious.  In  the  view  of 
multitudes  it  is  a  sufficient  establishment  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, to  have  been  bom,  baptixed,  and  educated  within  the  pale 
of  a  particular  church,  and  to  have  attended  regularly  upon  its 
worship.  In  the  view  of  others,  decency  of  character  and  ami- 
ableness  of  deportment  are  invested  with  the  name  of  religion. 
With  others,  it  is  sufficient  to  speak  truth,  to  render  commu- 
tative justice,  and  give  liberally,  particularly  to  the  poor.  With 
some,  common  good-nature  passes  currently  for  genuine  virtue. 
Others  place  it  in  warm  feelings,  and  bright  visionary  views  of 
divine  subjects ;  while  others  still  consider  it  as  sufficient  to 
talk  with  discernment,  fervour,  and  frequency  concerning 
themes  of  religion. 

Concerning  all  these  standards  of  moral  character  two  very 
important  remarks  should  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  every 
one  of  them  is  totally  defective,  leaving  real  excellence  out  of 
that  list  of  qualifications  which  is  formed  only  to  comprise  it. 

A.  man  may  be  every  thing  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
yet  have  nothing  in  his  character  which  wiQ  recommend  him 
to  the  favour,  or  render  him  amiable  in  the  sight  of  GxhI.  The 
only  standard  of  moral  charactar  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
defensible  to  the  eye  of  common-sense  when  acquainted  with 
the  ScriptiHPes,  is  the  moral  law.  He  who  loves  Grod  with  all 
the  heart,  and  }na  neighbour  as  himself,  is  a  perfect  man.  He 
who  does  this  imperfectly  (and  no  man  does  it  perfectly)  is  ex- 
«tlleiit,  just  as  lar  as  he  does  it,  and  no  fiurther.    There  is  no 
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other  exoelienoe  beside  this,  and  every  thing  eLse,  however 
convenient,  pleasi]^,  or  rq>utable,  is  in  a  moral  view  mere 
tnysh ;  a  countetf dt  in  which  the  value  of  gold  is  stamped  upon 
dross ;  a  mere  semblance  of  real  worth  at  the  best ;  and  in  se- 
veral of  the  instances  a  wretched  substitution  of  vice  for 
virtue. 

The  second  reioark  which  should  be  made  here  is  this: 
Every  one  of  these  classes  of  men  is  entirely  satisfied  with  its 
own  standard,  and  never  thinks  of  inquiring  whether  any  other 
rules  are  necessary  to  estimate,  or  any  other  qualifications  to 
form,  moral  character.  This  is  unanswerably  certain  firom  the 
daily  conversation  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  lis- 
ten to  that  conversation,  and. you  will  find  that  these  persons 
approve  nothing,  conunend  nothing,  and  aim  at  nothing  beside 
what  is  contained  in  their  respective  standards,  and  that  all 
which  lies  without  is  either  censured  or  disregarded. 

But  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  not  one  of  the  stand- 
ards comprises  any  real  excellence.  Of  course,  none  of  those 
who  adopt  these,  aims  at  obtaining  for  himself,  or  demands  at 
all  firom  others,  the  least  degree  of  such  excellence.  £ach  is 
entirely  satisfied  if  he  comes  up  to  his  own  rule,  for  this  rule 
he  considers  as  the  true  boundary  of  worth.  Of  consequence, 
he  does  not  attempt  any  thing  further,  nor  consider  such  an 
attempt  as  claiming  even  a  momentary  regard.  There  is,  there* 
fore,  the  most  terrible  probability  that  he  will  never  become  at 
all  better  in  any  respect  than  his  rule  requires  him  to  be.  For 
he  will  not  even  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  better.  Hence 
he  will  live  and  die,  and  gq  to  the  judgment,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  mere  man  of  honour,  a  mere  conformist  to  the  law  of  the 
land ;  a  man  of  science,  taste,  or  fiishion;  a  Christian  in  form 
and  garb;  a  good-natured  companion,  or  a  skilfid  talker  on 
religious  suligects. 

Had  eadi  of  these  persons  or^inally  proposed  to  himself  the 
law  of  Ood  as  the  only  standard  of  perfection,  and  tried  him- 
self from  time  to  time  by  this  perfect  rule  of  righteousness,  it 
seems  impossible  that  he  should  not  hi^e  felt  something  more 
to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  him  exoeUent  in 
this  world,  and  accepted  in  that  which  is  to  come.    It  seenu 
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imposaible,  for  ^uunple,  that  the  duellist  diould,  in  this  case, 
advance  se  coolly  towards  death  and  eternity,  to  present  be- 
fine  the  bar  of  God  his  hands  crimsoned  with  the  Uood  of  his 
neighbour. 

To  yeu,  then,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  incomprehensible  im- 
portance, to  separate  yourselves  entirely  from  the  world  in  the 
great  business  of  forming  your  standard  of  moral  character. 
You  will  never  be  better  than  your  rule  supposes.  If  that  in- 
volve no  real  excellence,  you  will  have  none.  The  rule  itself,  * 
independently  of  all  other  considerations,  will  prove  a  fiital 
snare  to  you,  prevent  you  from  holiness,  and  shut  you  out  from 
heaven. 

Let  me  frirther  inform  you,  that  you  may  propose  to  your- 
selves a  scriptural  standard,  t.  e.  one  genertdly  scriptural,  and 
yet  may  so  contract,  and  prune,  and  pare  it,  as  to  derive  from 
the  rule,  thus  fiishioned,  serious  and  lasting  injuries.  You 
may  be  ChristianB,  and  may  yet  so  loifer  the  demands  of 
Christianity  upon  you,  so  relax  the  strictness  of  evangelical' 
doctrines,  so  narrow  the  limits,  and  so  lessen  the  force,  of  evan- 
gelical precepts,  as  greatly  to  swerve  from  truth  and  duty, 
when  you  suppose  yourselves  believing  and  obedient  You 
may  transgress  where  you  suppose  yourselves  to  fidfil,  and  omit 
while  you  consider  yourselves  as  performing.  Christians  often, 
through  the  influence  of  their  remaining  ccHTuption,  particu-  ^ 
larly  through  a  general  spirit  of  sloth,  negligence,  and  aversion 
to  diat  strictness  of  thought  and  life  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  near  the  point  of  evangelical  perfection,  lower,  in  their 
own  minds  the  scriptural  doctrines  and  precepts,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate them  conveniently  to  their  own  lax  habits. 

With  a  variety  of  spacious  glosses  devised  by  themselves, 
or  already  provided  to  their  hand  by  others,  they  smooth  die 
ruggedness  of  hard  texts,  narrow  the  limits  of  painful  precqits, 
and  fritter  away  the  import  of  diflicult  doctrines  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  fit  them  for  their  own  more  comfortable  use,  and ' 
make  them  agree  with  that  imperfect,  sluggish,  half-^worldly 
Christianity  which  thej^  have  chosen  to  adopt.     In  all  this  - 
they  are  conformed  to  the  world,  and  in  no  pad  of  this  con*  * 
duct  ought  we  to  be  conformed  to  them* 
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Remember  that  tbe  higher  you  aim,  the  higher  will  you 
reach.  He  who  points  his  views  at  perfection,  though  indeed 
he  will  not  be  perfect,  will  yet  advance  nearer  to  it  than  if  he 
had  pointed  them  at  a  lower  mark.  Whenever  a  low  standard 
of  moral  character  is  generally  adopted  by  a  community,  the 
best  members  of  that  community  will  either  not  be  Christians 
at  all,  but,  as  will  ordinarily  be  the  fact,  merely  decent  worldly 
men,  or  they  will  be  dull  cold-hearted  Christians,  members  pf 
the  Church  of  Sardis,  having  a  name  to  live,  but  even  to  the 
human  eye  really  dead.  The  second  class  will  consist  of  plain, 
professed  worldlings,  destitute  even  of  a  pretended  regard  to 
religion.  The  third  will  be  composed  of  mere  profligates. 
The  best  of  those  in  the  best  class  will  hardly  keep  religion 
alive  in  themselves.  Those  who  keep  it  alive  in  the  world, 
who  awaken  it  in  their  fellow  men,  and  who  convey  it  down  to 
succeeding  generations  by  their  warm  affections,  exemplary 
lives,  and  vigorous  efforts,  will  in  such  a  community  be  sought 
for  in  vain,  and  the  places  which  have  once  known  them  will 
ordinariily  for  ages  know  them  no  more. 

* 

II.  Let  me  exhort  you  not  to  be  an^brmed  to  ihefashiotuMe 
opinions  andpractkes  qfthe  world. 

Of  the  numerous  particulars  indicated  by  this  comprehensive 
head,  I  shall  select  very  few,  and  those  will  be  of  the  nature 
fonnerly  mentioned. 

One  of  the  favourite  dogmas,  repeated  with  no  small  fre- 
quency, pleasure,  and  emphasis,  by  men  of  the  world,  is  that 
we  were  sent  into  the  world  to  enjoy  life.  Though,  in  a  eer^ 
tain  limited  sense,  this  doctrine  may  be  true,  because  our 
Creator  intended  that  we  should  find  some  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment even  here,  yet  in  the  sense  intended,  nothing  is  more 
absurdly  or  ridiculously  false.  Two  considerations  prove  the 
truth  of  this  remark  in  an  unanswerable  manner.  The  first 
is,  that  if  God  sent  us  hither  to  enjoy  life,  he  has  been  miser- 
ably disappointed  of  his  purpose.  Witness  the  pain,  sick- 
ness, and  sorrow ;  the  want,  danger,  fear,  and  doubt ;  the  op- 
pression, injustice,  and  cruelty,  which  haunt  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.    Witness  the  death  which  with  a  thou- 
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•ud  terron  and  agonies  closes  our  eartUy  career,  and  hurries 
us  into  eternity.  The  second  is,  that  this  rery  doctrine  is 
directly  subversive  of  our  best  Interests  both  here  and  hers* 
after.  The  enjoyment  always  intended  in  this  dedaration  is 
that  which  is  found  in  popularity,  power,  wealth,  and  sensual 
pleasure.  All  human  experience  has  proved,  all  sober  men 
have  confessed,  that  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  is  not  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  the  objects  themselves  have  not 
happiness  to  give ;  and  that  the  devotees  to  this  pursuit  have, 
even  when  most  successful,  been  in  all  ages  the  victims  of  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow.  That  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,  or  to  do  good  than  to  gain  it ;  and  that  godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  this  life,  as 
well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come, — are  truths  pencilled  in  sun- 
beams on  the  experience  of  man.  They  are  truths  which,  if 
we  were  willing  to  be  wise  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  so- 
ber man  could  ever  question.  Still  the  men  of  this  world 
hold  now,  and  have  ever  held  the  contrary  doctrine*  Should 
it  be  adopted  by  you,  it  will  lead  you,  as  an  ignii  /bimu^ 
from  the  highway  of  happiness  and  duty  into  every  devious 
path ;  lose  you  in  an  inextricable  wilderness ;  hurry  you  over 
rocks  and  precipices ;  or  plunge  you  into  marshes  and  quick- 
sands. God  sent  you ;  and  let  me  exhort  you  to  believe  that 
he  sent  you  into  the  world  to  do  your  duty ;  to  love,  and  fear, 
and  serve,  and  glorify  him.  In  this  way  he  intended  you 
should  find  your  real  enjoyment.  You,  it  is  true,  may  refuse 
to  walk  in  it,  but  you  cannot  make  any  other  way  either  happy 
or  safe.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  every  other,  standeth  for  ever,  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  to  all  generations.  In  vain  will  you  seek  to  change  the 
nature  of  things.  You  will  find  happiness  where  he  has 
placed  it ;  everywhere  else  you  will  look  for  it  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  embrace  this  doctrine,  you  wiH 
become  just  such  beings  as  those  who  have  embraced  it  before 
you.  With  growing,  restless,  inextinguishable  desires,  desires 
incapable  of  bemg  satisfied,  you  win  thirst,  and  toil,  and  htmt 
for  office,  sufHrages,  popular  applause,  gold,  eplendour,  and 
pleasure.    And  what  will  yon  gain  ?    Look^  for  an  answer,  to 
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this  question,  to  those  who  have  already  ^ed  the  chase.  Di». 
miss,  however,  from  this  list,  the  train  of  wretched  men  who 
have  wearied  themselves  in  the  pursuit  without  success ;  and 
who,  with  haggard  looks,  and  broken  hearts,  hang  upon  those 
around  them  with  bitter  complaints  of  the  injuries  done  to 
their  merit,  the  stupid  insensibility  of  their  countrymeo,  and 
the  base  intrigues  of  their  fortunate  rivals.  Look  only  at  the 
successftil  adventurers.  Mark  the  devotee  to  office.  Reckon 
up  the  fears,  toils,  anxieties,  and  distresses  through  which  he 
has  waded,  to  gain  possession  of  the  coveted  object.  Pause 
upon  the  sacrifices  of  conscience  which  he  has  made,  to  ac- 
quire the  popular  favour ;  the  mean  compliances  which  he  in^ 
dulges  to  secure  the  good  will  of  his  superiors ;  the  prostitu- 
tion of  his  reason  in  defending  false  principles,  and  of  his 
tongue  in  uttering  false  declarations  ;  the  frail  tenure  by  which 
he  has  holden  his  office ;  and  the  deplorable  mortification  with 
which  he  has  lost  it  See  him  the  object  of  general  jealousy, 
a  mark  for  every  scribbler  to  shoot  at,  blackened  over  by  the 
brush  of  slander,  and  pierced  through  with  the  darts  of  ridi* 
cule.  Remember  that  all  the  while  he  has  scarcely  known 
that  he  had  a  (}od  to  be  worshipped,  or  a  soul  to  be  saved } 
and  that,  without  a  hope  or  desire  of  heaven,  he  is  crawling 
along  the  downhill  side  of  life  only  to  find  a  solitary  grave ; — 
and  you  will  never  believe  that  his  chase  for  power  was  an 
enviable  career. 

Nor  does  the  miser  make  a  more  hopeful  figure  in  this  pic- 
ture of  man.  Follow  him  to  and  from  the  molehill,  which  he 
has  been  struggling  to  heap  up  through  a  series  of  years  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Behold  him  dragging  his  load  of 
dirt  and  dross,  with  the  same  drudgery  to  which  an  hard  mas- 
ter condemns  an  African  slave.  Such  a  slave  he  voluntarily 
makes  himself  throughout  life ;  willingly  a  stranger  to  conve- 
nience and  comfort,  and  judicially  sentenced  by  himself  to 
subsist  on  bare  necessaries.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  distressed 
with  fears  at  every  approaching  foot,  lest  it  should  invade  his 
accumulated  treasures;  and  starts  by  day  and  watches  by 
night,  under  the  apprehensions  of  loss,  encroachment,  and 
plunder.    In  this  weary  narrow  path  of  an  enunet,  he  wiadt 
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his  shortening  excursions,  until  death  tread  upon  his  molehill, 
and  buiies  him  in  its  niins. 

Of  the  man  of  show  it  needs  only  to  be  said,  that  he  liv^s 
upon  the  gaze,  the  admiration,  and  the  flattery  of  his  feUo^- 
men.  Thin  unsubstantial  food,  for  an  immortal  mind  !  When 
others  cease  to  admire  and  to  applaud  he  ceases  to  be  happy. 
The  trifling,  fluttering,  buzzing  course  of  such  an  insect  as 
this,  can  only  engage  attention  for  a  moment.  A  gaudy  thing 
may  attract,  but  can  never  fix  the  eye.  Another  gaudy  thing 
now  takes  its  place.  To  this  succeeds  another.  All  may 
ifhine  through  their  day,  but  not  one  of  those  who  stare  at 
the  butterflies  while  they  are  passing,  will  ask  at  night  what 
is  become  of  them. 

Turn  your  eyes  finally  to  the  Epicurean  child  of  voluptu-- 
ousness.  How  little  are  his  darling  pursuits  elevated  above 
those  of  the  swine.  Life  to  him  is  not  an  accepted  time,  but 
a  time  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  ;  a  day,  not  of  salvation, 
but  of  lewdness ;  of  pleasures  in  which  brutes  are  his  superi-* 
ors,  because  their  enjoyments  are  on  the  one  hand  lawfiil,  and 
on  the  other  innoxious  to  health  and  life.  This  man  has  re- 
nounced the  rational  character,  and  made  animals  his  kindred^ 
his  peers,  and  his  patterns.  After  a  life,  usually  a  short*  one, 
spent  in  a  toUsome  pursuit  of  sensual  gratification,  with  a  bro« 
ken  constitution,  diseased  limbs,  and  a  palsied .  palate,  the 
power  of  enjoyment  lost,  his  soul  shrunk  and  withered,  and 
his  body  fattened  for  the  grave,  he  lies  down  in  the  dust, 
pampered  so  laboriously  and  so  long  only  to  be  a  richer  feast 
for  worms. 

'  Such  is  the  life  and  death  of  men  who  declare  themselves 
sent  into  the  world  to  enjoy.  Can  you  see  any  thing  in  these 
men  to  envy,  admire,  or  approve  ?  Can  God  approve  them  ? 
Have  they  at  all  answered  the  end  of  their  creation  ?  Haa 
their  existence  been  at  all  honourable  to  Him,  or  useful  to  the 
universe  ?    Have  they  not  plainly  been  spots  on  the  creation  ? 

Ood  sent  you  into  the  world  to  do  your  duty,  to  fill  up  youF 
life  with  usefulness,  and  thus  to  honour  his  great  name ;  andy 
by  a  patient  continuance  in  this  happy  course,  to  secure  to 
yourselves  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  beyond  the  grave.^ 
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Firmly  lay  hold  on  this  plain,  reasonable,  Scriptuxal  doctrine  ^ 
and  let  all  your  conduct  prove,  that  it  has  a  seat  in  your  hearts^ 
and  a  controlling  influence  on  your  fives. 

A  kindred  opinion  to  that  which  I  have  last  censured,  or 
rather  a  branch  of  it  is  this,  that  amusements  are  peculiarly 
the  employment  of  the  present  life.  In  conformity  to  this 
doctrine,  multitudes  of  the  gay  and  opulent  devote  to  amuse- 
ments the  principal  part  of  their  fives.  To  dress,  to  visit,  to 
receive  visits,  to  ride  for  pleasure,  to  game,  to  dance,  and  to 
frequent  the  theatre  occupies  almost  idl  their  time  as  well  as 
thoughts,  and  their  final  account  wiU  be  chiefly  a  mere  recital 
of  their  amusements.  I  need  not  ask  you  what  wiU  be  the 
sentence  founded  on  such  a  recital. 

Serious  and  useful  business  is  the  employment  destined  by 
God  to  fiU  up  the  fitde  circle  of  our  earthly  being.  With 
these  people  such  business,  when  it  exists  at  aU,  is  a  mere 
preparation  for  amusement.  With  wise  and  good  men, 
amusement  is  only  a  relaxation  from  business,  admitted  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  such  frail  natures  as  ours,  which  are 
soon  exhausted  by  graver  employments.  To  these  giddy, 
fluttering  beings  it  is  the  only  serious  employment  of  life,  and 
they  never  cease  to  sing  and  sport  tiU  that  fatal  frost  arrives, 
which  terminates  the  fittle  smnmer  of  their  existence.  There 
can  be  no  greater  contrast  than  this  to  the  laborious  activity 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

I  shaU  only  add,  under  this  head,  what  may  be  called  the 
worldly  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath.  By  this  I  intend,  not 
an  avowed  profanation  of  it,  but  a  more  decent  mode  of  turn- 
ing it  from  a  sacred  day  into  a  secular  one,  a  kind  of  genteel 
observation  of  the  Sabbath,  continuaUy  found  among  persons 
who  make  the  journey  of  life  al(mg  the  confines  of  religion  and 
impiety,  at  the  half-way  distance  between  both.  These  persona 
usuaUy  attend  pubfic  worship  with  much  decorum  ;  commend 
or  censure  the  prayers,  the  sermon,  and  the  psalmody ;  con- 
verse about  strangers  who  were  at  church ;  criticise  the  dresses 
and  fashions;  rehearse  the  pubfic  and  private  news;  read 
books  of  entertainment,  newspapers,  and  letters;  write  letters 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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in  return ;  make  and  receive  yisit^  especially  from  their  pa^ 
ticular  frienda  and  from  strangers. 

In  these  and  the  like  modes  ef  condact  they  contrive  to 
while  away  fifty-two  Sabbaths  in  a  year,  without  any  Viury  in- 
decent conduct,  and  without  a  single  act  of  D^^on.  They 
never  really  worship  God.  They  never  reaiiy  seek  salva- 
tion.  Nor  do  they  advance,  by  all  their  decorum,  nor  by 
all  their  Sabbaths,  a  single  step  towards  heaven.  To  them 
this*  cfivinely  accepted  time,  to  diem  the  whole  day  of  salva- 
tion is  lost,  not  by  proftneness,  but  by  decency.  Lifb  to 
them  is  spent  in  making  a  compromise  between  God  and  the 
world,  and  in  so  Mending  religion  with  sin,  that  they  may  be 
worldlings  here,  and  yet  be  glorified,  spirits  hereafter.  He, 
who  does  not  design  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy  from  the  bege- 
tting to  the  end,  will  never  religiously  keep  it  at  all.  He,  who 
does  not  turn  away  hia  foot '  fh>m  finding  his  own  pleasure  on 
this  holy  day,  will  never  find  it  a  time  of  acceptance,  nor  a 
day  of  salvation* 

III.  Jtxml  as  mueh  (u possible  being  governed  in  pour  eipcn- 
ions  and  conduct  by  words  and  names. 

This  (firection  will  probably  seem  to  you  mere  trifling.  I 
^ust,  however,  I  shall  show  you,  that  it  is  of  veiy  serious 
importance.  The  idolatiy  of  the  heathens  was  occupied  in 
the  worship  of  a  great  variety  of  false  deities,  such  as  men, 
brutes,  stocks  of  wood,  and  images  of  stone.  The  idolatry  of 
ttiuldtudes  who  call  themselves  Christians,  is  rendered  to 
words  and  names,  particularly  to  those  which  are  called  genend 
and  abstract  terms.  A  part  of  these  words  seem  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  our  savages,  and  some  other  heathen 
nations  style  good  qnrits.  Another  part  appear  to  be  consi- 
dered as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  evil  spirits.  The  former 
class  receive  those  d^oirs  of  men  which  arise  fh)m  respecti 
The  latter  have  a  kind  of  homage  paid  to  them  which  is  ori- 
ginated only  by  dread. 

When  infidels  attack  Christianity,  it  iaremarkable,  that  they 
searoely  ever  call  it  by  real  and  proper  names^  such  as  Chris* 
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tianity,  rel^on,  piety,  and  virtue.  Inkt&Btd  of  diese,  ihey 
Bubsfituie  fimaticiBm,  enthusiasmy  superstition,  Uind  zieal,  and 
otfiers^  of  the  like  import.  Bjr  these  formidable  nonies  nndti^ 
ttides  of  persons',  such  especially  as  were  youn^,  have  be^n 
fid^tened  away  firom  rehgion,.  who  not  improbably  might'Have 
marched  coolly  up  to  the  mouth  of  a'  cannoii.  Their  owh 
doctrines,  in  the  meantime,  infidek  have  dignified  widi  flie 
names  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and  their  character  with  iJiat 
of  fre^inking.  To  these  pleasant  sounds  thousands  have 
bent  their  knees  in  humble  homage,  and  rendered  lip  their 
soiib  as  a  ftee-will  offisring. 

With  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  exactly  the  ^me  propriety; 
men  of  latitudinarian  sentiments  extensively  style  themselves 
rational  Christians,  liberal  minded  Christians,  and  men  of  liber- 
ality. Persons,  in  the  meantime,  who  differ  from  them  by  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel, 
tihey  characterize  as  rigid,  superstitious,  fanatical,  enthusiastic^ 
narrow-minded,  zealots,  and  bigots.  From  this  language  you 
would  be  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  the  men  who  give 
these  names  were  more  rational,  more  severe  students  of 
tiheology,  men  of  sounder  understanding,  more  candid,  more 
devoted  to  the  pleasure,  and  more  solicitous  about  the  will  of 
God  than  their  antagonists.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth  than  such  a  supposition.  The  whole  of  what  is  really 
meant  is  noihore  than  this,  that  they  are  more  indifferent  to 
the  truth  of  God;  more  regardless  of  his  pleasure;  more  heed- 
less of  the  declarations,  doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  Gospel ; 
more  disposed  to  rely  on  their  own  reason,  and  less  on  the 
Scriptures  for  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  the  safe  esta- 
blishment of  their  final  destinies. 

Does  liberality,  as  it  respects  religious  subjects,  consist  with 
the  most  reverential  and  sacred  regard  to  the  truth  of  God,  or 
not  ?  If  it  does,  then  he  who  most  exactly  and  strictly  ad- 
heres to  the  truth  of  God,  is  undoubtedly  the  truly  liberal 
man.  If  it  does  not,  their  liberality  is  inconsistent  with  Christ- 
ianity. ^^  To  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony,"^  says  Isaiah, 
^'  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  tUcre 
^^  is  no  light  in  them.*^    Does  it  consist  with  paring  away  the 
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meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ?  If  it  does,  the  infidel  who  cuts 
them  all  away  at  once  is  undoubtedly  an  eminently  liberal 
man,  and  is  entirely  justified  when  he  heaps  upon  those  who 
style  themselves  rational  and  liberal  Christians  the  very  names 
of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fanaticism,  which  they  cast  so 
fireely  upon  others.  Moses  thought  differently  concerning  this 
subject  '^  Thou  shalt  not  add  unto  his  words,""  said  this  di- 
vine writer,  ^<  nor  diminish  ought  from  them.^  St.  John  was 
of  a  difierent  opinion.  <^  If  any  man  add  unto  the  words  of 
^<  this  book,  6od  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  which  are 
^^  written  in  it.  If  any  man  take  away  from  the  words  of  this 
^<  book,  Ood  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.^ 
St.  Paul  was  of  a  different  opinion.  ''  Let  Ood  be  true,  but 
<<  every  man  a  liar  \"  t.  e.  every  man  who  opposes  the  truths 
of  his  Maker. 

Liberality  is  a  term  which  was  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
branch  or  exercise  of  real  virtue.  If  it  be  now  thus  used, 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  strictly  religious  man,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  liberal  man.  It  was  formerly  used,  with  respect 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  to  denote  a  fair,  candid  construction  of 
the  Scriptures,  an  equitable  openness  to  argument  and  evi- 
dence, a  disposition  to  receive  the  truth  readily,  and  to  adhere 
to  it  faithfully.  Liberality,  in  this  sense,  is  an  honour  to  hu- 
man nature. 

At  the  present  time,  both  these  terms  are  extensively  used 
in  a  very  different  sense.  Rational  Christianity,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand  most  who  deal  in  this  langui^,  denotes,  with 
respect  to  its  doctrines,  such  a  construction  of  the  Scriptures 
as  shall  make  them  accord,  not  with  themselves,  not  with  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  their  words,  but  with  a  precon- 
ceived and  predetermined  religious  system  ;  with  a  philosophi- 
cal scheme  of  religion  formed  by  the  human  mind,  to  which 
the  word  of  the  infinite  God,  however  opposed,  is  forced  to 
bend.  As  rational  Christianity  respects  the  disposition,  it 
really  denotes  a  decent,  cold,  heartless  conformity  to  this  sys- 
tem, without  any  visible  regard  or  pretension  to  the  evangeli- 
cal character.  All  affection,  all  zeal  for  the  cause  and  king- 
dom of  God,  all  concern  of  the  heart  in  the  interests  and  du- 
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ties  of  religion^  are,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serre,  not  only  laid  aside,  but  disclaimed,  exposed,  and  con- 
temned. 

liberality,  in  modem  language,  denotes  a  general  indiffer- 
ence to  truth  and  righteousness ;  a  general  opposition  to  all 
that  is  awful  in  tiie  Scriptural  declarations,  to  all  that  is  spi- 
ritual and  heavenly  in  the  divine  doctrines  and  promises,  and 
to  aU  that  is  strict,  exact,  and  just  in  the  meaning  of  Scriptural 
language,  when  construed  according  to  the  same  rules  by 
which  men  interpret  every  other  book.  Modem  liberality  is 
charitable  towards  all  errors,  and  all  licentiousn^,  except 
that  which  is  openly  scandalous ;  and  wonderfully  uncharita- 
ble towards  sound  doctrines  and  evangelical  virtue. 

You,  my  young  friends,  are  yet  in  a  great  measure  toleam, 
that  very  good  names  may  be  given  to  very  bad  persons  and 
things ;  and  very  bad  names  to  those  which  are  very  good. 
Of  John  the  Baptist  it  was  extensively  said,  ^^  He  hath  a 
^^  devil  ;'^  of  Christ,  that  he  was  ^'  a  gluttonous  man,  a  wine- 
^^  biber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.^^  If,  then,  they 
have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more 
must  they  be  supposed  to  call  them  of  lus  household  ?  The 
disciple  ought  certainly  to  think  it  enough,  if,  in  this  respect, 
he  finds  himself  in  no  worse  condition  than  his  Lord.  To  you 
it  is  indispensable  for  your  comfort,  peace,  and  salvation,  that 
you  be  not  allured  to  error  and  sin  by  the  flattering  titles 
given  to  both ;  and  that  you  be  not  terrified  away  from  truth 
and  righteousness  by  the  hard  names  profusely  lavished  on 
them.  Burst  the  thin  veil  of  words,  and  make  your  way  di- 
rectly to  things.  You  will  then  find,  and  find  with  complete 
conviction,  that  he  who  is  styled  a  fanatic,  an  enthusiast,  and 
a  bigot,  is  often  incomparably  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than 
he  by  whom  he  is  thus  styled ;  that  no  man  is  ordinarily  more 
irrational  than  the  rational  Christian ;  and  that  there  is  no 
greater  bigot  than  the  man  of  professed  liberality. 

Be  not,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  world  in  the  things 
here  mentioned,  nor  in  any  others  like  them ;  but  be  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  Aim  in  every  thing 
at  evangelical  soundness  in  your  doctrines,  and  at  scrupulous 
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evangelical  exfK^new  in  your  dotjr.  Motives,  coundesa  in 
llieir  mxmber,  ^i  infiaile  in  their  moment,  yon  cannot  want, 
to  force  your  compliance  with  those  precepts.  Among  others, 
the  superior  e^se,  safely,  and  ce^rtainty  wilh  which  in  this  way 
you  w^  perform  your  duty,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  a  half*way  £lhriatian.  Try  as  much  and  as 
long  as  you  please  to  serve  God  and  Mammon,  and  you  will 
find  the  triiil  fruitless.  To  the  one  you  will  certmnly  hold^ 
fhe  olher  you  will  as  centainly  despise.  The  bare  suppositiMi 
that  it  may  be  safe  and  proper  to  change  die  tenor  of  the  di- 
vine declarations,  to  lessen  the  demands  of  the  divine  precepts, 
er  to  lower  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God,  ought  to  teirify 
him  by  whom  it  is  admitted.  Let  all  men  remember,  that 
whosoever  shall  break  one  of  the  least  of  these  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
•kingdom  of  heaven.  The  straight  course  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness is  a  high  w^y,  in  which  wayfaring  men,  though  fools, 
need  not  err.  A  winding  path  is  always  seen  to  vary  firom 
the  point  originally  proposed.  He  who  wanders  i|i  it  will 
often  be  in  doubt,  and  often  perplexed,  CMiceming  his  course ; 
generally  wearied,  and  frequently  discouraged,  by  ite  length ; 
and  not  unfiequently  h<^peless  of  arriving  at  the  place  of  his 
destination.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  in  extreme  dang& 
of  turning  aside  into  a  by-^ay,  which,  though  seeiping  direct 
at  first,  will  wind  continually  farther  and  fiurtfaer  and  farther 
about,  and  vill  finally  conduct  him  away  from  eternal  life. 

MHiatever  others  may  say  or  do,  to  you  there  is,  there  can 
be^  but  one  thing  needfrd.  It  is,  to  choose  that  good  part, 
whidi  shall  never  be  taken  from  you.  All  things  else  are 
dross  and  dung ;  and,  however  desbed  by  mankind,  aie  un- 
worthy of  being  compared  with  this,  even  for  a  moment.  God 
has  smiled  upon  you  from  the  dawn  of  your  being.  He  has 
l^ven  you  your  birth  in  a  Christian  land.  He  has  educated 
you  in  knowledge  and  understanding.  He  has  called  you  to 
wisdom,  and  glory,  and  virtue. 

Let  not  these  blessings  be  given  to  you  in  vain.  Receive 
Ihem  with  unceasing  and  unqieakaUe  gratitude.  Enqploy 
them  to  the  inestimable  purpose  for  ^rfucfa  they  wete  given  by  J 
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your  divine  Benefactor.  Remember  that  each  of  you  has  a 
soul  to  be  saved  or  to  be  lost ;  that  the  world,  that  the  uni- 
verse, weighed  against  it,  is  the  small  dust  of  the  balance ; 
that  the  Son  of  Ood  died  to  purchase  for  you  salvation ;  that 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  waits  with  infinite  kindness,  to  renew  you 
unto  eternal  life ;  that  heaven  has  opened  its  doors  to  receive 
you  into  its  delightful  mansions ;  that  all  things  are  ready  ; 
that  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  «ay  to  each  of  you,  *^  Come, 
*'  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  ;^  and  that  it  will  be  a 
transporting,  a  rapturous  sight  to  behold  all  of  you,  without 
one  missing,  assembled  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  But 
to  this  end,  you  must  be  resolved  not  to  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  remember  that  the  love  of 
the  Father  ia  not  in  him.  Boldly,  therefore,  meet  its  frowns, 
and  steadily  despise  its  smiles.  Disregard  alike  its  hard  and 
its  soft  names,  its  flatteries,  and  its  censures.  Resolutely  and 
invariably  reject  its  loose  doctrines,  and  abhor  its  licentious 
practices.  It  may  be  more  pleasant,  but  it  will  not  in  the  end 
be  more  profitable,  to  go  decently  to  perdition,  than  to  go 
«andalously.  It  is  jrour  buamess  to  do  neither.  Heaven  is 
your  proper  home.  Point  your  course  to  that  glorious  and 
happy  world ;  and  let  every  step  which  you  take  here  advance 
you  towards  immortal  life.  Let  angels  behold  your  piogress, 
and  rejdoe  over  your  repentance,  and  (he  spirits  of  the  just 
ptepase  to  wefeome  you  to  their  divine  asscably. 


SERMON  XXIV. 


ON  THE  PARENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  GOD. 
To  the  Candidates  for  the  BucinknTHrfe  in  1609. 

EPHE8IANS  V.  1. 

<<  Be  ye,  therefire^Jblhwers  tfGod,  as  dear  ckUdreiC 


Thebe  is  probably  no  scene  in  the  present  world  which  pre- 
sents a  more  interesting  prospect  to  the  eye,  or  which  is  usually 
described  in  terms  of  more  ardour  and  animation,  than  a  well 
regulated  family. 

The  natural  relations  come  more  easily,  uniformly,  and 
directly  to  the  heart  than  any  other,  and  among  these  the 
domestic  relations  excite  peculiar  interest.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world  which  is  so  venerable  as  the  character  of  parents ; 
nothing  so  intimate  and  endearing  as  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife ;  nothing  so  tender  as  that  of  children ;  nothing  so 
lovely  as  those  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  little  drcle  is 
made  one  by  a  single  interest,  and  by  a  singular  union  of 
affections 

Children  are  bom  with  a  thousand  drcumstances  of  endear- 
ment The  anxiety  and  distress  with  which  the  dawn  of  their 
being  is  attended,  make  them  objects  of  peculiar  tenderness 
from  their  birth.  They  are  then  absolutely  helpless,  and  live 
only  on  the  care  of  others.  Every  moment,  both  when  awake 
nd  when  asleep,  they  demand  of  their  parents,  with  irreaistible 
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claiins,  the  protecting  hand,  the  watchful  eye,  and  the  ever 
attentive  heart.  If  neglected,  they  su&r ;  if  forgotten,  they 
perish.  How  rarely  are  they  forgotten ;  how  rarely,  even  in 
poverty,  sickness,  or  profligacy,  which,  especially  the  last,  so 
e£PectualIy  harden  the  heart  against  all  objects  beside  those  of 
absolute  selfishness.  The  very  cares  and  toils  which  are  em* 
ployed  on  them,  only  render  them  more  beloved,  and  an  ample 
reward  is  furnished  for  all  the  labour,  expense,  and  suffering 
undergone  in  their  behalf  by  their  health,  their  safety,  their 
comforts,  and  their  smiles. 

Infancy  speedily  terminates  in  childhood.  At  this  period 
commences  a  new  train  of  afiPectionate  and  unceasing  e£Ports 
to  form  their  minds  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  useftdness. 
While  the  care  and  expense  with  which  their  daily  wants  are 
supplied,  are  continued,  and  increased,  both  are  additionally 
demanded  to  furnish  those  supplies  which  are  now  become 
necessary  for  their  minds.  In  this  situation  the  parents  become 
more  amiable,  and  the  children  more  interesting.  Their  minds, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  house  and  the  court-yard,  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  permitted  to  wander  abroad  to  the  confines  of 
that  imiverse  in  which  they  are  ultimately  to  Uve  and  act.  By 
.ten  thousand  successive  cares  and  efforts,  both  of  the  parents 
and  of  others  employed  by.  them,  the  children  are  taught 
successively  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  which  will  expand 
their  views,  and  qualify  them  for  business.  At  the  same  time, 
those  useful  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  are  begun,  which 
will  enable  them  to  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  fel- 
low-men. Gradually,  as  they  advance  in  years,  capadty,  and 
strength,  they  are  matured  into  the  character  and  the  hopes 
of  adult  age ;  are  taught  to  think,  judge,  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  relations,  and  perform 
the  duties  which  may  render  them  blessings  to  mankind. 

To  this  end  all  the  instructions  which  they  receive,  all  the 
impressions  made  on  their  hearts,  all  the  examples  set  before 
their  eyes,  and  all  the  habits  inwrought  into  their  character, 
"imitedly  conspire.  Of  the  innumerable  efforts  made  in  their 
^ucation,  not  one,  unless  radically  unwise  and  mischievous, 
has  probably  been  made  in  vain.    How  many  have  these 


eflbrta  'been,  and  of  wkst  iadiBpeiiBiible  iinpurtmce  to  diose 
for  whom  Aey  weie  made  ?  How  amiable  tke  character  of 
pamnta  in  making  them ;  how  deaerving  of  the  love  and  the 
TeneratkMi  of  their  children  ? 

During  this  period,  alao,  die  minds  of  children  aie  opened 

to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  the  truths  and  duties  of  the 

religion  which  he  has  tanght  mankind.     Abnost  at  the  dawn 

of  life  they  learn  the   existence,   character,  presence,    and 

ngency  of  this  glorious  and  awftii  Being.     From  Him,  they 

are  informed,  they  have  derived  their  ezistenoe,  their  coBtin> 

uance  in  ii£e,  their  safe^,  their  oonfoits,  and  their  h(q>es. 

They  are  taught,  as  soon  as  diey  are  capable  of  receiving  Ae 

instruction,  that  the  end  for  which  they  were  made  is  to  glorify 

him  by  faithfully  obeying  his  Measure,  and  that  to  him  lliey 

axe  accountable  for  the  manner  in  whidi  they  emph^  their 

faculties  and  dieir  time.     With  these  instructions  they  also 

learn,  that  they  ase  ainfid  beings ;  that  to  save  them  from  sin, 

and  die  misery  which  it  produces,  and  with  which  it  is  i». 

-warded,  the  Son  of  Gh>d  came  into  the  wodd;  published  the 

glad  tidings  of  satvadon;  lived  a  humUe,  suffering  life,  and 

died  on  the  cross.     In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  mediation 

of  this  glorious  person,  they  behold  the  gates  of  heaven  opened 

to  evangelical  faith,  repentance,  and  hofiness,  and  immortal 

life  dawning  anew  vpen  this  doudy,  melancholy  worid. 

Inseparably  intertwined  widi  diese  inestimable  precqita, 
all  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  dieir  Creator,  their  fi^ow 
creatures,  and  themselves,  are  by  degrees  unfolded  to  theor 
view,  and  impressed  ^m  their  hearts.  At  die  same  time,  diey 
are  fadiioiied  with  unceasing  care,  toil,  and  tenderness  into  a 
apirit  of  submission  to  parental  government ;  and  prepared  by 
alowly  imbibed  habit  for  submissian  to  all  other  authority,  both 
human  and  divine.  In  tSus  manner  they  are  prevented  fitm 
becoming  savages ;  and,  imperceptibly  to  themselves,  are 
Moulded  into  men.  In  this  manner  they  are  prepared  to  tidce 
thenr  place  likid  stadon  in  the  universe,  and  fill  the  sphere 
destined  to  them  by  dieir  Maker.  In  this  manner  they  are 
fitted  to  live  and  act  in  obedience,  not  to  blind  and  furjoiis 
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pASoons,  iMit  to  sober  reasoii,  eidi^tened  oonacienoe,  and 
evengelical  piety^ 

Thufi  the  grejMt  Aaak  goes  on;  and,  laboriouB  ask  is,  goes  on 
idneeiaBiUy,  untU  k  is  completed,  and  the  children  are  sent 
jibroad  into  the  woild  to  repeat  the  same  exurtipns  for  their 
own  ofspring.  On  this  occasion,  the  parents  distribute  Co 
jthew,  vith  a  bountiful  hand,  a  liberal  share  of  their  ovn  earn* 
ings,  during  a  life  of  industrious  and  frugal  toil.  But  paren^ 
tal  love  stops  not  here.  It  goes  with  their  children  whercFer 
ibey  go ;  resides  with  them  wherever  they  reside ;  rejoices 
when  they  rejoice ;  mourns  when  they  mourn,  and  blends  its 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  sufferings  with  their'^s.  With  life  only 
does  it  expire ;  and  its  closing  scenes  are  the  djring  bed  and 
the  grave. 

In  surveyiog  such  a  family,  how  many  interesting  objects 
are  presented  to  a  considerate  eye,  and  a  susceptiUe  heart  ? 
The  world  furnishes  not  so  delightful  an  image  of  tenderness 
as  maternal  care,  watching,  sustaining,  and  dierishing  its  be^ 
lov^  offspring.  The  world  never  beheld  the  human  character 
in  so  lovely  a  form,  as  that  of  the  smiling,  prattling  infant, 
lisping  its  half  formed  thoughts  and  sweet  affections  in  the  art* 
less  etoquence  of  nature,  and  imitating  every  thing  which  it 
sees  or  hears  in  a  manner  wholly  inimitable  by  others.  Through 
the  successive  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  the  eye  of  an 
Abserver  is  not  less  interested  by  the  sight  of  amiable,  hopeful 
children,  passing  honourably  through  the  several  periods  of 
education ;  imbibing  useful  knowledge ;  forming  useful  ha* 
bits ;  intgchanging  daily  tibeir  mutual  offices  of  affection ; 
receiving  daily  blessiogs  from  their  parents,  and  retributing 
them  with  the  delightful  fruits  of  filial  duty.  At  the  parental 
board,  or  at  the  fire-side,  who  thi^  has  a  heart  would  not  be 
richly  gratified  to  behold  the  Imilhers  and  sisters  of  such  a 
family  loddng  round  on  eadi  other  with  love,  and  raising  up 
to  their  parents,  skting  at  the  he«d  of  the  h^ypy  group^  the 
eye  of  duty,  gratitude  and  veneration  P  Who  wouU  not 
mingle  in  the  tenderness,  the  complacency,  the  smiles  of  the 
paienls,  while  they  behold  themselves  revived  in  their  chil* 
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dren,  and  living  in  their  persons  and  their  descendants  through 
succeeding  generations  ? 

A  still  more  interesting  prospect  is  presented  by  the  same 
fiunily,  assembled  for  their  morning  and  evening  devotions, 
and  with  one  united  voice  calling  down  from  heaven  blesangs 
in  which  every  one  is  to  share.  Equally  delightful  is  the  sight 
of  the  same  family  going  to  the  house  of  God  in  company ; 
blending  hearts  and  voices  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary ; 
assembling  around  the  table  of  Christ  to  celebrate  the  wonders 
of  redeeming  love ;  realizing  with  transport,  as  well  as  with 
humility,  their  own  imited  interests  in  the  blessings  purchased 
by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  edifying  and  warming  the 
hearts  of  all  around  them  with  their  fervent  and  undissembled 
piety. 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  such  a  family  can  be  seen 
without  emotion  or  without  profit.  I  wiU,  however,  follow 
them  only  to  one  more.  Even  this  fiunily  must  leave  the 
world.  The  parents,  highly  as  they  are  reverenced,  must  die 
before  their  children,  or  follow  them,  beloved  as  they  are,  to 
the  grave.  With  what  emotions  must  they  commit  to  the 
dust  a  fiither  and  a  mother,  to  whom,  under  Ood,  they  owe  all, 
all  which  they  are,  and  all  which  they  hope  for  in  the  future 
world.  While  they  mourn  the  loss  of  these,  the  best  of  all 
earthly  finends,  with  the  veneration  and  tenderness,  b^gim  in 
the  affliction  of  stature,  and  completed  by  evangelical  virtue, 
how  must  their  views  be  exalted  and  their  hearts  warmed  with 

m 

rapture,  while  contemplating  the  flight  of  their  firiends  to  the 
regions  of  immortality,  and  hoping  and  preparing  speedily  to 
be  reunited  to  them  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  love  and  the  pos- 
session of  unfading  joy. 

To  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  this  subject  Grod  himself 
has  set  his  own  seal,  and  furnished  an  abundant  warrant  finr 
much  more  than  I  have  said.  He  has  formed  the  whole  race 
of  Adam  into  families,  the  first  of  which  he  planted  in  Para- 
dise, to  people  the  world  with  inhabitants,  who  should  obey  his 
pleasure,  and  be  only  amiable  in  his  sight.  After  the  apos- 
tacy  he  began,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  to  select  firom 
among  manJdnd  all  the  penitentand  virtuous,  to  be  a  peculiar 
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people  unto  himself.  This  coUectioii  of  the  human  race  he 
has  styled,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  his  sons  and  daughters, 
hi^  children,  the  household  of  faith,  the  household  of  Ood,  the 
femily  which,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  is  named  after  Christ. 
Of  this  family  he  is  pleased  customarily  to  style  himself  the 
Father  throughout  the  Scriptures,  a  title,  in  this  application 
of  it,  infinitely  venerable  and  endearing,  and  casting  around 
even  the  Deity  himself  a  peculiar  and  glorious  lustre. 

It  cannot  be  an  unprofitable  employment,  unless  we  choose 
to  make  it  so,  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  great  Being 
who  made  this  universe  is  pleased  to  perform  those  offices  of 
benevolence  which  he  has  taught  us  naturally  to  expec{  from 
his  assumption  of  this  affectionate  character.  The  observa^ 
tions  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject,  although  in 
most  instances  equally  interesting  to  every  person  present,  I 
shall,  in  form,  address  to  the  youths  for  whom  this  discourse  is 
especially  written.  To  you,  my  young  friends,  let  me  ob- 
serve— 

I.  That  (xod  has  given  you  your  being. 

In  this  respect  Ood  is  your  Father  in  the  highest  possible 
sense.  He  created  both  your  bodies  and  your  minds.  From 
this  wonderful  act,  possible  only  to  the  mind  which  is  itself  un- 
created and  infinite,  you  are  to  date  your  existence,  your  en- 
joyments, and  your  hopes,  throughout  the  endless  progress  cf 
duration.  The  germ  then  was  formed,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  grow,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  in  every'  period  of 
eternity. 

II.  He  sustains  you  with  a  parental  hand. 

All  the  means  of  your  sustenance  he  created  by  the  same 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  which  originated  your  existence. 
He  gave  existence  both  to  the  plants  and  the  animals  which 
have  supplied  you  with  food  and  raiment  from  your  birth  to 
the  present  hour.  The  former  he  raised  to  perfection  by  the 
mysterious  nurture  of  the  rain  and  sunshine ;  the  latter  he 
taught  with  instinctive  wisdom  to  find  the  food  and  the  safety 
which  his  own  hand  had  provided,  and  fitted  them,  in  ways  not 
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leas  mysterMm,  ti>  become  the  meaas  of  support,  coinferty  and 
ov«n  luxury,  t»  youw  The  food  by  which  you  have  beea  bvbs^ 
fiuiied,  the  nistnokt  trhieh  has  covered  you^  the  very  houses 
which  have  shiricered  you,  the  beds  in  which  you  have  slept, 
die  fiiel  by  w&ieh  you  have  been  wanned,  as  well  as  the  glo^ 
fious  lights  of  heaven,  by  whidi  you  have  been  guided,  equally 
to  your  business  and  your  enjoyments,  and  the  earth*  on  which 
you  dwells  «he  scene  of  all  that  business  and  those  et^oymenflB^ 
are,  in  the  same  manner,  the  worios  of  his  hands  and  the  gifts 
of  his  bounty  to  you. 

All  these^  blessings  he  has  rendered  doubly  precious,  by 
causing  them  to  flow  to  you  through  the  hands  of  your  parentsi 
He  gave  you  these  parents,  and  furnished  them  widi  that  m- 
golar  and  mysterious  alfection,  which,  commencing  with  yout 
birth,  has  followed  you  through  life  hitherto  by  night  and  by 
day,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  with  every  act  of  tenderness  axkd 
Ixmnty,  which  your  helpless  years,  your  daUy  returning  wants, 
your  comfort,  or  your  future  usefulness  could  demand.  Your 
enjoyments  have  all  been  sweetened  by  the  hand  which  imme- 
diately bestowed  them.  Thus  he  has  not  only  given  you  the 
best  things,  but  given  them  in  the  best  manner. 

III.  He  h€ts  preserved  you  with  parenial  care. 

Your  own  recollection  wiU  probably  remind  most  of  you  of 
dangers  to  which  you  have  been  exposed,  diseases  by  whidl 
you  have  been  distressed,  and  near  approaches  to  death  from 
which  you  have  escaped.  You  cannot  fail  also  to  perceive, 
that  in  infancy  and  childhood  your  life  was  a  continual  scene 
of  exposure,  in  which  no  eye  could  effectually  watch  over  you, 
and  no  hand  effectually  preserve  you  but  his.  Heedless,  giddy, 
thoughtless  of  yourselves,  why  did  you  not  then  perish  ?  Why 
did  not  your  parents  weep  over  your  premature  death  ?  Why 
are  they  not  now,  at  times,^  wandering  themselves,  and  con- 
ducting their  friends  to  your  untimely  grave?  Why  are  you 
not  now  agonized  with  the  cholic,  or  wasting  with  the  consump- 
tion ?  Who,  to  double  all  your  blessings,  has  given  and  pie- 
served  to  you,  severally,  that  circle  of  flriends  who  sympathise 
with  you  in  every  sorrow,  as  weD  as  in  every  joy,  and  love  to 
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miilliplj  bodir pkasnres^ aoul  bopes  aBonndyau,  widiout  ^4iott 
Ik  world  would  be  a  aoHtnde,  «id  jrour  lift  »  mehncludy  pit 

OlIIBliiMBBL 

IT.  1{6  obo  ha»  edntatoi  you  uriik  parental  kindnen. 

God  has  caused  the  lines  to  fiili  to.  you  in  pleasant  places, 
aad  has  giren  you  a  goodly  heritage.  You  are  bom  in  a  land 
of  health  and  plenty,  where,  compared  with  most  other  goubf* 
triesy  life  is  eminendy  secure,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  ave 
sii^uhirly  rich  and  abundant.  Why  were  you  not  left  to  a  life 
of  mere  sickness  and  languishing  in  die  poisonous  forests  of 
Terra  Firma,  or  to  fiunish  amid  the  deserts  of  Greenland  ? 

It  is  a  land  of  peace.  Not  one  of  you  has  heard'  the  con- 
ftised  noise  of  the  battle  of  the  warrior,  or  seen  with  an  eye  a£ 
anguish  garments  rolled  in  blood;  You  sleep  and<  wake,  yoU) 
walk  and  study,  you  pursue  business  and  amusement,  you 
worship  and  live,  in  regions  of  quiet  and  safety,  where  there  is 
none  to  mokst  or  make  you  afraid.  While  the  world  beside 
trembles  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  sighs  and  groans 
beneath  the  ravages  of  war,  while  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
visited  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  with  thunder  and  with  earth* 
quake,  and  great  noise,  with  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  flame 
of  devouring  fire,  we  behold  our  Jerusalem  a  qiuet  habitation, 
a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down.  Not  one  of  the 
stakes  thereof  has  been,  nor,  as  we  hope,  shall  be  removed, 
nor  any  of  the  cords  thereof  broken.  The  Lord  has  hitherto 
been  our  judge,  our  lawgiver,  our  king,  and  our  Saviour.  To 
his  overflowing  goodness  is  it  owing  that  you  and  your  com- 
panions are  not  chained  together  as  conscripts,  and  driven  in  a 
herd  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  butcher  your  fellow-men,  rob  them 
of  their  property,  consume  their  habitations  with  fire,  hurry 
dleir  wives  and  children  to  an  untimely  grave,  and  in  the  end 
leave  your  bones  to  whiten  on  the  same  waste  of  death.  To  the 
same  goodness  is  it  owing  that  your  parents  are  not  now  la. 
mentingyour  fall  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  as  one  motunetfa 
fer  an  only  son,  and  as  one  is  in  bitterness  for  a  first-bom. 

It  is  a  land  of  knowledge.  Here  all  persons  are  taught  to 
read,  firom  the  cradle,  and  thus  have  immediate  access  to  the 
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woid  of  ChxL  They  are  qualified,  also  for  the  various  useful 
Inismess  of  life,  and  are  furnished  with  information  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  make  thinking  a  source  of  continual  pleasure,  and 
to  render  them  useful  instructors  of  their  children  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life.  You,  with  advantages  greatly  superior,  have  heen 
trained  up  in  the  hall  of  learning  and  science,  and  have  had 
your  minds  enlarged  with  the  knowledge  accumulating  for  ages 
by  men,  and  the  wisdom  sent  down  from  heaven.  Why  were 
you  not  bom  on  the  burning  lands  of  Caffiraria,  your  bodies 
parched  by  a  blazing  climate,  and  your  minds  sunk  to  the  stand- 
ard of  animal  perception  ? 

It  is  a  land  of  freedom.  Here  you  and  all  others  may  do 
every  thing  which  is  right,  with  safety  from  molestation.  With- 
in this  single  limit,  a  limit  which  every  man  of  worth  prescribes 
of  course  to  himself,  your  own  pleasure  is  the  only  human  law 
of  your  conduct  You  might  as  easily  have  been  bom  under  the 
iron  sceptre  of  despotism,  and  whenever  you  acted,  spoke,  or 
thought,  might  have  trembled  habitually  through  life,  like  a 
Chinese,  at  the  apprehension  of  being  observed  and  disap- 
proved by  some  minion  of  power.  All  that  endears  life,  and 
life  itself,  you  might  now  have  holden  on  the  doubtful  and  ter- 
rible tenure  of  a  tyrant^s  will.  Why  are  you  free,  safe,  and 
happy,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  your  fellow-men  bowing 
their  necks  under  the  yoke,  and  sighing  and  groaning  under 
the  miseries  of  political  bondage  ? 

It  is  a  land  of  religion.  Here  the  Gospel  shines  with  meri- 
dian lustre.  The  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are  published  in  the 
streets,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  distils  as  the 
run,  and  drops  as  the  dew.  Once  a  wilderness,  it  has  become 
an  Eden ;  a  desert  for  forty  centuries,  it  is  now  a  garden  of 
Grod.  Instead  of  walking  in  this  light  of  heaven,  you  might  at 
the  present  moment  have  been  groping  in  heathen  or  Moham- 
medan midnight.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  sound  of  for- 
giving love,  you  might  have  been  deafened  by  the  shrieks  of  a 
bacchanal,  or  the  bowlings  of  a  Powaw.  Instead  of  being  sum- 
moned to  the  mercy-seat,  invited  to  the  possessicm' of  immortal 
life,'  and  welcomed  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  you  might  have 

been  bound  and  filleted,  butchered  and  smoking  on  the  altar  of 
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a  demon.  This  house  of  Gt)d  might  have  been  commuted  for 
a  pagoda,  the  Bible  for  responses  of  a  sybil,  and  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  for  the  cup  of  devils.  Why  are  you  here,  gathered  by  the 
command,  and  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  for  the  di- 
vine pujrpose  of  obtaining  a  glorious  immortality ;  and  why 
are  others,  as  good  by  nature  as  you,  perishing  for  lack  of 
vision  ? 

All  the  blessings  alluded  to  under  this  head  are  essentially 
made  yours  by  that  great  providential  act  which  directed  the 
place  of  your  birth.  From  the  moment  in  which  you  were 
bom,  they  have  gathered  around  you,  unsolicited,  and  have 
forced  themselves  upon  your  acceptance.  How  wonderful, 
how  affectionate,  how  divinely  endeared  is  that  care  of  your 
heavenly  Father  by  which  they  have  been  bestowed  ? 

V.  He  has  governed  you  also  with  the  kindness  qfa  parent. 

This  indispensable  office  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  executed 
by  the  agency  of  your  earthly  parents  and  others,  to  whose  su- 
perintendence you  have  been  committed.  It  is  impossible  for 
you  sufficiently  to  prize  the  value  of  this  dispensation,  or  the 
kindness  with  which  it  has  been  administered  by  them.  Had 
you  been  left  ungovemed,  your  dispositions  would  have  as- 
sumed all  the  wildness,  ferocity,  gross  indulg^ice,  and  sordid 
baseness  of  the  savage.  Your  habits  would  have  been  fixed 
irretrievably  in  the  foulest  sin,  and  your  conduct  would  have 
been  only  a  series  of  black  and  bloody  crimes.  Powerfully  to 
restrain  you  from  these  perpetrations,  and  efficaciously  to  with- 
draw you  from  this  hopeless  character,  God  has  placed  you  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  affectionate  parents,  and  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  parents  in  the  hands  of  others  also,  who  have 
checked  your  dangerous  propensities,  and  prevented  you  from 
the  commission  of  sin  with  as  much  tenderness,  and  asf  little  se- 
verity, as  you  yourselves  could  rationally  wish.  The  proof  of 
this  is  complete.  Your  propensities  to  evil  are  not  even  now 
sufficiently  overcome.  Still,  much,  very  much,  has  been  done 
for  you  to  this  end.  AU  this  also  has  been  kindly  done.  God, 
who  has  placed  this  incalculably  important  interest  of  yours  in 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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such  afiectionale  hands,  can  nevet  be  made  sufficientlj  the  ob- 
ject of  your  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  with  infinite  condescenrion  and 
mercy  been  immediately  employed  in  tins  interesting  concern. 
In  innumerable  ifays  has  he  governed  you  by  his  own  provi- 
dence.  By  prosperity  has  he  allured  ^d  encouri^ed  you,  and 
by  every  stream  of  bounty  has  reminded  you  of  himself,  the 
perennial  and  inexhaustible  fountain  rf  all  good.  By  adver- 
sity he  has  chastened,  warned,  and  checked  you  in  the  career 
of  declension.  By  danger,  sorrow,  and  sickness  he  has  solemnly 
reminded  you  of  death,  and  admcmished  you  to  prepare  for  the 
judgment  Fear  has  warned  you  of  an  approaching  retribu- 
tion, hope  pointed  your  eyes  to  the  gates  of  immortality,  sor- 
row proclaimed  that  you  were  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  this 
world,  and  joy  became  in  your  minds  a  presentiment  of  the 
happiness  found  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  threatenings  of  his  word  also  have  terrified  you  away 
irom  sin,  and  the  invitations  channed  you  to  obedience.  The 
Spirit  of  truth,  at  the  same  time,  has,  with  a  secret',  unper- 
ceived  influence,  checked,  day  by  day,  your  progress  in  ini- 
quity, and  with  a  still,  small  voice,  divinely  whispered  in  your 
minds,  *^  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
<'  freely .*"  Conscience,  also,  he  has  made  his  agent  in  your 
own  bosom.  To  this  divinely  constituted  monitor  have  you 
been  indebted  fior  safety  in  dangers  literally  innumerable; 
from  thoughts,  purposes,  and  conduct,  at  which,  had  you  in- 
dulged them,  yott  would  never  have  been  aUe  to  lode  without 
dismay. 

To  this  various  control  of  your  heavenly  Parent  over  your 
hearts  and  lives  are  you  pre-emin«[itly  to  attribute  your  u£tty 
in  both  from  all  the  evil  which  you  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  wholly  the  attainment  of  all  the  good,  which  you  hopefully 
possess. 

VI.  He  ha$  pramded  fir  you  wMa  pareniat  kami  a  rich 


It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you,  that  Christians 
are  declared  in  the  Scriptmres  to  be  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
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heirs  with  Jesus  Christ  to  an  inheritance  which  isinoorrapdhle, 
undefiled,  and  fadeth  not  away.  This  inheritance  is  proffered 
to  you,  and  if  you  cordiaDy  accept  it,  will  be  yours.  How  rea- 
sonable are  the  terms  of  attainment  ? 

Even  in  the  present  world  he  has  invited  you  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  blessings  without  number,  and  above  all  price.  He 
has  offered  you  the  pardon  of  your  iniquities ;  a  good,  for 
which,  if  you  were  to  give  all  that  you  possessed,  and  were  iii 
possession  df  the  universe,  it  would  be  justly  refused.  He  has 
offered  you  the  deUghtfbl  consciousness  of  fbrgivcn  sin,  as  a 
perpetual  inniate  of  your  bosoms,  as  a  serene  unclouded  morn- 
ing in  the  soul,  the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  perfect  day. 
He  has  offered  you  that  train  of  sweet  afiections  and  purposes, 
which  spring  spontaneously  out  of  the  heart,  finally  devoted 
to  his  service ;  the  peace  of  a  self-approving  mind ;  the  joy 
which  is  the  divine  creation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  hope 
which,  entering  into  that  within  the  vail,  anticipates  the  ^cftj 
of  heaven  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  All  these  bleteings,  in 
thmr  nature  returning  every  day  and  every  hour,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  others,  he  has  proffered  to  your  aoce|»taace  in 
the  present  world. 

In  the  future  periods  of  eternity  he  has  provided  for  you,  if 
you  will  accept  them,  life  which  will  never  end,  glory  which 
will  never  fade,  and  happiness  which  wiU  never  decay.  He 
proffers  you  his  house,  his  kingdom,  his  everlasting  love,  his 
endless  presence,  and  the  eternal  company,  commimion,  and 
kind  offices  of  the  first  bom. 

Such,  summarily,  is  the  manner  in  which  God  has  acted, 
and  is  now  acting  the  parent  towards  each  of  you.  Vrom  the 
view  which  has  now  been  given  of  this  subject,  imperfect  as 
it  has  been,  I  feel  myself  warninted  to  daim  your  attention 
to  the  following  remarks. 

First,  How  honourable  to  himself  is  the  exhibition  whidi 
God  has  in  this  manner  made  of  his  character. 

I  can  upon  you  and  upon  the  audience  around  you,  to  turn 
your  eyes  back  upon  the  scheme  of  thought  presented  to  you 
in  this  discourse,  and  upon  the  character  here  unfolded  of 
your  Creator.      Remenri>er  who   the  Being  is  coDceming 
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whom  these  things  have  been  said.  That  they  ate  truly  said 
you  know,  and  can  need  no  proof  from  me.  Call  to  mind  that 
he  made  the  eardi  and  its  inhabitants,  heaven,  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  systems  which  compose  the  universe,  came  into  be- 
ing at  his  word.  With  the  same  word  he  can  call  into  exis- 
tence an  endless  multitude  of  other  worlds,  and  people  them 
with  innumerable  millions  of  intelligent  creatures,  wiser,  bet- 
ter, and  more  exalted  than  you  are,  nay,  than  angels  are ;  be- 
ings who  would  find  their  whole  happiness,  employ  all  their 
powers,  and  spend  their  immortal  life  in  obeying  his  pleasure 
and  celebrating  his  praise.  To  him,  therefore,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  should  be  necessary.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  worshipped  with  your  hands  as  though  he  needed 
any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things.  Why  then  has  he  formed  youP  Why  from  your 
birth  has  he  surrounded  you  with  blessings,  and  showered 
upon  you  the  daily  fruits  of  his  parental  love  ? 

He  has  formed  you  to  become  members  of  the  glorious  and 
happy  family,  which  is  named  after  Christ  in  the  heavens  and 
in  the  earth.  Bring  up  to  your  view  the  nature  and  destina- 
tion of  this  family.  He  has  taught  you  that  it  comprises  a 
great  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations, 
kindreds,  and  tongues.  All  these,  you  will  remember,  he  re- 
deems to  himself  out  of  a  world  of  sinners  by  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Son.  Can  you  find  any  thing  in  the  character  of  sin- 
ners, can  you  find  any  thing  in  your  own  character,  to  de- 
mand, to  justify,  or  even  to  explain  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Why 
was  it  made  ?  Wliat  inducement  could  move  the  author  of 
the  universe  to  send  his  only  begotten  Son,  his  elect,  in  whom 
his  soul  delighted,  to  die  for  you  ? 

All  the  blessings  which  have  been  recited  he  has  showered 
upon  you,  that  he  might  persuade  you  voluntarily  to  enrol 
yourselves  in  this  divine  family.  With  a  wakeful  and  a  watch- 
ful eye  he  has  guarded  you  in  the  cradle.  With  an  affection^ 
ate  hand  he  has  conducted  your  heedless  tottering  steps  through 
the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  led  you  up  to  man- 
hood.    The  bounties  of  his  providence  have  regularly  descend- 
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ed  on  all  your  progress,  to  sustain  and  comfort  you.  The  sun 
of  righteousness  has  illuminated  all  your  path ;  and  light  and 
love,  dawning  upon  your  in£uicy,  have  environed  you  to  the 
present  hour.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  has  daily  in- 
vited you  to  assume  the  character,  the  name,  the  privileges  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Think  of  the  number  and  value  of  those 
privileges.  Think  what  it  is  to  have  your  sins  forgiven,  your 
souls  renewed,  and  your  title  to  heaven  secured  beyond  defeat. 
Think  what  it  is  to  become,  unworthy  as  you  know  yourselves 
to  be,  children  of  Jehovah,  and  objects  of  his  unceasing  com- 
placency, kindness,  care,  and  protection ;  to  be  pitied  by  him 
in  all  your  sorrows ;  to  be  chastised  only  for  your  own  good ; 
to  be  sustained,  comforted,  and  relieved ;  to  be  secured  from 
every  snare,  temptation,  and  sin ;  to  be  assured  of  a  perpetual 
remembrance  before  his  throne;  to  be  advanced  in  virtue 
while  you  live,  supported  when  you  die,  and  beyond  the  grave 
conducted  to  heaven. 

Through  the  medium  of  revelation,  a  window  in  the  dark 
mansion  which  you  now  inhabit,  opening  to  the  regions  of  im- 
mortality, cast  an  intense  and  delightful  survey  over  that  hap- 
py world.  Hither  the  whole  family  of  the  first  bom  have 
steadily  directed  their  course  from  the  beginning  of. time. 
Here  they  will  all  be  ultimately  gathered.  How  divine  the 
assembly  !  All  of  them  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty. Every  one  a  pure  spotless  mind,  adorned  with  the 
image  of  God;  an  unsullied  resemblance  of  infinite  excellence; 
beautiful  and  lovely  to  the  infinite  eye,  animated  with  unfad- 
ing youth  and  immortal  energy ;  living  only  to  bless  and  to 
be  blessed;  their  views  unclouded;  their  affections  noble; 
their  prospects  vast ;  their  enjoyments  unmingled  and  intense ; 
and  their  purposes,  glorious  at  first,  changing  from  glory  to 
glory  throughout  ages  which  cannot  end.  Pain  here,  and 
sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  disease,  and  death,  find  no  entrance. 
The  whole  progress  of  their  existence  is  only  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  joy,  flowing  firom  their  lips  in  an  endless  succession 
of  praise. 

Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  destination  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith ;  and  such  the  conduct  of  Him  who  made  the 
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heavou,  towanlB  tlie  fidlen  rdbeOkras  race  of  Adam^  and  par- 
ticularly  towards  you.  What  can  be  oonoeiTed  by  you  equally 
gbriouB  to  the  author  of  your  being? 

Second,  What  immense  ralue  does  this  divine  dispensadon 
stamp  upon  the  Scriptoies  ? 

The  Scfiptures  are  the  only  means  by  which  this  iUustiious 
deagsk  is  ultimately  accomplished.  Here  the  design  is  aU 
pourtrayed ;  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  perfectly  dis- 
posed; the  fiMTts  pertaining  to  it  are  completely  ascertained ; 
and  the  promises  which  convey  the  blessings  involved  'm  it 
are  settled  tor  ever.  Qod  here  directly  exhibits  himself  in  the 
peculiarly  venerable  and  divine  character  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  this  discourse.  Here,  and  only  here,  he  shows  us 
the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  interesting  offices  con- 
nected with  this  most  important  relation.  Here,  in  a  word, 
he  permits,  encourages,  and  requires  us  to  regard  him,  to  pray 
to  him,  to  love,  reverence,  and  obey  him  as  our  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.  Here  alone  he  unfolds  to  us  the  prospect  of  a 
future  residence  in  his  house,  an  endless  imion  to  his  fanuty, 
and  the  immortal  enjoyment  of  his  pleasure,  favour,  and  Uen- 
ing. 

How  di^rent  are  the  views  of  our  being,  presented  by  the 
philosophy  of  man  ?  The  ancients,  groping  by  the  light  of 
nature  after  Ood,  in  some  instances  doubted,  and  in  some 
denied  his  existence,  and  in  all  denied  or  mutilated  his 
perfect  character,  without  which,  it  would  seem  he  could  exist 
to  no  valuable  end  Whole  classes  of  philosophers,  existing 
through  several  ages,  and  several  countries,  were  either  scep- 
tics or  atheists.  Others  taught  that  he  was  material ;  that 
he  was  fire ;  a  mixture  of  water  and  fire ;  a  combination  of 
the  four  dements ;  or  a  soul,  inhabiting  and  animating  the 
world,  as  the  soul  of  man  the  body.  A  great  multitude  of 
these  men  denied  his  providence  altogether,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  connexion  between  man  and  his  Maker.  The  good  whidi 
belonged  to  the  mind  they  all  challenged  to  themselves,  and 
denied  to  Him.  At  the  same  time,  they  multiplied  gods  with- 
out number,  and  attributed  to  them  every  human  fholty,  pas- 
siim,  and  crime.    Of  such  grovelling  and  impure  deities  how 
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heedless,  base,  and  poHnted  must  be  the  worshippers;  and 
how  senseless,  gross,  and  brutal  the  worship.  Such  beings 
eould  never  beoome  the  objects  of  rational  views,  elevated  i^ 
fections,  or  virtuous  obedience.  Nothing  of  a  refined  nature 
existed,  or  oould  exist,  in  the  religion  of  the  heathen.  Their 
pie^  was  a  mere  name ;  their  morality,  except  where  it  was 
the  result  of  a  penal  law,  was,  even  at  its  h^hest  elevation,  a 
patriotism,  exactly  resembling  the  preference  which  an  ox 
gives  to  his  own  pasture ;  a  heroism  employed  only  in  but- 
chery imd  plunder;  a  philosophy,  pampering  itself  on  die 
pride  of  talents,  and  evaporating  in  the  utterance  of  para- 
doxes. 

The  views  of  these  men  never  extended  beyond  the  sensible 
hoiiion.  A  great  part  of  them  believed  the  soul  to  be  mate- 
xiai  and  mortal.  Others  conjectured,  hoped,  and  dreamed, 
that  it  mi^t  survive  the  body ;  but  it  was  only  a  conjecture, 
a  h(^,  a  dream.  Beyond  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  urn,  they  saw  nothing  remaining  of  man.  They  looked 
into  the  grave,  and  beheld  it  dark  and  cheerless;  a  prison 
with  walls  which  permitted  no  escape ;  without  a  window  to 
admit  a  sohtaiy  ray  of  light,  or  to  give  the  eye  a  glimpse  of 
the  regions  which  lay  beyond. 

Concerning  all  these  subjects  the  efforts  of  modem  philoso^ 
phy  have  been  equally  vain  and  useless.  Hobbes  taught  that 
that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  Chubb,  that  God  does 
net  interpose  in  the  affiors  of  this  world  at  all ;  Hume,  that 
there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  his  existence,  and  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  universe  proceeded  from  a  cause ; 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  God  concerns  not  himself  in  the 
afiairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and  that  it  is  more  natural  to  be^ 
lieve  many  gods  than  one.  Voltaire  thought  that  God  is 
finite ;  and  Toland,  that  the  world  is  God.  A  great  part  of 
these  men  bdieved  the  soul  to  be  material  and  mortal  The 
morality  winch  they  have  taught  is  of  exactly  the  same  gmeral 
nature  wiA  that  which  was  uttered  by  the  ancients.  But  it 
has  been  taught  with  less  sobriety,  less  sincerity,  less  convic- 
tieo,  and  with  an  efficacy  not  a  whit  more  desirable,  either  on 
their  own  minds  or  the  minds  of  others. 
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Of  the  future  world  they  knew  and  they  have  taught  no 
more  than  their  predecessors.  The  light  of  heaven  has  indeed 
shined  into  their  darkness,  but  their  darkness  comprehended  it 
not  After  all  their  efforts,  they  have  pronounced  death  to  be 
9n  eternal  sleep ;  and  have  quietly  resigned  themselves  to  the 
region  of  annihilation ;  that  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself; 
where  there  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness. 

ToYeel  the  true  import  of  this  doctrine,  go  to  the  grave  of 
a  virtuous  youth,  a  child  of  piety  and  hope,  snatched  from  the , 
embrace  of  parental  tenderness,  and  address  to  the  weeping 
parents,  while  they  are  committing  the  beloved  remains  to  the 
dust,  the  consolations  which  it  furnishes.  Say  to  them,  ^^  Dry, 
"  my  unhappy  friends,  dry  up  your  tears.  Lament  no  more. 
*^  Remember  no  more  the  fate  of  your  beloved  offspring. 
Lovely  and  pleasant  as  he  was  in  his  life,  you  could,  not  ex- 
pect him  to  escape  the  doom  of  all  living.  Death  is  the  lot 
^^  of  our  race.  Bom  of  the  dust,  to  the  dust  we  return.  Ori- 
^^  ginated  &om  nothings  we  again  travel  back  to  nothing. 
^^  Him,  it  is  true,  you  will  see  no  more.  You  yourselves,  also, 
*'  will  soon  follow  him  to  the  same  world  of  annihilation.  How 
'^  fruitless,  then,  is  your  sorrow ;  and  how  unbecoming  the 
^^  character  of  rationtd  beings  the  sorrow  which  is  thus  firuit- 
«  less." 

How  would  the  heart  of  parental  affection  thrill  with  horror 
at  the  sound  of  this  frosty  consolation,  at  these  carthbom  senti* 
ments,  springing  from  the  soul  of  an  animal,  and  uttered  with 
decency,  only  over  the  carcass  of  a  dog.  How  would  the  eye 
of  virtuous  sorrow  ultimately  kindle  with  indignation,  and 
brighten  with  the  full  assurance  of  evangelical  hope  ?  How 
would  the  voice  of  piety  awake,  and  tremble  with  impassioned 
ardour  and  triumphant  faith,  while  it  replied,  '^  Miserable 
'*  wretch!  formed  to  the  honour  of  an  intelligent  and  immortal 
^"^  being,  but  voluntarily  become  like  the  beasts  which  perish. 
^*  Can  these  sentiments  have  sprung  up  in  a  mind  ?  these 
^^  doctrines  dwell  where  reason  dwells  ?  these  dedarations  pro- 
<^  ceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  f  Can  they  have  been  ad- 
*<  dressed  to  kutnan  beings  ?  Can  they,  most  of  all,  have 
''  been  addressed  to  parents,  to  parents  mourning  the  death  of 
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a  beloved  child  ?     Can  they  have  been  pronounced  over  the 
grave,  and  at  the  threshold  of  eternity  ?     Away  with  these 
^^  benumbing,  brutal  consolations.     Gro  utter  them  in  the  stall 
^^  or  in  the  kennel,  where  only  can  be  found  a  proper  audience 
^'  to  receive  them.     Know  that  the  light  of  heaven  has  shined 
even  into  the  grave,  and  shown  to  desponding  man  a  straight 
passage  from  this  gloomy  solitude  to  the  world  of  glory. 
Know,  unhappy  man,  faith  with  an  eye  divinely  enlighten- 
ed, beholds  in  undeceiving  vision  this  deceased  child  cleansed 
from  every  stain  of  earth  and  sin,  already  a  pure  immortal 
spirit,  acquitted,  approved,  and  received  to  eternal  joy.     In 
the  glorious  mansions  above  we  shall  soon  be  reunited  to 
him,   and  find  him  wiser,  better,  more  lovely,  end  more 
happy,  than  our  minds  have  conceived  or  our  wishes  desir- 
^<  ed.    We  shall  be  reunited  to  him,  but  we  shall  be  separated 
^^  no  more.     The  affection,  woimded  here,  shall  be  hesJed  be- 
'^  yond  the  grave.     The  hope  cherished  here  shall  there  be 
'^  lost  in  enjoyments  which  flows  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of 
"  God.^ 

•   Third,  These  observations  forcibly  urge  you  to  be  followers 
of  Ood,  as  dear  children. 

It  cannot,  I  trust  it  will  not,  be  questioned  by  you,  that  to 
the  glorious  being  who  in  all  these  things  has  acted  the  parent 
towards  you,  you  are  under  the  most  delightftil,  as  well  the 
Most  absolute  obligations  to  render  every  service  in  your 
power. 

To  follow  any  being  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  voluntary  act. 
The  duty  here  enjoined  by  the  word  includes  both  obedience 
and  imitation, — ^kinds  of  conduct  ultimately  connected  in  their 
nature,  and  indispensable  in  practice.  Be  it,  then,  the  first 
object  of  your  remembrance,  that  God  has  formed  you  to  be- 
come members  of  the  divine  family  which  I  have  described, 
and  in  all  the  endearing  ways  which  I  have  mentioned,  has 
provided  you  with  the  best  means,  and  presented  you  the 
strongest  motives  for  realizing  this  noble  destination.  He  has 
taken  you  out  of  the  mass  even  of  your  own  comitrymen ;  has 
led  you  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court  of  his  temple; 
brought  you  to  the  door  of  the  holy  place ;  and  admitted  you 
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lo  the  foot  of  the  mercy  seat.  Th«re  he  hiw  inrited  you  to 
ask  and  to  receive,  to  aeek  and  to  find.  He  haa  proffmd'  to 
you  the  atonement  of  his  Som  the  sanctification  of  his  Spirit, 
the  fmrgivenesa  of  your  sins,  an  eternal  union  to  his  fiunily, 
and  an  eternal  interest  in  his  undiangeable  love.  These  are 
the  richest  blessings  even  in  His  gift ;  blessings  greater  than 
any  tongue  can  e3cpress9  or  any  mind  but  His  conceive. 

He  has  required  you,  by  his  commands,  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  holiness,  of  evangelical  virtue ;  and  of  this  divine 
attribute  has  placed  before  your  eyes,  both  in  his  word  and 
in  his  providence,  his  own  infiiutely  glorious  example.  This 
character,  the  supreme  ornament  of  moral  existence;  the 
supreme  beauty  of  mind ;  t^e  only  real  loveliness,  the  only 
real  excellence  of  an  intelligent  being,  is  itself  the  first  <^ 
blessings,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  blessings.  As  its 
proper  reward,  he  has  annexed  to  it  glory,  h<mour,  and  immor- 
tality in  the  future  world.  Of  him,  who  has  done  all  these 
things,  I  beseech  you  to  become  followers  as  dear  children. 

To  this  end,  you  must  not  be  merely  decent,  learned,  po- 
lished, obliging,  respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present  life. 
You  must  become  holy;  evangelical  bdievers;  evangelical 
penitents ;  followers  of  the  Lamb,  trusting  in  his  righteousness 
for  salvation,  and  consecrating  yourselves  humbly  and  fidth- 
fully  to  the  service  of  God.  The  Bible  must  be  the  rule  of 
all  your  conduct ;  the  author  and  finisher  of  your  faith  your 
divine  pattern ;  the  glory  of  Jehovah  your  end,  and  heaven 
your  final  home. 

The  only  employment  of  God  is  to  do  good.  Let  this  be 
your  only  employment  also.  I  urge  you  not  to  the  vulgar, 
coarse  beneficence  of  gross»  worldly  minds,  employed  supremely 
to  display  their  wealth,  flatter  their  pride,  and  pamper  their 
desire  of  reputation.  I  uige  you  to  the  sound  uprightness, 
the  unwarping  sincerity,  the  warm,  overactive  kindness  of  the 
Gospel ;  of  a  mind  purified  by  the  grace  of  God,  following 
him  as  an  affectionate  duld,  esteeming  it  more  Uessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  finding  an  exalted  reward  in  the  hiqppi- 
ness  of  others,  and  a  sublime  enjoyment  in  making  them 
happy. 
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The  human  soul  was  originally  stamped  with  the  image  df 
God, — a  resemblance  of  the  uncreated  mind,  inexpressibly 
beautiful  and  lovely,  and  illumined  with  the  sunshine  of  hea- 
ven. How  melancholy,  dark,  and  loathsome  was  the  impres- 
sion which  succeeded  it ;  the  figure,  Sin  s  the  inscription  be- 
neath it,  Death.  Let  it  be  your  intense  labour  to  efface,  and 
your  daily  supplication  that  God  would  enable  you  to  efface 
this  impression  of  turpitude  and  deformity,  and  to  resume  that 
image  of  glory  and  beauty  which  you  have  lost, — ^a  resem- 
blance to  your  Maker,  which  will  be  known  on  earth,  and 
acknowledged  hereafter  in  heaven. 

You  are  now  going  abroad  into  a  world  of  danger  and  sin. 
Temptations  will  arrest  you;  wealth  will  invite,  power  will 
captivate,  splendour  will  dazzle,  and  pleasure  will  enchant  you. 
By  enemies  you  wUl  be  assaulted,  circumvented,  and  ensnared. 
Friends  may  endanger  you  still  more  by  a  pleasing,  but  seduc- 
tive, correspondence,  and  by  an  alluring  but  mischievous  exam- 
ple. You  will  be  strongly  solicited,  both  within  and  without, 
to  settle  down  in  a  cold,  heartless,  seLT-deceiving  decency  of 
life ;  and  will  easUy  cheat  yourselves  into  a  belief,  that  this  is 
religion.  You  will  easily  persuade  yourselves,  that  God  will 
regard  you  with  mercy,  because  you  are  not  so  guilty  as 
others ;  and  will  naturally  believe,  that  the  character,  with 
which  you  are  so  well  pleased,  will  not  be  displeasing  to  Him. 
Fly  this  pKecipioe ;  at  the  foot  of  it  lies  perdition. 

But  while  you  resolve  to  be  yourselves  followers  of  Grod, 
as  deaf  children,  and  to  lay  up,  not  dross,  but  gold  seven  times 
purified  as  your  treasure  in  the  heavens,  resolve  also  to  pro- 
mote, as  much  as  in.  you  lies,  the  same  happy  character  in 
your  fellow-men.  Their  souls,  like  yours,  are  immortal,  and 
of  a  price  for  which  nothing  can  be  weighed.  In  the  cloudy 
aky,  which  at  the  present  time  envelops  this  unhappy  world, 
there  is  one  bright  opening,  through  which  the  sunbeams  play 
with  inexpressible  beauty.  The  eye  of  hope  fastens  upon  this 
little  spot  of  glory,  and  foresees  with  transport  the  speedy  dis- 
persion of  the  gloom,  and  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  mUlennial 
day.  Religion  in  many  nations  is  cheerfully  lifting  up  her 
head,  and  sees,  with  smiles  of  congratulation,  her  day  of  re- 
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demption  drawing  nigh.  The  prayers  of  all  her  children  are 
now  ascending  on  every  wind  of  heaven  to  supplicate  the  has- 
tening of  this  divine  consummation.  Wise  men,  not  only  from 
the  east,  but  also  from  the  west,  from  the  north,  and  from  the 
south  are  now  presenting  their  treasures,  as  well  as  their  adora- 
tions at  the  feet  of  the  Son '  of  God.  They  are  sending  his 
word  in  every  language  to  all  the  nations  and  kindreds  of  men. 
Faithful  ministers  run  to  and  fro  through  the  benighted  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  proclaim  to  the  startled  inhabitants. 
Behold  we  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  for  unto  you 
is  bom  a  Saviour  in  the  city  of  David,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord.^  The  synagogue,  the  mosque,  and  the  pagoda  al- 
ready  begin  to  echo  the  angelic  song,  **  Glory  to  God  in  the 
"  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men.'" 

This  divine  spirit,  this  breath  from  heaven  has  breathed 
upon  your  own  land.  The  dead  here  awake.  Skeletons  here 
are  clothed  with  flesh,  stand  upon  their  feet  as  a  great  army, 
and  inhale  immortal  life.  Catch  this  divine  influence  your- 
selves, and  let  its  glorious  efficacy  be  conspicuous  in  every  pact 
of  your  conduct.  Unite  your  hearts  and  hands  with  those  of 
aU  good  men  in  spreading  religion  at  home  and  abroad ;  in 
enlarging  the  borders  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  in  multiplying 
salvation,  and  in  increasing  the  number  of  the  flrst-bom. 

You  have  long  and  oflen  assembled  in  this  house  for  the 
worship  of  God.  You  are  now  assembled  in  it  for  the  last 
time.  When  this  week  is  ended,  you  will  meet  together  no 
more  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  But  you  will  again  be  ga- 
thered before  the  last  tribunal.  How  glorious,  how  transport- 
ing will  it  then  be  to  hear  you  all  with  one  united  voice  say, 
^^  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  us  five  talents ;  behold,  we  have 
^*  gained  beside  them  five  talents  more  ;^  and  to  hear  him  re- 
ply, '^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants ;  ye  have  been 
"  faithful  over  a  few  things ;  I  will  make  you  rulers  over  many 
"  things :  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.*" 


SERMON  XXV. 


JACOBS  VOW. 

To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalauieate,  in  1810. 

GENESIS  XXVIII.  20,  21,  22. 

**  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow^  saying  *  If  God  will  be  with  me, 
and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go^  and  will  give  me 
bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to 
my  Fathers  house  in  peace,  then  shall  Jehovah  be  my  God ; 

**  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's 
house ;  and  of  all  that  thou  shall  give  me  I  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  thee."* " 


The  story,  of  which  these  words  area  part,  is  in  substance  the 
following : — 

Isaac,  improperly  attached  to  his  eldest  son  Esau,  because  he 
ate  of  the  venison  which  he  provided  for  him  by  hunting,  di- 
rected him  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  take  venison,  and  make 
for  him  savoury  meat,  such  as  he  loved,  that  he  might  eat  and 
bless  him  before  he  himself  should  die.  The  blessing  which 
Isaac  proposed  to  confer  upon  Esau,  was  the  peculiar  blessing 
originally  given  by  God  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  to  Isaac 
himself.  This  blessing  Rebekah  knew  was  designed  by  the 
author  of  it  for  Jacob,  and  she  also  knew  that,  in  intending  to 
confer  it  upon  Esau,  Isaac  was  influenced  solely  by  his  doat- 
ing  fondness  for  that  son.     Her  own  affection  for  Jacob  was 
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equally  excessive,  and  induced  her,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
in  itself  warrantable,  to  employ  means  which  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated. The  co-operation  of  Jacob  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  her  design.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  expe- 
dition, and  no  way  suggested  itself  which  promised  a  favour- 
able issue,  except  deceiving  Isaac.  The  deception  was  there- 
fore resolved  on,  and  the  authority  and  influence  of  a  mother 
were  employed  to  persuade  a  son  to  deceive  his  father  by  tell- 
ing him  a  known,  palpable  falsehood. 

MHben  we  see  moralists,  and  even  divines  of  great  distinc- 
tion, vindicating  the  lawfulness  of  such  deception,  uttered  on 
specific  occasions,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  at  a  pe- 
riod when  there  were  no  Scriptures^  and  when  even  moral  phi- 
losophy had  not  begun  to  have  a  name,  Rebekah  should  be 
satisfied  concerning  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct,  in  a  case  so 
pressing,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  directly  approved  by 
God  himself. 

Jacob,  it  would  seem,  had  more  samples,  as  wdl  as  greater 
fears.  Rebekah,  however,  silenced  them  all,  and  persuaded 
him  to  act  the  unworthy  part  which  her  plot  had  asagned  to 
him.     Through  their  united  fraud  the  blessing  was  obtained.. 

Esau,  deeply  wounded  by  the  unworthiness  and  success  of 
the  imposition  practised  against  him,  determined  to  revenge  the 
injury  as  soon  as  Isaac  should  be  dead,  by  taking  away  the 
life  of  his  brother.     Rebekah,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  fa- 
vourite son,  persuaded  Isaac  to  send  him  away  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother  at  Padan-aram.     Isaac  accordingly  called  Jacob,  and 
blessed  him  anew,  and  sent  him  to  Laban,  in  Haran,  on  the 
border  of  the  Euphrates.     Jacob  immediately  set  out  upon  his 
journey.     He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  distance,  when,  night 
having  overtaken  him  in  a  certain  place,  he  laid  himsdf  down 
to  sleep.     Here  he  dreamed,  that  a  ladder  rose  firom  the  earth 
to  heaven,  on  which  the  angds  of  God  were  liscending  and  de» 
scending.     Above  it  stood  Jehovah  and  said,  ^*  I  am  Jehovah, 
"  the  God  of  Abraham,  thy  father,  and  the  God  rf  Isaac.  The 
<<  land  whereon  ihou  licst,  to  thee  iHll  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed. 
<<  And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.     And  thou 
**  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
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*<  north,  and  to  the  south.  And  in  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shaQ 
*<  all  the  fiunilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  And  behold,  I  am 
*^  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places,  whither  thou 

goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land,  for  I  will  not 

leave  thee  until  I  have  done  that  of  which  I  have  spoken  to 
<<  thee.^  Astonished  at  this  vision,  Jacob  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  as  an  offering  to  Ood.  And  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel,  or  the  house  of  Ood. 
Having  finished  this  religious  service,  he  vowed  the  vow  re- 
cited in  the  text.  It  is  introduced  with  the  conditional  obser- 
vation, ^'  If  Ood  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way 
*'  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put 
<'  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  myfather^s  house  in  peace.*"  All 
this  Ood  had  just  before  promised  to  do.  And  Jacob  enter- 
tained not  a  doubt  that  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  rendered  as  stnce,  or  seeing  thai,  or,  in 
more  modem  English,  because  Ood  will  be  with  me  and  will 
keep  me,  therefore  Jehovah  shall  be  my  Ood.  Accordingly, 
the  Hebrew  particle,  here  rendered  ify  has  this  meaning  in  a 
variety  of  places. 

On  this  occasion  Jacob  quitted  his  father^s  family  without 
any  expectation  of  ever  being  a  member  of  it  again.  In  the 
common,  colloquial  English  of  this  country,  he  was  going  to 
set  up  business  for  himself,  and  like  other  young  men,  was 
thrown  upon  the  world.  Here  he  was  to  take  his  chance,  or 
in  better  language,  his  allotments,  as  they  should  be  rendered 
by  Providence,  and  was  to  find  health  or  sickness,  riches,  com- 
petence, or  poverty,  reputation  or  disgrace,  firiends  or  enemies, 
a  quiet  or  troublesome  life,  and,  universally,  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, as  Ood  should  determine. 

For  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  Isaac,  when  he  sent  Ja- 
cob away,  gave  him  no  portion,  as  Abraham  had  done  to  his 
sons  by  Keturah  when  he  sent  them  away.  Although  Isaac 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  yet  Jacob  was  dismissed  with  no- 
thing but  a  scrip  and  a  staff.  This  heir  of  a  princely  fortune 
set  out  upon  a  journey,  in  an  important  sense  the  journey  of 
his  life,  alone,  on  foot,  to  go  to  a  country  several  hundred 
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miles  distant,  through  an  immense  wilderness,  inhabited  by 
beasts  of  prey,  and  haunted  by  savages  of  a  still  fiercer  and 
more  dangerous  nature.  Here  his  lodging  was  the  ground,  a 
stone  his  pillow,  and  the  sky  his  covering.  The  issue  of  his 
enterprise  was  in  the  meantime  incapable  of  being  foreseen. 
Whether  he  should  ever  reach  the  end  of  it  was  absolutely  un- 
certain. If  he  should,  it  was  equally  uncertain  what  reception 
he  diould  find  from  his  uncle,  or  what  success  he  should  meet 
with  in  his  future  life.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  in  these 
circumstances  Jacob  needed  the  protection  and  blessing  of  God, 
or  that  the  vision  which  he  saw  was  in  the  highest  degree  fitted 
to  yield  him  consolation,  and  inspire  him  with  hope. 

Thus  comforted,  thus  inspired,  Jacob  began  his  journey 
anew  with  fresh  vigour  of  mind,  and  with  those  supporting  ex- 
pectations which  were  excited  and  established  by  the  cheering 
promises  announced  in  his  vision.  But  before  he  commenced 
his  progress,  he  uttered  the  vow  recited  in  the  text  and  found- 
ed on  these  promises.  This  vow  consists  of  three  d^tinct 
parts. 

"  Jehovah  shall  be  my  God.*" 

"  This  stone  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's 
"  house.*" 

^^  Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  a  tenth 
«  to  thee.'' 

The  two  last  of  these  resolutions  may  be  paraphrased  in  the 
following  manner : — 

^^  I  will  regularly  worship  God  in  his  house  and  elsewhere, 
^<  according  to  his  commandment ; "  and 

^'  I  will  consecrate  the  tenth  of  all  my  property  to  pious  and 
^'  charitable  purposes." 

These  resolutions  of  Jacob  are  undoubtedly  the  best  which 
were  ever  formed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  a  perfect  pattern 
for  all  succeeding  young  men  when  beginning  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  commencing  their  own  proper  business  for  life.  No 
subject  of  thought,  no  scheme  of  practice  can  be  more  per- 
fectly suited  to  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  I  persuade 
myself,  therefore,  that  the  audience,  particularly  the  youths, 
for  whose  instruction  this  discourse  is  especially  intended,  will 
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readily  accompany  me  with  their  solemn  attention,  while  I  at- 
tempt summarily — 

I.  To  illustrate  the  import  of  these  resolutions;  and, 

II.  To  exhibit  reasons  why  they  should  be  adopted  by  all 
young  men  at  this  period  of  life,  and  particularly  by  them- 
selves. 

All  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse  on  both  these 
subjects  will  be  immediately  addressed  to  those  for  whose  be- 
nefit, in  a  peculiar  sense,  they  were  written.  Yet  it  is  hoped 
that  others  will  find  such  an  interest  in  them,  as  to  make  a  pro- 
fitable application  of  them  to  their  own  circumstances. 

I.  I  shatt  attempt  summarily  to  Ululate  the  import  qf  these 
resolutions. 

I  have  chosen  to  call  the  several  parts  of  this  vow  resolu- 
tions, rather  than  to  consider  them  in  the  nature  bf  distinct 
vows,  particularly,  because  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  not, 
in  the  appropriate  sense,  required  to  make  vows.  They  are 
nowhere  forbidden,  nor  any  where  exhibited  as  unlawful. 
Whenever  they  are  made,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  indispensable 
duty  exactly  to  perform  them.  Should  any  person  consider 
the  Christian  profession,  or  the  assumption  of  the  Christian  co- 
venant, as  a  vow,  I  have  no  contention  with  him  on  that  sub- 
ject. That  it  is  our  duty  to  make  thb  profession  cannot  be 
questioned  by  a  believer  in  divine  revelation,  nor  that  the  en- 
gagements into  which  we  then  enter  are  equally  obligatory 
widi  those  made  in  vows,  appropriately  so  styled.  If  these  be 
considered  as  vows,  they  are  to  be  excepted  from  the  general 
remark  which  I  have  made,  as  not  being  in  the  number  of 
those  to  which  I  referred.  From  making  this  profession,  my 
young  friends,  nothing  can  excuse  you.  Oenerally,  I  should 
advise  you  to  make  resolutions  rather  than  vows.  They  will 
produce  the  same  beneficial  effects  on  your  conduct ;  they  will 
be  safer ;  they  will  be  less  perplexing,  and  in  all  probability 
will  furnish  less  reason  for  future  anxiety  and  distress. 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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The  first  of  Jacob's  resoludonis  was,  that  Jehovah  should  be 
his  God. 

To  choose  Jehovah,  as  our  God,  is  to  choose  him  as  our 
sovereign  aud  ruler,  whose  pleasure  we  determine  voluntarily 
and  universally  to  obey ;  to  choose  him  as  the  only  object  of 
our  worship,  as  the  supreme  object  of  our  love,  reverence,  and 
confidence ;  and  to  choose  him  as  our  final  portion  and  su- 
preme good.  It  is  also  to  make  this  choice  without  any  ba- 
lancing, and  without  admitting  any  rival  to  him  in  our  affec- 
tions, our  worship,  or  our  obedience. 

You  will  see,  from  this  explanation,  that  this  resolution  ct 
Jacob  completely  involved  those  which  fi>llowed  it.  You  will 
see  that  this  was  the  stem,  of  which  they  were  only  the 
branches;  the  foundation  on  which  alone  they  were  esta- 
blished. 

The  second  of  these  resolutions  was,  that  the  place  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  all  these  solemn  transactions,  should  be 
to  him  the  house  of  God ;  the  place,  where,  after  his  return, 
he  would,  so  far  as  his  circumstances  should  permit,  employ 
himself  regulariy  in  the  worship  of  his  divine  benefactor. 

The  third  of  these  resolutions  was  a  solemn  determination 
to  consecrate  the  tenth  of  all  his  substance  to  pious  and  bene- 
volent purposes ;  such  as  God  had  generally  commanded,  and 
such  as  from  time  to  time  he  might  point  out  as  being  agree- 
able to  his  pleasure.  Jacob  perfecdy  well  knew,  and  has  here 
expressed  his  frill  conviction,  that  the  silver  and  the  gold  be^ 
longed  to  God,  and  that  he  gave  them  with  a  design  that  they 
should  be  employed  in  his  service.  Equally  well  did  he  know, 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead ;  that  his  goodness  or  kind- 
ness could  not  extend  to  his  Maker ;  that  it  could  extend  to 
his  fellow-saints,  and  his  fellow-men  extensively ;  and  that  he 
who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  We  give  our 
property  to  God,  when  we  give  it  to  those  to  whom  he  reiimres 
us  to  give  it.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  shown  kindness,  saith  the 
final  Judge,  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
shown  it  unto  me.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that 
in  this  vow  Jacob  consecrated  himself,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
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sessed,  to  the  semce  of  his  Maker ;  chose  him  for  his  portion ; 
gave  him^df  up  as  a  child  to  God,  and  determined  to  employ 
wholly  in  his  service,  himsdf  and  all  that  was  his. 

Such  were  the  resolutions  formed  by  this  distinguished  pa- 
triardi,  so  peculiarly  the  object  of  the  divine  favour,  when  he 
entered  upon  die  business  of  life.  You,  my  young -fiiends, 
are  now  in  a  situation  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Jar- 
cob.  You  are  now  terminating  your  residence  in  the  place  of 
your  education.  Many  of  you  may  be  considered  as  having 
abeady  finished  your  residence  in  die  place  so  naturaQy  and  so 
eminendy  endeared  to  the  human  mind,  the  house  of  your  pa- 
rents. The  business  of  life  lies  immediately  befinre  you ;  an 
object  always  solemn,  deeply  interesting  to  man,.rengro88ing 
intense  thought,  exciting  strong  emodons,  involving  extensive- 
ly your  hopes  and  your  happiness,  contrdling  your  usefulness 
to  yourselves  and  to  mankind,  and  deeply  aiFecdng  your  pro- 
spects of  immortal  life  beyond  the  grave.  In  such  a  situation, 
you  have  an  unquestionable  daim  to  the  best  advice,  and  the 
most  benevolent  offices,  of  all  those  to  whom  your  interests 
are  endeared.  Let  me  solemnly  recommend  to  you  the  reso- 
lutions fonned  by  this  great  and  good  man,  by  exhibiting, 

II.  JT^JbOmomg  reastms  why  they  should  be  adapUd  by  aU 
young  men  in  the  same  rituationy  and  particularly  by  your-- 
selves. 

First,  You  need  the  guidance  of  Ood. 

<^  We  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,^  said  Bildad 
most  truly,  as  well  as  fordbly,  ^^  because  our  days  up<»i  earth 
'^  are  a  shadow.'*"  Bildad,  however,  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
Elihu  referred^  when  he  declared,  <^  I  said  days  should  speak, 
*<  and  die  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom.'*"  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  profimnd  and  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding, and  of  very  noble  conceptions.  If  it  was  true 
diat  Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  persons  of  whom  he  spoke, 
were  of  yesterday,  and  knew  comparatively  nothing ;  if  the 
men  who  spoke  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  contained  in  the 
book  of  Job  were  of  this  character ;  how  emphatically  must  it 
be  true  of  you.     You  have  just  entered  upon  the  dawn  of 
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your  being,  and  jiist  opened  your  eyes  upon  the  light  of  wisdom. 
It  is  true  you  have  acquired  knowledge  in  a  considerable  degree, 
a  degree  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  few  youths  at  the  same  period 
of  life.  The  mass  of  this  knowledge,  however,  is  not  wisdom, 
and  therefore  not  the  means  of  directing  your  conduct  or  your 
interests.  Your  whole  capacity  for  this  purpose  must  be 
formed  solely  by  your  own  experience,  or  the  advice  of  others. 
That  experience  you  have  attained,  however,  very  imperfectly. 
All  your  correspondence  with  the  world,  in  which  you  are  to 
live  and  act,  has  been  almost  merely  that  of  children ;  and 
even  this  has  been  employed,  not  about  the  serious  concerns, 
the  business  of  life,  but  in  amusement  and  pleasure.  When 
you  go  out  into  the  world,  you  will  find  almost  every  thing 
which  it  contains  new,  contradicting  almost  all  your  expecta^ 
tions,  and  violating  almost  every  opinion  whidi  you  have 
hitherto  formed.  Scarcely  would  the  scenes  of  an  Arabian 
tale  differ  more  from  those  which  your  imagination  has  pro- 
mised. The  business  of  life  you  will  find  accompanied  by 
innumerable  difficulties,  and  followed  by  innumerable  disap- 
pointments, of  which  you  have  not  formed  a  conception.  You 
yourselves  will  be  exposed  to  temptations,  sufferings,  and  sor- 
rows, which  already  lurk  on  both  sides  of  your  way  through 
life,  and  will  spring  upon  you  f5rom  their  concealment,  when 
they  are  least  expected,  and  you  are  least  prepared  for  the  at- 
tack. Mankind  also  are  far  different  beings  from  what  you 
have  hitherto  supposed.  You  will  find  them  more  selfish, 
more  insincere,  more  unreasonable,  more  unfeeling,  than  you 
now  believe,  or  can  be  induced  to  believe.  The  doctrine  of  human 
corruption  rarely  finds  admission  into  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
dwells,  until  the  belief  of  it  is  compelled  by  the  thorny  evidence 
of  painful  facts ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  sordid,  base, 
oppressive  treatment  which,  more  or  less,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
encounter.  You  have  hitherto  learned  the  world  in  books.  The 
picture,  let  me  inform  you,  resembles  the  original  very  little 
more,  than  the  images,  formed  by  children  with  coals  and 
chalk,  resemble  the  human  face.  The  portrait  is  merely  a 
rude  outline.  The  features  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled  up 
can  be  drawn  only  by  the  hand  of  experience. 
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Among  the  things  by  which  you  will  be  most  disappointed 
and  wounded,  is  the  discordance  between  pretensions,  and  the 
real  character,  professions,  and  the  conduct ;  promises  and  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to  realize, 
beforehand,  how  great  this  discordance  is.  You  will  na^ 
turally,  nay  irresistibly,  believe  that  fair  pretensions  indicate  a 
fiur  character,  and  that  high  pretensions  are  the  sign  of  dig- 
tinguished  worth.  Confident  assertions  you  will  suppose  to 
spring  from  knowledge,  or  at  least  from  conviction,;  and  con- 
temptuous arrogance  from  superiority  of  understanding.  A 
smile  you  will  easily  believe  to  flow  from  complacency,  and 
professions  of  attachment  and  good  will  to  be  the  offspring  of 
genuine  friendship.  A  promise  will  seem  to  you  a  bond ;  and 
on  the- day  of  payment  you  will  expect  to  find  it  cancelled. 

Let  me  solemnly  remind  you,  that  the  world  into  which  you 
are  going,  is  that  very  region  of  thorns  and  briers  which  was 
announced  in  the  sentence  originally  passed  on  man ;  and  that 
die  inhabitants  of  it  are  the  descendants  of  that  apostate  Adam, 
the  retribution  of  whose  guilt  was  in  the  same  sentence  de- 
clared by  his  Maker.  Let  me  warn  you,  that  high  pretensions 
are  almost  always  made  by  men  so  weak,  or  so  corrupt,  as  to 
have  no  other  means,  beside  this  shallow  wretched  artifice,  of 
supporting  any  character  at  all ;  that  confident  assertions  are 
made,  only  from  a  consciousness  that  they  are  supported  by 
no  evidence ;  and  that  contempt  and  arrogance  are  the  pro* 
geny  of  a  gross  heart  and  a  puny  understanding.  Let  me 
persuade  you,  that  fair  professions,  especially  when  sedulously 
and  abundantly  made,  are  merely  a  handsome  mask,  conceal- 
ing  a  deformed  countenance ;  and  that  promises  are  but  too 
often  a  serene  April  morning,  followed  by  a  cloudy  cheerless 
day. 

You  may,  you  undoubtedly  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
obtain  the  advice  of  those  whom  experience  and  wisdom  have 
qualified  to  give  advice.  You  will,  I  trust,  find  friends.  I 
hope  they  will  be  wise  and  good  men ;  able  and  disposed  to 
advise  you  to  that  which  will  most  promote  your  real  interests^ 
Such  men  there  are,  even  in  this  depraved  world ;  and  their 
number  is  not  inconsiderable.     Seek  them  out;  and,  when 
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you  have  found  them,  receive  thar  counadbEt  with  respect  and 
gnticede* 

Alt  Ood  haa  told  you^  and  eysry  man  of  dib  character  will 
ako  tril  y^u,  diat  ^  it  ia  not  in  man  fSbiit  walketh  to  dioDect  Us 
^  tteps  ;^  not  even  in  men  of  this  respeetaUe  daaa.  Widi 
Ae  vtmoftt  aMstaaee,  therefore,  whidi  they  will  be  able  to 
lend,  you  will  gtiil  need,  and  absolutely  need,  the  guidance  of 
HSa  who  m  the  anchor  of  all  wisdom,  and  who,  if  you  aak 
him,  will  give  it  fiberally  widiout  upbraiding. 

Second,  You  need  the  protection  of  God* 

The  obaervations  made  under  the  preceding  head,  deady 
evince  that  your  lift  must  be  liable  to  many  cxpoauiea 
cf  many  kinds.  There  are,  however,,  many  other  evik  by 
which  you  are  now  threatened,  and  from  aome  or  oAev  or 
of  which  you  can  hardly  fail  hereafter  to  aufier.  Even  in  diia 
hetdthy  climate  you  will  always  be  ezpoaed  to  aiekneaa ;  pain, 
languor,  the  losa  of  energy,  and  consequendy  of  eflbrt;  Ae 
loss  of  friends,  and  die  sorrow  which  it  will  occasion.  Yeo 
may  loae  yonr  limbs,  your  reason,  or  your  Efe.  You  are  at 
Ways  exposed  to  dangeSMMis  accidents,  to  frauds,  to  dander,  and 
to  the  bitter  su£Rmng8  inflicted  by  malice  and  envy.  Yea 
may  langmsh  out  old  age  in  poverty,  decr^itude>  and  dis- 
grace. Temptations  will  arrest  you  from  within  and  from 
without.  Fdse  friends,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fosr, 
wiQ  betray,  evil  examples  corrupt,  and  evil  communicationa 
seduce  you.  Your  own  prgudices  and  passions  may,  at  the 
same  time,  prove  worse  enemies  to  you  still ;  may  ensnare  your 
opinions,  and  harden  your  hearts  against  the  truth  of  God; 
may  make  you  deaf  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  and  shut  you  finally 
out  of  heaven. 

From  these  evils  who  can  preserve,  from  these  dangers  who 
can  deliver  you  ?  Can  your  friends?  Alas !  they  are  frail, 
sinftd,  perisfai]^  creatures  like  yoursdves.  They,  as  wd  as 
you,  are  exposed  daily  to  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  death. 
Temptations  have  equd  power  over  them  also.  Often  tibey 
will  yield  and  fiUl,  and  thus  become  miserable  examples  of  sin 
to  you.  Nay,  diere  is  but  too  much  reason  to  foar,  that  in 
some  instances  they  will  themselves  become  the  tempters,  and 
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countenance,  encourage,  and  even  persuade  you  to  commit 
iniquity.  Their  doctiincs  will  sometimes  be  fidse  and  pemi* 
cioua,  theiz  fnramplp  seductiye,  and  they  will  wish  to  have  you 
their  companions  and  supporters  in  sin.  When  they  do  not, 
they  will  cast  an  indulgent  eye  over  your  own  passions  and 
practices,  and,  instead  of  checking  you  when  you  most  need  to 
be  checked  in  the  career  of  guih,  will,  by  their  fidse  tenderness 
and  censurable  compliances  with  yoiur  inclinations,  insensibly 
help  you  forward  toward  ruio. 

At  the  best,  they  wiU,  to  a  great  degree,  be  absent  ham 
you;  incapable  of  knowing,  or,  if  they  know,  of  relieving  your 
t^Btresses,  rescuing  you  from  dangers,  restoring  you  from  sick- 
ness, or  preserving  you  from  death.  Their  advices,  however 
wise  and  good  they  may  be,  will  be  that  of  ignorant,  erring 
m«n ;  a  collection  of  mere  opinions  where  you  will  need  know- 
ledge, and  often  a  mass  of  errors  where  your  circumstances  will 
indispensably  demand  truth.  Their  example  also  will  at  the 
best  be  imperfect ;  sometimes  alluring  you  to  evil ;  often  per- 
{dexing ;  awakening  doubt  and  fear  in  your  minds,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  even  staggering  your  chanty. 

But,  if  your  friends  must  fail  of  frimishing  you  with  the 
necessary  assistance,  where  will  you  be  able  to  find  it  P  How 
obvioudy,  how  indispensably  do  you  need  a  guardian,  present 
at  all  times  (ind  in  all  places,  of  sufficient  discernment  to  know 
all  your  wants,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  and  of  sufficient  power 
and  goodness  to  supply,  protect,  and  relieve  you.  But  this 
guardian,  I  need  not  tell  you,  must  be  God. 

Third,  You  need  the  blessing  of  Ood. 

By  the  blessing  of  Ood,  I  intend  here  that  benevolent  and 
controlling  agency  of  the  universal  ruler,  which  enables  us  to 
form  usefrj  designs,  and  orders  the  events  of  his  providence  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  success.  From  Him  only  can 
you  derive  the  ability  to  form  such  designs ;  for  ^*  He  giveth 
*^  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know 
^^  understanding.^  When  your  designs  are  formed,  how  skil- 
fully, how  wisely  soever  they  may  be  formed,  you  cannot 
make  them  successful.  The  husbandman  may  cultivate  his 
fields  with  the  highest  care  and  skill,  yet  the  rains  may  dis- 
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aolTe,  the  dnni|^t  wither,  the  mildew  corrupt,  the  bhut 
or  insects  consume  the  fruit  of  all  his  labour.  The  merduuit 
may  fit  out  and  man  hisshipwith  the  utmost  human  prudence, 
yet  a  leak  or  a  tempest  may  nnk  it  in  the  ocean.  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  the  workmen,  however  skiUul,  wiQ  la- 
bour in  vain.  In  rain  will  die  watchm«i  wake  if  the  Lord 
refuse  to  keep  the  dty.  The  whole  experience  of  man,  the 
experience  of  every  day  declares,  with  irresistible  evidence, 
that  <<  die  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  die  batde  to  the  strong, 
*^  neidier  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  un- 
*^  derstanding,  nor  yet  fiivour  to  men  of  sldll.'"  hi  the  tran- 
sactions of  eveiy  day,  and  particularly  in  those  of  any  impcv- 
tance,  a  considerate  man  will  regularly  perceive,  diat  between 
the  formation  of  a  plan  and  its  issue  there  is  an  uncertainty 
whidi  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  setde,  depending  on  causes 
which  he  cannot  control  On  diis  ground,  all  such  men,  in- 
stead of  saying,  ^^  We  know,^  uniformly  say,  <*  we  hope,^  or, 
at  die  utmost,  **  we  bdieve^  the  design  will  terminate  well. 
Men,  who  adopt  confident  language  on  such  occasions,  are  by 
common  sense  pronounced  to  be  rash  and  thoughtless.  ^*  Go 
to  now,^  said  St.  James,  **  ye  who  say,  To-day  or  to^nonow 
we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and 
buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain,  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall 
^*  be  on  die  morrow.'"  Ye  ought  therefore  to  say,  *^  If  the 
*^  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that"^ 

How  pre-eminendy  do  you  particularly  need  this  blessing 
of  God  ?  You  are  in  the  morning  of  your  existence,  and  are 
now  only  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  In 
a  great  measure,  you  are  unpossessed  of  those  advantages  to 
which  alone  even  the  sanguine  men  of  this  world  look  for 
success.  To  a  great  extent,  you  are  without  tlie  property,  the 
experience,  the  sldll,  the  friends,  the  influence,  or  the  reputa> 
tion  which  many  others  possess,  and  which  may  hereafter  be 
possessed  by  you.  Your  need  of  the  divine  blessing  is  written 
in  sun-beams,  and  must  be  seen  at  every  step  of  your  progress. 
All  the  cmifidence  which  your  companionship,  your  numbers, 
and  your  comparative  importance  in  diis  seminary  have  given 
you,  will  in  a  few  days  vanish.     You  wiM  be  scattered  in  the 
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great  world ;  will  be  alone ;  will  have  to  begin  a  new  charac- 
ter, a  new  employment,  and  a  new  influence ;  will  And  your- 
8elye8  lost  in  an  immense  multitude,  every  one  of  whom  will 
be  occupied  by  his  own  concerns,  and  almost  every  one  r^ard- 
less  of  yours.  Many  anxious,  some  desponding,  and  perhaps 
even  some  despairing  thoughts  will  then  arise  in  your  minds. 
From  this  situation,  you  may  learn  at  least  one  invaluable 
lesson,  and  fed  with  strong  practical  conviction,  that  you  in- 
dispensably need  the  blessing  of  God. 

Fourth,  You  need  the  mercy  of  Ood. 

^^  Forlorn,**  says  Dr.  Beatde  very  beautifully, 

**  Foriorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 

**  Ah !  what  were  man  thould  heaTen  refiise  to  hear?** 

You,  like  the  rest  of  the  race  of  Adam,  are  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  being  children  of  disobedience,  even  as  others. 
The  heart  of  man  is  pronounced  by  his  Maker  to  be  deceitftd 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.  I  hope  you  will  not 
believe  me  unkind  when  I  say,  that  your  hearts  partake  of  the 
common  nature  and  the  common  guilt.  Look  back  upon  your 
lives,  and  survey  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  have  left 
undone.  Look  with  integrity  and  candour.  Let  each  of  you, 
then,  in  his  own  secret  thoughts  solemnly  declare  to  his  Maker 
the  result  of  his  investigation.  Must  not  the  language,  which 
each  would  instinctively  use,  be  the  same  with  that  which  was 
anciently  adopted  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  ever  seen 
in  the  present  world :  *^  O  Jehovah,  the  great  and  dreadful 
^^  Ood !  keeping  the  covenant,  and  mercy  to  them  that  love 
^'  Him,  and  them  that  keep  his  commandments.  I  have 
^*  sinned  and  committed  iniquity,  and  have  done  wickedly,  and 
^*  rebelled,  even  by  departing  from  thy  precepts,  and  from  thy 
'<  judgments.  Neither  have  I  hearkened  unto  thy  servants, 
**  who  spoke  in  thy  name  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.  O 
*^  Lord !  righteousness  belongeth  unto  thee ;  but  unto  me 
**  confusion  of  face,  because  I  have  sinned  against  thee.'*^ 

Would  you  not  rejoice  to  add,  *^  To  the  Lord,  our  God, 
**  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness,  although  we  have  rebelled 
*'  against  him.**^ 

If  you  are  at  a  loss  concerning  the  character  which  is  the 
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subject  of  these  obseryations,  it  is  that  which  prevents  or  dis- 
turbs the  peace  of  your  own  minds,  whidi  makes  you  reluctant 
to  look  into  the  recesses  of  your  hearts,  which  makes  om- 
science  an  uncomfortable  resident  in  your  bosoms,  which 
makes  you  unwilling  to  think  upon  your  Maker,  which  clothes 
death  in  a  formidable  array  of  terrors,  which  forces  you  to 
tremble  at  the  approaching  judgment,  and  which  compels  you 
to  shudder  and  shrink  when  your  minds  wander  into  the  re- 
gions of  eternity.  It  is  the  spirit  which  awakens  aO  the  un- 
easiness, unkindness,  and  contention  around  you ;  which  slan- 
ders the  character  of  its  neighbour  at  the  fire  side,  and  pro- 
fanes the  name  of  God  in  the  street ;  which  in  the  hall  of 
justice  engenders  the  furious  law-suit,  and  brings  the  prisoner, 
blackened  with  crimes,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. It  is  the  spirit  which,  throughout  this  great  world,  has 
called  forth  the  post,  the  pillory,  and  the  stocks ;  which  has 
heaved  the  massy  waUa,  and  grated  the  gloomy  windows  of 
the  jail ;  which  has  {ixged  the  chains  of  the  culprit,  and  rear- 
ed up  the  gibbet  as  the  instruyient  of  terror  and  death.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  jfraud  and  faLsehood  in  private  life,  of  remorseless 
ambition,  gross  intrigue,  peculation,  plunder,  and  tyranny,  in 
courts  and  l^iBlatures.  It  is  the  spirit  which  summons  armies 
to  the  field,  wades  through  human  blood,  exulta  over  the 
groans  of  the  dying  and  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  consumes 
with  fire  the  habitations  of  men  and  the  temples  of  God,  and 
diases  badk  peace  and  virtue,  happiness  aod  hope,  to  their 
native  heaven. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  always  seen  in  these  terrible  forms.  Op- 
portunities are  not  always  lumished  to  permit,  nor  means  to 
accomplish,  nor  talents  to  contrive,  nor  enei^  to  execute 
miiehiefr  of  so  dsreadfiil  a  magnitude.  The  evil  whence  some 
or  others  of  them  spring,  stSl  rankles,  however,  in  every  bosom. 
In  the  sight  of  Him  before  whom  the  heavens  are  unclean, 
and  whose  angek  are  charged  with  folly,  every  virtuous  child 
of  Adam  will  always  find  reason  to  exclaim.  How  much  more 
abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  in  iniquity  like 
water  ? 

It  is  impossible  that  beinge,  in  whom  such  a  spirit  exists,  in 
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whatever  degree  it  may  exist,  should  not  need  mercy  £com 
Him  who  is  of  purer  ey-es  than  to  behold  evil,  and  who  can- 
not look  upon  iniquity.  You  need  the  mercy  of  God  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  siimem.  Not  a  child  of.  Adam  has 
ever  learned  this  humiliating  truth  in  the  manner  in  which 
•very  one  needs  to  learn  it,  from  any  other  source.  Every 
human  being,  when  reflecting  on  his  moral  condition,  says 
instinctively,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing ;  never  decerning,  deluded  and  unfortunate 
creature,  that  he  is  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
Mind,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things.  The  knowledge 
of  our  guilt  is  the  basis  on  which  only  our  reformation  can  be 
erected  He  who  is  whole  in  his  own  belief  our  Saviour  has 
taught  us,  will  never  feel  the  necessity  of  a  physician  or  a 
cure. 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  all  your  safety 
from  temptation,  all  your  strength  to  resist  it,  all  the  checks 
of  conscience,  all  your  restraints  from  sin,  all  your  resolutions* 
and  efhrtB  of  obedience.  From  the  mercy  of  God  you  need 
the  daSy  prolongation  of  your  lives,  and  the  continuance  of 
your  manifiJd  blessings.  Can  any  of  you  assign  a  reascNn, 
satisfactory  even  to  himself,  why  he  is  here  surrounded  with 
comforts,  and  animated  with  hopes  ?  Can  a  reason  be  assign- 
ed why  he  is  not  roaming  for  prey  in  an  Arabian  desert,  or 
prowling  for  slaughter  and  for  scalps  in  the  western  wilderness  ? 
Why,  kt  me  ask  of  you,  are  you  not  now  b^ging  alms  at 
Ae  door  of  pride  and  insolence,  deprived  of  sight,  and  led  by 
a  guide  from  house  to  house,  to  save  you  from  perishing  with 
hunger  and  nakedness  ?  Why  are  you  not  writhing  with  pain, 
scorched  with  fever,  ot  wasting  with  hopeless  decay  ?  Why  are 
you  not  deprived  of  your  reason,  and  diut  up  from  the  society 
of  men  in  a  dungeon  of  darkness  and  despair  ?  Why  are  you 
not  already  numbered  with  the  dead,  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
and  gone  to  your  final  trial  ?  Why  are  you  here,  in  the  house 
of  God,  before  the  mercy  seat,  candidates  for  eternal  life,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  listening  to  the  sound  of  redeeming  and 
forgiving  love,  and  hearing  the  voice,  at  which  all  heaven 
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trembles  With  rapture,  ^^  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those 
**•  who  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  ?^ 

To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  answer :  '^  Because 
^^  it  so  seemed  good  to  the  mercy  of  God."" 

From  the  mercy  of  God  you  must  derive  the  renovation  of 
your  souls,  if  they  are  ever  renewed ;  and  if  they  are  not  you 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  truth,  of  whom 
you  must  be  bom  again  if  you  ever  become  the  sons  of  God^ 
communicates  all  his  blessings  from  mercy  only.  Without 
his  influence,  you  will  neither  know  nor  feel  your  guilt  nor 
your  danger,  will  neither  renounce  your  sins  nor  be  endued 
with  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 
Should  then  this  glorious  and  benevolent  agent  refuse  to  have 
mercy  on  you,  what  will  become  of  you  here  and  hereafter  P 
You  will  here  be  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness 
of  mind ;  will  have  eyes  indeed,  but  they  will  not  see ;  ears, 
but  they  will  not  hear ;  and  hearts,  but  they  will  not  under- 
stand.    Of  course  you  will  never  be  converted  nor  healed. 

The  time  is  hastening  when  you  wUl  come  to  the  bed  of 
death.  It  cannot  be  far  distant  at  the  utmost.  It  may,  to 
some  of  you  it  probably  will,  arrive  much  sooner  than  this  pe- 
riod. Against  some  or  other  of  your  names  the  melancholy 
asterisk  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  next  triennial  cata* 
logue.  At  this  awful  season,  when  your  friends,  your  enjoy- 
ments, and  even  the  world  itself  is  retiring  from  you ;  when 
the  pains  of  death  are  agonizing  your  hearts ;  while  life  itself 
is  struggling  in  vain  to  keep  its  hold ;  while  the  soul  is  flutter- 
ing and  trembling  over  its  beloved  tenement,  and  stretching 
its  wings  with  terror  and  angtdsh  for  its  final  flight ;  where 
will  you  find  consolation,  peace,  or  hope  ?  Your  physician 
will  have  spent  his  last  medicine  upon  you.  Your  minister, 
and  perhaps  yourselves  also,  will  haye  uttered  the  last  prayer 
for  your  recovery,  and  your  fidends  wished,  and  wept,  and 
supplicated  for  the  prolongation  of  your  life  in  vain.  Lift 
no^  the  curtain  which  conceals  eternity  firom  your  view.  Cast 
your  eyes  through  the  opening  into  that  boundless  vast,  and 
teU  me  whether  you  discern,  in  all  its  regions,  and  among  the 
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endless  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  a  friend,  an  acquaintance, 
or  even  a  stranger,  who  can  prolong  your  life  in  this  world,  or 
who,  unpermitted  of  God,  can  make  your  arrival  in  that,  safe, 
hopefol,  peaceftd,  pleasant,  and  prosperous.  Not  one  of  them 
can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother  or  give  to  God  a  ransom 
for  him,  that  he  should  still  live  for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption. 
For  the  redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for 
ever. 

When  your  bodies  return  to  the  dust  from  which  they  were 
taken,  your  spirits  will  return  also  to  God  who  gave  them. 
They  will  return,  to  render  their  last  account.  Every  work 
will  then  be  brought  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  has  been  good,  or  whether  it  has  been  evil.  Who 
then  will  be  your  advocate  ?  Who,  beneath  the  eye  of  stem 
justice,  will  appear  to  plead  your  cause  ?  Where  will  you 
find  a  friend,  a  refuge,  or  a  hope,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Accompany  me  in  your  thoughts  one  step  farther.  There 
are  two  states  of  existence  beyond  the  grave — a  state  of  im- 
mortal enjoyment,  and  a  state  of  endless  woe.  To  one  of 
these  you  will  go  from  the  judgment.  Realize,  so  far  as  you 
are  able,  the  difference  between  these  allotments.  Realize  the 
difference  between  spending  eternity  with  a  band  of  fiends,  or 
surrounded  by  the  church  of  the  first  bom,  and  the  innumer- 
able company  of  angels ;  in  the  bliss  of  heaven,  or  the  mise- 
ries of  hell.  Without  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God,  think, 
I  beseech  you  think,  where,  how,  with  whom,  you  will  pass 
your  future  being. 

With  all  these  solemn  and  interesting  things  in  your  view, 
let  me  recal  to  your  minds  the  affecting  transaction  in  the 
text.  In  the  same  situation  with  yourselves,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessities which  I  have  here  stated  to  be  yours,  Jacob,  when 
he  began  the  business  of  life,  determined,  with  supreme  wis- 
dom, to  provide  for  them  all.  In  what  manner  did  he  make 
this  provision  ?  He  chose  Jehovah  aB  his  God,  and  consecrat- 
ed himself  and  his  services  to  the  pleasure  and  praise  of  his 
Creator. 

The  choice  is  perfect— -the  example  is  perfect.  If  the  proof 
already  adduced  were  insufficient,  the  most  dedsive  evidence 
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is  {ufnished  in  the  subsequent  pnrts  of  the  sacred  Tolume. 
The  blessings  innumeraUe  and  invaluaUe  whidi  were  l^^tow- 
ed  upon  him ;  the  protection  which  he  received  in  this  solitaty 
and  dangerous  journey ;  the  prosperity  which  attended  his  la- 
bours; his  preservation  fiN>m  enemies,  fiunine,  and  death; 
and  the  glorious  things  done  for  his  posterity,  particularly  in 
their  sanctification  and  salvation,  and  peculiarly  the  immense- 
ly glorious  things  which  are  promised,  and  which  will  be  per- 
formed for  them  after  their  restoration  in  the  latter  days— ^re 
illustrious  prooft  that  the  benefits  of  these  resolutions  may 
transcend  ^e  life  and  interests  of  him  by  whom  they  ate 
made,  may  flow  down  the  streams  of  time  to  the  remotest  ge- 
nerations, and  may  enter  with  them  the  regions  of  etennly. 
On  Jacob  himsetf  and  his  everlasting  welfare,  the  effieaoy  of 
these  resolutions  is  wonderfully  exhibited  in  the  remarkable 
fiftcts  that  the  Messiah  sprang  ftom  his  loins ;  that  Ood  was 
pleased  to  style  him  his  servant,  his  chosen  Israel,  a  ponce 
with  God,  and  to  style  himself  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  Mighty 
One  of  Jacob,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  and  that  to  sit 
down  in  the  kingdom'of  €rod  widi  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and 
with  Jacob,  is  i^ropriate  language,  used  by  Christ  to  denote 
the  immortal  blessings  of  Heaven.  The  effects  of  these  reso- 
lutions were,  therefiire,  immeasurable  and  eternal. 

Confidently  fi^Uow,  then,  this  glorious  example.  Open 
your  eyes  in  all  your  wants,  your  weaknesses,  your  exposures, 
temptations,  and  sins.  Feel  that  life  and  death,  endless  en- 
joyment and  absolute  ruin  are  now  offered  to  your  choice. 
Fed  that  he  who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  the  God  of 
Jacob  will  be  pleased  to  be  your  God ;  that  he  loves  those 
who  love  him ;  that  those  who  honour  him  he  will  honour ; 
and  that  those  who  seek  him  early  will  find  him.  Remember 
that  all  good  is  in  his  hands ;  that  he  is  the  fountain,  whenoe 
every  stream  of  enjoyment,  taisted  by  the  intdligent  creation, 
has  flowed  from  the  beginning,  and  will  flow  for  ever.  Re- 
member diat  he  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  alone  has 
illumined  and  quickened  the  moral  universe  throughout  all 
its  immeasurable  regions — ^that  in  his  light  you  will  see  light, 
and  peace,  and  joy — and  that^  when  he  shines  not,  all  is  dark- 
ness and  solitude,  misery  and  despair. 
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THE  APOSTLES  OF  CHRIST  OUR  EXAMPLE. 

To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  IdlL 

MATTHEW  X.  5. 

"  These  twelve  Jems  sentfortliP 

The  twelve  here  spoken  of,  were  the  twelve  Apostles  of 
Christ,  who  were  now  sent  out  by  their  Master  upon  an  extra- 
ordinary mission. 

This  mission  was  obviously  the  commenoement  of  their  mi- 
nistry. It  was  an  extraordinary  commencement  of  an  extraor.- 
dinary  business ;  a  business  in  many  respects  singular,  in  all 
wonderftil,  and  demanding  from  mankind  the  strongest  appro- 
bation and  the  most  intense  gratitude.  Such  a  subject  cannot 
fail  to  claim  the  attention  of  every  man  who  feels  an  interest 
in  Christianity,  nor  of  being  a  profitable  theme  of  our  present 
meditation.  In  examining  it  I  shall  consider  briefly  the  per- 
son by  whom,  and  the  errand  on  which,  the  Apostles  were  sent ; 
their  circumstances,  their  character,  and  the  issue  of  their 
agency,  as  it  respected  both  themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 

They  were  sent  on  this  mission  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
This  glorious  person,  whose  name,  with  singular  propriety  and 
emphasis,  is  called  Wonderful,  appeared  in  this  world  in  die 
humble  character  of  a  Jewish  peasant.  Yet  in  this  character 
he  uttered,  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  wisdom  which  no 
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genius,  learaing,  or  science,  has  enabled  any  child  of  Adam  to 
rival ;  exhibited  virtue,  compared  with  which  the  highest  hu- 
man excellence  is  a  rush-light  to  the  sun;  and  possessed 
powers  which  disease  and  pain,  life  and  death,  the  world  and 
its  elements  instantaneously  obeyed. 

Nor  did  he  merely  possess  these  powers  himself,  but  was 
able  to  communicate  them  to  others  at  his  pleasure.  On  this 
very  occasion  he  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  heal  the  sick, 
raise  the  dead,  and  cast  out  demons.  In  the  progress  of  their 
ministry  they  performed  all  these  wonderful  works.  Demons, 
diseases,  and  death  actually  fled  at  their  approach,  and  the 
soul,  at  their  command,  was  arrested  in  its  flight,  and  returning 
back  from  the  world  of  spirits,  animated  again  the  lifeless  form 
to  which  it  had  bidden  a  final  farewell.  At  the  same  time  he 
endued  them  with  an  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  pleasure  and  providence  of  Ood,  a  knowledge  with  which 
they  were  able,  without  error  or  defect,  to  teach  mankind  their 
duty,  and  place  their  feet  in  the  path  to  immortal  life.  Views 
which  before  were  limited  to  their  cottages  and  their  nets,  he 
expanded  over  the  divine  kingdom.  Thoughts,  which  before 
crept  upon  the  ground,  he  raised  to  heaven.  To  these  endow- 
ments he  added  virtue,  in  every  form  and  degree,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  mi- 
nistry ;  virtue,  superior  to  the  fear  and  the  flattery  of  men,  to 
the  trials  and  the  allurements  of  the  world,  to  toil  and  discou- 
ragement, to  danger  and  death. 

By  these  communications  he  evinced,  in  a  particular  manner, 
his  own  superiority  to  all  the  Prophets  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  showed  that  his  powers  were  of  a  nature  widely  difierent 
firom  theirs.  The  messages  which  they  received  they  faithfiiUy 
delivered,  the  powers  with  which  they  were  endued,  they  ex- 
erted with  the  same  fidelity  in  accomplishing  the  specific  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  given.  But  he,  while  he  executed 
the  pleasure  and  disclosed  the  will  of  his  Father,  performed 
also  his  own  will,  and  uttered  his  own  pleasure,  as  he  has  taught 
us  in  this  authoritative  phraseology,  ^'  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.*^ 
<'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you."^  But  his  peculiar  character 
is  still  more  forcibly  exhibited  in  his  communication  of  inspira- 
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tion,  miraculous  powers,  and  moral  excellence,  to  others.  The 
prophets,  who  preceded  him  communicated  nothing.  He  not 
only  conveyed  all  these  stupendous  attributes  as  he  pleased, 
while  he  continued  in  the  world,  but  imparted  them  also  in  the 
same  voluntary  manner  after  he  had  ascended  to  heaven. 

This  singular  authority  is,  in  the  most  impressive  and  so- 
lemn manner  announced  to  us  in  the  instructions  with  which 
he  rqpilated  this  missipn  of  the  Apostles.  After  directing  them 
to  preach,  to  heal,  and  to  perform  other  duties  of  their  minis- 
try, he  proceeds,  ^^  MHiosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
<<  your  words,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
^^  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judg- 
<<  ment  than  for  that  city.*"  And  again,  ^^  Whosoever  shaQ 
^^  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father 
^^  who  is  in  heaven :  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men, 
*^  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.!" 
And  again,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 
^^  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
^^  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  hi^  rewaid.*" 
Who  is  this,  that  in  this  peremptory  manner  opens  and  shuts 
both  heaven  and  hell,  and  disposes  of  immortal  life  and  eternal 
death  in  his  own  name,  and  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ? 
He  certainly,  and  He  only,  who  has  all  these  things  in  his 
power.  He  who  has  the  keys  of  death,  and  of  hell,  and  of 
heaven,  who  openeth  and  no  one  shutteth,  and  who  shutteth 
and  no  one  openeth ;  who  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and 
the  last. 

The  errand  on  which  the  Apostles  were  sent  was,  primarily, 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Incidental  to  it,  as  means  of  evidencing 
their  divine  mission,  and  proving  its  benevolent  tendency  to 
mankind,  was  the  performance  of  several  miraculous  works 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  JTie^e  were  the  means 
of  exalted  beneficence  to  mankind  in  their  earthly  concerns ; 
thai  was  the  instrument  of  a  more  glorious  beneficence  to  their 
immortal  interests.  These  rescued  them  from  pain,  sickness, 
and  sorrow,  and  raised  them  to  hope  and  comfort  in  the  pre- 
sent life ;  that  was  the  great  means  of  delivering  them  from 
endless  sorrow,  and  raising  them  to  endless  glory,  in   the 

VOL.  I.  2  k 
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life  to  come.  BoA  were  ilhutarioiis  exhibitiong  of  the  spiiit 
with  which  He  was  animated,  a&d  of  their  fitness  and  readiness 
to  execute  so  honourable  a  commission. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Aposdes  were  such  as  apparently 
disqualified  them  wholly  for  this   extracwdinary  enterprise. 
Chie  of  them  was  a  pubUcany  four  of  them  were  fidunneny 
and  all  of  them  were  of  the  class  ci  pemania.    They  were  of 
course  uneducated  men,  possessed  of  little  property,  having 
few  friends,  and  those,  like  themselves,  without  weight  or  in- 
fhience  in  the  affiurs  of  mankind.     They  were  now  to  com- 
mence an  opposition,  which  they  were  to  carry  on  duongh 
life,  against  the  vices,  prejudices,  and  religion  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  and,  of  course,  against  their  power,  bigotry,  rage, 
and  persecution.    What  a  conflict  was  this !    How  unequally 
matched  were  the  combatants !     How  unequal  in  their  num- 
bers !     Twelve  men  against  a  world.     How  unequal  in  their 
circumstances !     Twelve  peasants,  poor,  friendless,  powerless, 
and  uneducated,  comm^iced  a  controversy  against  all  the 
wealth,  power,  and  learning  of  mankind ;  against  the  goTem- 
ment,  the  arms,  the  philosophy,  and  the  eloquence  of  their 
own  and  every  other  county.     How  unequal  were  the  wea> 
pons !     This  little  band  brought  into  the  field  of  controversy 
their  trudi  and  arguments  against  the  bigotry,  the  sophistry, 
the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  voluptuousness,  the  furious  pas- 
sions, and  rank  appetites  of  their  fellow-men ;  opposed  pa- 
lienoe  and  meekness  to  fearocity  and  persecution ;  and  amyed 
their  miracles  against  the  sceptre  and  the  sword.    Who,  tibat 
saw  them  commence  this  strange  enterprise,  would  not  have 
expected  to  see  them  crushed  in  a  moment  ?     Who  would  not 
have  pitied  siaeh  a  body  of  poor,  ignorant,  well-meaning  men, 
dreaming  of  sttcoess  in  an  undertaking  on  winch  nature,  in  all 
her  course,  had  stamped  discouragement  and  despair,  and  for 
which  heaven  itself  had  appar^tly  made  no  elOfectual  pro- 
vision ? 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  errand  on  which  they 
were  sent  was  pritnarily  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Of  this  preach- 
ing the  immediate  object  was,  to  establish  the  reUgion  which 
the  Gospel  announced  to  the.  world  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
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•ad  to  substitute  it  for  the  Judaisin  of  their  oim,  and  the  hea- 
A^umn  of  other  nations ;  a  religion,  simple,  pure ;  preadib* 
ing  to  the  faith  of  mankind  nothing  but  exact  truth,  and  to 
their  indinations  nothing  but  unmingled  virtue;  and  thus 
warring  upon  the  native  depravity  of  man,  and  upon  every 
inordinate  as  well  as  every  gfuilty  passion  and  appetite ;  a  re- 
ligion which  professed  to  assimilate  men  to  angels,  and  in 
that  foul  cavern,  the  human  heart,  to  light  up  the  beauty 
and  gloiy  of  heaven.  This  religion  they  went  forth  to  sub- 
stitute for  systems  of  ceremonial  worship,  which  fascinated 
widi  dieir  splendour  both  the  senses  and  the  imaginatioii ;  for 
creeds  which  flattered  human  credulity,  and  were  flex^de  to 
every  touch  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  vice ;  and  for  codes 
which  demimded  no  sacrifice  of  lust  or  sin,  and  yidded  to 
every  corrupt  wish  of  a  corrupted  heart.  What  a  wonderfiil 
olgect  is  here  presented  to  a  mind  versed  in  the  history  and 
character  of  man ;  and  with  what  astonishment  must  such  a 
mind  see  this  object  committed  to  such  hands ! 

The  character  of  these  men  was  of  the  same  interesting  na- 
ture with  thdr  circumstances.     They  were,  as  I  have  observed, 
poor  uneducated  peasants,  without  firiends,  power,  or  influence. 
Yet  they  were  men  of  plain,  strong  sense,  and  had  been  trsia- 
ed  for  several  years  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  under 
the  ablest  and  best  teacher  who  has  ever  appeared  bebw  the 
sun ;  and  to  whom  all  men,  learned  as  well  as  unlearned,  are 
indebted  for  every  thing  of  importance  which  they  know  in 
the  moral  system.    To  the  instructbns  directly  received  firom 
this  great  teacher  of  righteousness,  he  was  pleased  to  add  the 
sunshine  of  inspiration.     *^  Let  there  be  light,**  said  the  same 
voice  which  originally  commanded  die  light  to  diine  out  of 
darkness,  and  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  humble  men 
there  sprang  up  ^'  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
^  God  in  the  fiice  of  Jesus  Ohrist''    Under  this  illumination 
they  uttered  wisdom,  by  the  side  of  whidi  aU  the  prece^ng 
and  succeeding  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness.    The  chair 
of  rdigious  instruction  they  assumed  at  once,  and  daimed  to 
themselves  the  diaracter  of  teadiers  and  lawgivers  to  the  hu- 
man race.    Unlifce  the  philosophers  of  andquity,  and  the  m^ 
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fidels  of  modern  times,  they  did  not  advise,  they  did  not  per- 
suade, they  did  not  recommend ;  but  they  dictated  rules  of 
£uth,  and  prescribed  laws  of  practice.  Nor  did  they  differ 
less  from  these  men  in  another  part  of  their  character.  Lofty 
as  their  pretensions  were,  and  decisive  as  were  their  precepts, 
they  claimed  nothing  to  themselves.  In  this  magnificent  office, 
totally  superior  to  any  other  ever  occu^ned  by  mere  men,  an 
office  which  kings  would  have  been  proud  to  hold,  they  still 
retained  all  their  former  modesty,  and  were  more  humble  in 
theb  deportment  than  even  in  their  circumstances.  Philoso- 
phical pride  is  proverbial.  The  wise  man,  particularly  of  the 
Stoics,  was,  notwithstanding  his  contemptible  errors  and  abo- 
minable vices,  perfect  both  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his 
sect ;  and  in  some  respects  equal,  and  in  others  superior,  even 
to  the  gods.  Immeasurably  distant  from  this  arrogance,  the 
Apostles  were  humble,  meek,  modest,  and  gentle  as  little  chil* 
dren.  Proclaiming,  as  they  did,  the  terms  on  which  the  sins 
of  all  men  shall  be  remitted  or  retained^  they  gave  the  glory 
of  all  their  endowments  and  attainments  to  their  Master.  Yet 
the  greatest  of  monarchs,  and  men  with  whom  monarchs  can 
rarely  sustain  a  comparison,  have  gloried  in  being  registered 
among  their  followers. 

Of  the  same  extraordinary  nature  was  their  faith  in  God. 
No  other  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  but  a  cordial  confi- 
dence in  the  Creator,  could  have  induced  these  sober,  quiet 
men,  humble  and  modest  as  they  were,  to  tindertake  an  enter- 
prise of  this  magnitude,  obviously  attended  at  every  step  by 
tremendous  difficulties.  They  knew,  and  have  proved  to  us 
that  they  knew,  their  own  insufficiency ;  and  on  their  own 
powers,  whether  single  or  combined,  placed  no  reliance.  But 
they  also  knew  the  power  of  their  Master,  and  in  innumerable 
instances  had  had  occular  evidence  that  he  was  able  to  control 
both  the  natural  and  the  moral  kingdoms  with  a  word,  and  to 
do  whatever  he  pleased.  Equally  were  they  assured  that  he 
was  able  to  communicate  to  them  whatever  pbw^,  and  faith- 
ful to  furnish  them  whatever  assistance  might  be  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  undertaking.  In  him  their  con- 
fidence was  ordinarily  unlimited ;  and  an  unlimited  confidence 
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was  in^spensable,  where  such  difficulties  were  to  be  overcoroe, 
and  such  efforts  were  to  be  made.  With  this  spirit  Peter 
boldly  ventured  to  walk  upon  the  billows,  to  meet  his  master ; 
and  with  the  same  spirit,  less  rash  indeed,  but  equally  vigo- 
rous, and  incomparably  more  stable,  both  he  and  his  oompa- 
nions,  when  they  went  out  on  their  great  errand,  fearlessly 
trod  their  way  during  life  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecu* 
tion.  The  trial  of  their  faith,  as  is  beautiAilly  expressed  by 
one  of  their  number,  being  much  more  precious  than,  of  gold 
which  perisheth,  though  it  was  tried  with  fire,  was  found  unto 
glory,  and  honour,  and  praise,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  were  honest ;  and  with  an  integrity  which  no  heathen 
nor  infidel  philosophy  ever  possessed.  They  were  honest  to 
God,  honest  to  their  fellow-men,  and  honest  to  themselves. 
Their  purposes  were  perfectly  single,  and  never  sinister.  They 
sought  neither  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  pleasure. 
Every  wish  they  restricted  to  their  duty ;  every  aim  they 
centred  in  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 
Their  declarations  also  were  equally  free  from  the  stains  of 
falsehood  and  the  disgrace  of  sophistry.  They  were  direct,* 
they  were  exact.  The  glorious  character  of  their  Master  they - 
describe  without  a  single  commendation ;  the  transcendant 
wickedness  of  his  persecutors  they  recite  without  a  single  in- 
vective, and  almost  without  a  single  censure.  Their  own 
faults  and  follies  they  declare  without  reluctance,  without  dis- 
guise, without  palliation.  They  set  out  professedly  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  salvation  to  mankind,  and  to  become  means  of 
eternal  life  to  suck  as  heard  them.  This  object  they  pursued 
till  death  interrupted  their  career.  In  their  progress  they  met 
with  innumerable  persecutions,  such  as  might  be  expected  only 
by  the  open,  bitter  enemies  of  the  human  race.  When  these 
sufferings  arrested  them  in  one  city,  they  fled  to  another; 
keeping  their  great  design  unalterably  in  view,  and  only 
changing  the  theatre  of  their  efforts.  The  story  of  these 
abuses  they  have  left  behind.  It  is  a  tale  told,  not  only  with- 
out vehemence  and  hostility,  but  without  emotion.  A  parallel 
to  it  the  world  cannot  fiirQish.  The  facts  are  barely  narrated ; 
and  the  reader  s  left  to  form  his  own  tuibiassed  judgment. 
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Nor  were  they  less  distinguished  for  their  resdiitioii.  Few 
attributes  of  the  human  mind  have  commanded  more  admira- 
tion than  tibia,  and  yet  few  have  coaamonly  deserred  less  to  be 
iq9[dbuded.  M^lierever  active  courage  adventures  boldly  into 
gieat  dai^^ers,  and  accomplishes  great  purpoees,  the  world  has 
ever  been  prone  to  admire  without  consideration,  and  to  ap. 
plaud  without  justice ;  not  reflecting  that  in  this  manner,  and 
on  the  same  grounds,  both  admiration  and  applause  would  be 
due  to  the  exploits  of  the  bull-dog  and  the  tiger.  It  is  only 
when  this  attribute  is  vatd&r  the  control  of  oonsdenoe,  and  is 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  God  and  manlrind— when  danger  is 
encountered  firmly,  for  ends  so  valuable  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
po6ur»-— not  only  when  great  eflforts  are  made,  but  great  good 
is  attained — that  courage  is  to  be  considered  as  a  virtue,  and 
the  brave  man  to  be  esteemed  honourable. 

Such  was  die  resolution  of  these  extraordinary  men.  Their 
Master,  m  the  directions  which  he  gave  them  on  this  occasbn, 
warned  them  of  the  dangers  upon  which  they  were  entering. 
**  Behold,^  said  he,  <<  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst 
**  of  wolves.  Beware  of  men  :  for  they  will  ddiver  you  up  to 
*^  their  councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  syna- 
«  gogues :  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings 
*<  fer  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Gen^ 
*^  tiles.^  Melancholy  encouragements  these  to  any  enteipriae, 
demanding  invincible  resolution  even  to  commence  it,  and 
much  more  to  accomplish. 

In  the  same  manner  he  taught  them  to  anticipate  their  sut 
ferings  after  his  death.  *^  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they 
**  will  also  persecute  you.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
**  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice. 

In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;   but  be  of  good 

cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world.^  As  they  placed  an  im- 
plicit and  unlimited  confidence,  both  in  the  integrity  and  die 
foreknowledge  of  Christ,  they  went  out  upon  die  singular  ex* 
pedition,  widi  an  entire  certainty  of  experiencing  all  die  dia. 
tresses  which  he  had  announced.  **  And  now,^  saith  St  Paul, 
^<  I  go  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  things  shall  befid  me 
"  there ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth,  that  in  every 
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^^  dty  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.*^  But  with  this  con- 
viction, this  certainty  of  danger  and  suffering,  both  found 
eveiy  where,  and  extending  through  every  period  of  their  mi- 
nistry, they  entered  upon  their  great  undertaking  with  the 
same  coohiess  and  serenity,  the  same  undisturbed  tenor  of 
thought,  with  which  we  go  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
The  anticipated  danger  they  met  with  an  undaunted  eye ;  the 
present  suffering  they  encountered  with  unyielding  energy. 
With  this  spirit  they  moved  directly  forward  to  meet,  with 
this  spurit  they  actuaDy  met  danger  and  difficulty,  hatred  and 
persecution,  the  prison,  the  stake,  and  the  cross. 

Nor  were  their  patience  and  their  fortitude  less  conspicuous. 
They  were  not  merely  summoned  to  encounter,  but  to  suffer 
also,  and  endure.     Hear  the  summary  which  St.  Paul  gives 
of  his  own  distresses.     *'  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am 
more :  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure, 
in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.     Of  the  Jews  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten 
**  with  rods ;  once  was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ; 
a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep ;  in  joumeyings 
often ;  in  perils  of  waters ;  in  perils  of  robbers ;  in  perils  by 
my  own  countrymen ;  in  perils  by  the  heathen ;  in  perils  in 
**  the  city ;  in  perils  in  the  wildnemess ;  in  perils  in  the  sea ; 
**  in  periJs  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painful- 
**  ness ;  in  watchings  often ;  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in  fastings 
**  often ;    in  cold  and  nakedness.*"      The  manner  in  which 
these  extraordinary  men  bore  and  endured  all  this,  may  be 
learned  most  effectually  from  their  own  declarations.     '^  None 
of  these  things,^  saith  St.  Paul,  *<  move  me ;  neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
with  joy.     Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  ttccellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
^<  Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ.*" 
Perfectly  accordant  with  these  sentiments  was  their  conduct. 
And  when  they  had  called  the  apostles,^  saith  St.  Luke, 
and  beaten  them,  they  commanded  that  they  should  not 
speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.     And  they 
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departed  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they 

were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name.^  Such  was 
the  spirit  which  they  every  where  discoTcred,  and  on  eveiy 
occasion.  Illustrious  copies  of  their  Divine  Master,  they  re- 
fleeted,,  as  mirrors,  ^^  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  were  clumged 

into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  (^ory,  as  by  the  Spirit 
"  of  the  Lord."    Like  him,  "  when  they  were  reviled,  they 

reviled  not  again ;  when  they  suffered,  they  threatened  not ; 

but  committed  themselves  to  him  who  judgeth  righteously.'^ 
Their  patience  extorted  pity  and  esteem  from  their  iron-heart- 
ed persecutors,  and  often  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
those  on  whom  their  arguments  and  miracles  had  been  em- 
ployed in  vain.  Their  fortitude  overcame  the  fury  of  their 
enemies,  and  forced  even  malice  itself  to -admire  and  applaud. 
From  the  midst  of  one  suffering,  it  enabled  them  with  serenity 
to  look  forward  to  another,  and  to  go  with  an  unbending,  as 
well  as  an  undaunted  mind,  from  trouble  to  trouble.  With 
the  supporting  influence  of  this  glorious  disposition,  they 
smiled  on  the  rack — ascended  the  cross  in  triumph— embraced 
the  stake — ^and  wafted  their  praises  to  heaven  in  the  flames 
by  which  they  were  consumed. 

Not  less  intense,  not  less  honourable,  was  their  benevolence. 
That  divine  attribute  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  was  never 
so  illustriously  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  man,  except  in  the 
transcendant  love  of  the  Redeemer.  Their  good-will  was  not 
the  love  of  party ;  it  was  not  attachment  to  a  sect ;  it  was  not 
bigotry  to  a  church  ;  it  was  not  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  sys- 
tem. Free  from  every  sinister  purpose,  renouncing  every 
private  end  and  every  private  attachment,  ^^  to  the  Jews  it 
**  became  as  a  Jew,  that  it  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them 
^*  that  were  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  it  might 
*^  gain  them  that  were  under  the  law ;  to  them  that  were  with- 
^*  out  law,  as  without  law,  that  it  might  gain  them  that  were 
^*  without  law.  To  the  weak  it  became  as  weak,  that  it  might 
*^  gain  the  weak.*"  In  a  word,  '^  it  became  all  things  to  all 
^<  men,  that  it  might  by  any  means  save  some."  Animated  by 
this  celestial  principle,  these  singular  men  left  their  home, 
their  friends,  their  country,  their  earthly  enjoyments,  and  their 
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hopes,  and  wandered  through  the  world,  to  promote  the  solva- 
tion of  their  feUow-men.  The  soul,  next  to  God,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  intense  love,  and  its  salvation,  the  exalted  end  of 
their  labours.  To  raise  mankind  to  heaven ;  to  cluster  them 
round  the  throne  of  God ;  to  place  them  by  the  pure  river  of 
the  water  of  life ;  and  to  procure  them  an  unforbidden  and 
eternal  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  they  toiled  and  suffered,  lived 
and  died. 

But  of  all  their  virtues,  the  consummation  and  the  crown, 
was  their  piety.  **  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,^  was 
the  motto  of  their  lives.  "  Now,''  saith  St.  Paul,  "  unto  the 
*^  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be 
*^  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.''  This  was 
the  song  of  eternal  praise  which  they  sung  without  ceasing  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  as  a  prelude  to  that  everlasting  hymn, 
in  which  they  have  long  since  united,  with  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels, — '*  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
**  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
*'  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  In  direct  contrast  to 
the  state  of  wicked  men,  God  was  in  all  their  thoughts.  This 
great  Being,  equally  awful  and  delight^,  they  kept  alway 
before  them,  and  fixed  their  eye,  and  directed  their  course, 
like  the  eagle,  towards  the  glorious  Luminary  of  the  universe. 
To  please  him,  to  execute  his  will,  to  honour  his  name,  to 
show  forth  his  praise,  and  to  persuade  others  to  engage  in  the 
same  celestial  employment  throughout  the  progress  of  endless 
ages,  was  the  combined  and  exalted  end  of  all  their  efforts — 
an  end  supremely  great,  and  wholly  divine. 

The  issue  of  this  enterprise,  as  it  respected  mankind,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  a  discussion.  In  spite  of  the  bigotry, 
the  sophistry,  the  eloquence,  the  avarice,  the  pride,  the  sensu- 
ality, the  power,  the  malice,  the  persecution  of  the  world,  they 
converted  half  the  human  race  within  its  known  limits.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  change  in  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  men  may  be  advantageously  understood  from  a  bare 
contemplation  of  our  own  land.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  an 
immense  and  gloomy  desert.  Through  its  wild  and  desolate 
forests  the  human  wolf  prowled  for  his  prey,  and  the  secret  scout 
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wound  his  way  to  carry  flames  and  butchery  into  the  habita^ 
tion  of  his  unsuspecting  enemy.  In  its  dark  recesses  the 
worshippers  of  devils  clustered  around  the  Powaw,  to  propiti- 
ate the  malignant  power,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  author 
of  all  evil.  The  worship  was  such  as  became  the  fiend  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  the  retreats  in  which  it  was  celebrated, 
and  the  beings  by  whom  it  was  offered  up  ;  a  monstrous  com- 
pound of  ignorance,  foUy,  and  sin ;  debasing  the  character  of 
the  worshipper  below  that  of  a  beast,  and  changing  it  into  the 
turpitude  of  a  demon.  Contrast  these  things  with  the  present 
situation  of  the  same  land.  To  the  dark  abode  of  superstitioii 
has  succeeded  the  house  of  God;  to  the  savage,  the  Christian; 
to  the  incantatidns  of  the  Powaw,  the  prayers  of  the  Church ; 
to  the  howl  of  frenzy,  the  song  of  heaven  ;  to  the  fiend,  Jeho- 
vah. Thousands  of  churches  now  echo  to  the  praises  of  the 
divine  benefactor ;  ten  thousands  of  schools  now  open  the 
early  mind  to  useful  knowledge,  and  divine  wisdom ;  families 
in  vast  multitudes  now  waft  their  morning  and  evening  incense 
to  the  throne  of  God,  where,  a  few  years  since,  the  name,  the 
word,  and  the  worship  of  the  Creator  were  unknown;  the 
path  to  immortal  life  was  untrodden ;  and  no  correspondence 
with  heaven  had  ever  been  begun.  Go  back  a  few  centuries 
farther,  and  our  own  ancestors  were  onployed  in  worship 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  American  savage,  nay,  a 
worship  more  senseless,  more  cruel,  and  more  brutal.  To  the 
wonderful  men  who  have  been  the  principal  subject  of  this 
discourse,  is  this  mighty  transmutation,  under  God,  wholly 
owing.     JTieir  alchymy  has  converted  stones  into  gold. 

To  themselves  the  issue  was  immensely  glorious  and  happy. 
In  the  flames  of  persecution  they  ascended  to  heaven.  There, 
accepted,  purified,  and  made  perfect,  they  surroiwd  the  throne 
of  God,  arrayed  in  immortal  glory.  They  were  pre-eminently 
wise,  and  will  therefore  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment. They  turned  many  to  righteousness,  and  are  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  and  supreme  splendour  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven.  Their  names  are  engraved  for  eternity  on  the 
twelve  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they 
cast  their  eyes  abroad  over  the  general  assembly  of  the  first- 
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born,  they  behold,  and  will  for  ever  behold,  millions  of  im- 
mortal minds,  who  to  them,  under  God,  owe  their  admission 
into  the  world  of  life,  to  glory  which  knows  no  limit,  and  to 
transports  which  shall  see  no  end. 

From  this  summary  account  which  I  have  given  of  this  sin- 
gular subject,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  through  a  train  of 
solemn  and  delightful  reflections,  and  those  of  high  practical 
importance.  But  the  present  occasion  compels  me  to  pass  by 
these  interesting  themes,  and  to  address  the  considerations, 
which  I  propose  to  derive  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  dis- 
course, to  the  youths  for  whom  it  was  written. 

You,  my  young  friends,  lEure  now  bidding  a  final  adieu  to 
the  place  of  your  education.  Permit  me  solemnly  to  remind 
you,  that  the  same  Redeemer  who  sent  out  the  Apostles,  is 
now  sending  you  abroad  into  the  same  world  for  the  same 
honourable  purpose,  viz.  to  glorify  your  Creator,  and  to  do 
good  to  your  fellow-men.  You  are  not,  indeed,  commissioned 
as  Apostles.  You  are  not  inspired.  You  are  not  invested 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  You  are  not  employed 
to  write  in  a  sacred  volume  the  will  of  your  Master ;  nor  to 
set  up  his  Church  in  the  world.  But  you  are  sent  out,  as  ra- 
tional beings,  to  perform  the  will  and  honour  the  name  of  your 
Maker ;  to  do  good  to  mankind  with  all  your  powers ;  to  seek, 
yourselves,  and  to  persuade  others  to  seek  for  eternal  life. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  circumstantial  differences,  therefore, 
your  commission  and  theirs,  your  employment,  your  destina- 
tion, is  in  substance  the  same.  They  were  required  to  conse- 
crate all  their  time,  talents,  and  services,  to  God ;  so  are  you. 
You,  no  less  than  they,  are  required  to  become  benefactors  to 
mankind,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power.  Some  of  you  will  pro- 
bably preach  the  same  Gospel ;  all  of  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  cordially  aid,  in  various  ways,  its  progress  among  man- 
kind, and  lend  your  whole  energy  to  widen  its  influence  on 
the  human  soul.  For  the  accomplidunent  of  this  purpose,  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  indispensable,  that  with 
mature  deliberation,  and  the  most  solemn  thought,  you  should 
propose  it  as  the  true  and  commanding  object  of  all  your  plans 
and  labours.      It  is  not  enough  that  you  merely  join  with 
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the  throng  in  a  loose  and  general  acknowledgment  that  this  is 
your  duty  or  your  interest.  Few  persons  in  this  land  would 
hesitate  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment.  By  most  of  these, 
however,  it  is  plainly  made  to  no  purpose.  Their  declarations 
are  evidently  among  those  good  words  which  cost  nothing, 
and  pleasantly  as  they  sound  on  the  tongue,  are  disregarded 
in  the  life.  In  the  business  of  the  present  world,  whenever  it 
is  pursued  in  earnest,  we  universally  and  seriously  propose  the 
course  which  we  intend  to  adopt,  as  a  commanding  object  of 
our  fiiture  efforts.  We  do  not  alight  upon  it  by  accident ;. 
we  do  not  take  it  up  as  a  thing  of  indifference,  which  we  have 
somewhere  met  with ;  but  we  solemnly  inquire  for  it  as  a  thing 
of  great  moment  to  otir  well-being ;  ponder  it  deeply  ;  and 
then  conclude  in  the  best  manner  in  our  power.  We  count 
the  cost,  we  calculate  the  consequences,  and  then  form  our 
final  result.  All  this  process  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
supreme  business  of  your  lives. 

When  you  have  thus  solemnly  proposed  to  fulfil  the  great 
end  of  your  being,  it  is  equally  indispensable  that,  with  a  so- 
lemnity still  higher,  you  resolve  to  make  this  your  ultimate 
end.  The  Apostles,  like  you,  had  their  earthly  concerns; 
which  were  as  interesting  to  them  as  yours  can  be  to  you. 
To  these,  however,  they  bade  a  final  adieu  for  the  sake  of  fol- 
lowing their  master.  "  Behold,''  said  St.  Peter  to  Christ, 
^'  we  have  left  all  things,  and  have  followed  thee."'  This  ab- 
solute dereliction  of  earthly  things  became  in  the  existing  dr- 
cumstances  their  duty.  It  cannot,  in  any  ordinary  case,  be- 
come yours.  But  the  spirit  which  led  them  to  it  must  be 
found  in  you.  Between  God  and  the  world  there  can  be  no 
balancing  in  the  mind  of  him  who  really  intends  to  serve  God. 
This  resolution  may  be  formed  by  you  in  your  closets,  but 
wiU  be  far  mere  solemnly  and  efficaciously  adopted  in  the 
Church,  in  the  assumption  of  the  Christian  covenant  The 
sum  of  all  the  engagements  in  this  covenant  is  no  other  than 
a  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  great  end  which  I  have 
urged  you  to  propose,  as  the  chief  object  of  your  lives.  Some 
of  you  have  already  entered  into  these  engagements.  Permit 
me  to  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  every  one  of 
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you  will  fiilfil  a  duty  so  obviously  indispensable ;  and^  before 
the  altar^  will  finally  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  glory  of  your 
Creator,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

Enter  upon  this  great  business  with  the  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tles. <^  I  beseech  you,^  said  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  <^  be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  also  of 
^^  Christ.^  To  you  the  Apostles  are  no  less  an  authoritative 
example  than  to  the  Christians  who  are  here  mentioned.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  summary  account  of  their  cir- 
cumstances and  their  character ;  and  I  persuade  myself  that 
this  account  furnishes  sufficient  evidence,  that  to  follow  the 
Apostles  is  to  follow  the  Lord.  Search  the  world  through  the 
present  and  past  ages,  and  you  find  no  children  of  Adam  who 
so  evidently  wore  that  likeness  of  God  which  was  lost  by  their 
progenitor,  or  exhibited  the  divine  image  in  a  manner  so  little 
tarnished,  or  shining  with  such  glory  and  beauty.  But  in 
truth  there  will  be  no  question  in  your  minds  concerning  the 
excellence  of  their  example.  The  only  danger  is,  that  it  will 
seem  too  exceUent,  too  distant  from  the  usual  attainments 
even  of  the  best  Christians,  to  be  proposed  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  or  imitated  with  resolution,  or  even  with  hope. 
Remember,  that  the  higher  your  standard  of  imitation  is,  the 
higher  will  be  your  attainments.  You  will,  indeed,  fall  more 
short  of  reaching  a  distant  than  a  nearer  goal,  but  you  will 
run  faster  and  farther ;  the  race  will  be  more  honourable,  and 
the  reward  will  be  greater. 

Assume,  then,  the  spirit  of  these  wonderful  men.  Assume 
their  humility,  their  meekness,  their  modesty,  their  gentleness. 
Assume  their  faith,  their  integrity,  their  resolution.  Assume 
their  patience,  their  fortitude,  their  benevolence,  and  their 
piety. 

All  these  virtues  you  will  abundantly  need.  You  are  not, 
indeed,  ushered  into  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  en- 
counter the  same  perils  and  the  same  sufferings  which  awaited 
the  Apostles.  Still  you  will  find  ample  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  virtues.  The  lines  have  fallen  to  you  in  pleasant 
places,  and  you  have  a  goodly  heritage.  You  are  not,  like 
them,  called  to  the  rack  or  the  faggot,  to  confiscation  or  banish- 
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ment,  to  the  prison  or  the  stocks  for  your  Tdq;ion.  Yoa  may 
enjoy  your  own  property,  your  own  friends,  your  own  home, 
unmolested.  Yet  even  here  you  will  meet,  if  you  are  Christians 
indeed,  if  you  are  determined  to  glorify  Gk>d,  and  promote  the 
real  good  of  your  fellow-men,  with  sufficient  opposition,  more, 
perhaps,  than  you  will  find  resolution  to  overcome.  The  times 
in  which  your  lot  is  cast  are  ominous,  akrming,  hostile  to  the 
peace  of  mankind,  and  not  less  hostile  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
In  Europe,  where  the  great  conoems  of  this  world  are  princi- 
pally controlled,  religion  has,  in  a  great  measure,  yidded,  not 
to  reason  and  argument,  not  chiefly  to  cunning  and  sophistry, 
but  supremely  to  pride,  lust,  and  avarice,  to  brutal  licentious- 
ness and  brutal  force.  The  great  have  there  extensively  be- 
come putrid  with  moral  corruption,  and  die  small  have  caugkt 
the  pestilential  contagion,  and  been  changed  into  a  mass  of 
dissolution  and  death.  In  the  terror  of  arms  and  the  gloomy 
splendour  of  conquest,  the  morid  ruin  of  man  has  gone  on  id- 
most  unobserved.  The  thunder  of  war  has  deafened  oor  ears, 
and  the  carnage  of  battle  blinded  our  eyes,  to  a  destruction 
more  dreadful  and  more  comprehensive.  But  the  evil  has 
reached  ourselves,  and  made  a  progress  at  which  our  ancestors 
would  have  trembled  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  Truth 
is  wonderfully  fallen  in  our  streets.  The  very  word  duty^ 
which  once,  like  a  magical  wand,  silenced  the  tongue  of  impu- 
dence and  impiety,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  out  of  the  voca- 
bulary of  multitudes,  or  admitted  only  to  be  made  the  object 
of  contempt  and  ridicule.  Religion,  which  enters  inseparably 
into  all  the  concerns,  and  which  God  has  directed  to  control  ail 
the  conduct,  of  a  moral  agent,  is  now  boldly  declared  by  decent 
men,  and  even  by  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  have  no 
connection  with  politics.  Is  a  politician,  then,  not  account- 
able to  his  God  ?  Must  he  not  give  an  account  of  his  political 
as  truly  as  of  his  private  conduct  ?  Will  he  not  be  judged  and 
rewarded  according  to  this  conduct  ?  Is  he  not  bound  equally 
with  other  men,  whatever  he  does,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God  ?  Is  it  not  even  more  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  a 
community,  that  men  in  place  and  power  diould  feel  the  full 
force  of  moral  obligation,  than  that  it  should  be  felt  by  other 
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men  ?  Where  has  Grod  bound  a  man,  while  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, to  be  a  Christian,  and  at  the  same  time  licensed  him,  the 
moment  he  entered  public  life,  to  become  an  infidel  and  a 
profligate?  Surely  the  men  who  teach  this  doctrine  have 
forgotten  their  Bible,  and,  on  this  subject,  renounced  their 
reason  also. 

A  multitude  of  other  licentious  opinions  have  also  been 
boldly  avowed  and  sedidously  propagated,  and  among  them  the 
pernicious  doctrine,  that  a  man^s  opinions  are  of  no  consequence. 
I  inform  you,  and  your  own  observation,  if  seriously  employ- 
ed, will  give  it  the  force  of  a  maxim,  that  no  man  is  better  than 
his  opinions,  taken  together,  testify,  and  that  few  men  are  so 
good. 

Religion  cannot  in  this  land  be  buried  in  a  dungeon  or  con- 
sumed at  the  stake,  but  Satan  and  his  friends  are  not  at  a  loss 
for  other  means  to  accomplish  its  destruction.  Among  these, 
licentious  opinions  are  pre-eminently  ef&cadous.  They  are 
the  effluvia  which,  like  the  plague,  form  an  atmosphere  of 
contagion  around  the  corpse,  and  convey  disease  and  death  to 
all  within  their  reach.  A  multitude  of  such  opinions,  at  which 
our  ancestors  would  have  started  with  wonder  and  terror,  are 
now  uttered,  and  that  by  men  destitute  of  neither  talents  nor 
influence.  They  are  not  only  learned  by  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar,  but  are  reiterated  in  circles  of  decency  and  politeness, 
make  their  appearance  in  the  hall  of  legislation  and  the  .chair 
of  magistracy,  and  are  multiplied,  as  well  as  avowed,  in  the 
church.  They  have,  therefore,  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  that  influence  which,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  is  attributed  to 
public  opinion ;  and  every  licentious  doctrine  which  can  claim 
this  influence,  is  dangerous,  of  course,  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  to  obviate  the  force  of  these  re- 
marks, that  religion  has,  within  a  few  years,  greatly  revived  and 
extended  itself  in  this  country.  The  assertion  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  more  persons  of  real 
piety  in  our  land  than  at  almost  any  former  period.  Still  it  is 
equally  true,  that  a  great  multitude  -of  those  who  are  not  pious 
are  licentious,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  in  a  manner  and 
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to  a  degree  of  which  former  times  furnish  scarcely  any  example. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  our  population  has  immense- 
ly increased;  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  un&iendly  to 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  has  thus  become  prodigiously  great ; 
that  our  commerce  introduces  us  to  the  books,  and  our  govern- 
ment connects  us  with  the  persons  which  have  corrupted  the 
world ;  that  pride  and  voluptuousness,  the  gangrene  of  the 
European  continent,  have  deeply  affected  us ;  that  those  pUin 
duties  of  morality,  which  even  savages  hold  sacred,  are  here  ex- 
tensively disregarded ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  sense  and  sin  are 
threatening  to  cut  off  our  intercourse  with  heaven.     To  all 
these  things  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  other  evils,  which,  if 
not  more  fatal,  will  be  more  felt ;  evils  so  obvious  as  to  fix 
every  eye  and  tremble  on  every  tongue,  lower  gloomily  on  the 
eastern  skirt  of  the  horizon,  and  awfully  predict  the  same  pu- 
nishment to  our  sins  which  the  Jews  received  from  the  hands 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.     "  I  beheld  the  earth,'^  saith  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  ^'  and  lo  !  it  was  without  form,  and  void ;  and  the 
^^  heavens,  and  they  had  no  light.     I  beheld  the  mountains, 
*^  and  lo !  they  trembled ;  and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly.     I 
^'  beheld,  and  lo  !  there  was  no  man  ;  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
*^  heavens  were  iled.     I  beheld,  and  lo  !  the^fruitful  place  was 
*^  a  wilderness ;  and  all  the  cities  thereof  were  broken  down  at 
''  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  at  his  fierce  anger.     The 
'^  daughter  of  Zion  bewaUeth  herself,  and  spreadeth  her  hands, 
"  saying, — Woe  is  me  now,  for  my  soul  is  wearied  because  of 
"  murderers.'"'' 

*^  Beware,^  said  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles,  when  he  sent 
them  abroad  into  the  world,  ''  beware  of  men."^  The  reasons 
which  prove  the  importance  of  this  direction,  are  abundantly 
exhibited  in  the  observations  which  follow  it.  Men,  he  assured 
them,  would  hate  them ;  woidd  load  them  with  the  most  op^ 
probrious  names  and  imputations ;  would  deliver  them  up  to 
the  hostile  powers  of  the  world ;  would  scourge  them,  persecute 
them,  and  finally  kill  them.  And  these  things,  it  seems,  they 
were  to  expect  fi^m  the  nearest  connections  in  life.  You  will 
probably  not  be  exposed  to  most  of  these  evils,  yet  you  will 
have  the  most  abimdant  reason  to  beware  of  men.     Men  will 
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corrupt  you,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  by  their  flattery,  by 
their  errors,  by  their  sophistry,  by  their  example,  by  their  in* 
fluenoe,  at  times  by  the  weight  of  their  character,  at  other 
times  by  their  numbers,  and  at  others  even  by  their  kind  of- 
fices. They  will  also  spread  before  you  the  means  of  sin,  and 
open  to  you  the  haunts  of  temptation,  where  wickedness  is 
made  easy,  pleasant  to  the  imagination,  and  safe  from  discovery, 
where  the  young  are  allured  in  by-ways  to  hell,  and  where, 
when  they  have  once  entered,  the  doors  are  closed  upon  them 
for  ever.  By  their  numbers,  also,  their  character,  and  their 
stations,  men  will  awe  you  into  vice,  and  terrify  you  by  their 
obloquy,  their  contempt,  and  their  ridicule.  You  have  been 
often  told,  that  you  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of 
the  fashion.  Let  me  inform  you  that  it  is  the  fashion  of  this 
world  to  sin.  You  will  naturally  believe,  and  the  belief  will 
naturally  chill  and  paralyze  every  noble  effort,  that  your  la- 
bours can  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  is  a  subject  of  which  you  cannot- be  proper 
judges.  Who  could  have  believed  beforehand  that  the  Apos- 
tles wotdd  alter  the  whole  state  of  this  world  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  of  its  duration  ?  nay,  that  they  would  change 
the  face  of  heaven  itself,  and  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  dispensations  of  eternity  ?  If  you  seriously  la- 
bour to  do  good,  the  good  will  be  done ;  it  will  be  important, 
it  will  be  eternal.  It  will  improve  your  destiny  and  that  of 
others  for  ever. 

To  strengthen  you  to  this  divine  purpose,  let  me  again  ex* 
hort  you  to  keep  before  your  eyes  the  example  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  this  discourse.  From  this  time  consecrate  your- 
selves to  the  service  of  your  Creator,  and  begin  a  course  of  be- 
neficence which  shall  extend  through  your  lives.  Mark  the 
field  of  usefulness  before  you.  How  vast,  how  important,  how 
noble  a  scene  of  your  labours !  The  country  in  which  you 
were  bom,  and  in  which  you  will  act,  will,  in  a  century,  con- 
tain more  millions  than  the  Roman  world.  These  will  con- 
stitute one  people,  whose  language,  manners,  science,  grovem- 
ment,  and  religion  will  in  substance  be  one.  Its  state  of  so^. 
ciety  must,  within  a  little  period,  be  determined.     A  Uttte 
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period  will  decide  whether  it  shall  be  free  or  enslaved ;  whether 
lis  inhabitants  shall  be  enlightened  with  knowledge,  or  lost  in 
ignorance;  whether  virtue  shall  reign  here  or  vice  ravage; 
whether  those  who  here  leave  the  world,  shall  be  victims  of  per.- 
dition  or  heirs  of  endless  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are 
now  on  the  stage  to  devote  themselves,  multitudes  haf  e  ac- 
tually devoted  themselves,  to  the  great  business  of  preventing 
these  mighty  evils  and  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  this  exalt- 
ed good..  But  all  these  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
You,  and  others  like  you,  must  then  take  their  places,  and 
carry  on  the  unfinished  work.  With  your  property,  your  ef- 
forts, and  your  prayers,  you  and  your  compeers  must  establish 
good  order,  sustain  liberty,  distribute  justice,  and  ensure  peace 
to  those  who  come  after  you.  You  must  send  out  missionaries, 
and  convey  the  Bible  every  where ;  must  raise  up  churches, 
and  diffuse  salvation.  You  must  divert  the  course  of  our  un^ 
happy  race  from  the  regions  of  woe,  and  turn  thdr  feet  up. 
ward  to  the  skies. 

Think  not  that  you  are  incompetent  to  these  mighty  piur- 
poses.  You  will  certainly  be  able  to  do  all  that  God  requires 
at  your  hands.  While  you  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  St.  Paul, 
**  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?^  answer  also  with  him, 
**  Oiur  sufficiency  is  of  God.""  While  each  of  you  says  within 
himself,  in  the  language  of  that  great  Apostle,  ^*  I  am  nothing,"^ 
let  him  also  say,  '^  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
"  strengtheneth  me.""  The  aims  of  good  men  here  have  never 
been  sufficiently  high,  their  plans  sufficiently  vast,  nor  their 
resolution,  nor  even  their  hopes  sufficiently  vigorous.  The  day 
is  rapidly  advancing,  it  is  at  hand,  when-  wider  schemes  of  be- 
neficence will  expand  the  mind,  and  a  more  fervent  piety  glow 
in  the  heart.  Begin  this  exalted  career.  It  is  high  time  that 
it  was  begun.  It  is  high  time  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  were 
employed  in  advancing  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a  world, 
and  not  in  providing  new  hobby-horses  for  the  despicable  am- 
bition of  despicable  individuals. 

In  your  own  course  follow  the  wonderful  men  whose  charac- 
ter I  have  delineated.  Their  Master  excepted,  the  sun  never 
shone  upon  so  glorious  an  object.     The  virtue  of  the  Oospel, 
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the  spirit  of  heayeii,  was  the  energy  of  their  minds;  an  energy 
immeasurably  more  glorious,  and  not  less  vigorous,  than  the 
pride  and  passion  which  have  burned,  as  a  furnace,  in  the 
hearts  of  conquerors.  No  hero  ever  encountered  such  toils,  or 
underwent  such  self-denial  for  the  laurel  or  the  sceptre  as  they 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  What  dwarfs,  what  motes,  are  heroes 
at  their  side !  Conquerors  have  been  mere  beasts  of  prey.  The 
Apostles  assumed,  with  no  unhappy  resemblance,  the  employ- 
ment of  angels.  The  same  employment  lies  open  to  you.  Let 
your  spirit,  your  labours,  your  prayers  be  like  theirs,  and  your 
success,  though  inferior,  will  be  great,  honourable,  and  delight- 
fid.  You  will  go  to  the  same  world,  whither  they  have  gone, 
and  partake  of  their  enjoyments,  their  glory,  and  their  praise. 
Even  here  below,  conscience  will  smile  on  every  part  of  your 
progress,  and  spread  peace  and  joy  over  the  world  within.  To 
your  parents  the  sight  of  your  evangelical  labours  will  soften 
the  pillow  of  a  dying  bed,  gild  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  and 
add  new  lustre  to  the  days  of  eternity.  Your  country,  the 
church  of  Ood,  and  generations  yet  unborn,  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed.  The  Redeemer  himself  will  look  with  com- 
placency on  every  step  of  your  progress,  and  O  how  enraptur- 
ing the  prospect !  will,  at  the  end  of  life,  receive  you  all  into 
his  own  divine  kingdom,  and  make  you  companions  and 
friends  in  the  world  of  life,  and  heirs  of  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was. 


SERMON  XXVIL 


ON  THE  LOVE  OF  DISTINCTION- 
To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccaiaureate,  in  1814. 

JOHN  XII.  43. 

^^  Far  they  hved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of 

Godr 


Among  the  persons,  who  firom  distant  countries  came  up  to 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  during  which  our  Saviour  was  be* 
tr^ed  and  crucified,  there  were  several  Greeks,  of  that  class 
of  converts  to  the  Jewish  religion  called  by  the  Rabbin'^s  pro- 
selytes of  righteousness.  These  men,  apparently  influenced 
by  piety  blended  with  curiosity,  desired  to  see  Jesus.  For 
this  purpose,  they  applied  to  Philip ;  Philip  communicated 
their  wishes  to  Andrew  ;  and  the  two  disciples  together  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  Christ.  This  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  such  an  application  had  been  made  to  our  Saviour  by 
Gkntiles,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  providential  inti- 
mation of  the  accomplishment  of  that  memorable  prophecy, 
'*  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.*^ 
Our  Saviour,  comprehending  the  whole  import  of  this  most 
interesting  prediction,  appears  to  have  been  delighted  with  the 
dawn  which,  he  foresaw,  would  usher  in  so  glorious  a  day. 
Accordingly,  he  began  a  strain  of  discourse,  filled  with  thoughts 
of  the  highest  moment,  and  springing  from  his  contemplations 
on  the  future  enlargement  of  his  church  among  the  nations  of 
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men.  As  he  proceeded,  his  soul  appears  to  have  been  wrought 
up  to  no  common  degree  of  rapture,  and  broke  out  into  this 
ejaculation,  ^^  Father,  glorify  thy  name."^  In  answer  to  this 
petition,  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  <^  I  have 
^^  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.^  Astonished  at 
so  wonderfiil  an  event,  a  part  of  the  assembly,  being  struck 
with  terror  by  the  awfiil  nature  of  the  sound,  declared  that  it 
thundered ;  while  another  part,  less  terrified,  and  perceiving 
that  articulate  sounds  were,  uttered  by  the  voice,  insisted  that 
an  angel  had  spoken  to  our  Saviour  from  heaven. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  present  at  these  transactionp, 
there  were,  it  seems,  many  of  the  chief  rulers,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  so  much  affected  by  the  scene,  that  they 
believed  on  him,  t.  6.  they  were  convinced  that  he  was.  the 
Messiah.  Still,  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess' 
him ;  or,  in  other  words,  did  not  openly  profess  their  faith  in 
him  as  the  Messiah,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue. The  Sanhedrim  was  to  a  great  extent  composed,  and 
at  this  time  almost  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 
Under  this  influence  it  had  not  long  before  come  to  a  solemn 
determination,  that  if  any  man  should  confess  Christ  to  be  the 
Messiah,  he  should  be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue ;  or,  in  other 
words,  excommunicated.  The  dread  of  this  punishment  pre- 
vented the  rulers  from  acknowledging  their  belief  in  the  Re- 
deemer. Excommunication  among  the  Jews  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  privities  which  a  Jew  could 
claim  as  his  birth-right.  At  the  same  time,  it  assured  to  the 
unfortunate  subject  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  nation ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  evil  principally  dreaded  by 
these  rulers ;  so  dreaded,  that  neither  the  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Redeemer,  nor  the  stupendous  miracle  of  which 
they  had  just  been  witnesses  could  induce  them  to  encounter 
it,  "  For,'"  says  the  Evangelist,  "  they  loved  the  praise  of 
^  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.^ 

The  spirit,  by  which  these  rulers  were  governed  in  this  con- 
duct, was  the  love  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-men,  a 
disposition  styled  at  times  the  love  of  applause,  the  love  of 
fame,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  glory.   By  all  this  phraseology 
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the  Mune  sfectioii  of  the  mind  b  indicated,  with  certain  shades 
of  difierenoe,  arising  from  some  diyeraity  in  the  objects  from 
which  we  hope  to  derive  it,  or  in  the  methods  in  which  it  is 
pursa^ 

The  afieddon  itself  is  however  but  one,  and  will  be  so  con- 
sidered in  the  present  discourse.  In  these  mien  this  disposi- 
tion was  addressed,  as  it  is  perhaps  in  most  other  cases,  in  two 
modes ;  the  dread  of  losing  the  favourable  opinion  of  iheir 
countrymen,  especially  of  persons  possessing  superior  influence, 
and  the  hope  of  retaining  it ;  and  so  powerfully  was  it  addressed, 
that  to  secure  this  jfovourable  opinion  they  were  willing  to 
forego  the  approbation  of  their  Maker. 

The  youngest  member  of  this  audience  scarcely  needs  to  be 
told,  that  the  feelings  which  governed  these  Jewish  rulers 
disracterise  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  No  man  is  8u£Sciently 
elevated  to  rise  above  their  influence,  and  no  man  sufBdendy 
depressed  to  be  beneath  it  The  ambition  of  longs  and  heroes, 
of  philosophers  and  poets  has  for  ages  been  a  proverbial  topic 
of  observation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  it  at  the  head 
of  empires,  or  armies,  or  recur  to  profound  wisdom  or  brilliant 
talents.  Men  in  private  life,  and  of  all  descriptions,  covet  the 
good  opinions  of  those  around  them,  as  truly  as  he  who  chal* 
lenges  the  homage  of  courts  and  nations ;  as  he  who  expects 
to  inwreath  his  temples  with  a  garland  of  amaranth,  or  to  live 
through  the  successidn  of  ages  by  the  hand  of  the  statuary ; 
as  he  who  is  conscious  of  soaring  above  the  Aonian  mount  on 
the  wing  of  Milton,  or  of  unraveling  with  the  hand  of  New- 
ton the  mysteries  of  nature.  The  farmer  daims  this  distinc- 
tion from  the  skill  and  success  of  his  husbandry ;  the  merchant, 
firom  the  extension  «nd  prosperity  of  his  commerce.  The 
medbanic  expects  it  from  the  niceness  and  superiority  of  his 
workmanship,  and  the  manufacturer  from  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  abridges  his  labour,  and  the  perfection  which  he  gives 
to  his  fabrics.  When  we  descend  to  the  humblest  stations  of 
life,  we  see  the  same  spirit  no  less  prominent  in  those  by  whom 
they  are  occupied.  The  common  labourer,  the  seaman  befeie 
the  mast,  the  coachman,  the  groom,  and  the  foot-boy  are  as 
truly,  and  often  as  intensely  covetous  of  applause  as  the  states- 
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man  or  t)ie  hero.  They  feel  equally  well  assured  tluit  they 
have  merited  it,  equally  challenge  it  as  their  proper  reward, 
and  are  no  less  uniformly  governed  by  it  as  a  motive.  To 
take  one  set  of  examples  more  ;  men,  distinguished  for  their 
vices  only,  aim  equidly  at  acquiring  distinction  by  these,  as 
others  by  nobler  kinds  of  conduct.  The  miser,  odious  to  all 
men  by  his  characteristical  spirit,  still  intends  to  be,  and  feels 
strongly  assured  that  he  is  applauded  as  well  as  envied  by 
others  for  his  shrewdness  in  amassing  money,  and  for  the  8um9 
which  he  has  actually  amassed.  The  thief  claims  applause  for 
the  cunning,  and  the  robber  for  the  courage  with  which  he  has 
plundered  others  of  their  property.  The  gambler  holds  it  to 
high  distinction  to  game  with  skill ;  the  liar,  to  impose  with 
adroitness  on  the  faith  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  drunkard  to 
taste  wine  more  acutely  than  his  companions.  All  these  men,^ 
and  all  others  like  them  in  character  or  station,  aim  at  the 
applause  of  some  circle,  greater  or  less,  of  their  fellow-men. 
All  feel  conscious  of  having  deserved  it  in  some  manner  or 
other  by  their  conduct ;  and  ftU  are  proud,  both  of  the  desert 
and  the  attainment.  Should  the  extraordinary  case  happen, 
that  any  one  of  them  should  believe  himself  to  have  failed  of 
his  favourite  object,  he  would,  like  the  miser  in  Horace,  console 
himself  for  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  an  ample  tribute  of  self- 
flattery  at  his  own  fire-side.  To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  a  word,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  no  child  of  Adam 
was  ever  so  poor,  so  low  in  station,  so  ignorant,  so  profligate, 
or  so  absolutely  destitute  of  character,  as  not  to  aim  at  the 
applause  of  others,  and  to  feel  assured  that  it  was  his  due. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  careftilly  observed,  that  dispositions 
materially  different  are  designated  in  the  customary  language 
of  men  by  these  names.  What  is  intended  by  them  is  seme- 
times  the  desire  of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  love  of  admira- 
tion. 

The  desire  of  esteem  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  being  just 
and  vindicable.  It  may  be,  it  often  is  no  other  than  the  desire 
of  being  believed  by  others  to  have  thought  and  acted  well, 
to  have  done  our  duty,  to  have  conformed  to  the  dictates  oif 
conscience,  and  the  word  of  God.     In  this  case,  if  confined 
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wilhin  the  Umitii  prescribed  in  the  sacred  volume,  it  is  rirtuous. 
1b  that  volume  we  are  taught,  that  a  good  name  is  better  than 
great  riches,  and  loving  favour  than  silver  and  gold.  A  good 
name  is  nothing  but  the  character  testified  of  us  by  oUiers 
when  they  believe  we  have  done  our  duty  ;  and  such  a  testi- 
mony is,  by  the  voice  of  God,  declared  to  be  better  than  great 
riches.  Accordingly,  it  is  valued  and  sought,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures intended  that  it  should  be  thus  valued  and  sought  by 
good  men.  The  esteem  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  commonly 
followed  by  that  of  other  men,  is  of  more  worth  than  we  can 
easily  calculate,  and  forms  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  found 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Nay,  the  esteem  of  angek,  and  of 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  will  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

Rational  esteem  is  given  only  to  good  qualities  displayed  in 
good  conduct.  The  sober  desire  of  such  esteem  will  therefore 
prompt  him  in  whom  it  exists  to  the  attainment,  the  increase, 
and  the  exhibition  of  such  qualities ;  or,  in  other  words,  will 
urge  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best  character. 

But  the  love  of  admiration  is  a  &r  more  common  attribute 
of  the  human  mind,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  never  virtuous. 
The  praise  which  we  covet  for  our  talents,  accomplishments, 
wealth,  splendour,  power,  or  influence  is,  in  every  case  which 
I  have  been  able  to  figure  to  myself,  sinfully  coveted.  This 
SB  the  very  desire  of  distinction  which  our  first  parents  cherished 
in  their  apostacy.  It  is  the  ambition  which  has  disgraced  and 
ftfficted  mankind  firom  the  beginning,  under  the  efibrts  of 
which  the  earth  has  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  together 
till  the  present  hour.  It  is  the  spirit  which,  to  a  vast  extent, 
has  goaded  the  usurper  on  to  the  throne  through  treachery 
•and  blood,  and  spurred  the  hero  to  conflagration  and  slaughter. 
It  is  not  always  made  the  ultimate  object ;  but  is  intended, 
in  many  instances,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  other  base 
and  selfish  afiections,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  power,  and 
pleasure. 

No  passion  of  the  human  mind  is  stronger  than  this.  After 
it  has  been  sufficiently  indulged  to  become  a  habit,  it  engrosses 
all  the  energy  of  the  soul ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly  becomes 
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its  whole  energy,  and  converts  all  the  faculties  and  all  the 
efforts  to  its  own  purposes.  In  this  case,  the  soul  is  changed 
into  a  mere  mass  of  ambition,  and  nothing  in  heaven  or  in 
earth  is  felt  to  possess  the  least  value,  except  as  it  may  be  sub- 
servient to  the  dictates  of  this  master  passion.  Alexander, 
under  its  influence,  ravaged  a  world,  and  sighed  and  wept  for 
another.  In  his  steps  has  trodden  every  military  madman 
down  to  the  present  hour ;  and  in  the  same  steps,  before  them 
all,  walked  Satan,  the  first  maniac  ever  seen  in  the  universe ; 
when  he  disdained  the  high  estate  to  which  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally exalted,  and  left  his  own  habitation ;  or,  in  other  words» 
the  magnificent  station  assigned  him  by  God,  because  it  was 
not  lofty  enough  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  distinction.  There  h 
no  excess,  no  length  to  which  this  affection  will  not  go.  There 
is  no  authority  of  Ood  or  man  against  which  it  will  not  rebel, 
no  law  which  it  will  not  violate,  no  obligation  which  it  will 
not  burst  asunder,  and  no  motive  furnished  by  time  or  eter- 
nity, by  heaven  or  hell,  which  it  will  not  overcome.  Wicked- 
ness can  in  no  other  form  become  more  intense,  nor  its  plans 
more  vast,  nor  its  obstinacy  more  enduring,  nor  its  ravages 
more  extensive  or  more  dreadful. 

It  will  not  be  wondered,  that  with  these  views  a  minister  of 
the  Grospel  should  fervently  endeavour  to  dissuade  his  own 
flock  from  the  indulgence  of  a  disposition  so  violently  opposed 
to  the  will  of  Ood,  so  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
so  injurious  to  every  interest  of  the  possessor. 

It  may,  however,  it  probably  will  appear  not  a  little  strange 
to  an  assembly  of  youths,  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  shoidd 
entertain  these  views.  They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  hear 
from  almost  every  voice  which  they  have  ever  heard,  and  to 
see  in  a  great  part  of  the  books  which  they  have  read,  the  love 
of  distinction  honoured  by  the  imposing  names  of  a  generous 
ambition,  a  laudable  ambition,  a  noble  emulation,  an  honest 
desire  to  excel,  together  with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
that  they  may  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  language  so 
different  adopted  concerning  this  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  true  reason  why  these  imposing  names  have  been 
so  generally  used,  cannot  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
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As  this  passion  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  as  it  is  naturally 
the  favourite  passion  in  almost  all,  every  man  who  gives  it 
soft  appellations  is  pleasantly  employed,  whether  conscious 
of  it  or  not  in  justifying  his  own  conduct,  and  panegyrising  hia 
own  character.  At  the  same  time,  the  parent,  the  instructor, 
the  friend,  and  with  shame  must  I  add,  because  it  is  true, 
sometimes  even  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  realising  that  this 
is  the  most  influential  and  operative  propensity  of  the  heart, 
feels  a  kind  of  necessity  of  engaging  it  for  those  purposes  to 
which  he  would  persuade  others,  and  despairs  perhaps  of  effec- 
tually engaging  them  by  any  other  means.  In  this  case,  the 
teacher  offers  the  incense  of  flattery  both  to  himself  and  his 
pupil.  In  each,  the  heart  is  silly  enough  to  relish  the  per- 
fume, and  deceitful  enough  to  prevent  the  conscience  from 
perceiving  the  immorality  of  the  affections  indulged,  or  of  the 
means  employed.  All  in  this  case  have  been  pleased,  and 
therefore  willingly  deceived. 

Youths,  who  by  their  education  are  destined  to  fill  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  world,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  vic- 
tims of  this  imposition.  They  incessantly  hear  all  the  changes 
rung,  which  the  voice  of  man  has  been  able  to  form  concerning 
superiority  of  genius,  talents,  eloquence,  learning,  science, 
taste,  and  criticism,  and  insensibly  are  fashioned  into  a  belief, 
that  these  are  the  idols  before  which  they  may  lawfully  bow. 
Every  one  is  also  bolstered  in  this  belief  by  the  universal 
faith  of  his  companions.  Where  the  knees  of  all  around  him 
are  already  bent,  it  is  no  difficult  thing  for  an  individual  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  worship  is  vindicable. 

It  is,  however,  my  design  in  this  discourse,  to  convince  you, 
my  young  friends,  for  whom  it  was  especially  written,  and 
your  companions  also,  who  are  equally  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, that  notwithstanding  all  the  splendour  with  which  this 
passion  has  been  invested,  it  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  God, 
injurious  to  your  fellow-men,  and  noxious  to  yourselves  ;  and 
to  dissuade  you,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  indulgence  of  a 
disposition  absolutely  malignant. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  I  shall  adopt  no  other  method  ex- 
cept placing  before  you  plain  truth.     I  shall  not  exaggerate. 
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I  shall  not  colour.    I  shall  treat  you  fairly,  and  just  as  I  wish 
you  to  treat  yourselves. 

I  shall  not  therefore  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  distinction.  If  there  were  not,  how  could  it  be 
coveted  by  man  ?  By  what  means  could  the  passion  for  it 
have  become  so  strong,  as  firequently  to  have  set  the  world  on 
fire,  and  to  have  converted  its  fairest  portions  into  heaps  of 
desolation.  I  weU  know  that  the  object  is  but  too  fascinating, 
that  the  pleasure  which  it  holds  out  is  but  too  intense  for  such 
minds  as  ours,  that  the  gratifications  which  it  promises  swells 
the  heart  into  ecstacy,  and  bewilders  it  with  delirium.  I  am 
aware,  that  the  splendid  examples  oi  success  which  at  times 
are  presented  on  the  page  of  the  historian  and  in  the  song  of 
the  poet,  dazzle  the  eye  with  theb  glare,  and  overpower  the 
minds,  especially  of  youth,  with  their  magnificence.  At  the 
same  time,  I  know  that  the  light  is  not  that  of  the  sun,  and 
shines  not  firom  heaven.  It  was  kindled  from  heU ;  it  is  the 
blase  of  conflagration  and  ruin. 

I  will  now  suppose  you  to  go  out  into  the  world  ui^der  the 
fliU  influence  of  tlie  love  of  distinction,  and  with  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  pursue  it  as  the  commanding  object  of  your 
lives.  I  will  suppose  you  resolved  to  spend  your  days  in  ac- 
quiring admiration  and  applause,  and,  as  means  of  this  darling 
acquisition,  to  obtain  sufirages,  office,  wealth,  and  power. 
What  will  be  the  consequences  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  your  career,  remember,  that  you 
enter  the  lists  with  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  those  of  every 
rank,  from  Caesar  and>  Napoleon  to  Erostratus  and  Chartres. 
By  a  part  of  this  company  your  vanity  will  not  be  flattered. 
Remember,  for  it  is  true,  that  however  difierent  the  means 
are  which  the  several  votaries  of  distinction  adopt,  the  spirit  is 
the  same  in  them  all. 

Let  me  exhort  you  to  remember,  also,  that  this  spirit  will 
regularly  and  intensely  debase  your  character.  There  is  no- 
thing noble  besides  what  is  generous  and  disinterested ;  no- 
thing beside  that  in  which  others  share,  and  in  which  good,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  expansive  and  public,  is  the  command- 
ing object.     Selfishness  is  in  ita  nature  little  and  base.     But 
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no  passion  and  no  pursuits  are  more  absolutely  selfish  than 
the  love  of  distinction.  One^s  self  is  here  the  sole  object ;  and 
in  this  object  all  the  labours,  pursuits,  and  wishes  terminate. 

The  natural  affections,  to  a  considerable  extent,  resist  the 
power  and  check  the  progress  of  selfish  propensities.  Parents 
extend  their  views  and  efforts  to  the  good  of  their  children ; 
friends  to  that  of  friends ;  and  neighbours  to  that  of  each  other. 
Compassion  sheds  the  blessings  of  kindness  upon  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  love  of  country  promotes  extensively  the  public 
good.  The  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  lays  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  selfishness,  and  ultimately  levels  it  with  the  ground.  But 
the  love  of  distinction  by  degrees  exterminates  the  natural  «f. 
fections,  and  closes  the  door  of  the  heart  against  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Gospel.  In  this  situation  the  man  is  left  without 
a  check,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  reprobate  or  a  fiend. 

Thb  object  you,  like  others,  wUl  feel  to  be  indispensable  to 
your  happiness.  If  it  can  be  obtained  by  honest  measures, 
you  will  prefer  them  ;  if  not,  you  will  have  recourse  to  those 
which  are  dishonest.  If  it  can  be  achieved  by  kindness,  you 
will  be  kind ;  if  not,  you  will  resort  to  cruelty.  If  truth  will 
secure  it,  you  will  speak  truth ;  if  not,  you  will  utter  fdse- 
hood.  At  first  these  measures  will  startle  you.  Soon  they 
will  become  familiar,  and  then  desirable.  Engrossed  by  the 
superiority  which  you  will  ardently  covet,  the  nature  of  llie 
means  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  end  will  soon  be  believed  to 
sanction  them  all. 

I  say  you  will  do  this,  merely  because  you  possess  the  com- 
mon nature  of  our  race,  and  because  such  has  been  the  ordi- 
nary career  of  those  who  have  g^ven  themselves  up  to  this 
passion. 

From  men  of  superior  minds  we  should  naturally  look  for 
superior  thoughts,  exalted  purposes,  and  noble  conduct  £». 
pecially  when  they  were  in  stations  of  high  eminence,  and 
possessed  of  extensive  means  of  doing  good,  we  should  almost 
irresistibly  conclude,  that  their  actions  would  be  all  dignified 
and  magnanimous.  Look  at  facts,  and  how  entirely  reversed 
is  the  picture.  The  late  emperor  of  the  French  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  possess  a  mind  of  imcommon  vigour ;  and 
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the  height  to  wliich  he  rose  was  above  the  elevation  of  every 
other  mortal.  But  what  mind  was  ever  more  debased? 
Where  were  the  same  injustice,  rapacity,  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  cruelty,  ever  combined  in  a  single  bosom  ?  How  many 
peasants,  how  many  servants,  would  have  disdamed  the  mea- 
sures  which  he  adopted  without  a  blush  ?  Who,  to  the  eye 
of  sober  sense,  was  ever  a  more  despicable  wretch  ? 

The  same  debasement  follows  this  passion  through  every 
sphere  of  life.  The  candidate  for  office  it  prompts  to  cringe, 
and  fawn,  and  lick  the  hand  of  him  who  has  offices  to  give ; 
to  solicit  suffrages  in  a  manner  which  would  disgrace  the  beg- 
gar who  craves  of  you  a  shilling ;  to  belie  the  character  of  a 
rival ;  to  promise  the  promotion  of  measures  which  his  con- 
science condemns;  and  universally  to  wade  through  all  the 
mire  and  filth  of  caballing  and  electioneering  to  gain  his  pur- 
pose.    Which  of  you  can  descend  to  this  humiliation  P 

At  the  same  time  this  passion  is  incapable  of  being  satis- 
fied. It  is  the  grave  which,  devouring  its  millions,  is  still 
open  to  devour  millions  more.  It  is  the  fire  which,  laying 
waste  a  world,  is  prepared,  instead  of  saying,  ''  It  is  enough,*" 
to  kindle  another.  No  man  was  ever  more  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  love  of  superiority  than  Alexander.  Heaven 
permitted  him  to  gratify  this  propensity  in  a  manner  scarcely 
exampled.  He  became  not  only  the  first  man  in  the  world  in 
power,  greatness,  and  renown,  but  stood  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  any  rival.  Yet  he  was  far  less  satisfied  than 
when  he  was  only  king  of  Macedon.  When  he  cast  his  eyes 
around  him,  he  saw  no  other  height  to  which  he  could  climb, 
and  no  other  nation  which  he  might  vanquish  ;  he  wept  as  a 
child  over  his  play-thing,  because  he  has  not  found  in  it  the 
enjoyment  which  a  play-thing  cannot  give.  The  trial  was 
complete.  Experience  has  here  proved  that  this  passion  cftn 
never  be  satisfied. 

The  gratifications  which  it  sought  were  here  furnished  in  a 
continual  and  overflowing  stream.  The  wbhes  were  scarcely 
formed,  when  the  objects  of  them  were  poured  into  the  lap  of 
the  man ;  and  as  new  desires  sprang  up,  new  objects  arose  in 
exuberant  abundance  to.  satisfy  them.     No  interruption  stop- 
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ped  their  career.  No  disaster  abated  their  energy.  What- 
ever his  soul  lusted  after  Alexander  acquired.  Yet  no  child 
of  Adam  was  ever  less  satisfied.  His  desires  grew  and  multi- 
plied incomparably  faster  than  his  gratifications.  A  beggar 
whose  precarious  subsistence  is  derived  from  casual  and  frosty 
charity,  is  less  himgry,  less  craving,  than  was  this  renowned 
hero,  this  monarch  of  the  world.  Look  at  this  picture.  It  is 
a  faithful  portrait  of  all  men  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love 
of  distinction. 

It  is  a  distressing  disposition.  Ungratified  desires  are  al- 
ways distressing.  The  mind,  which  is  under  their  control, 
like  the  unclean  spirit  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  seeketh  rest 
and  findeth  none.  The  objects  in  which  the  enjoyment,  so 
eagerly  pursued,  i^  supposed  to  reside,  may  be  indeed,  and 
often  are  obtained ;  but  they  are  the  fruit  mentioned  by  the 
great  English  poet, — a  thin  envelope,  covering  bitter  ashes. 

But  how  often  is  this  passion  disappointed  of  these  objects. 
How  often  is  the  place  sought  given  to  another  whose  con- 
science is  more  supple,  whose  feelings  are  more  sycophantic, 
whose  manners  are  more  puppet  like,  who  will  perform  more 
and  baser  services,  who  will  bribe  higher,  and  sell  his  soul  for 
an  inferior  price.  Suffrages  will  be  given  to  a  rival  of  supe- 
rior merit,  aided  by  more  and  more  powerful  friends,  of  a  more 
persuasive  demeanour,  bending  more  easily  before  every  breath 
of  popularity,  or  perhaps  more  boastful  of  his  own  perfor- 
mances, uttering  more  swelling  words  of  vanity,  more  cunning, 
more  false,  and  floating  more  easily  with  every  tide.  How 
mortifying  to  a  man  possessing  any  remains  of  worth,  any  so- 
ber claims  to  respect,  must  it  be  to  be  found  in  the  race  with 
such  wretches  as  most  of  these.  How  deeply  humiliating  to 
see  them  preferred  to  himself.  Enter  the  chase  of  distinction 
and  you  will  in  all  probability,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
have  this  humbling  tale  told  of  ourselves. 

In  the  meantime,  a  thousand  ($ther  distresses  will  assail  you 
from  other  quarters  of  which  you  have  never  dreamed.  The 
darling  object,  seriously  cherished,  will  soon  become  your  only 
object.  No  disposition  sooner  or  easier  becomes  habitual,  and 
no  habit  is  stronger.     When  you  have  failed  of  the  pursuit. 
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you  may  truly  say  with  Micah  to  the  authors  of  the  failure, 
"  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  ?^ 

Where  was  there  ever  found  on  this  side  of  the  grave  a 
being  who  was  more  completely  a  wretch  than  he,  who  afiter 
toiling,  and  bustling,  and  struggling  for  distinction,  night  and 
day,  through  the  best  periods  of  his  life,  after  supplicating  the 
favour  of  the  great,  and  beg^ng  for  the  votes  of  the  many^ 
sees  himself  laid  aside,  like  an  useless  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
garret,  never  more  to  be  called  for,  but  forgotten  as  if  he  had 
never  been  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  of  every  class  perfectly  understand 
the  nature  of  this  disposition,  and  estimate  it  accordingly.  Its 
base,  worthless  character  is  discerned  even  by  an  obtuse  eye, 
and  were  it  not,  is  completely  displayed  by  him  who  possesses 
it.  Wherever  it  is  seen,  it  is  despised  by  all  who  look  on,  and 
by  wise  and  good  men  is  regarded  with  abhorrence.  The  es- 
teem of  such  men,  and  their  consequent  numberless  and  inva- 
luable kind  offices,  you,  if  you  are  controlled  by  this  propen* 
sity,  will  lose,  and  lose  irrevocably.  These  are  solid  blessings, 
weighed  against  which  all  the  good  gained  by  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction, is  the  dross  of  the  bucket,  and  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  meet  with  numberless  positive 
evils  from  many  and  various  sources.  Your  rivals,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  contests  with  you,  will  be  ingenious  to  spy 
out  the  places  in  which  you  may  be  most  easily  and  surely 
wounded;  and  every  man,  however  incased  in  armour,  has 
some  vital  spot  which  is  left  naked.  Achilles  was  vulnerable 
in  his  heel ;  and  there  will  never  be  wanting  a  Paris  to  infix 
the  dart.  Your  declarations,  your  actions,  your  motives,  wiU 
all  be  misconstrued  and  misrepresented.  Your  characters  will 
be  stung,  perhaps  vitally.  Your  designs  will  be  withstood  by 
open  and  violent  resistance,  by  fraud,  by  trick,  and  by  every 
snaky  effort  which  the  demon  of  electioneering  can  contrive  or 
execute.  Over  your  defeat  your  opposers,  and  those  at  times 
men  whom  you  would  disdain  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  your 
flock,  will  triumph  with  an  exultation  which  will  be  a  mere 
counterpart  to  the  insults  of  the  basest  of  animak  over  the  sick 
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lion.  You  will  be  hated,  your  character  will  be  slandered,  and 
your  happiness  will  be  trampled  in  the  dust.  You  will  be 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  tedious,  vexatious,  and  interminable  con- 
test with  enemies,  against  whom  you  will  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  contending,  and  in  which  often  nothing  will  be  gained, 
and  always  much  will  be  suffered  and  much  lost.  The  enmity 
which  you  will  excite  will  not  unfi^uently  be  extended  through 
life,  and  that  which  you  will  feel,  will  through  the  same  period 
rankle  in  your  bosoms.  In  this  manner  your  whole  lives  will 
be  embittered. 

To  all  these  evils  will  be  added  an  entire  subversion  of  the 
end  for  which  you  were  created. 

Every  human  being  was  formed  for  the  single  purpose  of 
glorifying  his  Maker.  "  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
**  ever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'*'  This  great  purpose 
is  accomplished  by  the  uniform  exercise  of  those  affections,  and 
the  imiform  adoption  of  that  exactness  of  duty,  which,  together, 
are  styled  piety,  supreme  love,  gratitude,  reverence,  and  re- 
signation to  God ;  by  the  faithful  cultivation  of  self-denial,  and 
by  a  regular  extension  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  to  our 
fellow-men.  These,  united  with  the  faith  and  repentance  of 
the  Gospel,  constitute  the  whole  moral  excellence  of  the  man, 
and  are  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  sight  of  our  Maker. 

But  to  this  excellence  the  spirit,  censured  in  this  discourse, 
is  only  hostile.  No  man  who  is  governed  by  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction can  be  pious,  self-denying,  or  benevolent.  This  pride 
of  life  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  no  passion  sooner  becomes  ha- 
bitual, and  that  no  habit  acquires  greater  strength.  I  add, 
that  no  passion  more  speedily  or  more  entirely  swallows  up 
every  other  propensity,  or  more  absolutely  engrosses  all  the 
powers  and  efforts  of  the  man.  A  spark  at  first,  set  on  fire  of 
hell,  it  soon  kindles  the  whole  course  of  nature.  All  the  views 
of  the  mind,  its  affections,  its  purposes,  its  labours  are  made 
the  bond-slaves  of  this  passion,  which  rules  the  miserable  sub- 
ject with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  scourges  and  goads  him  onward  to 
every  perpetration  subservient  to  its  purposes.  The  victim  of 
its  despotism  soon  becomes  insensible  to  the  remonstrances  of 
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conscience,  and  the  awful  control  of  moral  obligation  is  blinded 
to  every  fixture  and  eternal  object,  forgets  that  he  has  a  soul 
which  must  be  saved  or  lost,  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  most 
terrible  threatenings  of  the  divine  law,  and  to  the  most  affec- 
tionate calls  of  mercy  in  the  Gospel.  In  this  manner  will  you, 
if  ensLived  by  this  passion,  go  on  in  the  career  of  hardened, 
stupid,  sottish,  iniquity.  Your  probation  will  be  lost  in  pur- 
suing a  gaudy  phantom  which  you  will  never  overtake,  or 
which,  if  overtaken,  will  dissolve  at  the  touch,  and  vanish  from 
your  sight  The  golden  moments  of  life  will  be  gone  ere  you 
are  aware,  and  will  leave  you  poor,  and  miserable,  and  wretch- 
ed, and  in  want  of  all  things  really  good  and  really  deserving 
the  attachment  of  an  immortal  mind.  In  the  midst  of  your 
course,  or  while  you  feel  yourselves  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
death  will  find  you  labouring  and  bustling  to  be  great,  and 
thinking  of  nothing  less  than  of  his  approach,  will  compel  you 
to  be  grave,  and  hurry  you  to  your  final  account  How  ter- 
rible must  be  the  account  given  of  life  spent  only  in  labouring 
to  acquire  distinction.  Adam  indulged  this  d^iosition  once, 
and  lost  his  immortality.  Satan  indulged  this  disposition  once, 
and  was  cast  out  of  heaven.  What  will  become  of  him  who 
has  eagerly  followed  this  career  of  his  apostate  first  parent  and 
of  this  apostate  angel  throughout  the  wh(de  of  his  probation  ? 

Such  is  the  nature,'  and  such  the  termination,  of  this  darling 
attribute  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  disposition,  more  cherish- 
ed, more  indulged,  and  more  praised  than  any  other  by  the 
children  of  men.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  consider  what  is  the 
end  which  it  proposes.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  one^s  self  above 
his  fellow-men,  or  above  that  little  circle  which  he  sees  around 
him.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  a  frail,  mortal  being,  bom  yester- 
day of  the  dust,  to  return  to  the  dust  to-morrow.  If  success* 
f ul  in  his  pursuits,  seated  in  an  oflice,  or  wreathed  with  laurel 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  buried,  with  all  his  honours,  in  the  grave, 
to  become  the  feast  of  worms  and  the  prey  of  corruption.  This 
mortal  believes  himself  to  know  much,  merely  because  others 
know  little ;  to  be  great,  because  others  are  small,  and  to  be 
important  only  because  those  around  him  are  insignificant 

One  thing,  however,  he  knows,  and  this  is,  that  his  life,  and 
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all  tliingB  wMch  are  suspended  on  it,  and  among  them  the  very 
objects  which  he  so  eagerly  covets,  are  absolutely  precarious. 
He  neither  knows,  nor  can  know,  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
Every  thing  future  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud  through  which  his 
eye  cannot  penetrate.  Yet  he  sees  the  life  of  others,  and  there- 
fore his  own,  to  be  a  vi^ur,  which  appears  only  to  vanish. 
On  this  transient,  perilous  life  is  suspended  his  all ;  himself, 
his  soul,  his  immortal  being.     With  his  eyes  open,  he  is 
marching  onward  to  the  grave,  behind  an  immense  train,  who 
have  already  entered  that  dark  and  solitary  mansion,  and  be- 
fore another  train,  innumerable  also,  who  are  hastening  to  the 
same  chambers  of  silence  and  sorrow.     The  grave  is  the  gate  of 
eternity.     Here  all  things  of  real  importance  are  found,  things 
on  the  one  hand  incomprehensibly  awful  and  distressing,  and 
on  the  other  immeasurably  glorious  and  delightful.     On  the 
right  shines  with  everlasting  day  the  world  of  life ;  on  the  left,, 
embosomed  in  eternal  night,  spread  the  regions  of  perdition.  In 
one  of  these  realms  this  vain,  miserable,  dying  creature  is  to 
spend  his  eternal  existence.     God  has  made  him  a  candidate 
for  gloiy,  honour,  and  immortality.     The  path  which  leads  to 
this  divine  inheritance,  the  Son  of  Ood  has  marked  out  before 
him.     The  gate  which  opens  to  it  he  has  unbarred  with  his 
own  hand ;  nay,  he  stands  at  the  entrance,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  the  celestial  mansions,  to  the  lucid  path  which  ascends 
to  them  from  this  miserable  world ;  to  the  angels  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  first-bom  who  dwell  in  that  delighful  region ;  to 
the  throne  of  grace  erected  in  it ;  to  the  river  of  life  which 
flows  from  its  foot,  and  to  the  tree  of  life  which  blossoms  and 
bears  its  fruits  on  die  banks  of  that  river.    With  these  divine 
objects  in  fUl  view,  this  glorious  person  calls,  with  a  voice  of 
infinite  tenderness,  to  the  poor,  unhappy  outcast  to  come  and 
take  the  water  of  life  freely.  He  proiFers  himself,  his  righteous* 
ness,  his  intercession,  and  all  the  blessings  of  his  red^npdon, 
blessings  unlimited  and  endless,  to  this  miserable  sinner.    At 
the  same  time  he  calls  to  him  with  a  voice,  mingled  with  terror 
and  compassion,  to  fix  his  eye  on  tho  gloom,  the  sorrow,  the 
despair  which  shroud  the  world  of  woe,  and  to  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  sighs  and  groans  which  ascend  from  its  melancholy 
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cavems  for  oyer  and  ever.  But  the  man  is  deafer  than  an 
adder,  blinder  than  a  mole,  and  possessed  of  a  heart  haider 
than  adamant.  He  feels,  he  knows  no  object  but  one,  which 
la  of  any  value,  and  this  is  thepraise  of  men.  To  be  caressed 
by  men  in  power  is  dearer  to  him  than  to  be  beloved  by  his 
God ;  to  be  flattered  by  the  multitude,  than  to  be  approved  by 
angels ;  to  be  admired,  than  to  be  virtuous ;  to  acquire  an  of- 
fice, than  to  gain  a  crown  of  immortal  glory. 

Such,  my  young  firiends,  is  a  true  account  of  the  nature,  the 
purpose,  the  attendants,  and  the  consequences  of  that  ambition 
which  every  human  heart  feels  more  or  less,  and  which  has  ori- 
ginated, not  improbably,  more  of  the  actions  of  men  than  any 
other  attribute  of  the  mind.  Let  me  now  call  upon  you  to 
weigh  this  interesting  subject  in  an  equal  balance.  Your  in- 
terests are  immortal  and  inestimable.  I  hope  you  believe  that 
they  are  dear  to  tne.  The  relations  which  I  have  borne  to  you, 
of  your  instructor  and  minister,  are  nearer,  and  more  affecting 
than  you  at  this  period  of  life  can  easily  realize,  and  approxi- 
mate closely  to  those  of  a  parent  to  his  children.  The  time 
which  you  have  spent  under  my  instruction  has  given  much 
pleasure  to  me,  and  yieldc;^  much  credit,  and,  I  hope,  prb- 
fit  to  yourselves.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  indifferent 
to  your  welfare.  I  cannot  forget  that  you  are  immortal,  and 
that  you  are  candidates  for  heaven ;  that  you  may  do  exten- 
sive good  to  yourselves  and  your  fellow-men  in  this  world,  and 
may  obtain  a  glorious  and  divine  happiness  in  the  world  which 
is  to  come.  I  cannot  forget  that  you  may  also  do  much  evil 
here,  both  to  yourselves  and  others,  and  that  you  may  suffer 
immeasurable  evil  beyond  the  grave.  MHio,  that  has  a  heart 
not  made  of  marble,  can  look  at  these  mighty  objects,  and  be 
unmoved? 

From  a  course  of  life,  gay,  gaudy,  fasdnating,  bewildering 
— a  course  more  or  less  pursued  by  all  men,  and  therefore 
sanctioned  by  the  common  voice,  as  well  as  the  general  exam- 
ple— a  course,  vain,  disappointing,  originally  sinful,  ultimately 
profligate,  and  immensely  dangerous,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  you.     I  will  now  in  a  very  few  words  point  out  to 
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you  another,  which  I  earnestly  wish  and  urge  you  to  pur- 
sue. 

Seek,  with  my  fiill  approbation,  the  esteem  of  your  fellow- 
men.  This  is  a  valuable  possession.  To  be  esteemed,  is  be- 
yond measure  more  desirable  than  to  be  admired.  The  path 
which  conducts  to  it  is  more  safe,  more  honourable,  more  de^ 
lightful ;  and  the  reward  which  is  achieved  is  widely  diSer- 
ent,  and  wholly  superior.  Prise  the  good  name  which  the 
Scriptures  priae,  and  you  wUl  escape  both  firom  error  and 
sin. 

Especially  seek  the  approbation  of  wise  and  good  men. 
The  approbation  of  all  others,  even  of  those  who  have  aban- 
doned their  duty  and  conscience,  will  follow  theirs.  The  great 
reason  why  you  may  safely  pursue  this  object  is,  that  it  can 
be  gained  only  by  wisdom  and  virtue.  So  long  as  you  can 
aim  at  it,  your  designs  and  your  measures  will  all  pass  in  re- 
view before  the  eye  of  conscience,  and  will  be  either  adopted 
or  rejected,  as  they  ehaU  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  this 
tribunal.  Your  duty  here  wUl,  of  course,  become  the  com- 
manding object :  for,  by  the  performance  of  your  duty  only, 
can  the  reward  be  acquired. 

With  still  more  watchful  and  earnest  solicitude,  labour  to 
acquire  the  approbation  of  your  own  minds. 

Conscience  is  the  guide  given  you  by  God  himself  to  direct 
your  moral  conduct.  Enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  its  de- 
cisions may,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  be  confidently  re- 
lied on  as  just,  safe,  and  happy.  In  every  plain  case,  the  first 
dictates  of  the  mind  are  far  more  safe  tlum  those  which  follow 
a  train  of  reasoning.  The  very  act  of  deliberating,  in  such 
cases,  will  prove  that  your  hearts  are  unsound,  and  yourselves 
in  danger.  But  the  supreme  danger  lies  in  balancing  between 
conscience  and  pasdon,  between  sober  judgment  and  ardent 
feeling.  Conscience  is  your  fiiend :  passion  is  your  enemy' 
Conscience  is  sincere :  passion  is  deceitful.  Conscience  is  p*^ 
tient,  sober,  watchful,  awake  to  every  danger,  and  guarded 
against  every  sin :  passion  is  thoughtless,  headlong,  sottish  in 
its  wishes,  infatuated  in  its  decisions,  blind  to  danger,  and  pal- 
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sied  to  the  sense  of  guilt.  Conscience  brings  peace  in  hand, 
and  points  your  eyes  to  immortal  glory  in  reversion :  passion 
conducts  you  in  this  world  through  a  wilderness  of  thorns  and 
briars,  and  hurries  you  to  woes  inexpressible  and  endless  in 
the  world  to  come.  But  among  all  the  passions  which  mis* 
lead,  endanger,  and  harass  the  mind,  none  is  more  hostile  to 
its  peace,  none  more  blind,  none  more  delirious  than  the  love 
of  distinction. 

Still  more  fervently  seek  for  the  approbation  pf  God.  Had 
the  miserable  Jewish  rulers  mentioned  in  the  text,  loved  the 
praise  of  God,'  and  disregarded  the  praise  of  men,  they  had 
never  practically  denied  the  Redeemer,  nor  failed  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  In  the  favour  of  God  lies  all  your  welfare  and 
all  your  hope.  If  he  is  your  friend,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
who  is  your  enemy.  If  he  is  your  enemy,  you  will  have  no 
friend.  But  his  friendship  can  be  obtained  only  in  his  own 
way ;  and  that  way  is  but  one.  You  are  sinners,  together 
with  all  your  fellow-men,  and  can  become  reconciled  to  him 
only  by  faith  in  his  Son.  He  is  the  only,  the  true,  the  living 
way  of  access  to  God — to  the  world  of  life — to  endless  glory. 
Give  up  yourselves,  therefore,  to  him  with  a  cordial  confidence, 
and  the  great  work  of  life  is  done.  If  this  be  not  done,  you 
wiU  have  Uved  in  vain. 

The  world  in  which  you  are,  is  proverbially,  as  well  as 
justly,  styled  a  vale  of  tears.  Far  from  me  be  every  wish  to 
embitter  or  to  lessen  the  hope  of  happiness  which  you  may 
find  in  the  present  life,  by  unnecessary  predictions  of  disap- 
pointment,  trouble,  and  sorrow.  But  you  ought  to  know,  you 
ought  to  be  told,  that  the  bright  views  and  ardent  anticipa- 
tions which  youth  form  of  worldly  good,  are  deceitful  and  vi- 
sionary ;  that,  by  promising  too  much,  they  lessen  such  en- 
joyments as  will  be  actually  found ;  and,  by  concealing  the 
sorrows  of  life,  enhance  its  anguish  when  they  arrive.  You 
will  meet  with  many  troubles,  many  temptations,  and  many 
enemies,  as  you  pass  onward  towards  the  grave ;  and,  before 
you  have  gone  far,  may  end  your  course  in  that  melancholy 
mansion.  Sooner  or  later  you  must  die.  Your  souls  must 
take  their  flight  into  eternity ;    must  appear  before  the  bar 
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of  Gh)d;  mittt  be  judged  and  rewarded.  Think  of  the  amai- 
ing  nature  of  this  trial ;  of  die  infinite  importance  of  this  re- 
ward. 

Who,  amid  all  these  distresses  and  dangers,  this  troubled 
and  difficult  progress  of  an  immortal  mind  towards  its  final 
destiny,  can  be  a  guide  on  which  it  may  safiely  rely,  a  friend 
in  whose  bosom  it  may  repose  with  consolation  and  hopeP 
Who  can  direct,  support,  comfort,  and  deliver  you  amid  the 
perils  and  sufferings  of  the  present  life?  Can  your  earthly 
friends?  They  will  be  far  firom  you.  Can  your  parents? 
They  will  be  in  the  grave.  Can  the  multitude  ?  They  wiB 
not  even  know  your  calamities ;  and,  if  they  should,  will  dis- 
regard them.  Can  the  great  ?  Alas !  their  hands  are  ice,  and 
their  hearts  adamant 

But  were  all  these  present;  were  they  affisctionate;  woe 
theyfriends  indeed;  how  little  is  the  relief  which  they  would  be 
able  to  give.  Where  is  the  bahn  with  which  diey  could  sooth  a 
wounded  spirit ;  blunt  the  stings  of  conscience ;  and  charm  to 
peace  the  fears  of  an  approaching  retribution  ?  What  physi- 
cian can  heal  the  last  sickness  ?  Who  can  redeem  his  bro- 
ther, and  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him,  that  he  should  live 
for  ever,  and  not  see  corruption  ?  Who  can  console  the  poor 
departing  spirit,  when  it  stretches  its  wings  for  the  final  flight  P 
Who  can  accompany  it  to  the  last  tribunal  ?  How  mi^ty« 
how  acceptable,  how  prevailing,  ought  to  be  the  advocate  who 
shall  there  plead  its  cause  !  a  cause  of  more  importance  than 
all  those  which  have  been  decided  in  this  world  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  on  the  issue  of  which  more  will  depend  than  on 
the  &te  of  all  the  empires  which  have  risen  beneath  the  sun. 
These  things,  infinitdy  interesting  to  every  one  of  you.  He 
only  can  perform  who  speaks  in  righteousness,  and  who  is 
mighty  to  save ;  who  hath  said,  ^<  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
**  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
"  none  else.'' 

To  him,  therefore,  give  up  yourselves  with  the  whole  heart 
in  that  covenant  which  is  ordered  in  all  things,  sure,  and  etemsL 
Fear  not.  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  you  out  He  will  never 
leave  you  or  fonake  you.     His  eye,  before  which  the  night 
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shineth  as  the  day,  will  watch  over  you  with  unceasing  care ; 
and  his  hand,  which  nothing  can  resist  or  escape,  guard  you 
with  infinite  tenderness.  In  every  sorrow  he  will  comfort; 
in  every  danger  he  will  deliver.  The  bed  of  death  he  will 
spread  with  down ;  the  passage  into  eternity  he  will  illumine 
with  the  light  of  his  own  countenance.  In  the  judgment  he 
will  acquit  you  of  all  your  guilt ;  and  in  his  own  house,  the 
mansion  of  eternal  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  he  will  present 
you  to  his  Father  as  trophies  of  his  cross,  and  monuments  of 
his  boundless  love.  There  he  will  raise  you  to  a  distinction 
which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  conceived  or  coveted.  I  say,  a 
distinction  which  no  ambitious  mind  ever  oinceived  or  coveted. 
What  comparison  can  be  formed,  not  by  a  votary  of  ambition 
— a  mere  worldling — a  creeping  thing,  whose  path  through 
life  has  been  made  in  mire  and  dirt ;  but  by  a  sanctified  mind, 
whose  thoughts  wander  daily  into  the  regions  of  bliss ;  between 
robes  of  state  and  the  fine  linen,  which  is  the  righteousness  of 
the  saints ;  between  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  crown  of  immor- 
tal  glory ;  between  an  earthly  monarch  and  an  heir  of  God ; 
between  a  hero  and  him  who  has  triumphed  over  sin,  and 
death,  and  the  grave  ?  What  likeness  can  you  find  between 
earth  and  heaven,  time  and  eternity ;  findl,  sinfiil,  dying, 
worms  of  the  dust,  and  the  spirits  of  just  mai  made  perfect, 
purified  firom  every  stam,  informed  with  endless  life,  and  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  God  ?  If  you  covet  distinction,  let  it  be  the  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality  of  angels.  Let  the  name  for  which 
you  sigh,  and  toil,  be  that  which  is  written  in  the  Lamb''8 
book  of  life.  Let  the  praise  to  which  you  aspire  be  the  ap- 
probation of  Jehovah. 


SERMON  XXV HI. 


ON  INDEPENDENCE  OF  MIND. 
To  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate,  in  1815. 

J08HUA  I.  6,  7* 

*<  Be  strong^  and  qfa  good  courage ;  for  wUo  this  people  shalt 
then  divide  for  an  inheritance  the  land  which  I  swore  unto 
their  fathersy  to  give  them.  Only  be  thou  strong,  and  oefy 
courageous^  that  thou  mc^st  observe  to  do  according  io  all  the 
knOf  which  Mosesj  my  servant,  commanded  thee.  Tkcm  not 
from  U  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left;  that  thou  mayesi 
prosper^  whithersoever  thou  goeatP 


Thxss  words  were  addressed  by  God  to  Joshua,  the  great 
captain  of  Israel,  who  led  that  nation  into  the  promised  land. 
He  was  now  immediately  to  enter  upon  this  mighty  undertak- 
ing, and  was  promised  the  most  absolute  success.  *^  Every 
place,^  said  Ood  to  him,  ^^  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall 
tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Mo- 
ses. There  shall  not  be  any  man  that  shall  be  able  to  stand 
before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  As  I  was  with  Moses, 
<<  so  will  I  be  with  thee.  I  will  not  fiul  thee,  nor  forsake 
«  thee." 

To  these  promises,  however,  was  inseparably  annexed  the 
condition  expressed  in  the  text  which  immediately  follows  the 
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kwt  of  them.     *^  This  book  of  the  law,"^  says  God  to  him  in 
the  eighth  verse,  **  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but 

thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest 

observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein.  For 
^*  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt 
^*  have  good  success.^ 

The  importance  of  fulfilling  this  condition  is  evident  from 
the  words  in  which  the  injunction  is  conveyed.  It  is  also  for- 
cibly  impressed  by  numerous  repetitions.  It  is  thrice  repeat-  ^ 
ed  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  6th,  7th,  and 
23d  verses,  where  the  duty  was  enjoined  directly  by  Moses. 
It  is  also  thrice  repeated  in  the  first  part  of  Joshua  by  God 
himself,  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  9th  verses.  The  import  of  the 
repetition  needs  no  explanation. 

The  duty  of  Joshua  was  to  obey  all  the  law  of  God,  as  re- 
vealed to  Moses.  The  strength  and  courage  which  he  was 
required  to  possess  and  exercise,  were  to  be  wholly  employed 
in  performing  his  duty ;  and  to  possess  these  attributes,  and 
to  exercise  them  practically,  was  a  primary  part  of  his  duty. 
It  may  be  thought,  that  Joshua  needed  the  character  formed 
by  them  in  a  peculiar  degree,  on  account  of  the  arduous  na- 
ture of  the  enterprise  which  he  was  about  to  commence.  That 
he  needed  it  in  a  high  degree,  and  that  it  was  eminentiy  de- 
manded by  this  enterprise,  cannot  be  questioned.  No  more 
can  it  be  questioned  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
child  of  Adam,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  his  own  duty. 
Every  man,  indeed,  is  not  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  mili« 
tary  leader,  of  a  great  people.  Every  man  is  not  summoned 
to  the  sufierings  of  a  military  life,  nor  to  the  dangers  of  battle. 
But  every  man  who  is  willing  to  do  his  duty,  will  be  called 
to  encounter  much  opposition,  many  diflBculties,  and  what  he 
least  will  apprehend  to  be  dangers.  For  these  he  will  need  firm- 
ness and  resolution  as  truly  as  they  were  necessary  to  Joshua ; 
and  without  the  exercise  of  them  his  duty  will  not  be  done. 

Firmness  and  resolution  united,  constitute  what  is  common* 
ly  called  independence  of  mind ;  a  character  challenged  and 
boasted  of  by  most  men,  but  rarely  possessed,  and  very  littie 
understood.     Probably  there  is  nothing  more  firequentiy  mis- 
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taken  by  our  race  at  large,  or  even  by  nien  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Various  false  opinions  concerning  it  I  shaQ  have 
occasion  to  expose  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse. 

My  design  in  choosing  this  subject  as  the  theme  of  discus- 
sion at  the  present  time,  is 

First,  To  explain  its  nature. 

Second,  To  show  its  importance. 

Third,  To  unfold  the  dii&culty  of  acquiring  and  exercis- 
ing it 

Fourth,  To  exhibit  several  motives  to  the  assumptioJi  of  it, 
espedaUy  in  early  life. 

All  these  subjects  I  shall  address  directly  to  the  youths  for 
whom  this  discourse  is  particularly  intended. 

I.  /  shall  explain  the  nature  oftMs  attribuU. 

Various  definitions  may  be  given  of  mental  independence, 
and  all  of  them  be  just.  Of  several  which  axe  obvious,  any 
one  may  perhaps  be  selected  without  material  disadvantage. 
I  shall  consider  it  as  that  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  firmly 
resolves  to  do  his  duty  without  any  anxious  regard  to  conse* 
quences.  When  his  duty  is  involved  in  the  reception  of  tnidi, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  our  duty,  the  man 
who  is  independent  will  search  for  truth  with  a  diligence  and 
perseverance  suited  to  its  value;  will  weigh  with  candour 
whatever  evidence  he  may  obtain ;  and  wiU  form  his  condu* 
sions  agreeably  to  that  evidence,  unbiassed  by  any  private  in- 
terest  or  any  sinister  view,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  authority 
of  others,  their  opinions,  their  wishes,  their  friendship,  their 
enmity,  the  advantages  which  he  may  hope  to  gain  by  accord* 
ing  with  them,  the  disadvantages  which  he  may  expect  to 
suffer  by  opposing  them,  their  applause,  or  their  obloquy. 
Truth  he  will  consider  as  inestimably  valuable ;  and  all  those 
objects,  so  operative  on  the  minds  of  most  men,  will,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  be  in  his  eye  less  than  nothing,  «id  vanity. 

When  action  becomes  his  duty,  he  will  act  as  Us  conscience 
dictates,  with  a  determined  opposition  to  all  the  olgects  which 
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I  have  specified.  Truth  he  will  declare,  howeyer  his  own  pri- 
vate interest  may  be  affected  by  the  declaration,  and  however 
others  may  be  disposed  to  treat  him.  Virtue  he  will  practise 
in  the  fiuse  of  opposing  friends,  an  opposing  party,  or  an  op- 
posing  world.  Like  the  intrepid  Baxter,  he  will  separate 
himself  alike  from  the  royalists  and  the  parliament,  and  will 
censure  or  commend  both,  as  censure  or  commendation  may 
be  merited  by  either.  Like  the  still '  more  intrepid  Paul,  he 
will  boldly  meet  the  firowns  of  the  Pharisees,  the  formidable 
hostility  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  bigotted  violence  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  and  will  still  possess  the  exalted  charao- 
ter  disclosed  in  this  memoraUe  declaration :  ^<  The  Holy 
**  Ohost  witnesseth,  that  in  every  dty  bonds  and  affictions 
^*  abide  me.     But  none  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither 

count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my 

course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of 
*<  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  G^mL^ 

But  this  character  will  be  more  distinctiy  apprehended  firom 
a  comparison  with  its  counterfeits.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

First,  There  are  some  persons  who  regard  themselves  as 
possessing  independence  of  mind,  because  they  differ  in  their 
opinions  from  others,  particularly  when  they  reject  such  as  are 
generally  received. 

The  general  reception  of  any  opinion,  except  where  man- 
kind have  a  complete  capacity  and  opportunity  to  judge,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  they  determine  without  or  against 
their  inclinations  and  prejudices,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  it 
is  just  Still  less  is  it  evidence  that  it  is  untrue.  In  all  cases 
where  mankind  at  large  have  the  means  of  judging,  and  are 
under  no  violent  prejudices,  their  agreement  in  any  doctrine 
is  a  presumption  in  its  favour.  The  agreement  also  of  men 
of  superior  wisdom  and  worth,  though  fiirnishing  no  dedsive 
evidence  that  they  are  right,  is  yet  so  much  of  an  argument 
in  favour  of  their  doctrines,  as  to  demand  a  serious  examina- 
tion of  them  before  we  resolve  to  adopt  such  as  are  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  Yet  there  are  persons  in  the  world,  particularly 
among  the  young,  who  while  they  are  ardently  ambitious  to 
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sustain  the  cliaracters  of  independent  thinkers,  feel  that  they 
actually  assume  it  by  merely  differing  from  others.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  they  frequently  declare  it,  and 
boast  of  it  not  a  little,  as  being  the  proper  exercise  and  ded- 
sive  proof  of  free  independent  thought  Those  also  who  har- 
monize in  their  opinions  either  with  the  public  or  with  persons 
of  distingruished  respectability,  they  often  pronounce  to  be 
enslaved,  priest-ridden,  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  awed  by 
authority.  These  silly  men  are  so  weak,  as  to  know  nothing 
of  independence  but  the  name;  and  do  not  discern,  that  this 
envied  attribute  consists  not  in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  others, 
but  in  rejecting  error;  not  in  receiving  opinions  contrary  to 
those  of  others,  but  in  receiving  those  which  are  supported  by 
evidence. 

Of  this  class  have  been  a  great  proportion  of  infidels.  These 
men,  in  Chreat  Britain,  styled  themselves,  at  a  very  eariy  pe- 
riod, Free-thinkers,  while  they  regarded  Christians  as  being 
perfectly  enslaved  by  authority,  fear,  and  prejudice.  Accord- 
ingly they  gloried  not  a  little  in  this  character,  and  considered 
themselves  as  the  only  men  whose  minds  were  unshackled. 
Christians  they  pronounced  credulous,  because  they  betieved 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  and  themselves  fi-ee 
from  credulity,  because  they  did  not  thus  believe.  They  did 
not  perceive,  what  was  yet  very  obvious,  that  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  them  and  Christians  in  this  respect  was,  that 
Christians  believed  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
they  believed  them  not  to  be  the  word  of  God.  The  Chris- 
dans  believed  a  positive,  and  they  a  negative  proposition.  The 
credulity,  therefore,  was  chargeable  to  those,  whoever  they 
were,  who  believed  with  the  least  evidence,  whether  they  were 
styled  believers  or  unbelievers. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  who  cLiim  the  character  from  the 
mere  indulgence  of  passion. 

The  passion  which  operates  in  this  case  may  be  pride,  vi^ty, 
ambition,  enthusiasm,  anger,  and  perhaps  several  others.  There 
is  no  independence  of  mind  founded  in  passion.  The  indul- 
gence of  it  may,  indeed,  make  us  feel  for  the  season  superior  to 
all  other  persons,  and  to  all  received  opinions.     But  the  exist- 
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ence  of  passion  in  most  cases  is,  in  a  comparative  sense,  mo- 
mentary, and  when  it  ceases,  the  mind  sinks  as  much  below^ 
as  it  before  had  risen  above,  the  usual  level.  It  has  in  this 
case  no  support  but  tne  state  of  feeling.  It  possesses  no  ar- 
guments, no  conviction  of  its  own  rectitude,  no  smiles  of  con- 
science, no  approbation  of  God,  and  no  sincere  approbation  of 
its  fellow-men.  Haman,  whose  soul  was  the  seat  of  passion, 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  commanded  to  honour  Morde- 
cai,  sunk,  with  all  his  pride  into  the  dust.  Circiunstances  fur- 
nished all  his  apparent  energy  of  character,  and  when  they 
ceased  to  exist,  it  vanished.  How  different  was  the  conduct  of 
the  meek  and  humble  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
At  the  very  mouth  of  the  fiery  furnace  they  said,  **  O  Ne^ 
<<  buchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  mat- 
'*  ter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver 
*'  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out 

of  thine  hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O 

king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 

image  which  thou  hast  set  up.**^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  persons  of  this  description  are 
no  more  firmly  established  in  their  opinions  than  determined 
in  their  conduct.  When  circumstances  favour,  they  may  be 
both  fixed  and  strenuous ;  when  not,  they  are  weak  and  va- 
riable. Such  men  will  never  become  martyrs,  nor  can  any  re- 
liance be  safely,  placed  upon  them  in  seasons  of  trial.  They 
will  then  forsake  their  opinions,  their  friends,  their  party,  their 
country,  and  their  religion.  He  who  trusts  them,  trusts  in 
Egypt ;  a  broken  reed,  on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  thrust 
through  his  hand,  and  pierce  him. 

Thirdly,  Some  men  think  themselves  independent,  because 
they  believe  paradoxes.  Paradoxes  are  propositions,  which  in 
appearance  are  absurd,  and  which  in  truth  usually  are  sa  A 
considerable  numb^  of  our  race,  however,  desirous  of  being 
thought  to  possess  superior  discernment,  and  to  burst  the 
shackles  imposed  by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  thinking,  seem 
willing  to  receive  nothing  which  is  directly  commended  to  the 
intellect  by  obvious  evidence,  and  spend  a  great  part  of  life  in 
hunting  for  paradoxes,  and  announcing  them  to  others.     Such 
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men  must  believe  thattruth,  especially  important  truth,  exists 
only  in  seeming  contradictions;  and  that  Grod  has  so  consti- 
tuted the  mind  that  it  cannot  discern  it  directly^  but  only 
through  the  medium  of  apparent  absurdity.  Yet  no  men  va- 
lue themselves  more  upon  their  opinions  than  dealers  in  para- 
doxeS)  or  feel  more  raised  above  die  slavery  of  thought,  vhich 
is  opposed  to  genuine  independence.  I  wish  you  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  vacuity  in  the  head  of  every  lover  of  paradoxes, 
and  that  he  adopts  his  opinions  merely  firom  the  desire  o<  being 
distinguished  from  others. 

Fourthly,  There  are  multitudes  who  claim  the  character  of 
independence,  because  they  act  in  these  modes  and  from  these 
principles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  erroneousness  of  this  conduct 

True  independence  of  mind,  with  regard  to  action,  consists 
in  conforming  to  the  words  of  the  text,  in  being  strong,  and  of 
a  good  courage  to  do  all  the  law  of  God ;  in  other  words,  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  in  not  turning  aside  from  it  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  In  receiving  truth,  the  only  possible 
guide  to  rectitude,  it  consists  in  an  exact  conformity  to  those 
memorable  injunctions  of  St.  Paul,  given  to  the  Thessalonian 
Christians,  **  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,^ 
or  true. 

It  does  not,  however,  consist  solely  in  piety,  or  at  least  in 
syich  piety  as  mankind  attain.  It  is  partially  constituted  of  a 
peculiar  firmness  of  mind,  in  some  degree  perhaps  original,  and 
certainly  always  habitual ;  a  firmness  which  is  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  sober  consideration,  and  of  repeated  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  mental  energy  to  adhere  to  its  own  decisions.  This 
firmness,  this  determined  energy  of  character,  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  human  race,  has  existed  in  such  a  degree,  without 
any  just  or  fixed  moral  principles,  as  to  compel  the  admiration 
of  mankind,  even  while  the  actions  of  these  men  have  excited 
detestation  and  horror.  Such  were  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar, 
Tamerlane,  Charles  XII.  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  various 
others.  Such  have  been  multitudes  in  humbler  life,  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  resolution  which  faces  danger,  but  the  firmness 
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also  which  sustains  suffering^.  I  cannot  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  the  character  discovered  by  these  men.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  observe,  that  in  addition  to  their  native  or 
acquired  firmness  of  mind,  they  have  been  vehemently  ardent, 
and  eminently  proud,  ambitious,  destitute  of  moral  principle, 
and  regardless  of  consequences.  While  they  have  been  pros- 
perous, or  have  entertained  strong  hopes  of  success,  they  have 
been  firm ;  and  sometimes,  when  they  have  utterly  failed,  the 
pride  and  ambition  which  have  sustained  them  in  their  seasons 
of  prosperity  with  so  much  vigour,  have  enabled  them  to  meet 
sufferings  and  death  with  an  unabated  energy.  The  spirit  with 
which  they  have  acted  and  endured  is  the  same  which  animates 
the  western  Indian  to  the  chase  and  to  the  battle,  and  inspires 
him  to  sustain  the  tortures  of  his  enemies,  not  only  with  lui- 
broken  fortitude,  but  with  exultation  and  triumph. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that,  independently  of 
principle,  the  mind,  in  certain  circumstances,  may  possess  a 
high  degree  of  energy,  which  is  native,  originally  inwoven  in 
its  constitution,  and  invigorated  by  its  circumstances,  especially 
by  those  repeated  exertions  which  form  it  into  a  powerfiil  ha- 
bit. Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  most,  if  not  all,  men  of 
this  description  lose  their  energy  when  their  situation  becomes 
hopelessly  unprosperous.  Their  ardour  ceases  to  be  kindled, 
their  efforts  fail  of  success,  and  they  are  left  to  the  cool  con* 
sideration  produced  by  disappointment,  and  to  the  reflections 
generated  by  retirement  and  humiliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Christians  who  possess, 
in  very  feeble  degrees,  independence  of  mind.  To  some  ex- 
tent, greater  or  less,  they  are  reasonably  believed  to  be  pious, 
because  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  produce  the  fruits  of 
piety.  Still  they  are  timid  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  wavering 
both  as  to  their  principles  and  j^actices,  awed  by  the  opinions 
of  the  world,  dreading  unpopularity,  afraid  of  obloquy,  and 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  opposition.  These  men  plainly 
need  something  besides  the  degree  of  piety  which  they  pos- 
sess to  prompt  them  to  endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiers  of 
Christ. 

It  win  be  readily  admitted  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  un« 
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questionably  a  pious  man.  His  native  temper  was  aident,  even 
to  rashness,  but  like  other  men  of.  this  temper  he  became  timo- 
rous, and  seems  easily  to  have  been  overcome  in  seasons  of  pe^ 
culiar  trial.  This  infirm  spirit  betrayed  him  into  the  gross 
crime  of  denying  his  Master,  and  all  die  sins  with  which  it  was 
attended.  Thift  led  him  to  dissemble  at  Antioch,  when  Paul 
withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  How 
many  Christians  since  that  period  have  followed  him  in  the 
paths  of  sin,  from  the  same  mental  imbecility.  Were  faith,  in- 
deed, possessed  by  Christians  in  a  sufficient  degree,  it  would 
itself  become  sufficiently  energetic  to  encounter  every  difficulty 
and  every  suffering,  and  overcome,  with  a  decisive  victory,  not 
only  the  lusts,  allurements,  and  snares  of  the  world,  but  its 
hostility,  slander,  and  persecution. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  genuine  independence  of  mind  is  a 
combination  of  native  or  acquired  energy,  habitually  establish- 
ed ;  an  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  and  sincere  piety.  This 
attribute  will  enable  him  who  possesses  it  alike  to  encounter 
difficulties  and  sustain  sufferings,  to  be  moderate  in  prosperity 
and  serene  in  adversity,  to  hold  truth  and  practise  righteous* 
ness,  in  opposition  to  a  world,  resolutely  to  perform  his  duty, 
and  calmly  leave  the  consequences  to  Ood.  This  is  the  cha- 
racter enjoined  in  the  text,  and  urged  in  this  discourse ;  the 
character  of  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Paul,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  all  who  approximate  to  the  standard  of  these  distin- 
guished men.  How  different  from  that  of  the  votaries  of  am- 
bition already  mentioned.  What  an  appearance,  think  you, 
would  the  men  who  fled  from  Wilna,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo 
have  made  before  the  fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  the  den  of  lions  ? 

II.  The  importance  of  this  attribute  may  be  in  some  measure 
seen  in  the  following  particulars^ — 

It  is  repeatedly  enjoined  as  our  duty  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  an  honour- 
able character,  such  I  mean  as  is  solid,  unblemished,  and  eii- 
during.  No  man  who  is  seen  to  be  timid,  wavering,  and  irnbe^ 
cile  can  be  holden  in  high  estimation.     Whatever  talents  he 
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may  possess,  whatever  exploits  he  may  perform,  mankind,  if 
they  discern  that  he  possesses  this  character,  will  soon  regard 
him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt.  His  want  of  inde^ 
pendence  will  be  a  blot  which  notlnng  can  wipe  away. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  confidence. 

No  man  will  confide  in  him  who,  whatever  other  qualities  he 
may  possess,  is  expected  to  shrink  firom  his  duty  in  die  time  of 
trial,  and  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  rectitude,  wanders  onward  in  a  zig-zag  course^  which,  while 
it  is  intended  to  have  the  same  general  direction,  is  also  intended 
to  shun  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  may  await  him  in 
his  progress^    The  ^'jnaium  et  ienacem  propositi  virum  ;^ 

**  The  nian  resolred,  and  steady  to  his  tnist> 
*•  InilMCiM^  to  iU,  and  obstinately  ju8t»'* 

is  the  only  object  of  settled,  rational  reliance  in  the  present 
world. 

Hence  it  is  indispensable  to  almost  all  our  usefulness.  Little 
can  be  done  in  this  state  of  existence,  and  probably  in  any 
other,  by  an  insulated  individuaL  AU  extensive  useftdness  is 
derived  from  the  co-operation  of  others  in  the  promotion  of 
important  purposes.  To  obtain  this  co-operation  we  must 
have  influence  over  them.  To  acquire  influence  we  must  have 
their  confidence,  and  to  gain  confidence  we  must  possess  inde- 
pendence of  mind. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  almost  every  duty, 
private  or  public.  An  imbecile  mind  performs  the  private  du- 
ties of  life  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  by  halves,  in  fragments, 
so  as  to  require  pardon  and  pity,  not  so  as  to  merit  approbar- 
tion.  Public  duties  are  by  such  a  man  scarcely  done  at  all. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  i&  spent  in  calculating  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct ;  in  solicitously  inquiring  what 
the  world  will  think,  and  say,  and  do ;  in  trembling  under  the 
expectation  of  censure ;  in  bartering  his  conscience  for  his 
quiet ;  in  endeavouring  to  steal  into  popularity  by  bending  be- 
fore the  breath  of  the  public ;  and  in  withering  beneath  the 
front  of  popular  odium.     In  all  this  he  only  dieats  himself  of 
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the  very  good  at  which  he  aims.  Were  he  possefised  t)f  ge- 
nuine intrepidity,  he  would  take  the  direct  path  to  the  charac- 
ter which  he  covets,  and  would  be  reqpected  while  living,  and 
honoured  when  dead,  by  all  the  wise  attd  good,  and  by  most 
even  of  the  foolish  and  wicked. 

It  is  indispensable  to  our  safety  from  temptation  and  sin. 
The  prevarication  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  reluctance  of 
Moses  to  bear  the  message  of  God  to  Pharaoh,  the  miserable 
omission  of  duty  towards  his  children  in  Eli,  Peter^s  denial  of 
his  Master,  and  his  dissimulation  at  Antioch,  all  sprang  from 
mental  imbecility.  So  have  the  sins  of  thousands  and  millions 
of  others  in  succeeding  periods.  The  independence  which  I 
am  recommending,  is  Uie  garrison  of  the  soul,  Arm,  determined, 
ready  to  defend  the  fortress  against  every  ^enemy  and  at  every 
hasard.  Without  it  tbe  walls  are  broken  down,  the  gate 
left  open,  and  the  enemy  invited  to  take  an  undisputed  pos- 
session. 

It  is  indicpensable  to  peace  of  conscience.  .A  feeble,  timid, 
wavering  mind  is  always  in  a  state  of  suspense  about  every  im- 
portant duty,  and  such  suspense  is  another  name  for  wretched- 
ness. For  the  omission  of  the  duties  which  it  should  perform, 
and  the  sins  which,  instead  of  them,  it  has  actually  committed, 
ii  is  continually  reproached  by  conscience,  and  pierced  by  stings 
fh>m  which  it  cannot  retire.  Its  controlling  disposition  is  felt 
not  only  to  be  criminal,  but  base  and  despicable.  Under  the 
sense  of  what  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  the  consdousness  of 
what  it  has  done,  it  sinks  into  the  dus^  and  aackens  at  every 
review  of  its  character. 

The  man  possessed  of  mental  independence  looks  back,  on 
the  contrary,  with,  a  serene  and  delightful  survey  to  the  past 
events  of  his  life.  So  far  as  is  competent  to  the  character  of 
human  beings,  he  has  resolutely  and  firmly  done  his  duty. 
Instead  of  shrinking  from  difficulties  and  opposers,  he  has 
strenuously  overcome  the  former,  and  vanquished  the  latter. 
His  path  has  therefore  been  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Who  can  fail  to  survey 
this  charming  object  with  pleasure  ?    With  what  delight  must 
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it  be  viewed  by  the  traveller  himself?  Hov  few  comparatively 
must  be  his  causes  for  regret !  How  many  for  self-approba- 
tion! 

III.  T^  difficult  of  acqtdring  and  exereiswgi^^ 
qfnUndy  I  shall  illu^rate  iy  a  single  consideratton^  viz.  (halt  it 
is  90  rarefy  Jbund. 

How  few  even  in  private  life  are  the  men,  how  few  the 
companions  or  the  friends  on  whom  you,  limited  as  is  your 
experience,  would  willingly  rely  in  cases  of  importance  and 
^fficulty.  How  fiir  more  rare  will  you  find  such  men,  when' 
you  become  better  acquainted  with  the  human  character,  and 
the  feeble,  irresolute  disposition  of  the  human  heart.  Multi- 
tudes, indeed,  you  wiU  daily  hear  boasting  of  their  indepen- 
dence. All  these  are  mere  bullies.  Their  courage  exists  and 
evaporates  in  words.  In  the  time  of  trial  they  will  prove 
cowards.  True  independence  vaunteth  not  itself,  and  is  not 
puffed  up. 

In  this  country,  personal  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  as  a1[)8olute 
a  degree  as  it  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  civilized  man.  Yet 
in  instances  almost  literally  numberless,  the  inhabitants  are 
plainly  destitute  of  the  independent  character  to  which  they 
make  such  high  pretensions^  What  multitudes  of  them  are 
absolutely  slaves  to  party;  and  in  how  many  instances  primarily, 
because  they  are  afraid  to  embrace  truth  or  practise  righteous- 
ness ?  How  many  of  them  bow  their  necks  to  that  iron  yoke, 
the  influence  of  demagogues  ?  How  many  of  them  vote  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  their  conscience,  and  for  men  whom  in 
their  hearts  they  detest ;  and  all  this  from  the  fear  of  being 
censured  by  their  neighbours  ?  In  these  and  in  all  similar 
cases,  instead  of  adhering  to  truth  and  righteousness,  the  great 
objects  to  which  our  thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  directed 
as  uniformly  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  the  man  is  awed  and 
controlled  by  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  his  party,  or  the 
public.  His  soul  is  a  slave  to  those  arotmd  him ;  enthralled 
in  as  absolute,  and  far  more  degrading  and  pernicious  bondage, 
than  that  of  the  unhappy  African.  How  undeserving  is  such 
a  person  of  the  name  of  a  freeman,  of  which  he  boasts  so 
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triiunpluuHly,  and,  wbile  he  wears  the  iron  yoke,  so  shame- 
fiiUy. 

Others,  as  we  have  had  the  most  abundant  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  adopt  the  same  unworthy  conduct  under  the  domi> 
nation  of  their  passions.  Not  a  small  number  from  pride,  and 
peculiarly  from  the  pride  of  self-consistency.  They  have 
appeared  as  the  members  and  champions  of  a  party ;  and  al- 
though completely  satisfied  that  they  have  done  wrong,  and 
stung  by  their  consciences  for  the  wrong  which  they  have  done^ 
they  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  or  repair  it.  Thus,  goaded 
by  this  despicable  passion,  they  go  on,  in  the  face  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  adding  iniquity  to  iniquity,  rather  than,  by  a 
manly  and  honourable  effort,  emancipate  themselves  from  this 
wretched  servitude. 

Others  still  make  this  sacrifice  from  the  desire  of  office  and 
its  emoluments.  These  men  are  the  bond  slaves,  partly  of  what 
they  mistake  for  honour  and  partly  of  avarice,  and  barter  their 
souls  for  a  place  with  an  immensely  corrupt  and  scandalous 
prostitution  of  their  talents,,  in  order  to  obtain  the  wages  of 
iniquity. 

This  spirit  spreads  through  the  world,  and  pervades  all  ranks 
and  ages.  In  the  hall  of  legislationy  how  often  do  we  hear  it 
proverbially  said,  that  this  and  that  man  keeps  his  finger  on 
the  key-hole  of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  secure  popularity. 
And  how  often  does  this  wretched,  shallow  fetch,  this  trick 
within  the  compass  of  a  schoolboy'^s  faculties,  succeed.  Hour 
many  others  durst  not  vote  for  the  expenditure  of  public  mo- 
ney for  highly  important,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  public 
purposes,  because  the  measiure  will  be  unpopular,  and  they 
dread  the  loss  of  a  reflection.  Of  what  value  is  such  an 
election  ?  Of  none,  except  as  it  may  enable  the  candidate  to 
do  good.  Yet  here  good  is  not  done,  nor  intended  to  be  done, 
but  evil.  I  have  seen  a  legislature,  and  one  of  high  reputa- 
tion,  refuse  to  pay  a  just  acknowledged  debt, — a  debt  demand- 
ed by  the  hi^est  considerations  of  gratitude  as  well  as  of 
equity,  merely  from  the, want  of  honest  independence,  and 
because  the  payment  would  have  been  unpopular. 

How  often  also  does  the  executive  magistrate  shrink  from 
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the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  that  while  under  the  solemn 
obligation  of  his  oath  of  office,  because  he  fears  to  give  offence. 
How  many  of  those  petty  crimes,  which  extensively  disturb  the 
peace  of  society,  are  suffered  to  go  on  unmolested,  especially 
when  committed  by  persons  of  some  consequence,  or  by  their 
children,  because  the  prosecution  of  them  will  be  unpopular, 
or  will  at  least  provoke  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  to  be 
punished.  *^  I  will  set  no  wicked  (h>ng  before  my  eyes,^  said 
David ;  *<  I  hate  the  work  of  them  who  turn  aside,  it  shaD  not 
^'  cleave  to  me.  A  froward  heart  shafl  depart  from  me ;  I  will 
not  know  a  wicked  person.  Whoso  privily  slandereth  his 
neighbour,  him  wtU  I  cut  off.  He  that  teileth  lies  shall  not 
tarry  in  my  sight.  I  will  eariy  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the 
"  land,  that  I  may  cut  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the 
**  Lord.^  Glorious  magistrate !  of  whom  it  is  testfied  by  the 
voice  of  God,  that  h^  executed  justice  and  judgment  unto 
all  his  people. 

A  single  example  of  a  contrary  nature,  painftil  to  every 
feeling  (£  humanity,  and  shocking  to  every  principle  of  reli- 
gion, will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  state  of  our  Israel.  Brothels 
exist,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  every  considerable  Ameri- 
can city,  and  exist  in  peace.  They  stand,  in  a  sense,  under 
the  eves  of  our  temples;  and  shade  and  insult  the  very  altars 
of  Christianity.  Instead  of  razing  these  nuisances  from  our 
land,  Tiot  a  hand  is  lifted,  not  a  voice  is  heard  against  them. 
Except  in  a  solitary  instance  or  two,  there  has  been  none  that 
has  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped.  Magis- 
trates  and  ministers  walk  quietly  by  these  walls  of  perdition  ; 
and  sons,  and  even  fathers  from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to 
age,  enter  without  molestation,  without  even  an  admonition, 
the  house  which  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  go  down  together  to 
the  chambers  of  death. 

Christians,  and  particulariy  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are 
probably  more  distinguished  for  independence  of  mind  than 
»ny  other  class  of  men.  Yet  how  many  of  both,  like  good 
Hezekiah,  ardently  wish  to  have  peace  in  their  day,  so  ardently 
a»  to  make  sacrifices  which  he  probably  would  never  have 

made.     How  many  Christians  arc  afraid  to  use  vigorous  moa- 
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jraietf  for  supportiiig  even  a  miniBter  whom  th^  loy6»  although 
every  day  witnesses  the  embarnissments,  the  discoungementSy 
die  distress  uncter  which  he  Uibours  for  the  want  of  siidi  sup-- 
port.  How  many,  when  he  is  attadced  by  the  hands  of  heresy» 
worldliness,  and  hatred,  stand  aloof  in  the  time  of  trial,  and, 
without  a  serious  effort  to  befriend  him,  permit  his  enemies  to 
drive  him  firom  his  pkce,  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  impair  his 
usefulness,  and  to  multiply  sufferings  for  both  him  and  Ids 
fiunfly. 

Instances,  also,  are'unhappily  but  too  numerous,  in  whidi 
mitdsters  themselves,  under  all  the  solemn  ob%ations  of  their 
oflke,  and  with  all  the  tremendous  motives  before  them  whicA 
should  prompt  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it  faithfully,  speak 
smooth  things  to  their  hearers,  and  prophecy  deceits,  lest  the 
downy  couch,  on  which  they  love  to  repose,  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  bed  of  thorns.  How  many  fear  to  preach  thoee 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  especially  painful  and  hu* 
miliatmg,  to  the  sinful  mind.  How  many  are  afraid  to  lift  up 
their  voice  as  a  trumpet  against  predominant  vices,  against 
the  dns  of  party,  against  the  faults  of  such  members  of  their 
ccmgregations  as  have  weight  and  influence.  <^  Son  of  man,"^ 
said  God  to  the  Prophet  Esekid,  <*  I  have  set  thee  a  watch- 
'<  man  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the 

word  at  my  mouth  and  warn  them  from  me.     When  I  say 

unto  the  wicked,  '  O  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surdy  die^* 
^*  if  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  £rom  his  way, 
^*  that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  Uood  will 
*'  I  require  at  thine  hand.  Neverthdess,  if  thou  warn  the 
<<  wicked  of  his  way  to  turn  from  it,  if  he  do  not  turn  fhmi 
'<  his  way,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  thou  hast  ddiva:ed 
*«  thy  souL'' 

Of  the  late  Mr.  Wild  of  Attleborough,  in  Massachusetts, 
a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Gospd,  it  is  said,  by  authority 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  <^  As  he  regarded  the  Scriptures 
*^  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  so  he  taught  the  trutha 
**  which  he  believed  them  to  contain  in  a  manner  absdutdy 
^*  imdaunted  and  unwarping.  With  the  same  intrepid  spirit 
^  he  reproved  vice  of  every  kind.     Not  a  riot,  not  a  seriyous 
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*'  violation  of  older,  not  a  scene  of  dissipation  escaped  his 
^^  jebukes  from  the  desk.  In  his  parochial  visits,  he  addressed 
^*  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  and  oon-> 
*'  sciences  of  the  family ;  and  while  he  administered  the  balm 
^*  of  life  to  the  wounded  spirit,  he  gave  the  most  solemn  alarms, 
*^  as  wdl  as  the  most  pungent  reproofs  to  stubbornness  and 
"  impiety.""  Would  to  God  that  all  who  prophecy,  prophe- 
sied in  this  manner. 

Let  me  now  ask  you,  my  young  friends,  which  of  these 
characters  awakens  the  aj^robation  of  your  own  consciences  ? 
Are  you  willing  to  be  the  timid,  wavering  moi  whom  I  have 
described  ?  Are  you  willing  to  adopt  their  conduct  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  bow  your  necks  to  the  yoke  of  party  spirit  or 
public  o[Mnion,  or  to  the  weight  and  wishes  of  a  few  influential 
individuals ;  to  truckle  for  popularity ;  to  wade  through  the 
mire  of  dependence  in  the  train  of  a  demagogue ;  to  barter 
your  consciences  for  suflrages,  and  sell  your  souls  for  a  place  ? 
Can  you  enter  the  desk  to  insult  your  Maker,  crucify  your 
Redeemer  anew,  and  lead  your  congregations  to  perdition, 
rather  than  wound  their  eiurs  by  the  painful,  awful  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  or  pierce  their  hearts  by  pungent  reproofs  for  sin  ? 
Will  such  a  wreathed,  serpentine  course  commend  you  to^the 
eye  of  God ;  give  peace  to  your  consciences ;  blunt  the  thorns  of 
a  dying  bed ;  spread  your  pillow  with  down ;  enable  you  to 
approach,  with  comfort  and  hope,  the  last  tribunal,  and  be 
followed  by  well-done,  good  and  faithful  servants  ? 

IV .  /  will  now  exhibii  several  motives  to  Hie  asaumpUon  qf 
this  character  in  youth. 

That  it  ought  to  be  assumed  by  every  man,  will  not  be 
questioned  by  him  who  has  not  lost  his  senses.  The  observations 
made  under  the  preceding  heads,  particularly  the  second, 
place  this  truth  beyond  the  limits  of  doubt,  and  the  denial  of 
it  beyond  those  of  decency. 

You  will  here  observe,  that  I  am  not  recommending  to  you 
military  courage.  It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped,  that  for  this  at- 
tribute  diere  will  be  no  future  occasion  in  our  native  land.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  God  b  about  to  scatter  finally,  and  through- 
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out  the  woiid,  the  people  who  de%ht  in  war ;  and  that  the 
period  is  near  in  which  the  righteous  shall  flourish  with  abun* 
daaee  of  peace,  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  I  am  uiging 
upon  you  a  character  incomparably  more  rare,  and  incomparar. 
My  more  valuable.  It  is  a  truth  which  is  proved  by  abundant 
experience,  and  of  which  the  explanation  is  not  difficult,  that 
the  independence  of  mind,  recommended  in  this  discourse,  is 
harder  to  be  assumed  and  exercised  than  the  spirit  which  coolly 
marches  up  to  ^^  the  imminent  deadly  breach.^  The  man 
who  will  fiice  a  battery  of  cannon  without  shrinking,  will  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  giving  his  vote,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  party,  or  the  vcMce  of  popular  opinion.  Fed, 
then,  that  mental  independence  is  not  a  thing  of  course ;  that 
it  demands  connderation,  effwt,  repetition,  and  habit ;  that  it 
involves  conviction,  firmness,  principle,  and  fnety.  If  yoa 
realise  not  these  things,  you  are  not  prepared  for  the  influence 
of  any  motives  which  I  can  suggest.  Cany  them,  therefore, 
with  you  through  the  remainder  of  this  discowrse. 

Perhaps  you  may  object  to  all  which  may  be  advanced,  that 
the  attainment  is  beyond  your  power;  and  that  such  inde- 
pendence is  merdy  an  endowment,  and  not  an  acquidition. 
Why,  let  me  ask  you  in  answer  to  your  objecti<m,  has  €h>d 
required  this  attribute  at  our  hands  ?  Why  did  he  require  it 
of  Joshua  in  the  text,  and  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  other  pas- 
sages so  numerous,  as  on  this  subject  to  constitute  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Joshua  was  actually  strong,  and  of  a 
good  courage,  to  do  all  the  word^  of  the  law.  Paul  proved 
all  things,  and  held  fast  that  whidi  is  good.  Vast  multitudes 
have  preceded  and  succeeded  these  worthies,  and  many  of 
them  have  lived  in  our  own  land,  and  in  our  own  day.  God 
cannot  command  what  men  cannot  perform ;  and  these  men 
by  their  actual  assumption  of  this  character,  have  proved,  be- 
yond debate,  the  practicability  of  assuming  it,  wherever  men 
will  be  faithful  to  God  and  to  themselves. 

With  these  things  premised,  let  me  urge  you  to  assume  this 
character  in  the  morning  of  life. 

First,  Because,  otherwise,  there  is  reason  to  fear  diat  you 
frill  never  assume  it. 
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Your  whole  character  is  booh  to  be  fked,  in  most  instances 
beyond  recal.  The  balnts  of  which  it  will  be  composed,  are 
many  of  them  already  begun.  Many  others  will  soon  be  be- 
gun, and  all  at  no  distant  period  of  time  will  be  rivetted.  Par- 
ticularly the  habit  of  resisting  temptations  and  dangers,  or  the 
opposite  habit  of  yielding  to  them,  invariably  commences  in 
youth,  and  is  established  in  early  manhood.  If  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  resist,  the  spirit  of  resisting  will  continually  increase 
its  strength ;  and  every  instance  in  which  you  overcome,  will 
enable  you  to  overeome  with  more  ease,  and  more  absolute 
success  in  every  future  instance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
aocustoioed  to  yield  to  these  enemies ;  if  solicitations  to  sin 
find  in  you  a  listening  ear,  a  congenial  heart,  and  ready  hands, 
you  will  at  every  successive  period  listen  and  yield  with  less 
and  less  reluctance.  If  you  now  submit  your  opinions  to  the 
opinions  or  wishes  of  others ;  if  you  conform  your  actions,  ei- 
ther firom  the  dread  of  censure  or  the  love  of  applause,  the 
weight  of  authority  or  the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  to  the 
conduct  whidi  others  may  choose  to  pursue,  you  wUI  soon  be- 
come mere  floating  wood,  swimming  backward  and  forward 
with  every  tide.  He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  yield,  what- 
ever may  be  the  impulse,  will  soon  only  yield.  He  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  be  overcome,  will  soon  think  of  nothing 
but  capitulating,  and  of  making  the  best  terms  in  his  power. 
He  ceases  to  be  a  warrior,  an  opposer,  and  is  only  a  prey. 

As  one  of  these  habits  will  certainly  be  formed  in  your 
youth,  and  will  soon  be  immovably  rivetted,  it  is  a  concern 
of  the  highest  moment  to  every  one  of  you,  that  he  should 
choose  and  establish  that  which  is  safe,  honourable,  the 
means  of  virtue,  and  the  means  of  life;  rather  than  that 
which  is  disgraoefiil,  perilous,  and  only  the  means  of  sin  and 
ruin. 

Second,  Because  you  will  have  a  noble  opportunity  to  do 
your  duty. 

The  useful  part  of  your  lives  you  wiU  begin  in  the  posses- 
tton  of  this  most  profitable  character.  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  it  is  £Mrmed  of  a  vigorous,  habitual  energy,  fixed 
principle,  and  sincere  piety.     M'^hat  a  happy  preparation,  at 
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the  most  happy  period,  for  performing  all  the  duties  of  Ufe, 
not  those  only  which  are  common  and  easy,  but  those  also 
which  are  great  and  arduous ;  such  as  try  the  souk  of  men» 
and  show  the  high  superiori^  of  worth  which  a  few  individuals 
obtun  over  the  mass.  With  what  an  enviable,  what  a  mighty 
advantage  will  you  enter  upon  the  career  of  life.  Timid, 
wavering  minds  begin  this  career,  encumbered  with  dogs, 
shackles,  and  fetters.  Often  they  stop ;  not  un£cequently 
they  go  backward.  At  die  best  their  progress  is  that  of  the 
snail ;  heavy*  scarcely  perceivable,  and  made  in  the  dirt.  At 
every  step  they  are  compelled  to  inquire  what  obstacles  lie  in 
their  way ;  what  the  world  will  think ;  who  will  oppose  and 
censure ;  who  will  or  will  not  give  them  votes ;  and,  if  mini- 
sters of  the  Gospd,  whether  their  doctrines  will  or  will  not  be 
popular,  and  whether  their  reproofs  will  be  borne  or  resekited* 
They  bend  to  ev^  breeze,  and,  by  a  blast  of  no  great  via* 
lence,  are  overthrown.  All  these  wretched  hincbanoes  you 
will  escape.  With  a  steady  eye  marking  only  your  duty,  you 
will  proceed  in  a  straight  and  firm  course  to  perform  it.  The 
mountain  of  difficulty  before  you  will  regularly  become  a  {rfaia. 
Th^  God  whom  you  will  thus  faithfully  serve,  will  wither  the 
opposition  of  your  enemies,  and  make  the  obstacles  to  your 
duty  vanish ;  or,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain,  will  enable 
you  steadily  to  ascend  and  triumph.  How  desirable  will  be 
such  a  progress !  DesiraUe,  because  it  is  early  begun,  and 
therefore  long  continued ;  because  it  is  freed  firom  the  usual 
difficulties  of  this  embarrassed  life ;  because  it  is  only  a  career 
of  victory.  How  much  duty  will  you  have  done  when  you 
have  come  to  a  dying  bed.'^  What  blessings  will  you  have 
been  to  mankind?  What  vessels  of  honour  and  usefiilness  in 
the  house  of  your  master  ?  If  you  have  devoted  yourselves  to 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  you  will  be  able,  with  David,  when 
your  course  is  finished,  to  say,  **  I  have  behaved  myself  wise* 
*My  in  a  perfect  way.""  If  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  you 
may  boldly  declare  to  those  who  have  heard  yoti,  ^'  I  take 
^^  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
^'  men :  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
"  counsel  of  God."* 
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Third,  Because  it  is  safe. 

In  the  professioii  of  this  independrace,  you  will  be  safe 
fiom  the  domination  of  your  own  passions ;  for  the  sutguga- 
tion  of  passion  is  a  part  of  its  nature.  A  weak  wavering  man 
is  continually  galled  and  jaded  by  his  passions,  particularly  by 
his  lore  of  applause  and  popularity,  his  fear  of  censure,  and 
his  dread  of  being  alone  dther  in  his  opinions  or  practices. 
In  this  manner  he  is  peipetually  driven  firom  what  he  thinks 
right,  and  goaded  into  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong.  You,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  possession  of  this  high  attribute,  will  lay 
your  passions  at  your  feet,  and  only  call  them  in  as  servants 
to  your  aid  as  you  find  occasion  may  require.  What  amigh^ 
deUverance  will  even  this  be ! 

The  wavering  man,  also,  will  be  perpetually  solicited  by  a 
thousand  tempters,  because  they  suspect  him  to  yield  of 
course,  and  every  temptation  will  find  him  unprepaied,  feeble, 
and  defenceless.  Few  temptations,  on  the  contraiy,  will  ap- 
proach  you,  because  they  will  know  that  they  cannot  previdL 
Who  would  have  offered  a  bribe  to  Axistides,  have  solicited 
Washington  to  betray  his  country,  or  have  asked  Paul  to  per- 
vert the  truth  ?  The  temptations,  also,  which  actually  assail 
you,  will  find  you  guarded  at  all  points.  You  will  not  enter 
upon  this  war  without  money,  without  arms,  without  soldiers ; 
but  with  twenty  thousand  will  go  foxth  to  meet  him  that  com- 
eth  against  you  with  ten  thousand.  What  is  more,  infinitely 
more,  you  will  be  watched  by  the  omniscient  eye,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  almighty  hand  of  God.  **  I  will  never  leave 
*  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,^  is  a  promise  in  a  peculiar  sense  ap- 
propriated to  Christians,  determined  to  do  their  du^. 

Nor  will  you  find  at  all  the  same  vexations  and  embarrass- 
ments firom  your  fellow-men.  Few  persons  think  of  contend- 
ing against  the  public  conduct  of  the  legislator,  or  the  magis- 
trate, who  is  believed,  firom  principle,  faithfully  and  firmly  to 
do  what  he  thinks  r^ht  The  minister,  who  is  acknowleclged 
tp  adhere  undauntedly  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  will 
be  quietly  pennitted  to  preach  whatever  he  bdieves  to  be 
truth. 
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Fourth,  Because  it  is  honourable. 

Look  back  upon  the  history  of  man,  and  tell  me  who,  in 
your  own  opinion,  have  been  the  honourable  members  of  the 
human  race.  Is  one  warping  wavering  man  in  the  number  ? 
Among  all  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  own  judgment  and 
conscience  to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  the  dread  of  censure,  to 
the  love  of  popularity  and  applause,  to  the  desire  of  advance- 
ment, to  the  lust  for  office,  is  there  a  single  Washington,  a 
Chatham,  an  Alfred,  a  Ghistavus,  an  Aristides,  a  Leonidasj'a 
Judas  Maccabeus,  an  apostle,  a  prophet,  or  a  patriarch  ?  How 
infinitely  different  is  this  conduct  from  that  of  the  Saviour  of 
man^nd,  who  set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  the  opposing  ojh- 
nions,  slanders,  and  persecutions  of  the  whole  nation  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and  sealed  the  truth  of  his  testifnony  on  the  ac- 
cursed tree.  Glory  and  honour,  in  the  supreme  and  immortal 
sense,  belong  only  to  those  who  patiently,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
original,  *^  firmly  and  perseveringly  continue  in  well  doing.*^ 
These  are  the  men  whom,  in  your  consciences,  you  respect 
and  reverence.  These  are  the  men  who  are  reverenced  by 
mankind  ;  who  receive  here,  and  throughout  eternal  ages  will 
receive  hereafter,  **  the  honour  which  cometh  from  God  only.** 
These  are  the  greatest,  while  wavering  Christians,  although 
really  possessing  the  Christian  character,  will  be  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  while  few,  very  few,  among  aB 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  mental  bondage,  will  ever  be  found 
in  the  regions  of  life. 

Fiflh,  Because  it  is  delightful. 

All  the  observations  which  have  been  already  made,  illustrate 
this  important  truth.  The  character  which  is  safe,  useful,  and 
honourable,  cannot  but  be  pleasant  to  the  possessor.  This,  how. 
ever,  is  far  from  being  all.  The  independence  which  I  am  urging 
is  the  direct  source  of  peace  in  the  soul ;  the  peace  derived  from 
an  approving  conscience  and  an  approving  God ;  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  sincere  enjoyment.  In  its  retrospective  views, 
it  finds  a  multitude  of  objects  on  which  its  eye  fastens  with  de- 
light, and  over  which  conscience  sheds  a  perpetual  sunshine. 
Its  prospects,  its  future  designs,  still  brighter  and  better  with 
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continually  increasing  excellence,  are  a  regular  progress  in  the 
highway  of  holiness  towards  the  paradise  of  God.  Temptations 
may  betide,  dangers  may  multiply,  and  sufferings  may  threat- 
en ;  but  the  Christian  hero,  possessing  his  soul  in  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Oospel,  will  be  able  to  say,  ^^  None  of  these  things 
move  me ;  neither  6ount  I  my  life  dear  tinto  myself,  so  that 
I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy.^  Secure  of  the  smiles  of 
Ood,  on  death  he  will  look  with  serenity,  and  to  the  world  be- 
yond the  grave  with  hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed.  There 
he  will  sec  a  divine  reward  prepared  for  him  ;  a  crown  of  glo- 
ry, at  the  sight  of  which  earthly  diadems  are  changed  into 
dross  and  dirt ;  and  there  he  will  be  welcomed  to  the  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  as  a  ^orious  addition  to  their  number  andf  their  joys. 

My  yoimg  friends,  you  have  begun  life  with  many  bless- 
ings, promises,  and  hopes.  Your  behaviour,  while  under  my 
care,  has  strongly  recommended  you  to  my  affection.  You  go 
into  the  world  with  ihy  best  wishes  and  my  fervent  prayers* 
May  the  Lord  Ood  be  with  you,  and  make  your  way  through 
life  prosperous  !  May  he  enable  you  to  be  strong,  and  very 
courageous,  to  do '  all  the  words  of  his  law,  and  not  to  turn 
from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  In  this  way  you  will 
find  life  a  blessing  to  yourselves.  In  this  way  you  will  be  bless-> 
ings  to  your  feUow-men.  In  this  way  the  rod  and  staff  of  the 
good  Shepherd  will  support  you  as  you  pass  through  the  val* 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  in  this  way  you  will  ascend  U> 
immortal  glory  beyond  the  grave. 


SERMON  XXIX, 


OS  DOING  GOOD, 


To  the  GandidiiteB  for  the  BaonlMimte  in  1816 


OALATIONS  YI.  10. 

*^  Aswe  have  Aerefisre  opportunay^  letusdo  good  tmto  aUmen^ 

unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  ofjaith.^ 


This  passage  of  Scripture  is  founded  upon  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it,  '<  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing ; 
^  for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  fiunt  not.*"  That  which 
we  may  be  expected  in  this  case  to  reap,  is  mentioned  in  the 
8th  verse,  vis.  life  everlasting.  The  original  language  at  the 
commencement  of  the  9th  verse  is  T&  df  xoX^  «BivyrK,  /tti)  rxx»- 
xS^tMf :  literally,  <*  MHiile  we  are  doing  that  which  is  morally 
**  excellent,  beautiful,  or  lovely,  let  us  not  flag,^ — <<  let  us 
'*  not  lose  our  energy,  nor  become  feeble  and  spiritless  in  our 
^  exertions.^  On  the  contrary,  let  us  always  be  vigorous  and 
animated  in  the  performance  of  this  great  duty.  The  ori^- 
nal  words  rendered— -let  us  do  good,  are  ffya^6u|iu^a  rh  itytUof : 
^<let  us  labour  that  which  is  good,^  t.  e.  ^<  let  us  do  it  with 
**  the  diligence  and  exerdon  with  which  industrious  men  la- 
<<  hour  in  their  ordinary  business.^  From  a  compainson  of. 
this  phraseology  we  learn,  that  that  which  is  to  be  done  by 
us,  is  not  only  to  be  beneficial  to  mankind,  but  is  to  be  done 
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with  such  a  disposition  as  will  render  the  performance  morally 
Excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  labour  in  this  employment  with  firm  resolution  and 
unremitted  energy.  * 

This  duty  we  are  required  to  perform  especially  towards 
those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  For  this  part  of  the 
injunction,  obvious  and  ample  reasons  may  without  any  difR- 
culty  be  alleged.  But  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  consi- 
der either  the  reasons  or  the  injunction  itself.  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  my  observations  to  the  general  precepts  in  the 
text,  which  requires  us 

To  do  good  unto  aU  men  as  we  have  opportunity. 

The  first  care  of  every  man  is  undoubtedly  to  be  employed, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  upon  himself;  and  the  next,  upon  his 
family.  The  reasons  are  plain  and  decisive.  God  has  com- 
mitted these  objects  peculiarly  to  him.  To  them  he  can  do 
more  good  than  to  any  others,  as  they  are  always  within  his 
reach,  as  their  wants  are  more  immediately  and  perfectly  known 
to  him,  and  as  he  can  supply  them  more  easily,  more  uniform- 
ly, and  more  ei^tually  than  he  can  those  of  any  other 
persons.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  what  is  true 
of  their  wants  is  equally  true  of  all  their  other  interests.  In 
addition  to  this  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  unless  he  perform 
the  duty  here  specified,  it  will  never  be  performed ;  for  his 
fellow-men  will  never  take  the  charge  of  it  upon  themselves. 

But  besides  this  great  and  indispensable  duty  of  all  men,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  to  do  some,  and  of  most  to  do  much  good 
to  others,  who  are  not  their  immediate  connections.  The  per- 
formance of  this  duty  I  consider  as  the  great  object  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  text ;  an  object  worthy  of  his  commission,  of 
his  inspiration,  and  of  the  glorious  Being  by  whom  he  was  in- 
spired. 

What  St.  Paul  thought  it  proper  thus  solemnly  to  enjoin 
upon  the  minds  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  should  come,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  audience,  and 
particularly  upon  the  youths,  for  whom  the  present  discourse 
is  especially  intended. 

You  are  now,  my  young  friends,  about  to  take  your  leave 
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of  the  seminary  in  which  you  have  received  your  principal 
education,  and  the  principal  means  of  enabling  you  to  live 
useftilly  and  honourably  in  the  world.  I  have  heretofore  given 
you  many  instructions,  kindly  and  sincerely  I  know,  and  as  I 
hope  usefully  to  you.  The  last  which,  as  a  body,  you  will 
ever  receive  firom  me,  I  am  to  give  to  you  now.  If  they  are 
not  profitable  to  you,  I  intend  that  it  shall  not  be  my  fault. 
Your  past  behaviour^  while  under  my  instruction,  merits  my 
cordial  commendation,  and  forbids  me  to  entertain  a  single 
doubt  that  the  instructions  which  I  now  address  to  you  will 
be  received  with  candour  and  good  will.  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  first  class  of  benefits  which  you  are  required  to  confer 
upon  your  fellow*men,  and  which  will  ordinarily  be  more  in 
your  power  than  any  other,  is  formed  of  such  as  are  naturally 
involved  in  the  peculiar  employments  to  which  you  will  here- 
after devote  yourselves.  These  to  an  observing  man  will  usu- 
ally be  obvious,  and  by  all  men  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 
indispensable  parts  of  your  duty.  Whether  you  betake  your- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  agrictilture,  commerce,  law,  medicine, 
or  theology ;  whether  you  are  found  in  private  or  public  sta^ 
tions,  it  will  be  admitted  by  each  of  you,  that  the  business  to 
which  you  are  thus  addicted  ought  to  be  performed  fsithfuUy 
by  yourselves,  and  usefully  to  others.  But  this  class  of  bene- 
ficial efibrts  I  shall  not  insist  upon  at  the  present  time.  My 
chief  object  is  to  urge  upon  you  a  beneficence  collateral  to 
this;  a  beneficence  which  will  be  suggested  to  you  almost 
daily  by  passing  events,  which  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  ren- 
der without  neglecting  your  personal  duties,  which  in  single 
cases  will  often  be  of  more  importance  than  such  of  those  du- 
ties as  can  be  performed  within  an  equal  period,  which,  unit- 
ed, may  be  justly  considered  as  of  inestimable  value,  and 
which,  on  all  those  accounts,  is  indispensably  required  of  you 
by  your  Maker.  Let  me  now  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  you  may  advantageously  exert  this  beneficence 
towards  your  fellow-men. 

As  a  preliminary  to  all  the  observations  which  will  be  made 
in  this  discourse,  I  shall  suppose  you  to  be  established  in 
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some  useful  business,  which  will  furnish  you  with  competent 
means  of  subsistence,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  if  faith- 
ful to  yourselves,  you  will  acquire  in  some  good  degree  repu- 
tation and  influence.     In  this  situation  let  me  urge  upon  you, 
not  merely  as  generous  and  honourable  conduct,  but  as  a  duty 
to  God  and  to  mankind,  from  which  you  cannot  be  released, 
such  encouragement  of  well-behaved  young  men  as  they  may 
need,  and  as  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  furnish  them  without 
too  serious  inconvenience  to  yourselves.    Young  men,  at  their 
entrance  into  life,  are  apt  to  feel  all  the  difficulties  really  in- 
volved in  their  circumstances,  and  usually  many  more,  which 
are   chiefly  imaginary.      These,  however,  operate  on   their 
minds  with  the  same  force  as  if  they  were  real.     The  field  is 
to  them  new  and  unlimited,  and  the  objects  which  it  contains 
are  niunerous,  and  for  that  reason  perplexing.     Naturally, 
they  fasten  their  eyes  on  those  which  are  forbidden.     By  the 
number  of  these  objects  they  are  perplexed ;  by  their  nature, 
they  are  disheartened.     During  a  period  to  come,  of  greater. 
or  less  length,  many  of  you,  should  providence  prolong  your 
lives,  may  not  improbably  find  yourselves  in  this  very  situa- 
tion.    Very  many  others  have  been  in  it  before  you,  and  by . 
the  blessing  of  God  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  lay 
in  their  way  to  success.     This  extensive  experience  proves 
that  they  are  less  formidable,  and  ought  to  be  less  discourag- 
ing, than  you  will  imagine  them.     MHien  yoii  shall  have  tri- 
umphed over  them  all,  let  me  exhort  you  to  remember  the 
anxiety  and  despondence  which  you  felt  in  these  circumstances; 
and  from  your  own  sufierings  learn  to  feel  and  to  relieve  the 
sufierings  of  such  as  come  after  you.     To  be  the  friend  of 
young  men  is  to  sustain  one  of  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters, and  to  act  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  ordinarily  withift 
the  reach  of  a  person  even  of  distinguished  worth.     It  is  to 
comfort  the  heart,  sustain  and  invigorate  the  energy,  multiply 
the  blessings,  and  expand  the  usefulness  of  many  youths  fitted 
both  by  their  endowments  and  their  dispositions  to  become  be- 
nefactors to  mankinds    At  the  same  time,  the  good  to  be 
done  may  be  accomplished  in  roost  cases  with  very  little  sel£. 
denial  or  inconvenience.     Often,  advice  may  be  all  that  is  ne- 
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cessary ;  not  unfrequently,  countenance ;  and  at  times,  sym- 
pathy. Should  other  aid  be  needed,  he  who  communicates  it 
will  be  the  more  deserving,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  regularly 
springing  from  pure  beneficence. 

Another  mode  of  doing  good,  whidi  will  be  eztensiyely  in 
your  power,  is  to  befriend  education,  particularly  that  which 
is'ftimished  by  parochial  schools.  On  this  copious  subject  I 
can  only  give  hints. 

It  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  that  independently  of  the 
operations  of  the  chvine  Spirit,  the  character  of  men  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  discipline  of  childhood ;  and  in  our  country  a 
great  part  of  this  discipline  is  furnished  by  parochial  schocds. 
New  England  justly  claims  the  reputation  of  having  distin* 
guished  herself  by  an  attention  to  these  institutions,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  is  uncommon ;  and  no  part  of  New  England, 
perhaps,  more  than  this  state.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  our  own  system  is  in  many  respects  lamentably  imperfect. 
Often  this  is  in  various  particulars  the  character  of  the  in- 
structors ;  and  always,  .as  I  believe^  of  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion. Even  the  modes  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  spelling 
are  customarily  taught,  are  extremely  defective,  and  seem  ra- 
ther to  have  been  the  result  of  accident  than  of  thought.  The 
time  spent  in  learning  to  read  and  write  badly,  is  from  twice 
to  six  times  what  would  be  necessary  to  learn  both  well.  The 
waste  might  easily  be  applied  to  the  attainment  of  other  know- 
ledge, confessedly  of  great  value. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  subject  is  of  very  serious  im- 
portance, since  it  must  affect,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
well-being  of  Ae  whole  rising  generation.  Comparativdiy, 
however,  it  is  insignificant.  Moral  and  religious  instruction, 
an  object  of  far  higher  consequence,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is 
often  either  wholly  neglected,  or  administered  with  such  care- 
lessness, as  is  nearly  allied  to  absolute  n^lect ;  or  is  given  so 
erroneously  and  imperfecdy,  as  to  be  litde  better,  and  some-  < 
times  perhaps  worse  than  none.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases 
widely  and  happily  different  from  all  these ;  but,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  they  are  fer  fewer  than  a  good  man  would  wish. 

Were  every  schoolmaster  to  comprehend  the  extent  and 
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importance  of  his  office ;  were  be  at  the  same  time  a  Christian ; 
or  would  be  even  act  as  a  Christian,  and  were  the  scheme  bf 
instruction  to  be  formed  in  the  principles  taught  in  the  Gt)s* 
pel,  he  would  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  his  little 
flock,  and  his  instructions  hopeM  means  of  their  piety.  To 
parents  who  trained  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad^ 
monition  of  the  I^rd,  be  would  become  in  this  case  a  powerftd 
aid ;  and  to  those  who  did  not,  the  best  of  all  substitutes.  In 
this  case,  every  child  in  the  community,  who  was  sent  to  school, 
would  in  a  good  degree  receive  a  religious  education,  and  be 
hopefully  prepared  to  be  virtuous  here  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  change  which  would  be  made  in  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  were  a  complete  reformation  to  take  place  in 
both  particulars,  would,  I  suspect,  be  greater  than  the  most 
sanguine  man  can  be  easily  induced  to  believe.  To  effectuate 
such  a  change,  what  labours  ought  to  be  grudged  ?  Who 
that  has  influence  can  excuse  himself  from  attempting  it  ? 
Here,  my  young  friends,  is  a  fleld  of  usefulness  opened  to  you, 
vast,  most  deeply  interesting  to  every  wise  and  good  man,  and 
inviting  every  exertion  which,  in  consistence  with  your  other 
duties,  you  will  be  able  to  make.  Let  me  exhort  you  here  to 
employ  all  those  efforts  which,  within  these  limits,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  plainly  requires ;  and,  let  me  add,  you 
will  become  benefactors  to  your  country  on  no  common  scale. 

The  utility  of  instituting  Sunday  schools  is  now,  and  but 
for  unfortunate  prejudices  would  always  have  been  univenaUy 
acknowledged.  Wherever  they  are  necessary,  (and  they  are 
necessary  in  many  more  places  than  we  are  ready  to  suspfct), 
all  the  arguments  plead  for  the  same  strenuous  exertions  to 
promote  and  improve  them  which  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
others. 

Another  duty  to  which  I  exhort  you,  is  to  allay  the  prqu* 
dices  and  the  heat  of  party  spirit  in  your  native  country.  I 
have  always  taught  you,  that  you  are  under  high  obligations 
to  judge  in  every  case  for  yourselves ;  that  you  are  bound  to 
judge  conformably  to  argument  and  evidence,  and  that  for 
your  use  or  abuse  of  this  privilege  you  mutt  hereafter  give  an 
account  to  your  Creator.    Judge  for  yourselves  concerning 
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politidsil,  as  well  as  other  subjects.  But,  whatever  political 
o|)i]iioDS  you  may  form,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you,  unless 
destitute  of  candour  and  honest  investigation,  not  to  discern, 
that  the  prejudices,  the  fervour,  and  the  bitterness  of  party 
spirit  are  -  incapable  of  vindication.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
think  differently  from  my  neighbour ;  but  I  am  not  permitted 
to  hate  him,  nor  to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  because  he  thinks 
differently  from  me. 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  by  most  men,  that  our  country- 
men have  spent  a  sufficient  time  in  hostilities  against  eadi 
other.  We  have  entertained  as  many  unkind  thoughts,  uttered 
as  many  bitter  speeches,  called  each  other  by  as  many  hard 
names,  and  indulged  as  much  unkindness  and  malignity  as 
might  satisfy  our  worst  enemies,  and  as  certainly  ought  to 
satisfy  us.  From  all  these  efforts  of  ill-will,  we  have  not  de- 
rived the  least  advantage.  A  sober  man,  taking  even  a  tran- 
sient retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  our  country,  will  perceive, 
with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye,  that  the  influence  of  these  con- 
tentions has,  from  their  dawn  to  the  present  hour,  been  only 
malignant,  and  that  its  sole  consequence  to  our  country  has 
been  a  tendency  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  regular  suffering  and 
decline.  In  the  meantime,  the  peace  of  society,  of  neighbour- 
hoods, of  congregations^  and  even  of  families  and  churches, 
has  been  often  disturbed,  and  sometimes  broken  up.  Friends 
and  brothers  have  ceased  to  be  friends-  and  brothers,  and  pro- 
fessing Christians  have  dishonoured  the  religion  which  they 
professed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  any  longer  the  painful  side  of 
this  subject.  It  is  impossible  that  these  things  should  be 
justified  to  the  conscience  of  man,  unless  seared  as  with  an  hot 
iron.  It  is  certainly  impossible  that  they  should  be  justified 
before  God ;  for  they  are  all  gross  violations  of  the  great  law 
"of  love,  by  which  he  governs  the  universe.  They  cannpt  be 
followed  by  his  blessing,  they  have  been  followed  only  by  his 
curse. 

When  you  shall  have  been  fixed  in  your  friture  business, 
your  places  of  residence,  and  in  the  influence  which,  if  you 
are  willing  to  comply  with  the  injunction  in  the  text,  it  is 
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radonally  hoped  and  believed  you  will  obtam,  it  will  be  in 
your  power,  at  least  within  a  little  circle  around  you,  to  miti- 
gate, I  hope  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  exterminate  these  de- 
plorable evils.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  discouraged  from  the 
attempt  by  the  knowledge  that  they  have  hitherto  raged  with- 
out intermission,  and  without  any  appearance  of  decay.  Be 
not  disheartened  by  this  consideration.  It  is  allied  in  vain. 
None  have  tried  to  assuage  them,  or,  if  attempts  have  been 
made,  they  have  been  feeble,  heartless  efforts  of  sloth  and 
discouragement.  Were  exertions  of  this  nature  adopted  with 
wisdom,  and  made  in  earnest,  the  effects,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  greater  and  better  than  most  even  among  sanguine 
men  can  be  induced  to  beheve.  Famihes,  neighbourhoods, 
and  even  larger  societies,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  would, 
I  am  satisfied,  assume  a  new  face,  become  more  candid,  just, 
and  friendly,  and  beyond  measure  be  more  happily  united  in 
doing  good  to  each  other. 

.  Among  the  dreadfril  consequences  of  party  spirit  it  is  one, 
and  obviously  the  most  dread^  that  it  forbids  the  progress 
of  religion.  Men  are  so  engaged,  under  the  influence  of  this 
spirit,  by  the  objects  which  especially  excite  it,  as  to  have  no 
time  even  for  the  serious  consideration,  much  less  for  the  ear- 
nest promotion  of  others.  Were  this  not  the  fact,  the  spirit 
itself  is  hostile  to  .every  thing  sacred,  to  religion,  to  the  soul, 
and  to  its  Maker.  *<  The  fruit  of.  righteousness,^  says  St. 
James,  ^^  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace.**^  The 
seed,  from  which  this  divine  fruit  springs,  is  sown,  with  either 
success  or  hope,  only  in  a  state  of  peace,  u  «.  in  a  state  of  ^et, 
extending  through  the  little  circle  in  which  it  is  sown,  of  do- 
inestic,  neighbourly,  and  congregational  peace,  where  those 
immediately  concerned  are  peaceful  and  friendly  to  each  other. 
[The  character  of  those  among  whom,  and  of  those  by  whom 
it. is  sown,  must  be  the  same.  Otherwise,  good  as  the  seed  is, 
brf»ught  as.it  was  from  heaven,  and  productive  as  it  naturally 
ia  of  immortal  fruit,  it  will  be  lost  on  the  way-side,  or  on 
stony  gzound,  or  scattered  on  wastes  covered  with  thorns  and 
briars^  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  deplorable  issue,  every 
party  zealot  contributes  his  full  share* 
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I  am  well  aware,  that  your  best  and  wigest  efforts,  even  when 
commended  to  the  acceptance  and  blesaing  of  God  by  the  io- 
cense  of  daily,  fiuthful,  and  fervent  ^ayer,  may  neverthelesa 
£uL  Those  among  whom  you  labour  may  have  so  long  and 
so  outrageously  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High  as 
to  be  given  over  to  judicial  blindness.  He  may  say  of  them, 
as  he  said  of  old,  *<  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let  him  alone.*^ 
Should  this  be  the  melancholy  fact,  you  will  still  find  ample 
lewards  for  all  your  efforts  and  for  all  your  self-denial  in  tUs 
labour  of  love.  You  w31  obtain  the  approbation  of  your  con- 
sciences, that  peace  of  mind,  that  delightful  sunshine  on  the 
world  within  which  springs  from  every  honest  endeavour  to  do 
good.  You  will  secure  the  approbation  of  your  Maker. 
<<  Blessed,^  said  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  ^<  are  the  peace- 
'^  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.^ 

The  claims  of  the  poor,  as  an  object  of  general  contempla* 
tion,  are  probably  admitted  by  all  men  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. Certainly  they  are  admitted  here.  From  the  injunc- 
tions, commendations,  and  promises  given  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  alleviation  of  their  distresses,  it  is  certain  diat 
this  duty  holds  a  high  rank,  and  that  the  performance  of  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  estimation  of  God. 

It  is  one  thing  to  admit  daims,  it  is  another  to  satisfy  them. 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  adequate  relief  of  the  poor  in 
this  country,  I  suspect,  is  not  covetousness.  This  undoubt* 
edly  has  an  extensive,  as  well  as  malignant,  influence.  But 
the  chief  misfortones,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  of  the  situation,  particularly  of  the  necessities  and  suf- 
finings  of  those  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  peconiaiy  chi^ 
rity,  and  the  want  of  a  well-devised  system  of  rdief.  Formerly, 
the  persons  of  this  dass  were  a  fisw,  and  so  well  known,  that 
their  sufferings  could  hardly  be  concealed  or  mistaken.  Now, 
though  few  in  comparison  with  the  same  class  in  other  ooun* 
tries,  they  are  multiplied  every  where,  and  in  some  places  have 
become  numerous.  Of  course,  new  measures  are  demanded. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  learn  their  real  rituat»A.  Tlus 
is  a  task  which  bdongs  to  every  body,  and  therefore  is  done 
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by  nobody.    The  next  is  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
these  wants  may  be  best  supplied. 

The  best  of  all  charitable  efforts  for  this  purpose  is  to  fur- 
nish the  poor  with  means  and  modes,  wherever  it  can  be  done, 
of  supporting  themselves.  But  for  such  an  efibrt,  property, 
intelligence,  and  attentive  consideration,  are  all  indispensable. 
The  poor  have  neither.  They  must  all,  therefore,  be  furnish- 
ed by  others.  By  taking  upon  yourselves  this  interesting  and 
bendidal  employment,  and  pursuing  it  to  its  proper  issue,  you 
will  render  an  important  service  to  mankind,  obtain  the  appro- 
bation  of  your  own  consciences,  and  secure  the  promise  of  a 
blessing  from  your  Maker. 

Formerly  the  children  of  the  poor  were,  under  the  authority 
of  law,  rq^ularly  apprenticed  to  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others 
throughout  most  parts  of  New  England,  and  were  thus,  by  a 
proper  education,  and  the  acquisition  of  industrious,  sober, 
firugal  habits,  enabled,  instead  of  becoming  burthens  and  nui- 
sances to  the  community,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  ac- 
quire property  and  character.  Whoever  shall  revive  the  re- 
gular execution  of  this  law,  will  confer  an  invaluable  blessing 
upon  his  country,  and  in  all  probability  preserve  a  multitude  of 
his  fellow-creatuxes  from  ruin  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come. 

There  are  many  other  objects,  to  which,  if  the  occasion 
would  permit,  I  might  advantageously  direct  your  attention,  as 
fiimishing  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow- 
men  ;  such  as  the  promotion  of  useful  industry  and  well-di- 
rected enterprise,  in  the  various  business  of  man ;  of  frugality 
and  moderation  in  living;  the  accumulation  of  valuable  books 
in  social  libraries ;  the  advancement  of  education  in  its  higher 
branches,  and  particularly  of  the  interests  of  this  seminary, 
entitled,  by  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  on  you,  to  your 
gratefrd,  and  by  its  general  importance,  to  your  vigorous  sup- 
port But  the  time  obliges  me  to  pass  by  these  interesting 
themes  of  discussion,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  dis- 
course to  an  object  of  still  higher  importance,  the  promotion  of 
rdigion.  In  consecrating  your  labours  to  this  paramount  ob- 
ject of  every  wise  and  good  man  it  is  not  easy  to  say  or  con- 
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oeive  how  ngefel  to  mankind  may  be  your  beneficence.  The 
modes  in  which  this  mighty  purpose  may  be  accomplished  are 
too  many  and  too  various  to  be  enumerated  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present  Some  of  them,  however,  I  will  endeavoiir 
to  point  out  to  you  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  permit 

The  first  of  these  in  order,  and  to  you  of  the  h^hest  mo- 
ment, is,  that  you  become  religious  yourselves. 

Some  of  you  have  already,  I  trust,  assumed  this  character. 
What  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  not  be  assumed  by 
you  all  ?  Here  you  have  lived  as  equals,  in  harmony  and  friend- 
ship, have  stood  upon  the  same  levelj  have  pursued  the  same 
studies,  and  indulged  the  same  hopes  of  future  usefulness  and 
prosperity.  You  are  all  about  to  enter  into  the  same  world. 
Why  shoidd  you  not  act  in  it  with  the  same  beneficial  efficacy  ? 
You  are  all  bound  to  eternity,  and  are  travelling  in  the  path 
which  will  conduct  you  to  the  final  recompense  of  reward.  Why 
should  you  not  receive  the  same  reward,  endless  happiness  and 
glory  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  ? 

The  value  of  this  attainment  no  numbers  can  estimate,  and 
no  imagination  conceive.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  it  will  be  the  essential  means  of  enabling  you  to  per- 
form all  the  duties,  and  to  do  all  the  good  which  has  been 
urged,  or  which  will  be  urged,  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse. 
Without  it  there  is  the  utmost  reasdn  to  fear  that  the  busoness 
will  not  be  begun.  Should  it  be  begun,  it  will  be  executed  in 
a  lame  and  unhappy  manner.  Without  it  you  may  indeed 
move  in  this  happy  concern,  but  you  will  move  as  an  automa- 
ton moves,  and  be  destitute  of  a  living  principle. 

Of  such  a  principle  I  will,  however,  suppose  you  possessed 
at  the  period  all  along  referred  to  in  this  discourse,  and  will 
urge  you,  under  its  influence  and  control,  to  recommend  reli- 
gion to  those  around  you  in  your  conversation.  A  clergyman 
of  high  respectability  once  informed  me,  that  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  licence  to  preach,  and  was  on  the  point  of  parting 
with  his  theological  instructor,  the  venerable  man,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  said^  '<  My  young  finend,  wherever  you  are,  en- 
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*^  deaYour  to  drop  a  word  for  Ood.^    Let  me  urge  upon  you 
this  excellent  advice. 

There  is  much  conversation  concerning  religion  which  ought 
not  to  exist.  Whenever  we  enter  into  this  field  to  display  our- 
selves, to  exhibit  our  knowledge,  our  zeal,  our  humility,  or  our 
piety,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  good  is  ever  done,  and 
certain  that  we  do  much  harm. 

But  much  conversation  concerning  religion  which  ought  to 
exist  does  not.  When  we  converse  on  this  subject  with  a  sin« 
cere  design  to  recommend  it  to  others,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
become  pious,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  shall  do  any  harm, 
and  absolutely  certain  that  we  shall  do  much  good.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  a  design,  we  shall  choose  the  proper  occa- 
sions, and  converse  with  the  proper  persons,  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, for  this  end,  and  may  confidently  hope  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  our  endeavours. 

Should  you,  happily,  be  attentive  to  this  duty,  you  will  find 
cases  daUy  occurring  in  the  private  interview,  at  the  fireside, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  of  performing  it  with  the  best  hopes  of 
doing  good.  A  single  sentence,  nay,  a  single  hint,  has  not 
unfrequently  issued  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Think  what  it  is  to  *^  convert  a  sinner  firom 
**  the  error  of  his  way,  to  save  a  soul  firom  death,  and  to  cover 
<<  a  multitude  of  sins.^ 

You  will  not  believe  that  I  suppose  it  proper  for  you  to 
force  such  conversation  upon  others.  This  would  defeat  the 
end.  Equally  would  it  be  defeated  by  assuming  an  air  of  au- 
thority over  diem,  by  austerity,  by  moroseness,  by  gloominess ; 
by  a  disputatious  or  importunate  character,  or  even  by  unfortu- 
nate awkwardness  in  the  mode  of  communication.  It  is  the  word, 
fitly  spoken,  which  I  urge  upon  you,  and  this,  as  the  wisest  of 
all  men,  correctly  translated,  has  said,  ^*  is  like  citrons  of  gold 
**  in  baskets  of  silver.^ 

But  beautiful  and  valuable  as  such  words  are,  they  are  cer- 
tainly much  less  frequently  spoken  on  this  great  subject  than 
every  good  man  must  wish.  Diffidence,  the  fear  of  giving 
pain,  the  fear  of  acting  with  impropriety,  of  being  censured,  or 
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of  being  thought  of  uii&yoitiraldy»  or,  what  is  more  than  all, 
the  want  of  a  fixed,  habitual  determination  to  perform  this 
dtttj,  prove  fatal  hindrances  in  our  way*  Let  them  not  be  hin- 
drances to  you. 

What  you  thus  endeaTOur  to  diffuse  in  your  conversation, 
labour  to  promote  by  your  example.  This  wOl  seal  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  lend  a  reality,  a  loveliness,  a  charm  to  the  cause 
which  you  recommend,  and  give  an  eloquence,  a  persuasiveness 
to  your  lips  which  no  master  of  rhetoric  could  impart. 

As  another  most  important  means  of  doing  good,  I  exhort 
you  to  make  the  support  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  a  settled 
and  commanding  purpose  of  your  lives. 

The  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  institu- 
tien  of  Christ  himself,  an  institution  adknowledged  by  Chris- 
tians  of  every  class  and  in  every  country.  It  is  an  institution 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  of 
the  reli^n  by  which  it  was  fonued.  God,  I  know,  and  all 
men  know  who  know  any  thing  of  his  character,  can  with  in- 
finite ease  sanctify  and  save  men  without  the  instrumentality 
either  of  ministers  or  Bibles.  But  this  is  not  the  plan  which 
he  has  announced  in  his  word,  nor,  when  ministers  and  Bibles 
can  be  obtained,  pursued  in  his  providence.  He  has  always 
bcmoured  his  own  institutions,  has  declared  himself  jealous  for 
them,  and  has  taught  us  in  a  manner  equally  forcible,  solemn, 
and  awful,  diat  he  will  honour  no  other.  Nadab  and  Abihu 
perished  for  departing  from  one  of  them.  Those  who  neglect 
or  depart  from  one  of  them  at  the  present  time  will  not  pros- 
per. '^  Faith,^  saith  Su  Paul,  "  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hear- 
ing by  the  word  of  God.  How  shall  they  call  on  him,  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe 
in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  they 
**  hear  without  a  preadier  ?^  Such  were  the  views  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  this  subject,  and  what  is  in- 
finitely more,  such  is  the  decision  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  support  of  ministers  includes  two  things,  adequate 
means  of  living,  and  that  countenance  and  encouragement 
which  every  man  may  give  in  his  own  sphere,  but  which  is 
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pedally  to  be  looked  for  fiN>m  persons  of  weight  and  influence 
in  society. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  every  iQan,  even  of  mo^ 
derate  character,  who  pays  any  serious  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  our  countrymen,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  customarily  withholden  more  than  is  meet  To  no 
class  of  men  has  justice  been  more  extensively  denied  than  to 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  honour-* 
able  exceptions  to  this  remark.  I  wish  the  number  were 
greater. 

Our  ancestors,  whom  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  less  enlight- 
ened, and  particularly  as  less  liberal,  than  ourselves,  &r  ex- 
celled us  in  just  views  and  in  liberal  contributimis  respecting 
this  object ;  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  co- 
lonisation of  the  country  commenced,  ministers,  as  a  body,  were 
much  more  liberally  supported  than  they  have  been  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  equitable  support  of  a  nunister  includes, 
beade  the  mere  decent  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  fiunUy, 
sufficient  provision  for  a  proper  education  of  his  children,  the 
means  of  that  hospitality  which  is  required  of  him  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  such  provision  for  sickness,  old  age,  and  those  whom 
he  may  leave  behind  him,  as  is  usually  and  reasonably  expect* 
ed  by  other  men.  I  need  not  say  how  consideraUe  a  part  of 
this  support  is  customarily  withheld  in  our  own  country,  nor 
that  to  furnish  it  is  a  duty  from  which  no  congregation  can  be 
excused  before  him,  who  hath  ordained  that  *^  those  who  preach 
*^  the  Oospel  shall  live  of  the  Gospel^ 

Very  erroneous  apprehensions  concerning  this  subject  have 
been  generally  entertained  by  most  of  our  countrymen.  Few 
of  them  ever  calculate  the  expense  of  living  on  a  salary,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  it  can  be  what 
it  really  is.  It  is  time  that  juster  views  were  formed  concern- 
ing this  subject,  and  juster  measures  adopted.  But  if  such  a 
reformation  is  ever  to  take  place,  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  good  sense,  the  influence,  and  the  eflbrts  of  men  dis^n'^ 
guished  for  intelligenoe  and  worth. 

Such  men  also  must  uphold  ministers  by  their  countenance, 
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their  fiiendahip,  and  the  respect  which  they  render  to  their 
persons,  office,  and  ministrations.  No  man  will  have  a  happy 
influence  upon  society,  who  is  not  respected  by  it,  and  no  man 
will  ordinarily  be  respected  by  persons  in  inferior  stations 
when  they  see  him  slighted,  or  even  n^ected,  by  tibeir  su- 
periors* 

Among  all  the  means  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow^men,  there 
is  not  one  which,  within  your  immediate  sphere  of  action,  pro- 
mises more  certain  or  more  important  benefits  than  that  which 
is  here  recommended. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  great  purpose  may 
be  advantageously  pursued.  But  they  must  be  left  to  your 
own  consideration  and  to  that  course  of  providence  which  from 
time  to  time  will  present  to  your  views,  both  them  and  the 
means  by  which  they  will  be  accomplished.  All  that  with  pro- 
priety I  can  now  say  concerning  them  is,  fix  in  your  minds  a 
regular  course  of  attention  to  them,  just  views  of  their  nature 
and  importance,  and  a  steadfast  habit  of  cheerfully  employing 
in  their  promotion  your  property  and  your  exertions. 

The  present  day  is  a  period  of  wonders ;  and  among  all 
those  which  it  has  brought  to  pass,  the  charitable  efforts  fer 
the  salvation  of  men  which  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Christian  world  are  certainly  the  most  astonishing.    With- 
in the  last  twenty  years  a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen  in  the 
spiritual  jNTOvidence  of  God,  in  several  respects  more  wonder- 
fixl  than  any  which  has  taken  place  since  the  apostolic  age.  The 
minds  of  Christians,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  of 
many  others,  have  been  turned  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner to  the  great  business  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  their 
lellow-men.     In  this  work  the  numbera  engaged,  their  seal, 
dieir  liboality,  their  piety,  their  chari^,  their  perseverance  are 
novelties  which  have  outrun  all  example  and  all  expectation. 
'  In  the  meantime  the  business  has  been  taken  up  with.sys- 
teib  and  forecast.     It  has  not  been  the  result  of  momentaiy 
impulse ;  a  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  of  passion  or  enthusiasm. 
It  is  the  steady  sunshine  of  the  orb  which  enlightens  the  uni- 
veise ;  not  illuminating  only,  but  wanning,  cheering,. quicken- 
ing all  things  in  its  way.     It  is  an  eneigy  derived  from  hea- 
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ven,  and  proving  its  origin  by  the  unchanging  activity  with 
which  it  proceeds,  and  the  benevolent  and  divine  effects  of 
which  it  is  -the  source.  For  this  mighty  purpose  an  immense 
number  of  associations  have  been  formed  in  Oreat  Britain, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Asia,  and  at  least  four  or  five  in  Afirica,  one  of  them  a  society 
of  Hottentots.  Ethiopia,  the  general  representative  of  that 
degraded  continent  in  prophecy,  has  thus  begun  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  "  stretch  forth  her  hands.**" 

.  By  these  societies,  inniunerable  religious  and  other  useful 
books  have  been  distributed,  a  vast  number  of  schools  erected; 
half  a  million  of  children  educated  in  the  most  necessary  know- 
ledge, and  not  a  small  number  of  adults ;  about  three  hundred 
missionaries  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  more  good 
done  than  has  been  done  with  the  same  labour  and  expense 
since  the  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1804,  a  small  number  of  highly  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  and  distributing  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment.  The  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  piety  of  the  in- 
stitution, recommended  it  to  the  respect  and  attachment  of 
Christians  of  every  denomination  in  a  degree  unprecedented. 
Auxiliary  Societies,  either  to  the  parent  institution  or  to  its 
gprand  design,  began  speedily  to  rise  in  every  part,  not  only  of 
the  British  empire,  but  of  the  Christian  world.  The  number 
at  the  present  time  is  probably  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred, of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  formed  in  our 
own  country,  and  nine  at  least  are  national  societies. 

The  transactions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
are  not  less  wonderful  than  the  multiplication  of  its  auxiliaries. 
During  the  first  year  its  whole  expenditure  was  less  than 
3,100  dollars,  and  during  the  tweUUi  year  more  than  460,000 
dollars.  During  the  twelve  years  it  has  expended  upwards  of 
two  millions,  and  distributed  1,5579973  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
AU  this  has  been  done  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Nobles,  princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  have  been  proud  to 
have  their  names  enrolled  as  friends  and  patrons  of  this  evan- 
gelical institution ;  whUe  those  of  inferior  orders,  even  peasants 
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and  servants,  nay  litde  "children,  have  crowded  around  the 
charity-boit  with  their  humbler,  but  not  less  liberal  nor  less 
honourable  offisrings. 

To  the  labours  of  this  mighty  association,  a  vast  multitude  of 
others  of  difierent  descriptions  have  added  theirs ;  all  directed 
to  the  same  end ;  all  advancing  the  same  glorious  purpose. 
The  world  is  assuming  an  evangelical  aspect.  Piety  is  won- 
derfully prevailing.  Christians  are  rapidly  increaring  in  their 
numbers  and  in  their  purity.  A  multitude  of  Heathen,  and  a 
number  of  Mohamedans,  and  even  of  Jews,  have  become 
converts.  '  From  ten  thousand  hills  wafts  its  incense  to  the 
heavens.  From  millions  of  hands  flow  the  life-giving  streams 
of  beneficence.  The  Scriptures  have  reached  the  ship  and 
the  cottage,  and  have  shed  the  light  of  life,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  immortality  in  the  mine  and  the  dungeon. 

What  is,  perhaps,  even  more  wonderful  than  any  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  Catholicism  of  the  Ghos- 
pel  has  begun  powerfully  and  extensively  to  prevail,  and  that 
in  a  manner  unparalleled  since  the  primitive  days  of  the  church. 
Christians  in  great  numbers  have  begun  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  ^  tithing,  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,,  and  the 
*^  weightier  matters  of  the  law.*"  **  In  EUndostan,*"  says  the 
eloquent  and  excellent  Buchanan,  ^*  we  have  no  Episcopalians, 
^*  no  Presbyterians,  no  Baptists,  no  Methodists ;  but  many 
<^  Christians.*"  The  day  is  on  the  wing,  when  Christendom 
will  in  this  respect  resemble  Hindostan.  Christians  will  be 
multiplied;  sects  will  lose  their  bigotry  and  their  mutual 
alienation. 

To  the  great  cause  which  has  been  specified,  you,  my  young 
friends,  will  be  summoned  by  your  Maker  to  yield  throughout 
life  your  hearts  and  your  hands.  To  contribute  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  fellow-men,  is  fast  becoming  a  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  all  classes  of  sodety.  Peculiarly  is  this  trtie  con- 
cerning men  enlightened  and  influential.  Opposition  will  in- 
deed be  made  to  it.  Avarice,  pride,  voluptuousness,  bigotry, 
enthusiasm,  superstition,  will  arrange  all  their  hosts  in  batde 
array  agunst  the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed.  But  '<  he 
^<  that  sitteCh  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh :  the  Lord  shall  have 
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*<  them  in  derision.^  In  all  the  attempts  against  this  glorious 
progress  of  charity,  those  who  have  made  them  have  regularly 
been  foiled.  The  same  defeat  will  attend  all  those  which  will 
be  made  hereafter. 

The  tide  of  beneficence  will  roll  on  with  an  irresistible  power, 
and  all  its  opposers  will  be  put  to  shame.  In  this  divine  work 
enlist  yourselves  under  the  banner  of  God  as  good  soldiers  of 
Christ ;  not  as  occasional  recruits,  destined  to  temporary  and 
desultory  services,  but  as  soldiers  for  life.  Make  it  a  part  of 
your  scheme  of  life,  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  performing 
this  exalted  duty.  **  Occupy  till  your  Lord  comes.*^  Put 
out  all  your  talents  on  the  richest  usury,  and  at  the  great 
reckoning  day  you  will  be  pronounced  to  have  well  done. 

Among  the  institi^tions  formed  to  accomplish  this  glorious 
beneficence,  there  is  one  which  claims  a  paramount  interest. 
Wise  and  good  men  at  length  have  seen,  with  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  a  national  Bible  Society  established  in  pur  coun- 
try,— an  institution  formed  on  the  best  principles,  and  fitted 
to  unite  the  efibrts  of  all  such  men  in  promoting  the  glory  of 
their  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  and  the  salvation  of 
their  fellow-men.  Here,  it  is  believed,  the  energy  of  Ameri- 
can Christians  will  center  in  one  common  channel,  and  flow  in 
a  mighty  stream  of  beneficence  through  the  world.  Lose  no 
opportimity  of  employing  your  powers  and  means  to  spread 
through  tlds  channel  the  word  of  life  to  every  region  of  dark- 
ness in  other  lands,  and  through  every  cottage  and  cabin  in 
your  own. 

You  will  soon  enter  the  eternal  world.  Live  so  here,  that 
you  may  enter  it  with  hope  and  joy.  Which  of  you  is  willing 
to  leave  this  world  in  terror,  and  make  your  appearance  in  that, 
in  despair  ?  Which  of  you  can  bear  to  be  rejected  at  the 
last  tribunal  ?  Which  of  you  can  endure  to  cast  his  eyes 
through  eternal  ages,  and  see  no  good  in  store  for  himself? 
Which  of  you  will  not  resolve  to  be  a  future  companion  of 
angels,  and  enrolled  in  the  assembly  of  the  first-bom  ?  Which 
of  you  can  give  up  his  hopes  of  the  celestial  paradise  for 
an  endless  residence  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  ?  As  you 
would  avoid  this  miserable  destiny,  go  from  this  house  with  a 
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final  determiiiatioii  to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  you  have  opb- 
portunity,  especially  to  the  household  of  faith.  You  will  not^ 
indeed,  even  in  this  way  merit  the  blessings  of  eternal  life.  But 
he  who  died  that  you  might  live,  will  certainly  see,  remember, 
and  reward  your  labour  of  love. 

After  the  close  of  this  week  you  will  never  meet  again  in 
the  present  world.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  grace,  in  his  infinite  compassion,  grant,  that  you 
may  next  assemble  at  the  right  hand  of  the  final  Judge,  and 
then  and  for  ever  be  united  in  "  the  bond  of  love^  before  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  where  to  do  good  and 
to  obtain  good  will  be  your  divine  allotment  throughout  ages 
which  will  know  no  end. 


END  OF  VOMTMB  FIttST. 
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